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HE  Parliament  of  England  had    1677. 
been  prorogued  for  about  a  year 
and  fome  months,  by  two  different  ' 
prorogations.     One  of  thefe   was  E 
for  more  than  a  year.     So  upon  about  the 
that  it  was  made  a  queftion,  whether  le§allt>r  °^ 
by  that  the  Parliament  was  not  diffalved.  The  argu- 
ment  for  it  was  laid  thus.  By  the  ancient  laws  a  Par 
liament  was  to  be  held  "  once  a  year,  and  oftener 
"  if  need  be :"  It  was  faid,  the  words,  "  if  need  be," 
in  one  act,  which  were  not  in  another  that  enacted 
an  annual  Parliament  without  that  addition,   did 
not  belong  to  the  whole  period,  by  which  a  fefilon 
was  only  to  be  held  once  a  year  if  it  was  needful ; 
but  belonged  only  to  the  word  "  oftener  :"  So  that 
the  law  was  pofitive  for  a  Parliament  once  a  year  : 
And  if  fo,  then  any  act  contrary  to  that  law  was 
an  unlawful  act :  By  confequence,  it  could  have 
no  operation  :  From  whence  it  was  inferred,  that 
the  prorogation  which  did  run  beyond  a  year,  and 
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1677.   by  confequence  made  that  the  Parliament  coukl 
not  fit  that  year,  was  illegal  •,  and  that  therefore 
the  Parliament  could  not  fit  by  virtue  of  fuch  an 
illegal   acV    Lord  Shaftlbury  laid   hold  on  this 
with  great  joy,  and  he  thought'  to  work  his  point 
by  it.     The  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  for  every 
thing  that  would  embroil  matters.     The  Earl  of 
Salifbury  was  brought  into  it,  who  was  a  high 
fpirited  man,  and  had  a  very^  ill  opinion  of  the 
Court.     Lord  Wharton  went  alfo  into  it.     And 
Lord  Hollis  writ  a  book  for  it :  But  a-fi-t  of, the- 
gout  kept  him  out  of  the  way.    All  the  reft  of  the 
party  was  againft  it.    They  faid,  it  was  a  fubtrrty  : 
And   it   was  very  -dangerous  to  hang  fo  much 
weight  upon  fuch  weak  grounds.    The  words,  "  if 
"  need  be,"  had  been  underftood  to  belong  to  the 
whole  aft :  And  the  long. Parliament  did  not  pre 
tend  to  make  annual  Parliaments  necefTary,  but  in- 
fifted  only  on  a  triennial  Parliament :  If  there  had 
been  need  of  a  Parliament  during  that  long  pro 
rogation,  -  the  King  by  proclamation  might  have 
diilblved  it,  and  called  a,,  new  one.    All  that  knew 
the  temper  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  were -much 
troubled  at  this  difpute,  that  was  like1  to  rife  on 
fuch  a  point.     It  was  very  certain  the  majority  of 
both  Houfes,  who  only  could- judge  it,  would  be 
againft  it.     And  they  thought  fuch  an  attempt  to 
force  a  diffolution,  would  make-.the  Commons  do 
every  thing  that  the  Court  defired.    Lord  Hallifax 
fet   himfelf  much  againft   this  ;     and   did  it  not. 
without  expreffing  great  iharpnefs   againft  Lord 
Shaftfbury,  who  could    not  be  managed  in  this 
matter.     So,  upon   the   firft  opening  the  feflio.n, 
the   debate   was   brought    on  :    And  thefe  Lords 
flood  againft  the  whole  Houfe.     That  matter  was 
foon  decided  by  a  queftion. 

But  then  a  fecond  debate  arofe,  which  held  for 
two  days,  whether  thefe  Lords  were  not  liable  to 
penfure,  for  offering  a  debate,  that  might  create 
great  diftractions  in  the  fubjech  minds,  concern 
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ing  the  legality  of  Parliament.  Lord  Hallifax  with 
*he  rell  of  the  party  argued  againfl   it  flrongly. 
They   faid,    if   an   idle   motion   was  made,   and 
checked  at  firfl,  he  that  made  it  might  be  cen- 
fured  for  it,  tho'  it  was  feldom,   if  ever,  to   be 
practifed  in  a  free  Council,  where  every  man  was 
not  bound  to  be  wife,  nor  to  make  no  impertinent 
motion  :  But  when  the  motion  was  entertained,  and 
a  debate  followed,  and  a  queiticn  was  put  upon 
it,  it  was  definitive  to  the  freedom   of  publick 
Councils,  to  call  any  one  to  an   account  for  it :  TheLordi 
They  might  with  the  fame  juftice  call  them  to  an  thatmov- 
account  for  their  debates  and  votes  :  So  that  no-cd^knt 
man  was  fafe,  unlefs  he  could  know  where  the  rr°  the 
majority  would  be  :  Here  would  be  a  precedent  to    ower* 
tip  down  fo  many  Lords  at  a  time,  and  to  garboil 
the  Houfe,  as   often  as  any  party  fliould  have  a 
great  majority.     It  was  faid  on  the  other  hand, 
here  was  a  defign  to  put  the  Nation  into  great  dif- 
order,  and  to  bring  the  legality  of  a  Parliament 
into  difpute.     So  it  was  carried  to  oblige  them  to 
afk  pardon  as  delinquents :  Othervvife  it  was  re- 
folvcd  to  fend  them  to  the  Tower.     They  refufed 
to  afk  pardon  ;  and  fo  were  fent  thither.    The  Earl 
of  Salifbury  was  the  firfl  that  was  called  on :  For 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  went  out  of  the  Houfe. 
He  defired,  he  might  have  his  fervants  to  wait 
on  him  :  And  the  firfl  he   named  was  his  cook  ; 
which  the  King  relented  highly,  as  carrying  in  it 
an  infinuation  of  the  worfl   fort.     The  Earl  of 
Shaftfbury  made  the  fame  demand.     But  the  Lord 
Wharton  did  not  afk  for  his  cook.     The  Duke  of 
Buckingham  came  in  next  day ;  and  was  fent  after 
them  to  the  Tower.     And  they  were  ordered  to 
continue    prifoners    during   the    pleafure   of  the 
Houfe,  or  during  the  King's  pleafure.  They  were 
much  vifitecl.     So  to  check  that,  tho'  no  com 
plaint  was  made  of   their  behaviour,  they  were 
made  clofe  prifoners,    not  to  be  vifited  without 
leave  from  the  King,   or  the  Houfe  :  And  par- 
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tlcular  obfervations  were  made  of  all  thofe  that 
alked  leave.  This  was  much  cried  out  on  :  And 
the  Earl  of  Danby's  long  imprisonment  afterwards, 
was  thought  a  juft  retaliation  for  the  violence  with 
which  he  drove  this  on.  Three  of  the  lords  lay 
in  the  Tower  for  fome  months :  But  they  were  fet 
at  liberty  upon  their  petitioning  the  King.  Lord 
Shaftfbury  would  not  petition  :  But  he  moved  in 
the  King's  Bench  that  he  might  be  difcharged.  The 
King's  juftice,  he  faid,  was  to  be  difpenfed  in  that 
Court.  The  Court  faid,  he  was  committed  by  an 
order  from  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  which  was  a 
Court  fuperior  to  them  :  So  they  could  take  no 
cognizance  of  the  matter.  Lord  Danby  cenfured 
this  motion  highly,  as  done  in  contempt  of  the 
Houfe  of  Lords ;  and  faid,  he  would  make  ufe  of 
it  againft  him  next  feflion  of  Parliament.  Yet 
he  was  often  forced  to  make  the  fame  motion  at 
that  bar :  And  he  complained  of  the  injuftice  of 
the  Court  for  refufmg  to  bail  or  difcharge  him, 
tho'  in  that  they  followed  the  precedent  which  at 
this  time  was  directed  by  himfelf. 

The  debate  about  the  diflblution  of  the  Parlia 
ment,  had  the  effect  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
that  was  forefeen :  For  the  Commons  were  much 
inflamed,  againft  Lord  Shaftfbury,  and  his  party. 
They  at  firft  voted  600,000 /.  for  the  building 
thirty  {hips :  For  they  refolved  to  begin  with  a 
popular  bill.  A  claufe  was  put  in  the  bill  by  the 
Country  party,  that  the  money  mould  be  accounted 
for  to  the  Commons,  in  hope  that  the  Lords  would 
alter  that  claufe,  and  make  it  accountable  to  both 
Houfes  •,  which  was  done  by  the  Lords,  and  con 
ferences  were  held  upon  it.  The  Lords  thought, 
that,  fmce  they  paid  their  mare  of  the  tax,  it  was 
not  reafonable  to  exclude  them  from  the  accounts. 
The  Commons  adhered  to  their  claufe  :  And  the 
bill  was  in  great  danger  of  being  loft.  But  the 
Ring  prevailed  with  the  Lords  to  recede.  An  ad 
ditional  excife,  that  had  been  formerly  given,  was 

now 
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now  falling:    So  they   continued  -  that  for  three    1677. 
years  longer.    And  they  were  in  all  things  Ib  com- 
pliant,  that  the  Court/had  not  for  many  years  had 
Ib  hopeful  .a  fefflon  as  this  was.      But  all  was 
changed  of  a  fudden. 

The  King  of  France  was  then  making  one  of  Affairs  in 
his  early  campaigns  in  Flanders  ;  in  which  he  at  flanders. 
firft  took  Valenciennes,  and  then  divided  his  Army 
in  two.  He  with  one  befieged  Cambray:  And 
the  other  commanded  by  his  brother  befieged  St. 
Omer.  But,  tho'  I  intend  to  fay  little  of  foreign 
affairs,  yet  where  I  came  to  the  knowledge  of  par 
ticulars  that  I  have  not  feen  in  any  printed  relations, 
I  will  venture  to  fet  them  down.  Turenne's  death 
was  a  great  blow  to  the  King  of  France  ;  but  not 
to  his  Minifters,  whom  he  defpifed,  and  who  hated 
him.  But  the  King  had  fuch  a  perfonal  regard  to 
him,  that  they  were  afraid  of  oppofing  him  too 
much.  He  was  both  the  moft  cautious,  and  the 
moil  obliging  General  that  ever  commanded  an 
Army.  He  had  the  art  of  making  every  man 
love  him,  except  thofe  that  thought  they  came  in 
fome  competition  with  him :  For  he  was  apt  to 
treat  them  with  too  much  contempt.  It  was  an  ex 
traordinary  thing  that  a  random  cannon  mot  mould 
have  killed  him.  He  fat  by  the  balance  of  his 
body  a  while  dn  the  faddle,  but  fell  down  dead  in 
the  place  :  And  a  great  defign  he  had,  which  pro 
bably  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  German  Army,, 
died  with  him.  The  Prince  of  Conde  was  fent  to 
command  the  Army  to  his  great  affliction  :  For 
this  was  a  declaration,  that  he  was  efteemed  in 
ferior  to  Turenne,  which  he  could  not  well  bear, 
tho'  he  was  inferior  to  him  in  all  that  related  to 
the  command ;  unlefs  it  was  in  a  day  of  battle, 
in  which  the  prefence  of  mind,  and  vivacity  of 
thought,  which  were  wonderful  in  him,  gave  him 
fome  advantage.  But  he  had  too  much  pride,  to 
be  fo  obliging  as  a  General  ought  to  be.  And  he 
was  too  much  a  flave  to  pleafure,  and  gamed  too 
B  3  much* 
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l6jj.  much,  to  have  that   conftant  application   to  his 
X^yw  bufinefs  that  the  ether  had.     He  was  entirely  loft 
in  the  King's  good  opinion,  not  only  by   reafon 
of  his  behaviour  during  his  minority :   But,  after 
that  was  forgiven,  once  when  the  King  was  ill, 
not  without  apprehenfions,  he  fent  for  him,  and 
recommended  his  fon  to  his  care,  in  cafe  he'fhould 
die  at   that   time.       But  he,  inflead   of  receiving 
this,  as  a  grefit  mark  of  confidence,  with  due  ac 
knowledgements,  expoftulated  upon  the  ill  ufage 
he   had   met  with.     The   King  recovered ;    but 
never  forgot  that  treatment,  and  took  all  occa- 
fions  to  mortify  him  ;  which  the  Miniflers  knew 
well,  and  feconded  him  in  it  :  So  that,  bating  the! 
outward  refpe<5t  due  to  his  birth,  they  treated  him 
very  hardly  in  all  his  pretenfions. 

The  The  French  King  came  down  to  Flanders  in 

French      ^    anc|   firft   too^    Conde,    and   then    befieged 
cline§d  a'  Bouchain.     The  fiege  went  ,on  in  form  :  And  the 
battle        King  lay  with  an  Army  covering  it,  when  on  a 
when  of-   fudden  the  Prince  of  Orange  drew  his  Army  to- 
^ree  p^    gether,  and  went  up  aim  oil  to  the  King's  camp,; 
0fQrai! goffering  him  battle.     All  the  Marlhals  and  Ge- 
'    nerals  concluded  that  battle  was  to  be  given,  and 
that  the  war  would  be  that  day  ended.     The  King 
heard    all   this   coldly.      Schomberg  was    newly 
made  a  Marfhal,  and  had  got  great  honour  the 
year  before  againft  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  raifing 
the  fiege  of  Maeftrickt.     He   commanded   in  a 
quarter  at  fome  diftance.   The  King  fald,  he  would 
come  to  no  refolution,  till  he  heard  his  opinion. 
Louvoy  fent  for  him  by  a  confident  perfon,  whom 
he  ordered  to  tell  him  what  had  happened  ;  and 
that,  in  any  opinion  he  was  to  give,  he  muft  con- 
fider  the  King's  perfon.     So,  when  he  came  to  the 
King's  tent,  a  council  of  war  was  called :  And 
Schomberg    was  ordered  to  deliver   his   opinion 
firfL     He  faid,  the  King  was  there  on  defign  to 
cover  the  fiege  of  Bouchain  :  A  young  General 
was  come  up  oa  a  defperate  humour  to  offer  him 

battle ; 
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battle  :  He  did  not  doubt,  but  it  would  be  a  glo-  1677 
rious  dccifion  of  the  war  :  But  the  King  ought  to 
confider  his  own  defigi|S,  and  not  to  be  led  out  of 
thefe  by  any  bravado,  or  even  by  the  great  hope 
of  fliceefs  :  The  King  ought  to  remain  in  his  potty 
till  the  place  was  taken  :  Otherwife  he  fullered 
another  man  to  be  the  mailer  of  his  coimfels  and 
actions.  When  the  place  was  taken,  then  he  was 
to  come  to  new  counfels :  But  till  then  he  thought 
he  was  to  purfue  his  firft  defign.  The  King  laid 
Schomberg  was  in  the  right  :  And  he  was  ap 
plauded  that  day,  as  a  better  Courtier  than  a 
General.  I  had  all  this  from  his  own  mouth. 

To  this  I  will  add  a-pleafant  pafTage,  that  the 
Prince  of  Conde  told  young  Rcuvigny,  now  Earl 
of  Galloway.  The  King  of  France  has  never  yet 
fought  a  battle  ;  and  has  a  mighty  notion  of  that 
matter  :  And,  it  feems,  he  apprehends  the  danger 
of  it  too  much.  Once  he  was  chiding  the  Prince 
of  Conti  for  his  being  about  to  fight  a  combat 
with  a  Man  of  quality.  The  King  told  him,  he 
ought  t;o  confider  the  dignity  of  his  blood,  and 
not  put  himfelf  on  the  lev^i  with  other  fubjects  ; 
and  that  his  uncle  had  declined  fighting  on  that 
very  account.  The  Prince  of  Conti  anfwcred,  my 
uncle  might  well  have  done  fo,  after  he  had  won 
two  battles  ;  but  I,  who  have  yet  done  nothing, 
muft  pretend  to  no  fuch  diftinction.  The  King 
told  this  anfwer  to  the  Prince  of  Conde,  who  fow 
he  was  nettled  with  it!  So  he  faid  to  him,  that 
his  nephew  had  in  that  fpoke  like  a  young  man  : 
For  winning  of  a  battle  was  no  great  matter  -,  fince, 
thos  he  who  commanded  had  the  glory  of  it,  yet 
it  was  the  fubalterns  that  did  the  bufmefs  :  In 
which  he  thought  he  pleafed  the  King  ^  and  for 
which  he  laughed  heartily  at  him,  when  he  told 
the  itofy.  The  late  King  told  me,  that  in  thefe 
campaigns  the  Spaniards  were  both  fo  ignorant 
and  fo  backward,  fo  proud  and  yet  fo  weak,  that 
they  would  never  own  their  feeblenefs,  or  their . 
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1677.    wants,  to  him.     They  pretended  they  had  {lores, 
fc^V^  when  they  had  none  ;  and  thoufands,  when  they 
fcarce  had  hundreds.     He  had  in  their  counfels 
often  defired,  that  they  would  give  him  only   a 
true  ftate  of  their  garrifons  and  magazines.     But 
they  always  gave  it  falfe.     So  that  for  fome  cam 
paigns  all  was  loft,  merely  becaufe  they  deceived 
him  in  the  ftrength  they  pretended  they  had.     At 
lad  he  believed  nothing  they  faid,    but  fent  his 
own  officers  to  examine  every  thing.     Monterey 
was  a  wife  man,  and  a  good  Governor,  but  was 
a  coward.     Villa  Hermofa  was  a  brave  man,  but 
ignorant  and  weak.  Thus  the  Prince  had  a  fad  time 
of  it  every  campaign.     But  none  was  fo  unhappy 
as  this  :  In  which,  upon  the  lofs  of  Valenciennes, 
he  looking  on  St.  Gmer  as  more  important  than 
Cambray,  went  thither,  and  ventured  a  battle  too 
rafhly.   .  Luxembourg!!,    with   a  great    body   of 
horfe,  came  into  the  Duke  of  Orleans's  Army,  juft 
as  they  were  engaging.     Some  regiments  of  ma- 
rines>  on  whom  the  Prince  depended  much,   did 
bafely  run  away.     Yet  the  other  bodies  fought  fo 
_  well,  that  he  loft  not  jnuch,  befides  the  honour 
Cambray"  of  the  day.     But  upon  that  St.  Omer  did  imme- 
-  ^iately  capitulate,  as  Cambray  did  fome  days  after. 
It  was  thought,  that  the  King  was  jealous  of  the 
honour  his  brother  had  got  in  that  action  •,  for  he 
never  had  the  command  of  an  army  after  that 
time :  And,  courage  being  the  chief  good  quality 
that  he  had,  it  was  thought  his  having  no  occafion 
given  him  to  fhew  it  flowed  from  fome  particular 
reafon. 

The  Thefe  things  happening  during  this  Sefllon  of 

Houfe  of  Parliament,  made  great  impreffion  on  all  peoples 

Cr°effeTnS  niinds'     Sir  W'  Coventry  °P£ned  the  bufmefs  in 

the  King    tne  Houfe  of  Commons;  and  mewed  the  danger 

to  engage  of  aU  thefe  Provinces  falling  under  the  power  of 

i^  the  war.  France;  which  muft  end  in  the  ruin  of  the  United 

Provinces,  if  a  timely  flop  were  not  put  to  the 

progrefs  the  French  were  making.     He  demon-^ 
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ftrated,  that  the  intereft  of  England  made  it  ne-    1677. 
ceflary  for  the  King   to  withdraw  his  mediation, 
and  enter  into  the  alliance  agai'nit  France  :  And 
the  whole  Houfe  went  into  this.    There  were  great 
complaints  made  of  the  regiments  that  the  King 
kept  in  the  French  army,  and  of  the  great  fervice 
that  was  done  by  them.     It  is  true,  the  King  fuf- 
fered  the  Dutch  to  make  levies.     But  there  was 
another  fort  of  encouragement  given  to  the  levies 
for   France,    particularly  in  Scotland-,    where  it 
looked  liker  a  prefs  than  a  levy.     They  had  not 
only  the  publick  jails   given  them   to  keep  their 
men  in  :  But,  when  thefe  were  full,  they  had  the 
caflle  of  Edinburgh  afligned  them,  till  mips  were 
ready  for  their  tranfport.     Some,  that  were  put 
in  prifon   for    Conventicles,    were,    by  order   of 
Council,  delivered  to  their  officers.     The  Spanilli 
EmbafTador  heard  of  this,  and  made  great  com 
plaints  upon  it.     So  a  Proclamation  was  ordered, 
prohibiting  any  more  levies.     But  Duke  Lauder- 
dale  kept  it  up  fome  days,  and  writ  down  to  haften 
the  levies  away  ;  for  a  Proclamation  was  coming 
down  againft  them.     They  were  all  fhipped   ofF, 
but  had  not  failed,  when  the  Proclamation  came 
down  :  Yet  it  was  kept  up,  till  they  failed  away. 
One   of  the  fhips  was   driven  back  by  flrefs  of 
weather  :  But   no  care  was  taken  to  execute  the 
Proclamation.  So  apparently  was  that  Kingdom  in 
a  French  management. 

The  Houfe  of  Commons  prefied  the  King,  by 
repeated  addrefies,  to  fall  into  the  intereil:  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  his  own.  The  King  was  un- 
eafy  at  this,  and  fent  them  fevcral  angry  meflages. 
Peace  and  war,  he  faid,  were  undoubtedly  matters 
within  his  prerogative,  in  which  they  ought  not 
to  meddle.  And  the  King  in  common  difcourfe 
remembred  often  the  Parliament's  engaging  his 
father  and  grandfather  in  the  affairs  of  Germany, 
and  to  break  the  match  with  Spain,  which  proved 
fatal  to  them  :  And  he  refolved  not  to  be  ferved  in 

fuch 
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1677.    fuch  a  manner.     Upon  this  occafion,  LordDanby^ 
V^v>^  faw  his  error,  of  neglecting  the  leading  men,  and 
reckoning  upon  a  majority,  fuch  as  could  be  made  : 
For  thefe  leading  men  did  fo  entangle  the  debates, 
and  over-reached  thofe  on  whom  he  had  practifed, 
that  they,  working  on  the  averfion  that  the  Englilh 
Nation  naturally  has  to  a  French  interefl,  fpoiled 
the  hopefuilefl  Seffion  the  Court  had  had  of  a  great 
while,  before  the  Court  was  well  aware  of  it.   The 
King,  who  was  yet  firmly  united  with  France,  dif- 
miiled  them  with  a  very  angry  fpeech,  checking 
them  for  going  fo  far  in  matters  that  were  above 
them,  and  that  belonged  only  to  him  :  Tho'  they 
brought  to  him  many  precedents  in  the  Reigns 
of  the  higheil  ipirited  of  all  our  Kings,  in  which 
Parliaments  had  not  only  offered  general  advices, 
about  the  entering  into  wars,  but  even  fpecial  ones, 
as  to  the  conduct  that  was  to  be  held  in  them. 
The  whole  Nation  thought  it  a  great  happinefs,  to 
fee  a  Sefllon,  that  Lord  Shaftibury's  willfulnefs 
had,  as  it  were,  driven  in  to  the  Court,   end  with 
doing  fo  little  mifchief ;  far  contrary  to  all  mcns 
expedtations. 

Danbyde-      When  the  Sefllon  was  over,  Lord  Danby  faw 
oared  a-   njs  rujn  was  inevitable,  if  he  could  not  bring  the 
fiance      ^n§  °^  ^rom  a  French  interefl  :  Upon  which  he 
fet  himfelf  much  to  it.     And,  as  he  talked  with 
an  extraordinary  zeal  againft  France  on  all  occa- 
fions,  fo  he  prefTed  the  King  much  to  follow  the 
advices  of  his  Parliament.     The  King  feemed   to 
Infill  upon  this,  that  he  would  once  have  a  peace 
made,  upon  the  grounds   that  he   had   concerted 
with  France  :  And,  when  that  was  done,  he  would 
enter  next  day  into  the  Alliance.     But  he  flood 
much  upon  this  •,  that  having  once  engaged  with 
France  in  the  war,  he  could  not  with  honour  turn 
againfl  France,  till  it  was  at  an  end.  This  was  fuch 
a  refining  in  a  point  of  honour,  which  that  King 
had  not  on  all  other  occafions  confidered  fo  much* 
that  all  men  believed  there  was  fomewhat  elfe  at 
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the  bottom.     The  Earl  of  Danby  continued  to   1677. 
give,  by  Sir  William  Temple,  all   poffible  afiu-  w-y^ 
ranees  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  prefling  him  ] ike- 
wile  to  make  fome  compliances  on  his  fide.     And 
he  gave  him  great  hopes  of  bringing  about  a  mar 
riage  with  the  Duke's  Daughter;  which  was.uni- 
verlally  defired  by  all  the  Proteftant  party,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.     Great  offers  were  made  to 
the  Duke  to  draw  him  into  the  Alliance.    He  was 
offered  the  command  of  the  whole   force  of  the 
Allies.     And  he  fcemed  to  be  wrought  on-  by  the 
profpecl  of  fo  great  an  authority.     There  was  a 
party  that  were  Hill  very  jealous  of  Lord  Danby 
in  all  this  matter.    Some  thought,  all  this. was  ar 
tifice  •,  that  a  war  would    be    offered   to  the  next 
Seffion,  only  to  draw  money  from  the  Parliament,  • 
and  thereby  to  raife  an  army  ;  and  that,  when  the 
army  was  raifed,  and  much  money  given  to  fup- 
port  it,  all  would  be  fold  to  France  for  another 
great   fum  ;    and  that  the  Parliament   would  be 
brought  to  give  the  money  to  pay  an  army    for 
fome  years,  till  the  Nation  fhould  be  fubdued  to 
an  entire  compliance  with  the  Court.    It  was  given 
out,  that  this   muft  be  the  fcheme  by  which  he 
maintained  himfelf  in  the  King  and  the  Duke's 
confidence,  even  when  he  declared  himfelf  an  open 
enemy  to  that  which  they  were  Hill  fupporting. 
This  he  did  with  fo  little  decency,  that  at  Sancrof?s 
confecration  dinner,  he  began  a  health,  to  the  con- 
fufion  of  all  that  were  not  for  a  war  with  France. 
He  got  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  afk  the  King's 
leave  to  come  over  at  the  end  of  the  campaign :  • 
With  which  the  Court  of  France  was  not  pleafed; 
for  they  fufpecled  a  defign  for  the  marriage.    But 
the  King  affured  Barillon,  who  was  lately  fent  over 
Embaffador  in  Courtin's  place,  that  there  was  not 
a  thought  of  that ;  and  that  the  Prince  of  Orange 
had  only  a  mind  to  talk  with  him :  And  he  hoped, 
he  mould  bring  him  into  fuch  meafurcs,  as  ihould 
Produce,  a  fpeedy  peace. 

.<*;  The 
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1677.  The  campaign  ended  unfuccefsfully  to  the 
v^Vw'  Prince :  For  he  fat  down  before  Charleroy,  but 
The  was  forced  to  raife  the  iiege.  When  that  was 
Orange0  over>  he  came  to  England,  and  flaid  fome  time 
cam/i'ito  in  it,  talking  with  his  two  uncks  about  a  peace. 
England.  But  they  could  not  bring  him  up  to  their  terms. 
After  a  fruitiefs  ftay  for  fome  weeks,  he  intended 
to  go  back  without  propofing  marriage.  He  had 
no  mind  to  be  denied :  And  he  faw  no  hope  of 
fucceeding,  unlefs  he  would  enter  more  entirely  into 
his  uncle's  meafures.  Lord  Danby  prefTed  his 
Haying  a  few  Days  longer,  and  that  the  manage- 
rnent  of  that  matter  might  be  left  to  him.  So  next 
Monday  morning,  after  he  had  taken  care,  by  all 
his  creatures  about  the  King,  to  put  him  in  a  very . 
good  humour,  he  came  to  the  King,  and  told 
him,  he  had  received  Letters  from  all  the  beft 
friends  his  Majefty  had  in  England,  and  mewed 
a  bundle  of  them  •,  (which  he  was  pretty  fure  the 
King  would  not  trouble  himfelf  to  read  ;  probably 
they  were  written  as  he  had  dire&ed.)  They  all 
agreed,  he  faid,  in  the  fame  advice,  that  the 
King  fhould  make  a  marriage  between  the  Prince 
of  Orange  and  the  Duke's  Daughter  :  For  they 
ail  believed  he  came  over  on  that  Account :  And, 
if  he  went  away  without  it,  no  body  would  doubt, 
but  that  he  had  propofed  it,  and  had  been  denied. 
Upon  which  the  Parliament  would  certainly  make 
addreffes  to  the  King  for  it.  And  if  the  marriage 
was  made  upon  that,  the  King  would  lofe  the 
grace  and  thanks  of  it :  But  if  it  was  ftill  denied, 
even  after  the  addreffes  of  both  Houfes,  it  would 
raife  jeakmfies  that  might  have  very  ill  confe- 
quences.  Whereas,  if  the  King  did  it  of  his  own 
motion,  he  would  have  the  honour  of  it  :  And, 
by  fo  doing,  he  would  bring  the  Prince  into  a 
greater  dependence  on  himfelf,  and  beget  in  the 
Nation  fuch  a  good  opinion  of  him,  as  would  lay 
a  foundation  forp  a  mutual  confidence.  This  he 
enforced  with  all  the  topicks  he  could  think . 

on, 
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on.     The  King  faid,  the  Prince  had  not  fo  much    1677, 
as  propofed  it :  Lord  Danby  owned  he  had  fpoke  ^V^ 
of  it  to  himfelf ;  and  faid,  that  his  not  moving  it 
to  the  King  was  only,  becaufe  he  apprehended  he 
was  not  like  to  fucceed  in  it.     The  King  faid  next, 
my  brother  will  never  confent  to  it.     Lord  Danby 
anfwered,  perhaps  not,    unlefs  the  King  took  it 
upon  him  to  command  it :  And  he  thought  it  was 
the  Duke's  intereft  to  have  it  done,  even  more  than 
the  King's :  All  People  were  now  pofTefifcd  of  his 
being  a  Papift,  and  were  very  apprehenfive  of  it : 
But  if  they  faw  his  daughter  given  to  one  that 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Proteftant  intereft,  it  would 
very  much  foften  thofe  apprehenfions,  when  it  did 
appear  that  his  religion  was  only  a  perfonal  thing, 
not  to  be  derived  to  his  children  after  him.   With 
all  this  the  King  was  convinced.     So  he  fent  for 
the   Duke,  Lord  Danby  flaying  ftiil  with  him. 
When  the  Duke  came,  the  King  told  him  he  had 
fent  for  him,  to  defire  he  would  confent  to  a  thing 
that  he  was  fure  was  as  much  for  his  intereft,  as 
it  was  for  his  own  quiet  and  fatisfaclion.     The 
Duke,  without  afking  what  it  was,  faid,  he  would 
be  ready  always  to  comply  with  the  King's  pleafure 
in  every  thing.     So  the  King  left  it  to  the  Lord 
Danby  to  fay  over  all  he  had  faid  on  that  head  to 
himfelf.     The  Duke  feemed  much  concerned.  But 
the  King  faid  to  him  ;  Brother,  I  defire  it  of  you 
for  my  fake,  as  well  as  your  own  :  And  upon  that 
the  Duke  confented  to  it.     So  Lord  Danby   lent 
immediately   for  the  Prince,    and  in   the  King's 
name  ordered  a  Council  to  be  prefently  fummoned. 
Upon  the  Prince's  coming,  the  King,  in  a  very 
obliging  way,   faid  to   him  ;  Nephew,  it  is  not 
good  for  man  to  be  alone,  I  will  give  you  a  help 
meet  for  you  :  And  fo  he  told  him  he  would  be- 
flow  his  niece  on  him.     And  the  Duke,  with   a 
feeming  heartinefs,  gave  his  confent  in  very  oblig 
ing  terms :  The  King  adding,  Nephew,  remember 
that  love  and  war  do  not  agree  well  together.     In 

the 
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1677.   the  mean  while  the  news  of  the  intended  marriage "• 
t^^v^  went  over  the  Court  and  Town.     All,  except  the  : 
French  and  the  Popilh  party,  were  much  pleafed 
with  it.     Barillon  was  amazed.     He  went  to  the 
Dutchefs  of  Portfmouth  ;  and  got  her  to  fend  all 
her  creatures  to  defire  to  fpeak  to  the  King  -:-  She 
He  mar-   writ  him  likewite  feveral  Billets  to  the  fame  pur- 
rled  the     pOfe>     gut  Lorc[  Danby  had  ordered  the  Council 

daughter  to  ^e  ca^ed  :  Anc^  ^e  to°^  care>  r^at  neither  the 
King  nor  the  Duke  fhould  be  fpoke  to,-,  till  the 
matter  was  declared  in  council.  And  when  that- 
was  done,  the  King  prefented  the  Prince  ta  the 
young  Lady,  as  the  peribn  he  deligned  fhould  be 
her  hufband.  When  Barillon  faw  it  was  gone  fo 
far,  he  fent  a  courier  to  the  Court  of  Francd-with 
the  news :  Upon  whofe  arrival  Montague,  that 
was  then  our  Embalfador  there,  was  lent  fbr.  : 
When  he  came  to  Verfailles,  he  faw  the  King  the 
moft  moved,  that  he  had  ever  obferved  him  to 
be.  He  afked  him,  when  was  the  marriage  to  be 
made  ?  Montague  underilood  not  what  he  meant. 
So  he  explained  all  to  him.  Montague  protefted 
to  him,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  whole  matter. 
That  King  faid,  he  always  believed  the  journey 
would  end  in  this  :  And  he  feemed  to  think  that 
our  Court  had  now  forfaken  him.  He  fpoke  of 
the  King's  part  in  it  more  decently  ;  but  expoflu- 
lated  feverely  on  the  Duke's  part,  who  had  now 
given  his  daughter  to  the  greateft  enemy  he  had  in  - 
the  world.  To  all  this  Montague  had  no  anfwer 
to  make.  But  next  night  he  had  a  courier  with 

CD 

letters,  from  the  King,  the  Duke,  and  the  Prince, 
to  the  King  of  France.  The  Prince  had  no  mind 
to  this  piece  of  courtfhip  :  But 'his  uncle  obliged 
him  to  it,  as  a  civility  due  to  kindred  and  blood. 
The  King  allured  the  King  of  France,  that  he  had 
made  the  match  on  defign  to  engage  the  Prince  to 
he  more  tractable  in  the  treaty,  that  was  now  go 
ing  on  at  Nimeguen.  The  King  of  France  re 
ceived  thefe  letters  civilly  -9  but  did  not  feem  much 

fatisiied 
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fetisfied  with  them.  Montague  was  called  over  1677. 
icon  after  this,  to.e,et  new  inftru&ions.  And  Lord  v-^y-x 
Danby  afked  him,  how  the  King  of  France  received 
the  news  of  the  marriage.  He  aniwered,  as  he  would 
have  done  -the  lofs  of  an  army  -,  and  that  he  had 
fpoke  very  hardly  of  the  Duke,  for  confenting  to 
it,,  and  not  at  leaft  acquainting  him  with  it.  Lord 
Danby  anfwered,  ;he  wronged  him  ;  for  he  did  not 
know  of  it  an  hour  before  it  was  publifhed,  and 
the  King  himfelf  not  above  two  hours.  All  this 
relation  I  had  from  Montague  himfelf.  It  was  a 
matter-piece  indeed,  and  the  chief  thing  in  the 
Earl  of  Danby's  miniftry,  for  which  the  Duke 
never  forgave  him. 

Upon  the  general  fatisfaction  that  this  marriage  1678. 
gave  the  whole  Nation,  a  new  feflion  of  Parlia-  *' 
ment  was  called  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  78  : 
To  which  the  Ki-ng  declared  the  fenfe  he  had  of 
the  dangerous  ftate  their  neighbours  were  in,  and 
that  it  was  neceffary  he  ihould  be  put  in  a  pofiure' 
to  bring  things  to  a  balance.  So  the  Houfe  was 
prefTed  to  fupply  the  King  in  fo  plentiful  a  manner, 
as  the  occafion  did  require.  The  Court  afked 
taoney,  both  for  an  army  and  a  fleet.  Sir  William 
Coventry  fhewed  the  great  inconvenience  of  railing 
a  land  army,  the  danger  that  might  follow  on  it, 
the  little  ufe  could  be  made  of  it,  and  the  great 
charge  it  mull  put  the  Nation  to :  He  was  for 
hiring  bodies  from  the  German  Princes,  and  for 
afiifting  the  -Dutch  with  money:  And  he  moved 
to  recal  our  troops  from  France,  and  to  employ . 
them  in  the  Dutch  Service:  He  thought,  that 
which  did  more  properly  belong  to  England,  was 
to  fet  out  a  great  fleet,  and  to  cut  off  the  French 
trade  every  where  •,  for  they  were  then  very  high 
in  their  manufactures  and  trade ;  their  people  were 
ingenious  as  well  as  mduftrious ;  they  wrought 
hard,  and  lived  low ;  fo  they  fold  cheaper  than 
others  could  do  ;  and  it  wa§  found,  that  we  fent 
very  near  a  million  of  our  Money  in  fpecie  every. 

year 
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1678.    year  for  the  balance  of  our  trade  with  them.    But 
WY"*W  the  King  had  promifed  fo  many  CommilTions  to 
men  of  quality  in  both  Houfes,  that  this  carried 
it  for  a  land  army.     It  was   faid,   what  hazard 
could  there  be  from  an  army  commanded  by  men 
of  eftates,  as  this  was  to  be  ?  A  fevere  act  pafs'd 
prohibiting  all  importation  of  the  French  manu 
factures  or  growth  for  three  years,  and  to  the  next 
feffion  of  Parliament  after  that.     This  was  made 
as  ftrict    as  was   pofiible  :  And  for  a  year  after 
it  was  well  look'd  to.    But  the  merchants  found 
ways  to  evade  it :  And  the  Court  was  too  much 
French,   not  to  connive  at  the  breach  of  it.    In 
the  preamble  of  this  Act  it  was  fet  forth,  that 
we  were  in  an  actual  war  with  France.     This  was 
excepted  to,  as  not  true  in  fact.     But  the  miniftry 
affirmed  we  were  already  engaged  fo  far  with  the 
Allies,  that  it  was   really  a  war,  and   that  our 
troops  were  already  called  from  France.    Coventry 
in  fome  heat  laid,  the  King  was  engaged,  and  he 
would  rather  be  guilty  of  the  murder  of  forty  men, 
than  to  do  any  thing  to  retard  the  progrefs  of  the 
war.     The  oddneis  of  the  exprefllon  made  it  to  be 
often  objected  afterwards  to  him.     A  poll  bill  was 
granted,  together  with  the  continuance  of  the  ad- 
Snpplies    ditional  cuftoms,  that  were  near  falling  off.     Six 
given  to-    hundred  thoufand  pound  was  alfo  given  for  a  land 
'  army,  and  fora  fleet.     All  the  Court  party  mag 
nified  the  defign  of  raifing  an  army.     They  faid, 
the  employing  hired  troops  was  neither  honourable 
nor  fafe.  The  Spaniards  were  willing  to  put  Oilend 
and  Newport  in  our  hands  :  And  we  could  not  be 
anfwerable  for  thefe  places,  if  they  were  not  kept 
by  our  own  people. 

The  At  this  time  the  King  of  France  made  a  Hep 

French      that  ftruck  terror  into  the  Dutch,  and  enflamed 

the  Engiiih  out   of  meafure.     Louvoy  till  then 

Jient*      was   rather  his  father's   afliflant,  than  a   minifler 

upon  his  own  foot.     He  at  this  time  gained  the 

credit  with  the  King,  which  he  maintained  fo  long 

i  afterwards. 
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afterwards.     He  propofed  to  him  the  taking  of   1678. 
Ghent  ;    and   thought •  that    the    King's    getting  ^"v^ 
into  fuch  a  place,  ib  near  the  Dutch,  would  im 
mediately  diipofe  them   to  a  peace.     But  it  was 
not  eafy  to   bring  their  army  fo   foon    about  it, 
without  being  obierved  :  So  the  execution  feemed 
impoffible.     He  therefore  laid  fuch  a  fcheme  of 
marches  and  countermarches,  as  did  amufe  all  the 
Allies.     Sometimes  the  defign  feemed  to  be  on  the 
Rhine  :  Sometimes  on  Luxemburgh.     And  while 
their  forces  were  lent  to  defend  thofe  places,  where 
they  apprehended   the  defign  was  laid,  and  that 
none   of   the    French    Generals     themfelves    did 
apprehend  what  the  true  defign  was,  all  on  the 
iudden  Ghent  was  invefted :  and  both  town  and 
citadel  were  quickly  taken.     This  was   Louvoy's 
m after-piece.     And  it  had  the  intended  effect.     It 
brought  the  Dutch   to  refolve  on  a  peace.     The 
French  King  might  have  taken  Bruges,  Oftend, 
and  Newport.     But  he  only  took  Ypres  ;  for  he 
had  no  mind  to  provoke  the  Englifh.     He  was 
fure  of  his  point  by  the  fright  this  put  the  Dutch 
in.    We  were  much  alarmed  at  it.    And  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth   was   immediately   fent   over   with 
fome  of  the  Guards. 

But  the  Parliament  grew  jealous,  as   they  had  The  affairs 
great  caufe  given  them,  both  by  what  was   then  of  ScGt- 
doing  in  Scotland,  and  by  the   management  they  land* 
obierved  at  Court.     And  now  I  muft  Jook  North 
ward  to  a  very  extraordinary   icene  that  opened 
there.     Duke  Lauderdale  and  his  Duchefs  went  to 
Scotland  the  former   year.      Pier  defign  was  to 
marry  her  Daughters  into  two  of  the  great  families 
of  Scotland,  Argile  ar«d  Murray,  which   (lie  did. 
But,  things  being  then  in  great  diforder,  by  reafon 
of   the  numbers    and  dcfp-rate  tempers  of  thofe 
who  were    intercommoned,    Sharp  pretended,  he 
was  in    great  danger  of    his   life;    and  that   the 
rather,  becaufe  the  peribn  that  had  made  the  at 
tempt  on  him  was  let  live  frill.  Upon  this,  I  muft 
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tell  what  had  paft  three  years  before  this.  Sharp 
had  obferved  a  man  that  kept  fhop  at  his  door, 
who  look'd  very  narrowly  at  him  always  as  he 
pafsM  by  :  And  he  fancied,  he  was  the  man  that 
fhot  at  him  fix  years  before.  So  he  ordered  him 
to  be  taken  up  and  examined.  It  was  found,  he 
had  two-  piilols  by  him,  that  were  deeply  charged, 
which  increafed  the  fufpicion.  Yet  the  man  de 
nied  all.  But  Sharp  got  a  friend  of  his  to  go  to 
him,  and  deal  with  him  to  make  a  full  confeffion  : 
And  he  made  folemn  promifes,  that  he  would  pro 
cure  his  pardon.  His  friend  anfwered,  he  hoped 
he  did  not  intend  to  make  ufe  of  him  to  trepan  a 
man  to  his  ruin.  Upon  that,  with  lifted  up  hands, 
Sharp  promife.d  by  the  living  God,  that  no  hurt 
fhould  come  to  him,  if  he  made  a  full  difcovery. 
The  perfon  came  again  to  him,  and  faid,  if  a 
promile  was  made  in  the  King's  name,  the 
prifoner  would  tell  all.  So  it  was  brought  before 
the  Council.  Lord  Rothes,  Halton,  and  Prim- 
rofe  were  ordered  to  examine  him.  Primrofe 
faid  it  would  be  a  ftrange  force  of  eloquence,  to 
perfuade  a  man  to  contefs,  and  be  hanged.  So 
Duke  Lauderdale,  being  the  King's  Commiflioner, 
gave  them  power  to  promife  him  his  life.  And  as 
foon  as  thefe  Lords  told  him  this,  he  immediately 
kneeled  down,  and  confeiTed  the  fa6l,  and  told  the 
whole  manner  of  it.  There  was  but  one  perfon 
privy  to  it,  who  was  then  dead.  Sharp  was 
troubled  to  fee  fo  fmall  a  difcovery  made  :  Yet 
they  could  not  draw  more  from  him.  So  then  it 
was  confidered,  what  fhould  be  done  to  him.  Some 
moved  the  cutting  off  his  right  hand.  Others 
faid,  he  might  learn  to  praclife  with  his  left 
hand,  and  to  take  his  revenge  •,  therefore  they 
thought  both  hands  fhould  be  cut  off.  Lord 
Rothes,  who  was  a  pleafant  man,  faid,  how  mall 
he  wipe  his  breech  then.  This  is  not  very  decent 
to  be  mentioned  in  luch  a  work,  if  it  were  not 
necefTary  -,  for  whon  the  truth  of  the  promife  now 

given 
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given  was  afterwards  called  in  queftion,  this  jeft    1678, 
was  called  to  mind,  and  made  the  whole  matter 
to  be  remembred.      But  Primrofe   moved,   that 
fince  life  was  promifed,  which  the  cutting  off  a 
limb  might  endanger,  it  was  better  to  kesp  him 
prifoner  during  life  in  a  caflle  they  had  in  the  Bafs, 
a  rock  in  the  mouth  of  the  Frith  :   And  thither 
he  was  fent.   But  it  was  thought  necefiary  to  make 
him  repeat  his  confeffion  in  a  Court  of  Judicature  : 
So  he  was  brought  into  the  Judiciary  Court  upon 
an  indictment  for  the  crime  to  which  it  was  ex 
pected  he  mould  plead  guilty.     But  the   Judge, 
who  hated  Sharp,  as  he  went  up  to  the  bench, 
paffing  by  the  prifoner   faid  to  him,  Confefs   no 
thing,  unlefs  you  are  fure  of  your  limbs  as  well  as 
of  your  life.    Upon  this  hint  he,  apprehending  the 
danger,  refufed  to  confefs  :  Which  being  reported 
to  the  Council,  an   ad  was  paft  mentioning  the 
promife  and  his  confeffion,  and  adding,  that  fmce 
he  had  retracted  his  confeffion,  they  likewife  re 
called   the  promife   of  pardon  :  The   meaning  of 
which  was  this,  that,  if  any   other  evidence  was 
brought  againfb  him,  the  promife  fhould  not  cover 
him  :  But  it  ftill  was  underflood,  that  this  pro 
mife  fecured  him  from  any  ill  effect  by  his  own 
confeffion.     The   thing   was    almoft  forgot   after 
four  years,  the  man  being  in  all  refpects  very  in- 
confiderable.     But  now  Sharp  would  have  his  life. 
So  Duke  Lauderdale  gave  way  to  it  :  And  he  was 
brought  to  Edinburgh  in  order  to  his  trial.   Nifbit, 
who  had  been  the  King's  Advocate,  and  was  one 
of  the  worthier!:  and    learnedeil  men  of  the  age, 
was  turned  out.     And  Mackenzie  was  put  in  his 
place,  who  was  a  man  of  much  life  and  wit,  but 
he  was  neither  equal   nor  correct  in  it :   He  has 
published  many  books,  fome  of  law,  but  all   full 
of  faults  -,  lor  he  was  a  flight  and  fuperfkial  man. 
Lockhart  was  affigned  counfel  for  the   prifoner. 
And  now  that  the  matter  came  again  into  peoples 
memory,    all   were    amazed   at    the   proceeding. 
C  2  Primrofe 
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1678.  ;Primrofe  was  turned  cue  of  the  place  of  Lord 
'  Kegifter,  and  was  made  Juftice  General.  Ke  fan 
cied  orders  had  been  given  to  raze  the  Act  that  the 
Council  had  made  :  So  he  turned  the  books,  and 
he  found  the  A 61  {till  on  record.  He  took  a  copy 
of  it,  and  lent  it  to  Mitchell's  Counfel :  That  was 
the  prifoner's  name.  And,  a  day  or  two  before 
the  trial,  he  went  to  Duke  Lauderdale,  who,  to- 
gether  with  Sharp,  Lord  Rothes,  and  Lord  Kalton, 
were  fummoned  as  the  prifoner's  witneffes.  He 
told  him y  many  thought  there  had  been  a  promife 
of  life  given.  Duke  Lauderdale  denied  it  ftiffly. 
Primroie  faid,  he  heard  there  was  an  Act  of  Coun 
cil  made  about  it,  and  he  wifhed  that  might  be 
looked  into.  Duke  Lauderdaie  faid,  he  was  fure 
it  was  not  pofiible,  and  he  would  not  give  himfelf 
the  trouble  to  turn  over  the  books  of  Council. 
Primrofe,  who  told  me  this,  faid  his  confciencc 
led  him  to  give  Duke  Lauderdale  this  warning  of 
the  matter,  but  that  he  was  not  forry  to  fee  him 
thus  reject  it.  The  trial  was  very  folemn.  The 
confefiion  was  brought  againit  him,  as  full  evi 
dence  :  To  which  Lockhart  did  plead,  to  the  ad 
miration  of  all,  to  fhew  that  no  extrajudidal  con 
fefiion  could  be  allowed  in  a  Court.  The  hard- 
fhips  of  a  prifon,  the  hopes  of  life,  with  other 
practifes,  might  draw  confeiiions  from  men,  when 
they  were  perhaps  drunk,  or  out  of  their  fenfes. 
He  brought  upon  this  a  meafure  of  learning,  that 
amazed  the  audience,  out  of  the  lawyers'*  of  all 
civilized  Nations.  And,  when  it  was  oppofed  to 
this,  that  the  Council  was  a  Court  of  Judicature, 
he  fhewcd,  that  it  was  not  the  proper  Court  for 
crimes  of  this  nature,  and  that  it  had  not  proceed 
ed  in  this  as  a  Court  of  Judicature.  And  he 
brought  out  likewife  a  great  deal  of  learning  upon 
thofe  heads.  But  this  was  over-ruled  by  the 
Court,  and  the  confefiion  was  found  to  be  judicial. 
The  next  thing  pleaded  for  him  was,  that  it  was 
drawn  from  him  upon  hope  and  promife  of  life  : 
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And  to  this  Sharp  was  examined,  The  perfon  he  1678. 
had  fcnt  to  Mitchell  gave  a  lull  evidence  of  the  ^"Y"s"/ 
promifes  he  had  made  him  :"  But  Sharp  denied 
them  all.  He  alfo  denied  he  heard  any  promiie  of 
lite  made  him  by  the  Council  :  So  did  the  Lords 
Lauderdale,  Rothes,  and  Halton,  to  the  aftoniflv- 
nu'ut,of  all  that  were  preient.  Lockhart  upon 
that  produced  a  copy  of  the  Act  of  Council,  that 
e  exprefs  mention  of  the  promife  given,  and 
of  his  having  confefled  upon  that.  And  the  pri- 
loner  prayed  that  the  books  of  Council,  which  lay 
in  a  room  over  that  in  which  the  Court  fat,  might 
be  fent  for.  Lockhart  pleaded,  that  fince  the 
Court  had  judged  that  the  Council  was  a  Judica 
ture,  all  people  had  a  right  to  fearch  into  their 
regiftcrs  -,  and  the  prifoner,  who  was  like  to  fuller 
by  a  confefilon  made  there,  ought  to  have  the  be 
nefit  of  thofe  books.  Duke  Lauderdale,  who  was 
in  the  Court  only  as  a  witneis,  and  ib  had  no 
right  to  fpeak,  ftood  up,  and  laid,  he  and  thofe 
other  noble  perfons  were  not  brought  thither  to  be 
accufed  of  perjury  ;  and  added,  that  the  books 
of  Council  were  the.  King's  fecrets,  and  that  no 
Court  fhould  have  the  perilling  of  them.  Ihe 
Court  was  terrified  with  this,  aad.  the  Judges  were 
divided  in  opinion.  Primrofe,  and  one  other, 
was  for  calling  for  the  books.  But  three  were -of 
opinion,  that  they  were  not  to  furnifh  the  prifoner 
with  evidence,  but  to  judge  of  that  which  he 
brought.  And  here  was  only  a  bare  copy,  not 
attefted  upon  oath,  which  ought  not  to-  have  been 
read.  So,  this  defence  being  rejected,  he  was  caft 
and  condemned. 

As.  foon  as  the  court  broke 'up,  the  Lords  went  And  con 
up  ftairs,  and  to  their  fhame  found  the  Act  re-  demeanor, 
corded,  and    figned   by  Lord    Rothes,  as    Prefi- 
dent    of  the  Council.      He  pretended,  he  figned 
every  thing  that  the  clerk  of  Council  put  in   the 
book  without  reading  it.      And  it  was  intended 
to  throw  it  on   him.     But  he,  to  clear  himfelf, 
C  3  k  arched 
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1678.  fearched  among  his  papers,  and  found  a  draught 
°f  tne  Act  in  Niftyt's  hand.  So,  he  being  rich, 
and  one  they  had  turned  out,  they  refolved  to  put 
it  upon  him,  and  to  fine  him  deeply.  But  he  ex 
amined  the  Sederunt  in  the  book,  and  fpoke  to  all 
who  were  there  at  the  board,  of  whom  nine  hap 
pened  to  be  in  Town,  who  were  ready  to  depoie 
upon  oath,  that  when  the  Council  had  ordered  this 
Act  to  be  drawn,  the  clerk  of  the  Council  defired 
the  help  of  the  King's  Advocate  in  penning  it, 
which  he  gave  him  ;  and  his  draught  was  approved 
by  the  Council.  And  now  Lord  Rothes's  jefl  was 
remembred.  Yet  Duke  Lauderdale  ftill  ftood  to 
it,  that  the  promife  could  only  be  for  interceeding 
with  the  King  for  his  pardon,  imce  the  Council 
had  not  the  power  of  pardoning  in  them.  Lord 
Kincardin  aded  in  this  the  part  of  a  Chriflian  to 
an  enemy.  Duke  Lauderdale  had  writ  to  him,  he 
being  then  ferving  for  him  at  Court,  that  he  re 
ferred  the  account  of  Mitchell's  bufinefs  to  his 
brother's  letters  -,  in  which  the  matter  was  truly 
related,  that  upon  promife  of  life  he  had  confefied 
the  fact ;  and  he  concluded,  defiring  him  to  afk 
the  King,  that  he  would  be  pleafed  to  make  good 
the  promife.  Thefe  letters  I  faw  in  Lord  Kin- 
cardin's  hand.  Before  the  trial  he  fent  a  Bifhop 
to  Duke  Lauderdale,  defiring  him  to  confider 
better  of  that  matter,  before  he  would  upon  oath 
deny  it :  For  he  was  fure  he  had  it  under  his,  and 
his  brother's  hand,  though  he  could  not  yet  fall 
upon  their  letters.  But  Duke  Lauderdale  defpifed 
this.  Yet,  before .  the  execution  he  went  to  his 
houfe  in  the  country,  and  there  found  the  letters, 
and  brought  them  in  with  him,  and  mewed  them 
to  that  Bifhop.  All  this  made  fome  impreffion 
on  Duke  Lauderdale  :  And  he  was  willing  to  grant 
a  reprieve,  and  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  King. 
So  a  petition  was  offered  to  the  Council :  And  he 
fpoke  for  it.  But  Sharp  faid,  that  was  upon  the 
matter  the  expofing  his  perfon  to  any  man  that 

would 
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would  attempt  to  murder  him,  fince^  favour  was 
to  be  mewed  to  fuch  an  affaffm.  Then  faid  Duke 
Lauderdale,  in  an  impious  jeft,  Let  Mitchell 
glorify  God  in  the  grafs  market,  which  was  the 
place  where  he  was  to  be  hanged.  This  aclion, 
and  all  concerned  in  it,  were  look'd  at  by  all  people 
with  horror.  And  it  was  fuch  a  complication  of 
treachery,  perjury,  and  cruelty,  as  the  like  had  not 
perhaps  been  known.  Yet  Duke  Lauderdale  had 
a  Chaplain,  Hickes,  afterwards  Dean  of  Worcefter, 
who  publimed  a  falfe  and  partial  relation  of  this 
matter,  in  order  to  the  justifying  of  it.  Prim- 
rofe  not  only  gave  me  an  account  of  .this  matter, 
but  fent  me  an  authentick  record  of  the  trial,  every 
page  figned  by  the  clerk  of  the  Court ;  of  which 
I  have  here  given  an  abftracl:.  This  I  fet  down  the 
more  fully,  to  let  my  readers  fee  to  what  a  height 
in  wickednefs  men  may  be  carried,  after  they  have 
once  thrown  off  'good  principles.  What  Sharp 
did  now  to  preferve  himfelf  from  fuch  practices 
was  probably  that  which,  both  in  the  juft  judg 
ment  of  God,  and  the  enfiamed  fury  of  wicked 
men,  brought  him  two  years  after  to  fuch  a  difmal 
end. 

This  made  way  to  more  defperate  undertakings. 
Conventicles  grew  in  the  Weft  to  a  very  unfuffer- 
able  pitch  :  They  had  generally  with  them  a  troop 
of  armed  and  defperate  men,  that  drew  up,  and 
fent  parties  out  to  fecure  them.  Duke  Lauderdale 
upon  this  threatned  he  would  extirpate  them,  and 
ruin  the  whole  country,  if  a  flop  was  not  put  to 
thofe  meetings.  The  chief  men  of  thofe  parts 
upon  that  went  into  Edinburgh  :  They  offered  to 
guard,  and  aflift  any  that  mould  be  fent  to  execute 
the  laws  againft  all  offenders  ;  and  offered  to  leave 
fome  as  Hoftages,  who  mould  be  bound  body  for 
body  for  their  fecurity  :  They  confeffed  there  were 
many  Conventicles  held  among  them  in  a  moll 
fcandalous  manner :  But,  tho5  they  met  in  the 
fields,  and  many  of  them  were  armed,  yet,  when 
C  4  their 
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1678:  their  fermofts  were  done,  they  difperfed  themfelves  : 
tX"Y"\^  And  there  was  no  violent  oppolition  made  at  any 
time  to  the  execution  of  the  law  :  So,  they  faid, 
there  was  no  danger  of  the  publick  peace  of  the 
country.      Thole   conventicling  people  were  be 
come  very  giddy  and  furious :  And  fome  hot  and 
hair- brained  young  preachers  were  chiefly  followed 
among  them,    who  infufed   wild    principles   into 
their  hearers,  which  were   difowned  by   the   chief 
men  of  the  party.     The  truth   was,  the  country 
was  in  a  great  diftraction :  And  that  was  chiefly 
occafioned  by  the  ftrange  adminiftration  they  were 
The  admi- then  under.     Many  grew  weary  of  their  country, 
mflration    anc}    even  of  their  lives.      If  Duke  Lauderdale, 
ve^vicT  or  any  °f  *lis  party,  brought  a  complaint  againft 
lent  and    any  of  the  other  fide,  how  falfe  or  frivolous  fo- 
illegal.      ever,  they  were  fummoned  upon  it  to  appear  be 
fore  the  Council,  as  lowers  of  fedition,  and  as  men 
that  fpread  lies  of  the  Government :  And  upon  the 
flighted  pretences  they  were  fined  and  imprifoned. 
"When  very   illegal  things  were  to  be  done,  the 
common  method  was  this :  A  letter  was  drawn 
for  it  to  be  ligned  by  the  King,  directing  it  upon 
fome  colour  of  law  or  ancient  practice  :  The  King 
.figned  whatfoever  v/as  thus  lent  to    him  :    And 
when  his  letter  was  read  in  Council,  if  any  of  the 
lawyers  or  others  of  the  board  offered  to   object 
to  it,  he  v/as  brow-beaten,  as  a  man  that  oppofed 
the  King's  fervice,  and  refuted  to  obey  his  orders. 
And  by  thefe  means  things  were  driven  to  great 
extremities. 

Upon  one  of  thofe  letters,  a  new  motion  v/as 
fet  on  foot,  that  went  beyond  all  that  had  been 
yet  made.  All  the  landlords  in  the  Weftern 
Counties  were  required  to  enter  into  bonds  for 
themfelves,  their  wives,  children,  fervants,  tenants, 
and  all  that  lived  upon  their  eftates,  that  they 
fhould  not  goto  Conventicles,  nor  harbour 'any- 
vagrant  teachers,  or  any  Intercommuned  perfons  ; 
and  that  they  Ihould  live  in  ja.ll  points  according 
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to  law  under  the  penalties  of  the  lav/s.  This  was 
generally  rcfufed  by  them  :  They  faid,  the  law  did 
not  impofe  it  on  them  :  They  could  not  be  an- 
fwerable  for  their  fcrvants,  much  lefs  for  their 
tenants,:  This  put  it  in  the  power  of  every  fervant 
or  tenant  to  ruin  them.  Upon  their  refufing  this, 
Duke  Lauderdale  writ  to  the  King,  that  the 
country  was  in  a  Hate  of  rebellion,  and  that  it  was 
neceflary  to  proceed  to  hoftilities  for  reducing  them. 
So  by  a  letter,  fuch  as  he  lent  up,  the  King  left 
it  to  him  and  the  Council  to  take  care  of  the 
.pubiick  peace  in  the  beft  way  they  could. 

Upon  this  all  the  force  the  King  had  was  ferit  pn  ,r 
into  the  weft  .country,  with  fome  cannon,  as  ifofVfii 
:  had  been  lor  fome  dangerous  expedition  :  And  ]^dcn 
letters 'were  writ  to  the  Lords  in  the  Highlands :  f-'ntr° 
to  fend  all  the  ftrength  they  could  to  alfift  the  lu 
King's  army.  The  Marquifs  of  Aihol,  to'ffi& 
his  greatnefs,  fent  2400  men.  The  Earl  of  Braid- 
albin  lent  1700.  And  in  all,  8060  men  were 
brought  into  the  country,  and  let  loofe  upon  free 
quarter.  A  Committee  of  Council  was  Vent  to 
give  neceiTary  orders.  Here  was  an  Army  But 
no  enemy  appeared.  The  Highlanders  were  -very 
unruly,  and  Hole,  and  robbed  every  where.  The 
gentlemen  of  the  country  were  required  to  de 
liver  up  their  arms  upon  oath,  and  to  keep  no 
horfe  above  four  pound  price.  The  gentlemen 
looked  on,  and  would  do  nothing.  'This  put  Tuke 
Lauderdale  in  fuch  a  frenzy,  that  at  Council  table 
he  made  bare  his  arms  above  his  elbow,  and  fr/orc 
by  Jehovah  he  would  make  them  enter  into  thofe 
bonds.  Duke  Hamilton,  and  others,  who 'were 
vexed  to  lee  fuch  wafte  made  on  their  eftates  i* 
plowing  time  efpecially,  came  to  Edinbiirih  to 
try  if  it  was  poflible  to  mollify  him.  But  ^Pro 
clamation  was  kTucd  out,  requiring  all  the  inhabi 
tants  ot  thofe  Counties  to  go  to  their  houfbs,  to  be 
iffiftant  to  the  King's  hoft,  and  to  obey  fuch  orders 
as  Ihould  be  fent  them.  And  by  another  pro 
clamation 
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1678.  clamation  all  men  were  forbidden  to  go  out  of  the 
Kingdom  without  leave  from  the  Council,  on  pre 
tence  that  their  ftay  was  neceffary  for  the  King's 
fervice.     Thefe  things  feemed  done  on  defign  to 
force  a  rebellion  ;  which  they  thought  would  be 
foon  quafh'd,  and  would  give  a  good  colour  for 
keeping  up  an  army.     And  Duke  Lauderdale's 
party  depended  fo  much  on  this,  that  they  began 
to   divide   in  their    hopes   the  confifcated  eftates 
among  them  :  So  that  on  Valentine's  day,  inftead 
of  drawing  miftrefles,  they   drew  eftates.      And 
great  joy  appeared  in  their   looks   upon  a  falfe 
alarm  that  was  brought  them   of  an  infurrection  : 
And  they  were  as  much  dejected,  when  they  knew 
it  was  falfe.     It  was  happy  for  the  publick  peace, 
that  the  people  were  univerfally  poflefled  with  this 
opinion  :  For  when  they  faw  a  rebellion  was   de- 
fired,  they  bore  the  prefent  oppreffion  more  quietly, 
than  perhaps  they  would  have  done,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  that.     All  the  chief  men  of  the   country 
were  fummoned  before  the  Committee  of  Council, 
and  charged  with  a  great  many  crimes,  of  which 
they  were  required  to  purge  themfelves  by  oath  : 
Otherwife  they  would  hold  them  guilty,  and  pro 
ceed  againft  them   as  fuch.      It   was  in  vain  to 
pretend,  that  this  was  againft  all  law,  and  was  the 
practice  only  of  the  Courts  of  Inquifition.  Yet 
the  gentlemen,  being  thus  forced  to  it,  did  purge 
themfelves  by  oath.     And,  after  all  the  enquiries 
that  were  made,  there  did  not  appear  one  iingle 
circumftance  to  prove  that  any  rebellion  was  in 
tended.     And  when  all  other  things  failed  fo  evi 
dently,  recourfe  was  had  to  a  writ,  which  a  man 
who  fufpects  another  of  ill  defigns  towards  him 
may  ferve  him  with  :  And  it  was  called  Law-Bor- 
roughs,    as  moft  ufed  in   Borroughs.     This  lay 
againft  a  whole  family :  The  mafter  was  anfwerable, 
if  any  one  of  his  houfhold  broke  it.     So,  by  a 
new  practice,  this  writ  was  ferved  upon  the  whole 
country  at  the  King's  fuit :    And,  upon  ferving 
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the  writ,  fecurity  was  to  be  given,  much  like  the     1678. 
binding    men  to    their   good   behaviour.     Many  wv 
were  put  in  prifon  for  refufing  to  give  this   fe 
curity. 

Duke  Hamilton  had  intimation  fent  him,  that  Many  of 
it  was  defigned  to  ferve  this  on  him.     So  he,  and  the  No- 
ten  or  twelve  of  the  Nobility,  with  about  fifty  caj'^  u 
gentlemen   of  quality,  came  up   to   complain  of  to  com? 
all  this  ;   which  looked   like   French,    or   rather  plain  to 
like  Turkifh  government.     The  Lords  of  Athol  the  &inS 
and  Perth,  who  had  been  two  of  the  Committee 
of  Council,  and  had  now  fallen  off  from  Duke 
Lauderdale,  came  up  with  them  to  give  the  King 
an  account  of  the  whole  progrefs  of  this  matter. 
The  clamour  this  made  was  fo  high,  that  Duke 
Lauderdale  faw  he  could  not  Hand  under  it.     So 
the  Highlanders  were  fent  home,  after  they  had 
wafted  the  country  near  two  months.     And  he 
magnified  this  as  an  act  of  his  companion,  that 
they  were  fo   foon  difmift.     Indeed   all  his   own 
party  were  againft  him  in  it.     Lord  Argile   fent 
none  of  his  men  down  with  the  other  Highlanders. 
And  Lord  Stairs  pretended  that  by  a  fall  his  hand 
was  out  of  joint  :  So  he  figned  none  of  thefe  wild 
orders. 

When  the  Scotch  Nobility  came  to  London,  the  But  the 
King  would  not  fee  them,  becaufe  they  were  come  K 

out  of  the  Kingdom  in  contempt  of  a  Proclama-  ivou     no 
,     ,     ,  &      r  .  ,        ,        ^  *     ,  fee  them. 

tion  ;    tho    they  laid,    that  Proclamation,  oemg 

intended  to  hinder  them  from  bringing  their  com 
plaints  to  the  King,  was  one  of  their  greateft 
grievances.  But  it  was  anfwered,  they  ought  to 
have  afked  leave  :  And  if  it  had  been  denied  thenj, 
they  were  next  to  have  afked  the  King's  leave  : 
And  the  King  infilled  ilill  on  this.  Only  he  faw 
the  Lords  of  Athol  and  Perth.  The  madnefs  of 
this  proceeding  made  him  conclude,  that  Duke 
Lauderdale's  head  was  turned.  Yet  he  would  not 
difown,  much  lefs  punifh  him  for  what  he  had 
done.  But  he  intended  to  put  Scotland  in  another 
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management,  and  to  fet  the  Duke  of  Monmoiith 
at  the  head  of  it.  So  he  fuffered  him  to  go  to  the 
Scotch  Lords,  and  be  their  interceffor  with  him. 
They  were  all  much  charmed  with  the  foftnefs  of 
his  temper  and  behaviour.  But,  tho5  he  affured 
them  the  King  would  put  their  affairs  in  other 
hands,  they  looked  on  that  as  one  of  the  King's 
artifices  to  get  rid  of  them.  The  matter  made 
great  noife  :  And  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  feffion 
of  Parliament  here.  And  all  people  faid,  that  by 
the  management  in  Scotland  it  appeared  what  was 
the  fpirit  of  the  Government  -,  and  what  would  be 
done  here,  as  foon  as  the  defigns  of  the  Court  were 
brought  to  a  greater  perfection.  The  Earl  of 
Danby,  by  fupporting  Duke  Lauderdale,  heighrned 
the  prejudices  that  himfelf  lay  under.  The  Duke 
did  alfo  juilify  his  conduct ;  which  raifed  higher 
jealoufies  of  him,  as  being  pleafed  with  that  method 
of  government.  The  chief  of  the  Scotch  Nobility 
were  heard  before  the  Cabinet-Council.  And  the 
Earl  of  Nottingham  held  them  chiefly  to  the  point 
of  coming  out  of  the  Kingdom  in  the  face  of  a 
Proclamation.  They  faid,  fuch  Proclamations 
were  anciently  legal,  when  we  had  a  King  of  our 
own  among  ourfelves :  But  now  it  was  manifeftly 
againft  law,  fmce  it  barred  them -from  accefs  to  the 
King,  which  was  a  right  that  was  never  to  be  de-' 
nied  them.  Lord  Nottingham  objected  next  to 
them  a  practice  of  making  the  heads  of  the  families 
or  clans  in  the  Highlands  to  bind  for  their  whole 
name  ;  and  why  by  a  parity  of  reafon  might  they 
not  be  required  to  bind  for  their  tenants  ?  It  was 
anfwered,  that  anciently  eftates  :  were  let  fo  low, 
that  fervice  and  the  following  the  landlords  was 
inftead  of  a  rent  ;  and  then,  in  the  inroads  that 
were  made  into  England,  landlords  were  required 
to  bring  their  tenants  along  with  them  :  But  now 
lands  were  let  at  rack  :  And  fo  an  end  was  put  to 
that  fervice  :  In  the  Highlands  the  feuds  among 
the  families  were  ftill  ib  high,  that  every  name 
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came  under  fuch  a  dependance  on  the  head  or  chief    1678. 
of  it  for  their  own  fccurity,  that  he  was  really  the  ^^T^ 
mailer  of  them  all,  and  fo .  might  be  bound  for 
them  :  But  even  this  was  only  to  rellrain  depre 
dations  and  murthers  :  And  it  was  an  unheard  of 
ftretch,  to  oblige  men  to  be  bound  for  others  in 
matters  of  Religion  and  Conference,  whether  real 
or  pretended. 

The  whole  matter  was  at  that  time  let  fall.   And  A  Con- 
Duke  Lauderdale  took  advantage  from  their  ab-  vention  of 
fence  to  defire  leave  from  the  King  to  fummon  a  E.ftate 
Convention   of   Eftates  ;    from  whom  he  might  ^vy"  ™J 
more  certainly  underiland  the  fenfe  of  the  whole  juitifies 
Kingdom.  And,  what  by  corrupting  the  Nobility,  the  admi- 
what  by  carrying   elections,    or   at   leafl  difputes  ml:ratloa> 
about  them,  which  would  be  judged  as  the  ma 
jority  mould  happen  to  be  at  firil,  he  hoped  to 
carry  his  point.     So  he  ifTued  out  the  writs,  while 
they   were   at  London,  knowing   nothing  of  the 
defign.      And   thefe    being    returnable   in   three 
weeks,  he  laid  the  matter  fo,  that  before  they  could 
get  home,  all  the  elections  were  over  :  And  he  was 
mailer  of  above  four  parts  in  five  of  that  AfTembly. 
So  they  granted  an  afifefTmenc  for  three  years,  in 
order  to  the  maintaining  a  greater  force.     And 
they  wrote  a  letter  to  the  King,  not  only  juflify- 
ing,  but  highly   magnifying  Duke  Lauderdale's 
government.     This  was  fo   bafe  and  fo  abject  a 
thing,  that   it  brought  the  whole  Nation  under 
great  contempt. 

And  thus  1  leave  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  which  Affairs  in 
had  a  very  ill  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  Englifh-,EnSland- 
chiefly  on  the  Houfe  of  Commons  then  fitting, 
who  upon  it  made  a  new   addrefs  againil  Duke 
Lauderdale.     And  that  was  followed  by  another 
of  a  higher  ftrain,  reprefenting   to   the  King  the 
ill  effects  of  his  not  harkning  to  their  addrefs  the 
former  year  with  relation  to  foreign  affairs  •,  and 
defiring  him  to  change  his  Miniftry,  and  to  dif- 
raifs  all  thofe  that  had  advifed  the  prorogation  at 
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that  time,  and  his  delaying  fo  long  to  afilft  the 
Allies.     This  was  carried  only  by  a  fmall  majo- 
The         rity  of  two  or  three.     So  Lord  Danby  brought 
Houfe  of  Up  au  fog  creatures,  the  aged  and  infirm  not  ex- 
^rew^ea-8  cePted  :  And  tften  tne  majority  lay  the  other  way  : 
lousof'the  And  by  fhort  adjournments  the  Parliament  was 
Court.      kept  fitting  till  Midfummer.     Once  Lord  Danby, 
thinking  he  had  a  clear  majority,  got  the  King  to 
fend  ameffage  to  the  Houfe,  defiring  an  additional 
Revenue  of  300,000  1.  during  life.     This  fet  the 
Houfe  all  in  a  flame.     It  was  faid,  here  was  no 
demand  for  a  war,  but  for  a  revenue,  which  would 
furnifh  the  Court  fo  well,  that  there  would  be  no 
more   need    of  Parliaments.      The  Court  party 
thought  fuch  a  gift  as  this  would  make  them  ufe- 
lefs.     So  the  thing  was  upon  one  debate  rejected 
without  a  divifion.     Lord  Danby  was  much  cen- 
fured  for  his  ram  attempt,  which  difcovered  the  de- 
figns  of  the  Court  too  barefacedly.  At  the  fame  time 
he  ordered  Montague  to  treat  with  the  Court  of 
France  for  a  peace,  in  cafe  they  would  engage  to 
pay  the  King  300,000 1.  a  year  for  three  years.  So, 
when  that  came  afterwards  to  be  known,  it  was 
then  generally  believed,  that  the  defign  was  to  keep 
up  and  model  the  army   now  railed,    reckoning 
there  would  be  money  enough  to  pay  them  till  the 
Nation  mould  be  brought  under  a  military   go 
vernment.     And  the  opinion  of  this  prevailed  fo, 
that  Lord  Danby  became  the  moil  hated  Miniiler 
that  had  ever  been  about  the  King.     All  people 
faid  now,  they  faw  the  fecret  of  that  high  favour 
he  had  been  fo  long  in,  and  the  black  defigns  that 
he  was  contriving.     At  this  time  exprefles   went 
very  quick  between  England  and  France  :  And 
the  flate  of  foreign  affairs  varied  every  poll.  So  that 
it  was  vifible  we  were  in  a  fecret  negotiation  :   Of 
which  Temple  has  given  fo  particular  an  Account, 
that  I  refer  my  reader  wholly  to  him.     But  I  mall 
add  one   particular,  that  he  has  not  mentioned  : 
Montague,  who  was  a  man  of  pleafure,  was  in  an 
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intrigue  with  the  Duchefs  of  Cleveland,  who  was  1678. 
quite  caft  off  by  the  King,  and  was  then  at  Paris.  ^v^ 
The  King  had  ordered  him  to  find  out  an  aftro- 
loger,  of  whom  it  was  no  wonder  he  had  a  good 
opinion  •,  for  he  had,  long  before  his  Reftoration, 
foretold  he  mould  enter  London  on  the  29^1  of 
May  60.  He  was  yet  alive,  and  Montague  found 
him  ;  and  faw  he  was  capable  of  being  corrupted. 
So  he  refolved  to  prompt  him,  to  fend  the  King 
fuch  hints  as  fhould  ferve  his  own  ends.  And  he 
was  fo  bewitched  with  the  Duchefs  of  Cleveland, 
that  he  trufted  her  with  this  fecret.  But  me,  grow 
ing  jealous  of  a  new  amour,  took  all  the  ways 
me  could  think  on  to  ruin  him,  referving  this  of 
the  aftrologer  for  her  laft  fliift.  And  by  it  me 
compafied  her  ends  :  For  Montague  was  entirely 
loft  upon  it  with  the  King,  and  came  over  without 
being  recalled.  The  Earl  of  Sunderland  was  fent 
Embaffador  in  his  room. 

The  treaty  went  on  at  Nimeguen,  where  Temple  Affairs 
and  Jenkins  were  our  Plenipotentiaries.  The  States  a'; road, 
were  refolved  to  have  a  peace.  The  Prince  of 
Orange  did  all  he  could  to  hinder  it.  But  De 
Wit's  party  began  to  gather  ftrength  again.  And 
they  infufed  a  jealoufy  in  all  people,  that  the 
Prince  intended  to  keep  up  the  war  for  his  own 
ends.  A  peace  might  be  now  had  by  reftoring  all 
that  belonged  to  the  States,  and  by  a  tolerable 
barrier  in  Flanders.  It  is  true,  the  great  difficulty 
was  concerning  their  allies,  the  King  of  Denmark, 
and  the  Elector  of  Brandenburgh  ;  who  had  fallen 
on  the  Swede,  upon  the  King's  declaring  for  France, 
and  had  beat  him  out  of  Germany.  No  peace 
could  be  had,  unlefs  the  Swede  was  reftored. 
Thofe  Princes  who  had  been  quite  exhaufted  by 
that  war,  would  not  confent  to  this.  So  they, 
who  had  adhered  fo  faithfully  to  the  States  in  their 
extremity,  prefled  them  to  flick  by  them.  And 
this  was  the  Prince  of  Orange's  conftant  topick : 
How  could  they  expect  any  of  their  allies  fhould 
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flick  to  them,  if  they  now  forfook  fuch  faithful 
friends  ?  But  nothing  could  prevail.  It  was  given 
out  in  Holland,  that  they  could  not  depend  on 
England,  that  Court  being  fo  entirely  in  a  French 
interefl,  that  they  fufpected  they  would,  as  they 
had  once  done,  fell  them  again  to  the  French. 
And  this  was  believed  to  be  let  out  by  the  French 
minifters  themfelves,  who,  to  come  at  their  ends, 
were  apt  enough  to  give  up  even  thole  who  fa- 
cnficed  every  thing  to  them.  It  was  laid,  the 
Court  of  France  would  confider  both  Denmark 
and  Brandenburgh,  and  repay  the  charge  of  the 
war  againft  Sweden.  This,  it  was  faid,  was 
to  force  thofe  Princes  into  a  dependence  on  France, 
who  would  not  continue  thofe  payments  fo  much 
for  pail  as  for  future  fervices.  In  the  mean  while 
the  French  had  blocked  up  Mons.  So  the  Prince 
of  Orange  went  to  force  them  from  their  polls. 
Luxemburgh  commanded  there,  and  feemed  to  be 
in  full  hope  of.  a  peace,  when  the  Prince  came  and 
attacked  him.  And,  notwithstanding  the  advan 
tage  of  his  lituation,  it  appeared  how  much  the 
Dutch  army  was  now  fuperior  to  the  French,  for  they 
beat  them  out  of  fever ai  pofls.  The  Prince  had 
no  order  to  flop.  He  indeed  knew  that  the  peace 
was  upon  the  matter  concluded.  But  no  intimation 
was  yet  made  to  him.  So  it  was  lawful  for  him 
to  take  all  advantages.  And  he  was  not  appre- 
henfive  of  a  new  embroilment,  but  rather  wifhed 
it.  The  French  treafure  was  fo  exhaufled,  and 
their  King  was  fo  weary  of  the  war,  that  no  notice 
was  taken  of  the  bufinefs  of  Mons.  The  treaty  at 
Nimeguen  was  fmifhed,  and  ratified.  Yet  new 
difficulties  arofe,  upon  the  French  King's  refufing 
to  evacuate  the  places  that  were  to  be  reftored  till 
the  Swede  was  reftored  to  all  his  dominions.  Upon 
this  the  Englifh  flruck  in  again  :  And  the  Xing 
talked  fo  high,  as  if  he  would  engage  in  a  new 
war.  But  the  French  prevented  that,  and  did 
evacuate  the  places.  And  then  they  got  Denmark 
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and  Brandenburgh  into  their  dependence,  under 
the  pretence  of  repaying  the  charge  of  the  war. 
But  it  was  more  truly,  the  engaging  them  into  the  > 
interefts  of  France  by  great  penfions.  So  a  gene 
ral  peace  quickly  followed.  And  there  was  no 
more  occafion  for  our  troops  beyond  fea.  The 
French  were  fo  apprehenfive  of  them,  that  Rou- 
vigny,  now  Earl  of  Gallway,  was  fent  over  to  ne 
gotiate  matters.  That  which  France  infifted  molt 
on,  was  the  difbanding  the  army.  And  the  force 
of  money  was  fo  ftrong,  that  he  had  orders  to  offer 
fix  millions  of  their  money,  in  cafe  the  army  mould 
be  difbanded  in  Auguft.  Rouvigny  had  fuch  an 
ill  opinion  ofthedeiigns  of  our  Court,  if  the  army 
was  kept  up,  that  he  infifted  on  fixing  the  day  for 
difbanding  it  -,  at  which  the  Duke  was  very  un^ 
eafy.  And  matters  were  fo  managed,  that  the  army 
was  not  difbanded  by  the  day  prefixed  for  it.  So 
the  King  of  France  fav'd  his  money.  And  for 
this  piece  of  good  management  Rouvigny  was 
much  commended.  The  troops  were  brought  into 
England,  and  kept  up,  under  the  pretence  that 
there  was  not  money  to  pay  them  off.  So  all  peo 
ple  looked  on  the  next  feffion  as  very  critical.  The 
party  againft  the  Court  gave  all  for  loft.  They 
believed  the  Lord  Danby,  who  had  fo  often 
brought  his  party  to  be  very  near  the  majority, 
would  now  lay  matters  fo  well  as  to  be  fure  to 
carry  the  Seffion.  And  many  did  fo  defpair  of 
being  able  to  balance  his  numbers,  that  they  re- 
folved  to  come  up  no  more,  and  reckoned  that  all 
oppofition  would  be  fruitlefs,  and  ferve  only  to 
expofe  themfelves  to  the  fury  of  the  Court.  But 
of  a  fudden  an  unlook'd  for  accident  changed  all 
their  meafures,  and  put  the  Kingdom  into  fo  great 
a  fermentation,  that  it  well  deferves  to  be  opened 
very  particularly.  I  am  fo  well  inftructed  in  all 
the  fteps  of  it,  that  I  am  more  capable  to  give  a 
full  account  of  it  than  any  man  I  know.  And  I 
will  do  it  fo  impartially,  that  no  party  fhall  have 
VOL.  II.  D  cauie 
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1678.  caufe  to  cenfure  me  for  concealing,  or  altering  the 

v-^v^  truth  in  any  one  inftance.     It  is  the  Hiffcory  ot  that 

called  the  Popim  Plot. 

ThePo-        Three  days  before  Michaelmas  Dr.  Tonge  came 
pifli  Plot.  to  me.     i  hac[  known  him  at  Sir  Robert  Murray's.  . 
He  was  a  gardiner  and  a  chymift,  and  was  full  of 
projects  and  notions.     He  had  got  fome  credit  in 
Cromwell's  time  :  And  that  kept  him  poor.     He 
was  a  very  mean  Divine,  and  feemed  credulous  and 
fimple.     But  I  had  always  look'd  on  him  as  a  fin- 
cere  man.     At  this  time  he  told  me  of  flrange  de- 
figns  againft  the  King's  peribn  ;  and  that  Coniers, 
a  Benedictin,  had  provided  himfelf  of  a  poniard, 
with   which   he  undertook  to   kill    him.     I   was 
amazed   at  all  this  ;  and  did  not  know  whether 
lie  was  crazed,  or  had  come  to  me  on  defign  to 
involve  me  in  a  concealing  of  trealbn.     So  I  went 
to  Dr.  Lloyd,  and  fent  him  to  the  Secretary's  office 
with  an  account  of  that  difcourfe  of  Tonge's,  fmce 
I  would  not  be  guilty  of  mifprifion  of  trealbn.  He 
found  at   the  office,  that  Tonge  was   making  dif- 
coveries  there  -,  of  which  they  made  no  other  ac 
count,  but  that  he  intended  to  get  himfelf  to  be 
made  a  Dean.     I  told  this  next  morning  to  Little 
ton  and  Powel.     And  they  looked  on  it  as  a  defign 
of  Lord  Danby's,  to  be  laid  before  the  next  Sei- 
fion,  thereby  to  difpofe  them  to  keep  up  a  greater 
force,  fmce  the  Papifts  were  plotting  againft  the 
King's  life  :  This  would  put  an  end  to  all  jealou- 
fies  of  the  King,  now  the  Papifbs  were  confpiring 
againft  his  life.     But  Lord  Hallifax,  when  I  told 
him  of  it,  had  another   apprehenfion  of  it.     He 
faid,  confidering  the  fufpicions  all  people  had  of 
the  Duke's  Religion,  he  believed  every  difcovery 
of  that  fort  would  raife  a  flame,  which  the  Court 
would  not  be  able  to  manage. 

Oa-es's      <     The  day  after  that  Titus  Gates  was  brought  be* 

charter,  -fore  the  Council.     He  was  the  fon  of  an  Anabap- 

tift  teacher,  who   afterwards  conformed,  and  got 

into  orders,  and  took  a  benefice,  as  this  his  fon 

did. 
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did.  He  was  proud  and  ill-natured,  haughty,  but  i6;8. 
ignorant.  He  had  been  complained  of  tor  fome  v*-y^ 
very  indecent  expreilions  concerning  the  rnyfteries 
of  the  Chriftian  Religion.  He  was  once  prefent- 
ed  for  perjury.  But  he  got  to  be  a  Chaplain  in  , 
one  of  the  King's  mips,  from  which  he  was  dif- 
mils'd  upon  complaint  of  fome  unnatural  practices, 
not  to  be  named;  He  got  a  qualification  from 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  as  one  of  his  Chaplains  :  And 
there  he  fell  into  much  difcourfe  with  the  Priefts 
that  were  about  that  family.  He  feemed  inclined 
to  be  inftructed  in  the  Popifh  Religion.  One 
Hutchinfon,  a  Jefuit,  had  that  work  put  on  him. 
He  was  a  weak  and  light-headed  man,  and  after 
wards  came  over  to  the  Church  of  England, 
Hutchinfon  was  a  Curate  about  the  City  near  a 
year,  arid  came  oft  to  me,  and  preached  once 
for  me.  He  fcemed  to  be  a  fincere  devout  man, 
who  did  not  at  all  love  the  Order,  for  he  found 
they  were  a  deceitful  and  meddling  fort  of  people. 
They  never  trufted  him  with  any  iecrets,  but  em 
ployed  him  wholly  in  making  converts.  He  went 
afterwards  back  to  that  Church.  So  all  this  was 
thought  a  juggle  only  to  call  an  odium  upon  Oates. 
He  told  me,  that  Oates  and  they  were  always  in  ill 
terms.  They  did  not  allow  Oates  above  nine 
pence  a  day,  of  which  he  complained  much.  And 
Hutchinfon  relieved  him  often.  They  wifhed  they 
could  be  well  rid  of  him  ,  and  fcnt  him  beyond 
fea,  being  in  very  ill  terms  with  him.  This  made 
Hutchinfon  conclude,  that  they  had  not  at  that 
time  trufted  Oaxes  with  their  iecrets.  Oates  was 
kept  for  fome  time  at  St.  Omers  •,  and  from  thence 
fent  thro'  France  into  Spain  ;  and  was  now  re 
turned  into  England.  He  had  been  long  acquaint 
ed  with  Tonge  -,  and  made  his  firft  difcovery  to 
him.  And  he,  by  the  means  of  one  Kirby,  a  Chy- 
mift,  that  was  fometimes  in  the  King's  labora 
tory,  figniried  the  thing  to  the  King.  So, Tonge 
had  an  audience  -,  and  told  the  King  a  long  thread 
D  2  of 
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1678.  of  many  pafTages,  all  tending  to  the  taking  away 
v-r-w  his  life  ;  which  the  King,  as  he  afterwards  told 
me,  knew  not.  what  to  make  of :  Yet  among  fo 
many  particulars,  he  did  not  know  but  there  might 
be  feme  truth.  So  he  fent  him  to  Lord  Danby, 
who  intended  to  make  fome  ufe  of  it,  but  could 
not  give  much  credit  to  it,  and  handled  the  mat 
ter  too  remifsly  :  For,  if  at  rirlt  the  thing  had  been 
traced  quick,  either  the  truth  or  the  impoflure  of 
the  whole  affair  might  have  been  made  appear. 
The  King  ordered  Lord  Danby  to  fay  nothing  of 
it  to  the  Duke.  In  the  mean  while  fome  letters  of 
an  odd  (train,  relating  to  plots  and  difcoveries, 
were  fent  by  the  poll  to  Windfor,  directed  to  Bed- 
dingfield,  the  Duke's  Cpnfefibr;  who,  when  he 
had  read  them,  carried  them  to  the  Duke,  and 
•protelted  he  did  not  know  ,what  they  meant,  nor 
irom  whom  they  came.  The  Duke  carried  them 
to  the  King.  And  he  fancied  they  were  writ  ei 
ther  by  Tonge  or  Gates,  and  fent  on  defign  to 
have  them  intercep  ed,  to  give  the  more  credit  to 
the  diicovery.  The  Duke's  enemies  on  the  other 
hand  gave  out,  that  he  had  got  fome  hints  of  the 
iiifcovery,  and  brought  thde  as  a  blind  to  impoie 
or,  the  King.  The  matter  lay  in  a  fecret  and  re- 

-mils  management  for  fix  weeks. 

r  -At  lafv>  on  Mich*eli.nas  Eve,  Gates  was  brought 
•  ore  the  Council  -,  and  entertained  them,  with  a 

.-i';;ig    relation   of  many  difcourfes   he    had  heard 

.among  the  jeiuits,  oi  their  defign  to  kill  the  King. 

-lie  named  perions,  places,  and  times,  almoft  with 
out  number.  He  fiiid,  many  Jefuits  had  dif- 
:icd  themfelves,  and  were  gone  to  Scotland,  and 

.[.«.•  id  l-'ield  Conventicles,  on  defign  to  diftradt  the 
(Government  there,  lie  laid,  he  was  fent  firfl  to 
St.  Gmcrs,  thence  to. Paris,  and  from  thence  to 
Spain,  to  negotiate  this  defign  ;  and  that  upon  his 

,  rct-uni,  \\lien  he  brought  many  letters  and  direc 
tions  trom  beyond  -tea,  there  was  a  great  meeting 
of  the  Jeiuits.  hl»id  in  London,  in  April  lafl,  in 

different 
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different  rooms  in  a  tavern  near  St.  Clements ;  and 
that  he  was  employed  to  convey  the  refoiutions  of 
thole  in  one  room  to  thofe  in  another,  and  fo  to 
hand  them  round.  The  ilTue  of  the  confultation 
was,  that  they  came  to  a  refolution  to  kill  the  King 
by  mooting,  ftabbing,  or  poifoning  him  -,  that  fe-  I 
veral  attempts  were  made,  all  which  failed  in  the 
execution,  as  mall  be  told  when  the  trials  are  re 
lated.  While  he  was  going  on,  waiting  for  fome 
certain  evidence  to  accompany  his  difcovery,  he 
perceived  they  were  jealous  of  him :  And  fo  he 
durft  not  truft  himfelf  among  them  any  more.  In 
all  this  there  was  not  a  word  of  Coniers,  of  whom 
Tonge  had  fpoke  to  me.  So  that  was  dropt. 
This  was  the  fubftance  of  what  Gates  told  the  firft 
day.  Many  Jefuits  were  upon  this  feized  on  that 
night,  and  the  next  day.  And  their  Papers  were 
fealed  up  next  day.  He  accuied  Coleman  of  a 
ftricl:  correfpondence  with  P.  de  la  Chaife  •,  (whofe 
name  he  had  not  right,  for  he  called  him  Father 
Le  Shee  :)  And  he  faid  in  general,  that  Coleman 
was  acquainted  with  all  their  defigns. 

Coleman  had  a  whole  .day  free  to  make  his  ef- 
cape,  if  he  thought  he  was  in  any  danger.  And  papers 
he  had  conveyed  all  his  papers  out  of  the  way : 
Only  he  forgot  a  drawer  under  the  table,  in  which 
the  papers  relating  to  74,  75,  and  a  part  of  76 
were  left.  And  from  thefe  I  drew  the  negotia 
tions,  that  I  have  formerly  mentioned  as  directed 
by  him.  If  he  had  either  left  all  his  papers,  or 
withdrawn  all,  it  had  been  happy  for  his  party. 
Nothing  had  appeared,  if  all  his  papers  had  been 
put  out  of  the  way.  But,  if  all  had  been  left,  it 
might  have  baen  concluded,  that  the  whole  fecret 
lay  in  them.  But  he  left  enough  to  give  great  jea- 
loufy.  And,  no  more  appearing,  all  was  believed 
that  the  witnefles  had  depofed.  Coleman  went  out 
of  the  way  for  a  day,  hearing  that  there  was  a 
warrant  out  againft  him.  But  he  delivered  him 
felf  the  next  day  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Whea 
D  3  Qat.s 
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1678.  Gates  and  he  were  confronted,  Gates  did  not  know 
v*nr**>  him  at  firfl :  But  he  named  him,  when  he  heard 
him  fpeak.  Yet  he  only  charged  him  upon  hear- 
fay.  So  he  was  put  in  a  meffenger's  hands.  Oates 
named  Wakeman,  the  Queen's  phyfician  ;  but  did 
not  know  him  at  all.  And  being  afked,  if  he 
knew  any  thing  againft  him,  he  anfwered  he  did 
not ;  adding,  God  forbid,  he  fhould  fay  any  thing 
more  than  he  knew,  he  would  not  do  that  for  all 
the  world.  Nor  did  he  name  Langhorn  the  fa 
mous  Lawyer,  that  indeed  managed  all  their  con 
cerns.  The  King  found  him  out  in  one  thing. 
He  faid,  when  he  was  in  Spain,  he  was  carried  to 
Don  John,  who  promifcd  great  affiftance  in  the 
execution  of  their  defigns.  The  King,  who  knew 
Don  John  well,  afked  him  what  fort  of  a  man  he 
was  :  He  anfwered,  he  was  a  tall  lean  man  :  Now 
Don  John  was  a  little  fat  man.  At  firft  he  feemed 
to  deiign  to  recommend  himfelf  to  the  Duke  and 
'  the  Minifters  :  For  he  faid,  he  Ireard  the  Jefuits 
oft  fay,  that  the  Duke  was  not  fure  enough  to 
them  :  And  they  were  in  doubt,  whether  he  would 
approve  of  their  killing  the  King  :  But  they  were 
refolved,  if  they  found  him  ftifF  in  that  matter, 
to  difpatch  him  likewife.  He  faid,  they  had  oft 
made  ufe  of  his  name,  and  counterfeited  his  hand 
and  feal,  without  his  knowledge.  He  faid,  the 
Jefuits  cherimed  the  faction  in  Scotland  againft 
Duke  Lauderdale  j  and  intended  to  murder  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  as  a  great  enemy  to  all  their 
defigns.  And  he  affirmed,  he  had  feen  many  let 
ters,  in  which  thefe  things  were  mentioned,  and 
had  heard  them  oft  fpoke  of.  He  gave  a  long 
account  of  the  burning  of  London,  at  which  they 
intended  to  have  killed  the  King  :  But  they  re 
lented,  when  they  faw  him  fo  active  in  quenching 
^  .  the  fire,  which,  as  he  faid,  they  had  kindled, 
man's  let-  ^he  whole  town  was  all  over  enfiamed  with 
terscon-  this  difcovery.  It  confifled  of  fo  many  particu- 
firm  it.  Jars,  that  it  was  thought  to  be  above  invention. 

But 
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But  when  Coleman's  letters  came  to  be  read  and 
examined,  it  got  a  great  confirmation  ;  fince  by 
thefe  it  appeared,  that  fo  many  years  before  they 
thought  the  delign  for  the  converting  the  Nation, 
and  rooting  out  the  peftilent  herefy  that  had  reigned 
fo  long  in  thefe  northern  Kingdoms,  was  very  near 
its  being  executed  :  Mention  was  oft  made  of  the 
Duke's  great  zeal  tor  it :  And  many  indecent  re 
flections  were  made  on  the  King,  for  his  incon- 
ftancy,  and  his  ditpoiition  to  be  brought  to  any 
thing  for  money  :  They  depended  on  the  Frcncli 
King's  afliftance :  And  therefore  were  earned  in 
their  endeavours  to  bring  about  a  general  peace, 
as  that  which  muft  finifh  their  defign. 

On  the  fecond  day  after  this  difcovery,  the  King 
went  to  Newmarket.  This  was  cenfured,  as  a  very 
indecent  levity  in  him,  to  go  and  fee  horfe -races, 
when  all  people  were  fo  much  pofleffed  with  this 
extraordinary  difcovery,  to  which  Coleman's  let 
ters  had  gained  an  univerfai  credit.  While  the 
King  was  gone,  Tongc  defired  to  fpeak  with  me, 
So  I  went  to  him  to  Whitehall,  where  both  he  and 
Gates  were  lodged  under  a  guard.  I  found  him 
fo  lifted  up,  that  he  ieemed  to  have  loft  the  little 
lenfe  he  had.  Gates  came  in ;  and  made  me  a 
compliment,  that  I  was  one  that  was  mark'd  out 
to  be  kill'd.  He  had  before  faid  the  fame  to  Stil- 
lingfleet  of  him.  But  he  made  that  honour  which 
he  did  us  too  cheap,  when  he  faid  Tonge  was  to 
be  ferved  in  the  fame  manner,  becaufe  he  had 
tranflated  the  Jefuits  morals  into  Englifh.  He 
broke  out  into  great  fury  againfl  the  Jefuits  ;  and 
faid,  he  would  have  their  blood.  But  I,  to  divert 
him  from  that  ftrain,  afked  him,  what  were  the 
arguments  that  prevailed  on  him  to  change  his 
Religion,  and  to  go  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
He  upon  that  flood  up,  and  laid  his  hands  on  his 
bread  ;  and  faid,  God  and  his  holy  Angels  knew, 
that  he  had  never  changed,  but  that  he  had  gone 
among  them  on  purpofe  to  betray  them.  This 
D  4  gave 
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1678.  gave  me  fiich   a  character  of  him,  that  I  could 
wv^w  have  no  regard  to  any  thing  he  either  faid  or  fwore 

after  that. 

Godfrey     ,  .A  few  days  after  this,  a  very  extraordinary  thing 
18  mur'      happened,  that  contributed  more  than  any  other 
1  ere  *      thing  to  the  eftablifhing  the  belief  of  all  this  evi 
dence.     Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey  was  an  eminent 
Juflice  of  Peace,  that  lived  near  Whitehall.     He 
had  the  courage  to  flay  in  London,  and  keep  things 
in  order  during  the   plague  •,  which  gained  him 
much  reputation,  and  upon  which  he  was  knight 
ed.     He  was  efieemed  the  bed  Juftice  of  Peace  in 
England  ;  and   kept  the  Quarter  where  he  lived 
in  very  good  order.     He  was  then  entring  upon  a 
great  defign  of  taking  up  all  beggars  and  putting 
them  to  work.     He  was  thought  vain,  and  apt  to 
take  too  much  upon  him.     But  there  are  fo  few 
men  of  a  publick  fpirit,  that  fmall  faults,  tho'  they 
leiien  them,  yet  ought  to  be  gently  cenfured.     I 
knew  him  well,  and  never  had   reafon  to  think 
him  faulty  that  way*.     He  was  a  zealous  Prote- 
flant,  and  loved  the  Church  of  England  ;  but  had 
kind  thoughts  of  the  Nonconformilts,  and  was  not 
forward  to  execute  the  laws  againft  them.     And 
he,  to  avoid  being  put  on  doing  that,  was  not  apt 
to  fearch  for  Prieits  or  Mafs-houfes.     So  that  few 
men  of  his  zeal  lived  in  better  terms  with  the  Pa- 
pifts  than  he  did.     Gates  went  to  him  the  day  be 
fore  he  appeared  at  the  Council  board;  and  made 
oath  of  the  narrative  he  intended  to  make,  which 
he  afterwards  publifhed.     This  feemed  to  be  done 
in  diftruft  of  the  Privy  Council,  as  if  they  might 
ftifle  his  evidence  •,  which  to  prevent  he  put  it  in 
fafe  hands.     Upon  that  Godfrey  was  chid  for  his 
prefuming  to  meddle  in  fo  tender  a  matter.     And 
it  was  generally   believed,  that  Cplemap  and  he 
were  long  in   a  private  cqnverfation,  between  the 
time  of  his  (Coleman's)  being  put  in  the  meffen- 
ger's  hands,  and  his  being  made  a  dole  prifoner  : 
*  That  it,  in  taking  too  much  upon  hitp. 

Which 
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Which  was  done  as  foon  as  report  was  made  to    1678. 
the  Council  of  the  contents  of  his   letters.     It  is  v^v~o 
certain,  Godfrey  grew  apprehenfive  and  referved : 
For  meeting  me  in  the  ftreet,  after  fome  difcourfe 
of  the  prefent  date  of  affairs,  he  faid,  he  believed 
he  himfelf  fhould  be  knocked  on  the  head.     Yet 
he  took  no  care   of  himfelf,  and  went  about  ac 
cording  to  his  own  maxim,  ilill  without  a  ferrant : 
For  he  ufed  to  fay,  that  the  fervants  in  London 
were  corrupted  by  the  idlenefs  and  ill   company 
they  fell  into,  while  they  attended  on  their   ma 
ilers.     On  the  day  fortnight  from  that  in  which 
Gates  had  made  his  difcovery,  being  Saturday* 
he  went  abroad  in  the  morning,  and  was  feen  about 
one  o'clock  near  St.  Clement's  Church  •,  but  was 
never  feen  any  more.     He  was  a  pun&ual  man  to  , 
good  hours  :  So  his  fervants  were  amazed  when  he 
did  not  come  home.     Yet,  he  having  an  ancient 
mother  that  lived  at   Hamerfmith,  they  fancied, 
he  had  heard  fhe  was  dying,  and  fo  was  gone  to 
fee  her.     Next    morning  they   fent  thither,  but 
heard  no  news  of  him.     So  his  two  brothers,  who 
lived  in  the  City,  were  fent  to.     They  were  not 
acquainted  with  his  affairs  :  So  they  did  not  know 
whether  he  might  not  have  ftept  afide  for  debt ; 
fmce  at  that  time  all  people  were  calling  in  their 
money,  which  broke  a  great  many.     But,  no  cre 
ditors  coming  about  the  houfe,  they  on  Tuefday 
publifhed  his  being  thus  loft.     The  Council  fate 
upon  it,  and  were  going  to  order  a  fearch  of  all 
the   houfes   about  the   town  •,  but  were  diverted 
from  it,  by  many  ftories  that  were  brought  them 
by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.     Sometimes  it  was  faid, 
he  was   indecently  married :  And  the  fcene   was 
often  fhifted  of  the  places  where  it  was  faid  he  was. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk's  officioufnefs  in  this  matter, 
and  the  laft  place  he  was  feen  at,  being  near  Arun- 
del  houfe,  brought  him  under  great  fufpicion.  On 
Thurfday  one  came  into  a  Book  feller's  fhop  after 
Dinner,  and  faid,  he  was  found  tji;uft  thro'  with  a 
4  fwordy 
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1678,  fworcf.     That  was  prefeatly  brought  as  news  t<* 
—  ~v—  ~->  me  :  But  the  reporter  of  it  was  not  known,    That 
.is  body  ^g^  iate  fog  body  was  found  in  a  ditch,  about  a 


found.  m^e  out  °f  c^e  town>  near  St.  Pancras  Church. 
His  fword  was  thru  ft  thro'  him.  But  no  blood 
was  on  his  clothes,  or  about  him.  His  fhoes  were 
clean.  His  money  was  in,  his  pocket.  But  no 
thing  was  about  his  neck.  And  a  mark  was  all 
round  it,  an  inch  broad,  which  fhewed  he  was 
ftrangled.  His  bread  was  likewife  all  over  marked 
with  bruifes  :  And  his  neck  was  broken,  All  this 
I  faw  •,  for  Dr.  Lloyd  and  I  went  to  view  his  body. 
There  were  many  drops  of  white  wax-lights  on  his 
breeches,  which  he  never  ufed  himfeif.  And  fmce 
only  perfons  of  quality,  or  Priefts,  ufe  thofe  lights, 
f  this  made  all  people  conclude  in  whofe  hands  he 
muft  have  been.  And  it  was  vifible  he  was  firft 
ftrangled,  and  then  carried  to  that  place^  whera 
his  fword  was  run  thro'  his  dead  body.  For  a 
while  it  was  given  out,  that  he  was  a  hypocondri- 
acal  man,  and  had  killed  himfeif.  Of  this  the 
King  was  poflefled,  till  Dr.  Lloyd  went  and  told 
him  what  he  had  feen.  The  body  lay  two  days  ex- 
pofed,  many  going  to  fee  it,  who  went  away  much 
moved  with  the  fight.  And  indeed  mens  fpirits 
were  fo  fharpned  upon  it,  that  we  all  looked  on  it 
as  a  very  great  happinefs,  that  the  people  did  not 
vent  their  fury  upon  the  Papifts  about  the  town. 

The  Seffion  of  Parliament  was  to  be  opened 
Bewdifco  witnin  tnree  days:  And  it  may  be  eafily  imagined 
very.  in  what  a  temper  they  met.  The  Court  party  were 
out  of  countenance.  So  the  Country  party  were 
matters  this  feffion.  All  Oates's  evidence  was  now 
fo  well  believed,  that  it  was  not  fafe  for  any  mafi 
to  feem  to  doubt  of  any  part  of  it.  He  thought 
he  had  the  Nation  in  his  hands,  and  was  fwelled 
up  to  a  high  pitch  of  vanity  and  infolence.  And 
now  he  made  a  new  edition  of  his  difcovery  at  the 
bar  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  He  faid,  the  Pope 
had  declared  that  England  was  his  Kingdom,  and 

that 
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that  he  had  fent  over  commifiions  to  feveral  per-    1678. 
fons :  And  had  by  thefe  made  Lord  Arundel  of 
Wardour  Chancellor,  Lord  Powis  Treafurer,  Sir 
William  Godolphin,    then  in  Spain,  Privy  Seal, 
Coleman   Secretary   of    State,    Bellafis    General, 
Petre  Lieutenant  General,  Ratcliffe  Major  Gene 
ral,  Stafford  Paymafler  General,    and  Langhorn 
Advocate  General  •,  befides  many  other  commifii 
ons  for  fubaltern  officers.     Thefe,  he  faid,  he  faw 
in  Langhorn's  chamber ;  and  that  he  had  delivered 
out  many  of  them  himfelf,  and  faw  many  more 
delivered  by  others.     And  he  now  fwore,    upon 
his  own  knowledge,  that  both  Coleman  and  Wake- 
man  were  in   the  plot ;    that  Coleman  had  given 
eighty  Guineas  to  four  ruffians,  that  went  to  Wind- 
for  lafl  fummer,  to  flab  the  King  ;  that  Wakeman 
had  undertaken  to  poifon  him,  for  which  looool. 
was  offered  him,  but  that  he  got  the  price  raifed 
to  1 5000  1.    He  excufed  his  not  knowing  them, 
when  confronted  with  them  -,  and  faid,  that  he  was 
then  fo  fpent  by  a  long  examination,  and  by  not 
fleeping  for  two  nights,  that  he  was  not  then  maf- 
ter  of  himfelf;    tho'  it  feemed  very  ftrange,  that 
he  fhould  then  have  forgot  that  which  he   made 
now  the  main  part   of  his  evidence,    and  fhould 
have   then   objected   to  them   only  reports  upon 
hearfay,  when  he  had  fuch  matter   againfl  them, 
as  he  now  faid,    upon  his  own  knowledge.     And 
it  feemed  not  very  congruous,  that  thofe  who  went 
to  flab  the  King  had  but  twenty  guineas  apiece, 
when  Wakeman  was  to  have  1 5000 1.  for  a  fafer 
way  of  killing  him.     Many  other  things   in  the 
difcovery  made  it  feem  ill  digefled,  and  not  cre 
dible.     Bellafis  was  almofl  perpetually  ill  of  the 
gout.     Petre  was  a  weak  man,  and  had  never  any 
military  command.     Ratcliffe  was  a  man  that  lived 
in  great  ftate  in  the  North,    and  had  not  ilirred 
from  home  all  the  lail  fummer.     Gates  alfo  fwore, 
he  delivered   a  commiflion  to  be  a  Colonel,  in 
May  laft,  to  Howard,  the  Earl  of  Carlifle's  bro 
ther, 
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ther,  that  had  married  the  Duchefs  of  Richmond, 
But  a  friend  of  mine  told  me,    he  was  all   that 
month  at  Bath,    lodged  in  the  fame  houfe  with 
Howard,  with  whom  he  was  every  day  engaged 
at  play.     He  was  then  miferably  ill  of  the  gout, 
of  which  he  died  foon  after.     Gates  did  alfo  charge 
General  Lambert,  as  one  engaged  in  the  defign, 
who  was  to  have  a  great  poft,  when  fet  at  liberty. 
But  he  had  been  kept  in  priibn  ever  fince  the  Rei- 
toration  •,  and  by  that  time  had  loft  his  memory 
and  fenfe.     But  it  was  thought  ft  range,  that  fmce 
Gates  had  ib  often  faid,  what  I  once  heard  him 
fay,  that  he  had  gone  in  among  them  on  defign  to 
betray  them,  that  he  had  not  kept  any  one  ot  all 
thefe  commifiions  to  be  real  proof  in  fupport  of  his 
evidence.     He  had  alfo  faid  to  the  King,    that 
whereas  others  ventured  their  lives  to  ferve  him, 
he  had  ventured  hist  foul  to  ferve  him  :  And  yet 
he  did  fuffer  the  four  ruffians  to  go  to  Windfor  to 
kill  him,    without  giving  him   any  notice  of  his 
danger.     Thefe  were  characters  ftrong  enough  to 
give  fufpicion,  if  Coleman's  letters,  and  Godfrey's 
murder,  had  not  feemed  fuch   authentick  confir 
mations,  as  left  no  room   to  doubt  of  any  thing. 
Tillotfon  indeed  told  me,    that  Langhorn's  wife, 
who  was  ftill  as  zealous  a  Proteftant  as  he  was  a 
Papift,  came  oft  to  him,  and  gave  him  notice  of 
every  thing  ihe  could  difcover  among  them  •,  tho* 
fhe  continued  a  faithful  and  dutiful  wife  to  the  laft 
minute  of  her  hufband's  life.    Upon  the  firft  break 
ing  out  of  the  plot,  before  Gates  had  fpoke  a  word 
of  commifiions,  or  had  accufed  Langhorn,  me  en 
gaged  her  fon  into  fbme  difcourfe  upon  thofe  mat 
ters,  who  was  a  hot  indifcreet  Papift.     He  faid, 
their  defigns  were  fo  well  laid,  it  was  impoflible 
they  could  mifcarry  :  And  that  his  father  would  be 
one  of  the  greateft  men  of  England;  for  he  had 
ft-en   a   commiffion  from  the  Pope,    conftituting 
him  Advocate  General.     This  he  tpld  me  in  Stil- 
iingfieet's  hearing. 

The 
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The  Earl  of  Shaftfbury  had  got  out  of  the 
Tower  in  the  former  Scfiion,  upon  his  iubmifiion, 
to  which  it  was  not  eafy  to  bring  him.  But  when 
he  faw  an  army  raifed,  he  had  no  mind  to  lie  lon 
ger  in  prilbn.  The  matter  bore  a  long  debate, 
the  motion  he  had  made  in  the  King's  bench  being 
urged  much  againfl;  him.  But  a  iubmifiion  al 
ways  takes  off  a  contempt.  So  he  got  out.  And 
now  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  he,  with  the 
Lords  EfTex  and  -  Hallifax,  were  the  governing 
men  among  the  Lords.  Many  hard  things  were 
faid  againit  the  Duke.  Yet  when  they  tried  to 
carry  an  Addrefs  to  be  made  to  the  King  to  fend 
him  away  from  Court,  the  majority  was  againil 
them. 

While  things  were  thus  in  a  ferment  at  London,  Bedlow's 
Bedlow  delivered  himfelf  to  the  magiftrates  of  cvi<ieircc- 
Briftol,  pretending  he  knew  the  fecret  of  Godfrey's 
murder.  So  he  was  fent  up  to  London.  The 
King  told  me,  that  when  the  Secretary  examined 
him  in  his  prefence,  at  his  firft  coming  he  faid  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  plot ;  but  that  he  had  heard 
that  40000  men  were  to  come  .over  from  Spain, 
who  were  to  meet  as  pilgrims  at  St.  Jago's,  and 
were  to  be  fhip'd  for  England:  But  he  knew  no 
thing  of  any  fleet  that  was  to  bring  them  over.  So 
this  was  looked  on  as  very  extravagant.  But  he 
faid,  he  had  feen  Godfrey's  body  at  Somerfet 
houfe  ;  and  that  he  was  offered  4000 1.  by  a  .fer- 
vant  of  the  Lord  Bellafis,  to  ailift  in  carrying  it 
away  :  But  upon  that  he  had  gone  out  of  town  to 
Briftol,  where  he  was  fo  purfued  with  horror,  that 
it  forced  him  to  difcover  it.  Bedlow  had  led  a  ve 
ry  vicious  life.  He  had  gone  by  many  falfe  names, 
by  which  he  had  cheated  many  perfons.  He  had 
gone  over  many  parts  of  France  and  Spain,  as  a 
man  of  quality.  And  he  had  made  a  fhift  to  live 
on  his  wits,  or  rather  by  his  cheats.  So  a  tender- 
nefs  of  confcience  did  not  feem  to  be  that  to  which 
he  was  much  fubject.  But  the  very  next  day  after 
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this,  when  he  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Houfc 
of  Lords,  he  made  a  full  difcovery  of  his  know 
ledge  of  the  plot,  and  of  the  Lords  in  the  tower : 
For  all  thole  againft  whom  Gates  had  informed 
were  now  prifoners.  The  King  was  upon  this 
convinced,  that  fome  had  been  with  Bedlow  after 
he  had  been  before  him,  who  had  inftrucled  him 
in  this  narration,  of  which  he  had  faid  the  night 
before  that  he  knew  nothing  :  And  yet  he  not  only 
confirmed  the  main  parts  of  Oates's  difcoveries, 
but  added  a  great  deal  to  them.  And  he  now  pre 
tended,  that  his  rambling  over  fo  many  places  of 
Europe  was  all  in  order  to  the  carrying  on  this  de- 
fign;  that  he  was  trufted  with  the  fecret,  and  had 
opened  many  of  the  letters,  which  he  was  em 
ployed  to  carry. 

Other  Here  were  now  two  witnefTes  to  prove  the  plot, 

thaKeem-  ^B  ^  as  ^wearmg  could  prove  it.  And  among 
cd  to  fup-  th6  Papers  of  the  Jefuits,  that  were  feized  On  when 
port  the  they  were  clapt  up,  two  fetters  were  found  that 
feemed  to  confirm  all.  One  from  Rome  menti 
oned  the  fending  over  the  -  patents  ;  of  which  it 
was  faid  in  the  letter,  that  they  guefTed  the  con 
tents,  tho'  their  patrons  there  carried  their  matters 
fo  fecretly,  that  nothing  was' known,  but  as  they 
thought  fit.  The  Jefuits,  when  examined  upon 
this,  faid,  thefe  were  only  patents  with  relation  to 
the  offices  in  their  order.  Another  letter  was  writ 
to  a  Jefuit  in  the  country,  citing  him  to  come  to 
London  by  the  24th  of  April ;  which  was  the  day 
in  which  Gates  fwore  they  held  their  confult,  and 
that  fifty  of  them  had  figned  the  refolution  of 
killing  the  King,  which  was  to  be  executed  by 
Grove  and  Pickering.  In  the  end  of  that  letter  k 
was  added,  I  need  not  enjoin  fecrecy,  for  the  na 
ture  of  the  thing  requires  it.  When  the  Jefuit  was 
examined  to  this,  he  faid,  it  was  a  fummons  for  a 
meeting  according  to  the  rule  of  their  order  :  And 
they  being  to  meet  during  the  fitting  of  the  Parli 
ament,  that  was  the  particular  reafon  for  enjoining 
4  fecrecy. 
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iceitcy.  Yet,  while  mens  minds  were  ftrongjy  1678, 
poifdled,  thefe  anfwers  did  not  fatisfy,  but  were  «-^rw 
thought  only  fhifcs.  . 

At  this  time  Carftairs,  of  whole  behaviour  in  Carftai/'s 
Scotland  mention  has  been  made,   not  having  met  praaice?, 
with  thole  rewards   that  he  expeded,  came  up  to 
London,  to  ace  ufe  Duke  Lauderdale,  as  defigning 
to  keep  up  the  opposition  that  was   made  tp  the 
laws  in  Scotland,  even  at  the  time  that  he  feecned 
to  profeeute  Conventicles  with  the  greateft  fury  ; 
for  that  he  had  often  drawn   the  chief  of  tbeu 
teachers  into  fuc'h  fnares,  that  upon  the  adveri 
ments  that  he  gave,  they  might  have  been  takcw, . 
but  that  Duke  Lauderdale  had  negleded  it :  So  he 
(aw,  he  had  a  miTid  that  Conventicles  fhoulu  go  tm, 
at  the  fame  time  that  he  was  putting  the  country  in 
fuch  a  flame  to  piinifh  them.     This  "he  undertook 
to  prove,  by  thofe  witnefles  of  whom  on  other 
occafions  he  had.  made  ufe.     He  alfo  confefled  the 
falfe  date  of  that  warrant  upon  which  Baillie  had 
been  cenfured.     He  put  all  this  in  writing,    and 
gave  it  to  the  Marquis  of  Athol  •,  and  prefled  him 
to  carry  him  to  Duke  Hamilton,  and  the  Earl  of 
Kincardin,  that  he  might  beg  their  pardon,    and 
be  aflured  of  their  favour.      I  was   againfl   the 
making  ufe  of  fo  vile  a  man,  and  would  have  no 
thing  to  do  with  him.     He  made  application  to 
Lord  Cavendilh,    and  to  fome   of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,    to  whom  I  gave  fuch  a  character  of 
him,  that  they  would  fee  him  no  more. 

While  he  was  thus  looking  about  where  he  could  Staley'i 
find  a  lucky  piece  of  villany,  he  happened  to  go-trial- 
into  an  eating  houfe  in  Covent  garden,    that  was 
over  againft  the   (hop  of  one  Staley,    the  Popifh 
Banker,    who  had  been  in  great  credit,  but  was 
then  under  fome  difficulties;  for  all  his  creditors 
came  to  call  for  their  money.     Staley  happening 
to  be  in  the  next  room  to  Carftairs,  Carftairs  pre 
tended  he  heard  him  fay  in  French,  that  the  King 
WAS  a  rogue,  and  pcrfecuted  the  people  of  God  -, 

and 
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1678.  and  that  he  himfelf  would  ftab  him,  if  no  body 
elie  would.  The  words  were  Writ  down,  which  he 
refolved  to  fwear  againft  him.  So  next  morning 
he  and  one  of  his  witnelTes  went  to  him,  and  told 
him  what  they  would  fwear  againft  him,  and  afked 
a  fum  of  money  of  him.  He  was  in  much  anxiety, 
and  faw  great  danger  on  both  hands.  Yet  he 
chofe  rather  to  leave  himfelf  to  their  malice,  than 
be  prey'd  on  by  them.  So  he  was  feiz'd  on  :  And 
they  fwore  the  words  againft  him  :  And  he  was  ap 
pointed  to  be  tried  within  five  days.  When  J  heard 
who  the  witnefles  were,  I  thought  I  was  bound  to 
do  what  I  could  to  flop  it.  So  I  fent  both  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  to  the  Attorney  General,  to 
let  them  know  what  profligate  wretches  thefe  wit 
nefles  were.  Jones,  the  Attorney  General,  took 
it  ill  of  me,  that  I  fhould  difparage  the  King's 
evidence.  The  thing  grew  publick,  and  raifed 
great  clamour  againft  me.  It  was  faid,  I  was 
taking  this  method  to  get  into  favour  at  Court.  I 
had  likewife  obferved  to  feveral  perfons  of  weight, 
how  many  incredible  things  there  were  in  the  evi 
dence  that  was  given  :  I  wifhed  they  would  make 
ufe  of  the  heat  the  Nation  was  in  to  fecure  us  effec 
tually  from  Popery  :  We  faw  certain  evidence  to 
carry  us  fo  far,  as  to  graft  that  upon  it :  But  I 
wifhed  they  would  not  run  too  haftily  to  the  taking 
mcns  lives  away  upon  fuch  teftimonies.  Lord 
Hollis  had  more  temper,  than  I  expected  from  a 
man  of  his  heat.  Lord  Hallifax  was  of  the  fame 
mind.  But  the  Earl  of  Shattfbury  could  not  bear 
the  difcourfe.  He  dud,  we  muft  fupport  the  evi 
dence  •,  and  that  all  thofe  who  undermined  the  cre 
dit  of  the  witnefles  were  to  be  look'd  on  as  publick 
enemies.  And  fo  inconftant  a  thing  is  popularity, 
that  I  was  moll  bitterly  railed  at  by  thofe  whofeem- 
ed  formerly  to  put  forne  confidence  in  me.  It  went 
fo  far,  that  1  was  advifed  not  to  (lir  abroad  for  fear 
of  publick  affronts.  But  thefe  things  did  not 
daunt  me.  Staley  was  brought  to  his  trial,  which 

did 
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did  not  hold  long:  The  witnefles  gave  a  full  evi- 
dence  again  it  him  :  And  he  had  nothing  to  offer 
to  take  av/ay  their  credit.  He  only  mewed  how 
improbable  it  was,  that  in  a  publick  houfe  he 
(hotild  talk  iuch  things  with  fo  loud  a  voice  as  to 
be  heard  in  the  next  room,  in  a  quarter  of  the 
town  where  almoft  every  body  underitood  French. 
He  was  cad  :  And  he  prepared  himielf  very  fcri- 
oufly  for  death.  Dr.  Lloyd  went  to  fee  him  in 
prifon.  He  was  offered  his  life,  if  he  would  dif- 
cover  their  plots.  He  protefted,  he  knew  of  none  -, 
and  that  he  had  not  laid  the  words  fworn  againft 
him,  nor  any  thing  to  that  purpofe.  And  he  died 
the  firft  of  thole  who  fuffered  on  the  account  of  the 
plot.  Duke  Lauderdale,  having  heard  how  I  had 
moved  in  this  matter,  railed  at  me  with  open 
mouth.  He  laid,  I  Had  ftudied  to  fave  Staley, 
for  the  liking  I  had  to  any  one  that  would  murder 
the  King.  And  he  infufed  this  into  the  King,  fo 
that  he  repeated  it  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  to  a  com 
pany  that  were  {landing  about  him. 

Yet  fo  foon  could  the  King  turn  to  make  ufe  of  a 
man  whom  he  had  cenfured  fo  unmercifully,'  that 
two  days  after  this  he  lent  the  Earl  of  Dumbarton, 
that  was  a  Papift,  and  had  been  bred  in  France, 
and  was  Duke  Hamilton's  brother,  to  me,  to  de- 
fire  me  to  come  to  him  fecretly,  for  he  had  a  mind 
to  talk  wich  me.  He  faid,  he  believed  I  could  do 
him  fervice,  if  I  had  a  mind  to  it.  And  the  See 
of  Chicheiler  being  then  void,  he  faid,  he  would 
not  difpofe  of  it,  till  he  faw  whether  I  would  de- 
ferve  it,  or  not.  I  afked,  if  he  fancied  I  would 
be  a  fpy,  or  betray  any  body  to  him.  But  he  un 
dertook  to  iTre,  that  the  King  mould  afk  me  no 
quefiion,  but  ihould  in  all  points  leave  me  to  my 
liberty. 

An  accident  fell  in.  before  !  went  to  him,  which  The 
took  off  much  from  Cates's  credit.    When  he  was  Queen 
examined  by  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  and  had  made  ^     d 
the  fame  narrative  to  them  that  he  had  offered  to  £3  ingthe 
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the  Commons,    they  aiked   him,    if  he  had  now 
named  all  the  perfons  whom  he  knew  to  be  in 
volved  in  the  plot  ?*He  laid,  there  might  be  fome 
inferior  perfons  whom  he  had  perhaps  forgot,  but 
he  had  named  all  the  perfons  of  note.     Yet,  it 
feems,    afterwards    he   bethought   himfelf:    And 
Mrs.  Elliot,    wife  to  Elliot   of  the  bedchamber, 
came  to  the  King,  and  told  him,  Gates  had  fome- 
what  to  fwear  againft  the  Queen,  if  he  would  give 
way  to  it.     The  King  was  willing  to  give  Gates 
line  enough,  as  he  expreffed  it  to  me,  and  feemed 
to  give  way  to  it.     So  he  came  out  with  a  new 
(lory,    that  the  Queen  had  fent  for  fome  Jefuits 
to  Somerfet  houfe ;  and  that  he  went  along  with 
them,  but  ilaid  at  the  door,  when  they  went  in ; 
where,  he  heard  one,  in  a  woman's  voice,  expreiTing 
her  refentments   of  the  ufage  me  had  met  with, 
and  affuring  them  fhe  would  aflift  them   in  taking 
off  the  King  :  Upon  that  he  was  brought  in,  and 
prefented  to  her :    And  there  was  then  no  other 
woman  in  the  room  but  fhe.     When  he  was  bid 
jkfcribe  the  room,  it  proved  to  be  one  of  the  pub- 
lick  rooms  of  that  Court,  which  are  fo  great,  that 
the  Queen,    who  was  a  woman  of  a  low  voice, 
could  not  be  heard  over  it,  unlefs  fhe  had  drained 
for  it.     Gates,  to  excufe   his  faying  that  he  could 
not  lay  any  thing  to  the  charge  of  any  befides  thofe 
he  had  already  named,  pretended,  that  he  thought 
then  it  was  not  lawful  to  accufe  the  Queen.     But 
this  did  not  Satisfy  people.     Bedlow,    to  fupport 
this,  fwore,  that  being  once  at  chapel  at  Somerfet 
houfe,    he  faw  the  Queen,   the  Duke,    and  fome 
others  very  earned  in  difcourfe  in  the  clofet  above; 
and  that  one  came  down  with  much  joy,  and  faid, 
the  Queen    had  yielded  at  laft  ;  and  that  one  ex 
plained  this  to  him  beyond  fea,  and  faid,  it  was  to 
kill  the  King.     And,  befides  Bedlow's  oath  that 
he  faw  Godfrey's  body  in  Somerfet  houfe,  it  was 
remembred,  that  at  that  time  the  Queen  was  for 
fome  days  in  fo  clofe  a  retirement,  that   no  perfon 

was 
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Was  admitted.     Prince  Rupert  came  then  to  wait    1678* 
on  her,    but   was  denied   accefs.     This   railed  a  v- 
ftrange  fufpicion  of  her.     But  the  King  would  not 
fuffer  that  matter  to  go  any  farther. 

While  examinations  were  going  on,  and  prepa-  A 
ration  was  making  for  the  trial  of  the  prifoners,  a  pa 
bill  was  brought  into  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  re-  t^ 
quiring  all  members  of  either  Houfe,  and  all  fuch  rr,ke;1  b 
as  might  come  into  the  King's  Court,  or  prefence,  both 
to  take  a  teft  againft  Popery  j   in  which,  not  only  Houfes. 
Tranfubftantiation  was  renounced,    but  the  wor- 
iliip  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  Saints,  as  it  was 
practifed  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  declared  to 
be  idolatrous.     This  paffed  in  the  Houfe  of  Com 
mons  without  any  difficulty.     But  in  the  Houfe  of 
Lords,  Gunning,  Bifhop  of  Ely,  maintained,  that 
the  Church  of  Rome  was  not  idolatrous.     He  was 
anfwered   by  Barlow}    Bimop  of  Lincoln.      The 
Lords  did  not  much  mind  Gunning's  arguments, 
but  pafled  the  bill.     And  tho*  Gunning  had  fuid, 
that  he  could  not  take  that  tell  with  a  good  con- 
fcience,  yet,  ^as  foon  as  the  bill  was  pail,  he  took 
it  in  the  croud  with  the  reft.     The  Duke  got  a' With  a 
provilb  to  be  put  in  it  for  excepting  himfelf.     He  Provifo 
ipoke  upon  that  occafion  with  great  earneftnefs, 
and  with  tears  in  his  eyes.     He  laid,  he  was  now 
to  cad  himfelf  upon  their   fa-rour  in  the  greated 
concern  he  could  have  in  this  world.     He  fpoke 
much  of  his  duty  to  the  King,  and  of  his  zeal  for 
the  Nation  :  And  folemnly  protefled,  that,  what 
ever  his  religion  might  be,  it  fhould  only  be  a  pri 
vate  thing  between  God  and  his  own  foul,  and  that 
no  effect  of  it  mould  ever  appear  in  the  govern* 
ment.     The  provifo  was  carried  for  him  by  a  few 
voices.     And,  contrary  to  all   mcns  expectations, 
it  pafl  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons.     There  was  alfo 
a  provifo  put  in,  excepting  nine  ladies   about  the 
Queen.     And  flie  faid,  me  would  have  all  the  La 
dies  of  that  religion  caft  lots,  who  fhould  be  com 
prehended.     Only  flie  named  the  Duchefs  of  Portf- 
E  2  mouth^ 
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mouth,  as  one  whom  me  would  not  expofe  to  the 
uncertainty  of  a  lot ;  which  was  not  thought  very 
decent  in  her,  tho'  her  circumftances  at  that 
time  required  an  extraordinary  fubmiflion  to  the 
King  in  every  thing. 

Cole-  Coleman  was  brought  to  his  trial.     Gates  and 

man's  Bedlow  fwore  flatly  againft  him,  as  was  mentioned 
trial-  before.  He  denied,  that  he  had  ever  feen  either 
the  one  or  the  other  of  them  in  his  whole  life  :  And 
defended  himfelf  by  Oates's  not  knowing  him, 
when  they  were  firft  confronted,  nor  objecting 
thofe  matters  to  him  for  a  great  while  after.  He 
alfo  prefTed  Gates  to  name  the  day  in  Auguft,  in 
which  he  had  fent  the  fourfcore  guineas  to  the  four 
ruffians.  But  Gates  would  fix  on  no  day,  thos  he 
was  very  punclual  in  matters  of  lefs  moment. 
Coleman  had  been  out  of  town  almoft  that  whole 
month.  But,  no  day  being  earned,  that  ferved 
him  in  no  ilead.  He  urged^the  improbability  of 
his  talking  to  two  fuch  men,  whom  he  had  by  their 
own  confeffion  never  feen  before.  But  they  faid, 
he  was  told  that  they  were  trufted  with  the  whole 
fecret.  His  letters  to  P.  de  la  Chaife  was  the  hea- 
vieft  part  of  the  evidence.  He  did  not  deny,  that 
there  were  many  impertinent  things*  in  his  letters  : 
But,  he  laid,  he  intended  nothing  in  them,  but 
the  King's  fervice  and  the  Duke's  :  He  never  in 
tended  to  bring  in  the  Catholick  religion,  by  re 
bellion,  or  by  blood,  but  only  by  a  toleration  : 
And  the  aid,  that  was  pray'd  from  France,  was 
only  meant  the  afliftance  of  money,  and  the  inter- 
pofition  of  that  Court.  After  a  long  trial,  he  was 
convicted  :  And  fentence  paffed  upon  him  to  die  as 
a  traitor.  He  continued  to  his  Jail  breath  denying 
every  tittle  of  that  which  the  witnefles  had  fworn 
againft  him.  Many  were  fent  to  him  from  both 
Houfes,  offering  to  interpofe  for  his  pardon,  if  he 
would  confefs.  He  ftill  protefted  his  innocence, 
and  took  great  care  to  vindicate  the  Duke.  He 
faid,  his  own  heat  might  make  him  too  forward  : 

For, 
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For,  being  perfuaded  of  the  truth  of  his  religion,  1678. 
he  could  not  but  wifh,  that  all  others  were  not  v-or^J 
only  almoft,  but  altogether,  fuch  as  he  was,  ex 
cept  in  that  chain ;  for  he  was  then  in  irons :  He 
conferled,  he  had  mixed  too  much  intereft  for 
raifing  himfelf  in  all  he  did  •,  and  that  he  had  re 
ceived  2500  Guineas  from  the  French  EmbafTador, 
to  gain  fome  friends  to  his  mailer,  but  that  he 
had  kept  them  to  himfelf:  Fie  had  acled  by  order 
in  all  that  he  had  done  :  And  he  believed  the  King 
knew  of  his  employment,  particularly  that  at  Brul- 
fels.  But,  tho'  hefeemed  willing  to  be  queilioned 
concerning  the  King,  the  Committee  did  not  think 
fit  to  do  it,  nor  to  report  what  he  faid  concerning 
it  :  Only  in  general  they  reported,  that  he  fpoke 
of  another  matter,  about  which  they  did  not  think 
fit  to  interrogate  him,  nor  to  mention  it.  Little 
ton  was  one  of  the  Committee  ;  and  gave  me  an 
account  of  all  that  pafs'd  that  very  night.  And  I 
found  his  behaviour  made  great  impreffion  on  them 
all.  He  fuffered  with  much  compofednefs  and  de-  And  exe- 
votion  ;  and  died  much  better  than  he  had  lived,  cutioia- 
It  was  given  out  at  that  time,  to  make  the  Duke 
more  odious,  that  Coleman  was  kept  up  from 
making  confeffions,  by  the  hopes  the  Duke  lent 
him  ot  a  pardon  at  Tyburn.  But  he  could  not  be 
"fo  ignorant,  as  not  to  know  that,  at  that  time,  it 
was  not  in  the  King's  power  to  pardon  him,  while 
the  tide  went  fo  high. 

The  Nation  was  now  fo  much  alarmed,  that  all 
people  were  furnifhing  themfelves  with  arms,  which 
heightncd  the  jealoufy  of  the  Court.  A  bill  pafs'd 
in  both  Houfes  for  raifing  all  the  Militia,  and  for 
keeping  it  together  for  fix  weeks  :  A  third  part, 
if  I  remember  right,  being  to  ferve  a  fortnight, 
and  fo  round.  I  found,  fome  of  them  hoped  when 
that  bill  paft  into  a  law,  they  would  be  more  maf- 
ters  •,  and  that  the  Militia  would  not  feparate,  till 
$11  the  demands  of  the  two  Houfes  fhould  be  grant- 
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ed.     The  King  rejected  the  bill,  when  offered  to 
him  for  his  affent. 

I  waited  often  on  him  all  the  month  of  Decem- 
He  came  to  me  to  Chaffinch's,  a  Page  of  the 
of'thtr  back  flairs  •,  and  kept  the  time  he  affigned  me  to  a 
whole  minute.  He  was  alone,  and  talked  much,  and. 
very  freely  with  me.  We  agreed  in  one  thing,  that 
the  greateft  part  of  the  evidence  was  a  contrivance. 
But  he  fufpedted,  fome  had  fet  on  Gates,  and  in- 
ilrucled  him :  And  he  named  the  Earl  of  Shafts- 
jbnry.  I  was  of  another  mind.  I  thought  the  ma 
ny  grofs  things  in  his  narrative  mewed,  there  was 
jio  abler  head  than  Gates,  or  Tonge,  in  the  framing 
it :  And  Gates  in  his  firfl  ftory  had  covered  the 
Duke,  and  the  Minifters  fo  much,  that  from  thence 
it  feemed  clear  that  Lord  Shaftlbury  had  no  hand 
in  it,  who  hated  them  much  more  than  he  did  Po 
pery.  He  fancied,  there  was  a  defign  of  a  rebel 
lion  on  foot.  I  affured  him,  I  faw  no  appearances 
of  it.  I  told  him,  there  was  a  report  breaking 
out,  that  he  intended  to  legitimate  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth.  He  anfwered  quick,  that,  as  well  as 
he  lov'd  him,  he  had  rather  fee  him  hanged.  Yec 
he  apprehended  a  rebellion  fo  much,  that  he  feem 
ed  not  ill  pleafed  that  the  party  Ihould  flatter  them- 
ielves  with  that  imagination,  hoping  that  would 
keep  them  quiet  in  a  dependence  upon  himfelf: 
And  he  fuffered  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  to  ufe  all 
methods  to  make  himfelf  popular,  reckoning  that 
he  could  keep  him  in  his  own  management.  He 
was  furprifed,  when  I  told  him  that  Coleman  had 
infmuated  that  he  knew  of  all  their  foreign  nego 
tiations  ;  or  at  Jeaft  he  feemed  fo  to  me.  I  preffed 
him  much  to  oblige  the  Duke  to  enter  into  con 
ferences  with  fome  of  our  Divines,  and  to  be  pre- 
fent  at  them  himfelf.  This  would  very  much  clear 
him  of  jealoufy,  and  might  have  a  good  effect  on 
}iis  brother :  At  leaft  it  would  give  the  world  fome 
hopes  5  like  what  Henry  IV.  of  France,  his  grand 
's  did,  which  kept  a  party  firm  to  him  for 
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fome  time  before  he  changed.     He  anfwered,  that 
his  brother  had  neither  Henry  IV. 'sunderftanding, 
nor  his  confcience :    For  he  believed,    that  King 
was  always  indifferent  as  to  thofe  matters.     He, 
would  not  hearken  to  this,  which  made  me  incline 
to  believe  a  report  I  had  heard,  that  the  Duke  had 
got  a  folemn  promife  of  the  King,  that  he  would 
never  fpeak  to  him  of  religion.     The  King  fpoke 
much  to  me  concerning  Oates's  accufing  the  Queen, 
and  acquainted  me  with  the  whole  progrefs  of  it. 
He  faid,  fhe  was  a  weak  woman,  and  had  fom£  difa- 
greeable  humours,  but  was  not  capable  of  a  wicked 
thing:  And,  confideringhis  faultinefs  towards  her  in 
other  things,  he  thought  it  a  horrid  thing  to  abandon 
her.  He  faid,  he  looked  on  falfehood  and  cruelty  as 
the  greateft  crimes  in  the  fight  of  God :  He  knew,  he 
had  led  a  bad  life  -,  (of  which  he  fpoke  with  ibme 
fenfe  :)  But  he  was  breaking  himfelf  of  all  his  faults  : 
And  he  would  never  do  a  bafe  and  a  wicked  thing. 
I  fpoke  on  all  thefe  fubjecls  what  I  thought  became 
me,  which  he  took  well.     And  1  encouraged  him 
much  in  his  refolution  of  not  expofirlg  the  Queen 
to  perifh  by  falfe  fwearing.     I  told  him,  there  was 
no  poflibility  of  laying   the   heat  that  was  now 
raifed,  but  by  changing  his  Minidry.     And  I  told 
him  how  odious  the  Earl  of  Danby  was,  and  that 
there  was  a  defign  again  ft  him:  But  I  knew  not 
the  particulars.     He  laid,    he  knew    that  lay  at 
bottom.     The  Army  was  not  yet  difbanded  :  And 
the  King  was  in  great  ftraits  for  money.     The 
Houfe  of  Commons  gave  a  money  bill  for  this. 
Yet  they  would  not  truft  the  Court  with  the  dif- 
banding  the  Army  :  But  ordered  the  money  to  be 
brought  into  the  chamber  of  London,  and  named 
a  Committee  for  paying  off,  and  breaking  the  Ar 
my.     I  perceived  the  King  thought  I  was  refer  ved 
to  him,  becaufe  I  would  tell  him  no  particular  do 
ries,  nor  name  perfons.  '  Upon  which  I  told  him, 
fince  he  had  that  opinion  of  me,  1  faw  I  could  do 
him  no  fervice^  and  would  trouble  him  no  more  ; 
E  4  but 
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1678.  but  he  fhould  certainly  hear  from  me,  if  I  came 
to  know  any  thing  that  might  be  of  any  confe- 
quence  to  his  Perfon  or  Government. 

This  favour  of  mine  1  ailed  all  the  month  of  De 
cember  78 .  I  acquainted  him  with  Carflairs's  prac 
tice  againft  Duke  Lauderdale,  and  all  that  I  knew 
of  ihat  matter;  which  was  the  ground  on  which 
1  had  gone  with  relation  to  Staley.  The  King 
told  Duke  Lauderdale  of  it,  without  naming  me. 
And  he  fent  for  Carftairs,  and  charged  him  with  it, 
Carftairs  denied  it  all  •,  out  faid,  that  Duke  Hamil 
ton  and  Lord  Kincardin  had  prefs'd  him  to  do  it  : 
And  he  went  to  the  King  and  affirmed  it  confidently 
to  him.  He  did  not  name  Lord  Athol,  hoping 
that  he  would  be  gentle  to  him  for  that  reafon. 
The  King  fpoke  of  this  to  Duke  Hamilton,  who 
told  him  the  whole  ftory,  as  I  had  done.  Lord 
Athol  upon  that  fent  for  Carftairs,  and  charged 
him  with  all  this  foul  dealing,  and  drew  him  near 
a  clofet,  where  he  had  put  two  witneiTes.  Car 
ftairs  laid,  that  fomebody  had  difcqvered  the  mat 
ter  to  Duke  Lauderdale,  that  he  was  now  upon 
the  point  of  making  his  fortune,  and  that  if  Duke 
Lauderdale  grew  to  be  his  enemy,  he  was  undone, 
He  confefled,  he  had  charged  Duke  Hamilton 
and  Lord  Kincardin  falfely :  But  he  had  no  other 
way  to  fave  himfelf.  After  the  Mai  quifs  of  Athol 
had  thus  drawn  every  thing  from  him,  he  went  to 
the  King  ^with  his  two  witneiles,  and  the  paper 
that  Carftairs  had  formerly  put  in  his  hand.  Car 
ftairs  was  then  with  the  King,  and  was,  with  many 
imprecations,  juftifying  his  charge  againft  the  two 
Lords  :  But  he  was  confounded,  when  he  faw  Lord 
Athol.  And  upon  that  his  villany  appeared  fp 
evidently,  that  the  part  I  had  aoled  in  that  matter 
was.  now  well  underftood,  and  approved  of.  Car 
ftairs  died,  not  long  after,  under  great  horror  ; 
and  ordered  himfelf  to  be  call  into  fame  ditch  as 
a  dog  ;  for  he  faid  he  was  no  better.  But  I  could 
£ever  hear  what  he  faid  of  Staley's  bufinefs. 

While 
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While  all  matters  were  in  this  confufion^  a  new 
incident  happened  that  embroiled  them  yet  more. 
The  Earl  of  Danby  had  broke  with  Mountague  : 
But  he  knew  what  letters  he  had  writ  to  him,  and 
with  what  fecrets  he  had  truftcd  him.  He  appre-  gue  are" 
hended  Mountague  might  accufe  him  :  So  he  rer  brought 
folved  to  prevent  him.  Jenkins,  who  was  then  at 
Nimeguen,  writ  over,  according  to  a  direction 
fent  him,  as  was  believed,  that  he  underftood  that 
Mountague  had  been  in  a  fecret  correfpondence, 
and  in  dangerous  practices  with  the  Pope's  Nuntio 
at  Paris.  This  was  meant  of  one  Con,  whom  I 
knew  well,  who  had  been  long  in  Rome :  And 
moft  of  the  lettefs  between  England  and  Rome 
paft  thro'  his  hands :  He  was  a  crafty  man,  and 
knew  news  well,  and  loved  money :  So  Moun 
tague  made  ufe  of  him,  and  gave  him  money  for 
fuch  fecrets  as  he  could  draw  from  him.  Upon 
Jenkins's  letter  the  King  fent  a  mefTage  to  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  letting  them  '  know  that  he 
was  refolved  to  bring  Mountague  to  a  trial,  for 
being  a  confederate  with  Rome,  and  in  the  plot  to 
bring  in  Popery  :  And  at  the  fame  time  he  fent  to 
fecure  his  cabinets  and  papers.  This  was  a  device 
of  Lord  Danby's  to  find  his  own  letters,  and  de- 
ftroy  them  ;  and  then  to  let  the  profecution  fall : 
For  they  knew  they  had  nothing  againft  Moun 
tague.  But  Mountague  underftood  the  arts  of  a 
Court  too  well  to  be  caiily  catched  *,  and  had  put 
a  box,  in  which  thofe  letters  were,  in  fure  hands 
out  of  the  way.  A  great  debate  role  upon  this 
matter  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  It  was  thought 
a  high  breach  of  privilege  to  feize  on  the  papers  of 
a  Member  of  their  Houfe,  when  there  was  nothing 
of  treafon  fworn  againft  him.  After  fome  hours 
ipent  in  the  debate,  during  which  Mountague  fat 
lilent  very  long  ;  at  laft,  when  the  box  was  brought 
to  him  from  the  perfon  to  whom  he  had  trufted  it, 
he  opened  it,  and  took  out  two  of  Lord  Danby's 
letters,  that  contained  inftructions  to  him  to  treat 
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1678.  with  the  King  of  France  for  300000!.  a  year  for 
three  years,  if  a  peace  fucceeded,  fmce  it  would 
not  be  convenient  for  the  King  to  meet  a  Parlia 
ment  in  all  that  time,  and  he  was  charged  to  men 
tion  no  part  of  this  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Winnington,  who  from  fmall  beginnings,  and  from 
as  Imall  a  proportion  of  learning  in  his  profefiion, 
in  which  he  was  rather  bold  and  ready  than  able, 
was  now  come  to  be  Solicitor  General,  fellfeverely 
upon  thofe  letters.  He  faid,  here  was  a  Minifter, 
who,  going  out  of  the  affairs  of  his  own  province, 
was  directing  the  King's  EmbaiTadors,  and  exclud 
ing  the  Secretary  ot  State,  whofe  office  it  was, 
from  the  knowledge  of  it :  Here  was  the  faith  of 
England  to  our  Allies,  and  our  intereft  likewife, 
fet  to  fale  for  French  money,  and  that  to  keep  off 
a  Seflion  of  Parliament :  This  was  a  defign  to  fell 
the  Nation,  and  to  fubvert  the  Government :  And 
he  concluded,  that  was  high  treafon.  Upon  which 
he  moved,  that  Lord  Danby  ihould  be  impeached 
of  high  treafon.  The  Earl  of  Danby 5s  party  was 
much  confounded.  They  could  neither  deny  nor 
juftify  his  letters.  But  they  argued,  that  they 
could  not  be  high  treafon,  fmce  no  fuch  fact  was 
comprehended  in  any  of  the  ilatutes  of  treafon. 
The  letters  feemed  to  be  writ  by  the  King's  order, 
who  certainly  might  appoint  any  perfon  he  pleafed 
to  fend  his  orders  to  his  Minifters  abroad  :  They 
reflected  on  the  bufinefs  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford, 
and  on  conftructive  treafon,  which  was  a  device 
to  condemn  a  man  for  a  fad  againft  which  no  law 
did  lie.  Mainard,  an  ancient  and  eminent  law 
yer,  explained  the  words  of  the  Statute  of  25 
Edward  III.  that  the  Courts  of  law  could  not  pro 
ceed  but  upon  one  of  the  crimes  there  enumera 
ted  :  But  the  Parliament  had  ftill  a  power,  by 
the  claufe  in  that  act,  to  declare  what  they  thought 
was  treafon  :  So  an  act  pafs'd,  declaring  poifoning 
treafon,  in  King  Henry  VIII. 's  time :  And,  thos 
by  the  Statute  it  was  only  treafon  to  confpira 

againft 
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againft  the  Prince  of  Wales-,  yet  if  one  fhould    i6y8. 
conipire  againft  the  whole  Royal  Family,  when  v-*-v-*^ 
there  was  no  Prince  of  Wales,  they  would  without 
doubt  declare  that  to  be  high  treafbn. 

After  a  long  debate  it  was  voted  by  a  majority  And  he 
of  above  feventy  voices,  that  Lord  Danby  fhouM  was  ira* 

be  impeached  of  high  treafon.     And  the  impeach-  p?.c^l 

j  •  j  i_    T      j        T-i.    ofhigji 

meat  was  next  day  carried  up  to  the  Lords.     The  t;eaion. 

Earl  of  Danby  juftified  himfclf,  that  he  had  ferved 
the  King  faithfully,  and  according  to  his  own  or 
ders.  Arid  he  produced  fome  of  Mountague's  let 
ters,  to  mew  that  at  the  Court  of  France  'he  was 
looked  on  as  an  enemy  to  their  intereft.  He  faid, 
they  knew  him  well  that  judged  fo  of  him  ;  for  he 
was  indeed  an  enemy  to  it :  And,  among  other 
rcalbns,  he  gave  this  for  one,  that  he  knew  the 
French  King  held  both  the  King's  perfon  and  go 
vernment  under  the  laft  degree  of  contempt.  Thele 
words  were  thought  very  flrange  with  relation  to 
both  Kings.  A  great  debate  arofe  in  the  Houfe 
of  Lords  concerning  the  impeachment ;  whether 
it  ought  to  be  received  as  an  impeachment  of  high 
treafon,  only  becaufe  the  Commons  added  the 
word  high  treafon  in  it.  It  was  laid,  the  utmofl 
that  could  be  made  of  it,  was  to  fuppofe  it  true : 
But  even  in  that  cafe  they  muft  needs  fay  plainly, 
that  it  was  not  within  the  Statute.  To  this  it  was 
anfwered,  that  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  that  brought 
up  the  impeachment,  were  to  be  heard  to  two 
points  :  The  one-  was,  to  the  nature  of  the  crime  : 
The  other  was,  to  the  trial  of  it :  But  the  Lords 
could  not  take  upon  them  to  judge  of  either  of 
thefe,  till  they  .heard  what  the  Commons  could 
offer  to  fupport  the  charge:  They  were  bound 
therefore  to  receive  the  charge,  and  to  proceed  ac 
cording  to  the  rules  of  Parliament,  which  was  to 
commit  the  perfon  fo  impeached,  and  then  give  a 
fhort  day  for  his  trial :  So  it  would  be  foon  over, 
if  the  Commons  could  not  prove  the  matter  charged 
£o  be  high  treafon.  The  debate  went  on  with 

great 
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1678.   great  heat  on  both  fides  :  -But  the  majority  was 

t^-v-^  againft  the  commitment.     Upon  this,  it  was  vili- 

ble,  the  Commons  would   have  complained  that 

The  Pr-  the 'Lords  denied    them  juftice.     So  there  was  rio 

liamen:     hope  of  making  up  the  matter.     And  upon  that 

was  pro-    the  Parliament  was  prorogued. 

rogued.  This  was  varioufly  cenfured.  The  Court  con 
demned  Mountague  for  revealing  the  King's  fe- 
crets.  Others  laid,  that,  firice  Lord  Danby  had 
begun  to  fall  on  him,  it  was  reafonable  and  natu 
ral  for  him  to  defend  himfelf.  The  letters  did  caft 
a  very  great  blemifh,  not  only  on  Lord  Danby, 
but  on  the  King  •,  who,  after  he  had  entred  into 
alliances,  and  had  received  great  fupplies  from  his 
people  to  carry  on  a  war,  was  thus  treating  with 
France  for  money,  which  could  not  be  afked  or 
obtained  from  France  on  any  other  account,  but 
that  of  making  the  Confederates  accept  of  lower 
terms,  than  otherwife  they  would  have  flood  on; 
which  was  indeed  the  felling  of  the  Allies  and  of 
the  publick  faith.  All  that  the  Court  faid  in  ex- 
cufe  for  this  was,  that,  fince  the  King  faw  a  peace 
was  refolved  on,  after  he  had  put  hirnfelf  to  fo 
great  a  charge  to  prepare  for  war,  it  was  reafon 
able  for  him  to  be  reimburfed  as  much  as  he  could 
from  France  :  This  was  ordinary  in  all  treaties, 
where  the  Prince  that  defired  a  peace  was  made  to 
buy  it.  This  indeed  would  have  juftified  the 
King,  if  it  had  been  demanded  above  board  :  But 
fuch  underhand  dealing  was  mean  and  difhonour- 
able  :  And  it  was  faid,  that  the  States  went  into 
the  peace  with  fuch  unreafonable  earneilnefs  upon 
the  knowledge,  or  at  leafl  the  fufpicion,  that  they 
had  of  fuch  practices.  This  gave  a  new  wound 
to  the  King's  credit  abroad,  or  rather  it  opened 
the  old  one  :  For  indeed  after  our  breaking  both 
the  treaty  of  Breda,  and  the  Trippie  Alliance,  we 
had  not  much  credit  to  lofe  abroad.  None  gained 
fo  much  by  this  difcovery,  as  Secretary  Coven 
try  -,  fmce  now  it  appeared,  that  he  was  not  trufted 

with 
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with  thofe  ill  practices.  He  had  been  fevereiy 
fallen  on  for  the  fam'd  faying  of  the  murder  of 
forty  men.  Birch  aggravated  the  matter  heavily  ; 
and  faid,  it  feemed  he  thought  the  murder  of  forty 
men  a  very  fmall  matter,  lince  he  would  rather 
be  guilty  of  it,  than  oppole  an  Alliance  made  upon 
fuch  treacherous  views.  Coventry  anfwered,  that 
he  always  fpoke  to  them  fmcerely,  and  as  he  thought; 
and  that  if  an  Angel  from  Heaven  mould  come 
and  fay  otherwife,  (at  this  they  were  very  atten 
tive  to  fee  how  he  could  clofe  a  period  fo  lirangely 
begun,)  he  was  fare,  he  mould  never  get  back  to 
Heaven  again,  but  would  be  a  fallen  and  a  lying 
angel.  Now  the  matter  was  well  underflood,  and 
his  credit  was  let  on  a  fure  foot. 

After  the  prorogation,  the  Earl  of  Danby  faw 
the  King's  affairs,  and  the  ilate  of  the  Nation  re 
quired  a  fpeedy  SefTion.  He  faw  little  hope  of  re 
covering  himfelf  with  that  Parliament,  in  which 
fo  great  a  majority  were  already  fo  deeply  en 
gaged.  So  he  entred  into  a  treaty  with  fome  of 
the  Country  party  for  a  new  Parliament.  He  un 
dertook  to  get  the  Duke  to  be  fent  out  of  the  way 
againft  the  time  of  its  meeting.  Lord  Hollis, 
Littleton,  Bofcawen,  and  Hambden  were  fpoke 
to.  They  were  all  fo  apprehenfive  of  the  conti 
nuance  of  that  Parliament,  and  that  another  fet  of 
Minifters  would  be  able  to  manage  them  as  the 
Court  pleafed,  that  they  did  undertake  to  fave 
him  if  he  could  bring  thcfe  things  about.  But  it 
was  underflood,  that  he  muft  quit  his  poft,  and 
withdraw  from  affairs.  Upon  which  they  pro- 
mifed  their  affiftance  to  carry  off  his  impeachment 
with  a  mild  cenfure.  The  Duke  went  into  the  ad 
vice  of  a  diffolution  upon  other  grounds.  He 
thought,  the  Houfc  of  Commons  had  engaged 
with  fo  much  heat  in  the  matter  of  the  Plot,  that 
they  could  never  be  brought  off,  or  be  made  more 
gentle  in  the  matter  of  religion.  He  thought,  a 
new  Parliament  would  act  in  a  milder  drain,  and 

not 
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1678.    not  fly  fo  high  ;  or  that  they  would  give  no  money, 

\^y^^  and  fo  the  King  and  they  would  break  :  For  he 
dreaded  nothing  fo  much  as  the  bargains  that  were 
made  with  the  prefent  Parliament,  in  which  Po 
pery  was  always  to  be  the  facrirlce.  Thus  both 
the  Duke  and  Lord  Danby  joined  in  advancing 
a  difiblution,  which  was  not  refolved  on  till  the 
January  following. 

The  trial       In  December,   Ireland,  Whitebread,  and  Fen- 

of  F.  L  --  v/ick,  three  Jefuits  •,  and  Grove  and  Pickering, 
two  of  the  fervants  in  the  Queen's  chapel,  were 

others.  brought  to  their  trial.  Gates  and  Bedlow  fwore 
home  againil  Ireland,  that  in  Auguft  lail  he  had 
given  particular  orders  about  killing  the  King. 
Gates  fwore  the  fame  againfl  the  other  two  Jefaits. 
But  Bedlow  fwore  only  upon  hear-fay  againft  them. 
So,  tho'  they  had  pleaded  to  their  inditement,  and 
the  jury  was  fworn,  and  the  witnefTes  examined  5 
yet,  when  the  evidence  was  not  found  full,  their 
trial  was  put  off  to  another  time,  and  the  jury  was 
not  charged  with  them.  This  looked  as  if  it  was  re 
folved  that  they  muft  not  be  acquitted*  I  com 
plained  of  this  to  Jones :  But  he  faid,  they  had 
precedents  for  it.  I  always  thought,  that  a  pre 
cedent  againft  reafon  fignified  no  more,  but  that 
the  like  injuilice  had  been  done  before.  And  the 
truth  is,  the  Crown  has,  or  at  lead  had,  fuch  ad 
vantages  in  trials  of  treafon,  that  it  feems  ftrange 
how  any  perfon  was  ever  acquitted,  Ireland,  in  his 
own  defence,  proved  by  manywitnefies,  that  he  went 
from  London  on  the  fecond  of  Auguft  to  Staf- 
fordfhire,  and  did  not  come  back  till  the  twelfth  of 
September.  Yet,  in  oppofition  to  that,  a  woman 
fwore  that  me  jfaw  him  in  London  about  the 
middle  of  Auguft.  So,  fmce  he  might  have  come 
up  poft  in  one  day,  and  gone  down  in  another, 
this  did  not  fatisfy.  Gates  and  Bedlow  fwore 
againft  Grove  and  Pickering,  that  they  undertook 
to  fhoot  the  King  at  Windfor  ;  that  Grove  was  to 
have  1500!.  for  it;  and  that  Pickering  chofe 
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thirty  thoufand  maffes,  which  at  a  (hilling  a  mafs,  1678. 
amounted  to  the  fame  fum  :  They  attempted  it  ^s~y^s 
three  feveral  times  with  at  piilol :  Once  the  flint 
was  loofe  :  At  another  time  there  was  no  powder 
in  the  pan  :  And  the  third  time  the  piftol  was 
charged  only  with  bullets.  This  was  ftrange  fluff. 
But  all  was  imputed  to  a  fpecial  Providence  of 
God  :  And  the  whole  evidence  was  believed.  So 
they  were  convicted,  condemned  and  executed. 
But  they  denied  to  the  laft  every  ^particular  that 
was  fworn  againft  them. 

This  began  to  fhake  the  credit  of  the  evidence,  Dugdale's 
when  a  more  compofed  and  credible  perfon  came  evldeace- 
in  to  fupport  it.  One  Dugdale,  that  had  been  the 
Lord  Alton's  bailiff,  and  lived  in  a  fair  reputation 
in  the  country,  was  put  in  priibn  for  refufing  the 
oaths  ot  allegiance  and  fupremacy.  He  did  then,, 
with  many  imprecations  on  himfelf,  deny,  that  he 
knew  of  any  plot.  But  afterwards  he  made  a  great 
difcovery  of  a  correfpondence  that  Evers,  the 
Lord  Alton's  Jefuit,  held  with  the  Jefuits  in  Lon 
don  ;  who  had  writ  to  Evers  of  the  defign  of 
killing  the  King,  and  defired  him  to  find  out  men 
proper  for  executing  it,  whether  they  were  gentle 
men  or  not.  This,  he  fwore,  was  writ  plain  in  a 
letter  from  Whitebread,  the  Provincial,  directed 
to  himfelf  :  But  he  knew  it  was  meant  for  Evers. 
Evers,  and  Govan,  another  Jefuit,  preffed  this 
Dugdale  to  undertake  it :  They  promifed  he  mould 
be  canonized  for  it :  And  the  Lord  Stafford  offered 
him  500  1.  if  he  would  fet  about  it.  He  was  a 
man  of  fenfe  and  temper  ;  and  behaved  himfelf 
decently  •,  and  had  fomewhat  in  his  air  and  de 
portment  that  difpofed  people  to  believe  him  :  So 
that  the  King  himfelf  began  to  think  there  was 
fomewhat  in  the  Plot,  though  he  had  very  little 
regard  either  to  Oates  or  Bedlow.  Dugdale's 
evidence  was  much  confirmed  by  one  circumftance. 
He  had  talked  of  a  Juftice  of  Peace  in  Weft- 
minfter  that  was  killed,  on  the  Tuefday  after 
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1678:  Godfrey  was  mifs'd :  So  that  the  news  of  this 
muft  have  been  writ  from  London  on  the  Saturday 
night's  poft.  He  did  not  think  it  was  a  fecret : 
And  fo  he  talked  of  it  as  news  in  an  alehoufe. 
The  two  perfons,  he  faid  hefpoke  it  to,  remembred 
nothing  of  it,  the  one  being  the  minifter  of  the 
parifh. :  But  feveral  others  fwore  they  had  heard  it. 
He  faw  this,  as  he  fwore,  in  a  letter  writ  by  Har- 
court  the  Jefuit  to  Evers,  in  which  Godfrey  was 
named.  But  d  he  added  a  itrange  ftory  to  this, 
which  he  laid  Evers  told  him  afterwards  -9  that  the 
Duke  had  fent  to  Coleman,  when  he  was  in  New 
gate,  to  perfuade  him  to  difcover  nothing,  and 
that  he  defired  to  know  of  him,  whether  he  had 
ever  difcovered  their  defigns  to  any  other  perfon  -, 
and  that  Coleman  fent  back  anfwer,  that  he  had 
ipoke  of  them  to  Godfrey,  but  to  no  other  man : 
Upon  which  the  Duke  gave  order  to  kill  him. 
This  was  never  made  publick,  till  tfyetL-ord  Staf 
ford's  trial.  And  I  was  amazed  to  fee  fuch  a  thing 
break  out  after  fo  long  a  filence.  It  looked  like 
an  addition  to  Dugdaie's  firfi  evidence ;  tho'  he 
had  been  noted  for  '  having  brought  out  all  his 
difcoveries  at  once.  The  Earl  of  Eflex  told  me, 
he  fwore  it  in  his  firft  examination  :  But,  fince  it 
was  only  upon  hear-fay  from  Evers,  and  fo.  was 
nothing  in  law,  and  yet  would  heighten  the  fury 
againft  the  Duke,  the  King  charged  Dugdale  to 
fay  nothing  of  it. 
Prance  At  the  fame  time  a  particular  difcovery  was 
difcovers  made  of  Godfrey's  murder.  Prance,  a  goldfmith, 
'  ^  wrought  for  the  Queen's  chapel,  had  gone 
from  his  houfe  for  two  or  three  days,  the  week 
before  the  murder.  And  one  that  lodged  in  his 
houfe,  calling  that  to  mind,  upon  Bedlow's  fwear- 
ing  he  faw  the  body  in  Somerfet- houfe,  fancied 
that  this  was  the  time  in  which  he  was  from  home, 
and  that  he  might  be  concerned  in  that  matter ; 
tho'  it  appeared  afterwards,  that  his  abfence  was 
the  week  before.  He  faid,  he  went  from  his  own 
3  houfe, 
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houfe,  fearing  to  be  put  in  prifon,  as  many  were,  1678. 
upon  fufpicion,  or  on  the  account  of  his  religion. 
Yet  upon  this  information  he  was  lei  zed  on,  and. 
carried  to  Wcflminiter.  Bedlow  accidentally  pafs'd 
by,  not  knowing  any  thing  concerning  him  :  And 
at  firft  fight  he  charged  fomebody  to  feize  on  him  ; 
for  he  was  one  of  thole  whom  he  faw  about  God 
frey's  body.  Yet  he  denied  every  thing  for  fome 
days.  Afterwards  he  confeffed,  he  was  concerned 
in  it  :  And  he  gave  this  account  of  it  :  Girald  and 
Kelly,  two  prieils,  engaged  him  and  three  others 
into  it;  who  were  Green,  that  belonged  to  the 
Queen's  chapel,  Hill  that  had  ferved  Godden,  the 
moil  celebrated  writer  among  them,  and  Berry, 
the  porter  of  Somcrfet-  houfe.  He  faid,  thefe  all, 
except  Berry,  had  feveral  meetings,  in  which  the* 
prieils  'perfiiaded  them  it  was  no  fin,  but  a  meri 
torious  aclion  to  clifpatch  Godfrey,  who  had  been 
a  bufy  man  in  taking  depoiitions  againft  them,  and 
that  the  taking  him  off  would  terrify  others. 
Prance  named  an  alehoufe,  where  they  ufed  to 
meet  :  And  the  people  of  that  houfe  did  confirm 
tins  of  their  meeting  there.  After  they  had  reiblved 
on  it,  they  followed  him  tor  feveral  days.  The 
morning  before  they  killed  him,  Hill  went  to  his 
houfe  to  fee  if  he  was  yet  gone  out,  and  fpoke  to 
his  maid.  And,  finding  he  was  yet  at  home,  they 
ftaid  for  his  corning  out.  This  was  confirmed  by 
the  maid,  who,  upon  Hill's  being  taken,  went  to 
Newgate,  and  in  a  croud  of  prifoners,  diftin- 
guifhed  him,  and  faid,  he  was  the  peribn  that  afked 
tor  her  matter  the  morning  before  he  was  loft. 
Prance  faid,  they  dogged  him  into  a  place  near  St. 
Clement's  Church,  where  he  was  kept  till  night. 
Prance  was  appointed  to  be  at  Somerfet-houfe  at 
night.  And,  as  Godfrey  went  by  the  water-gate, 
two  of  them  pretended  to  be  hot  in  a  quarrel.  And 
one  run  out  to  call  a  Juilice  of  peace,  and  fo 
prefied  Godfrey  to  go  in  and  part  them.  He  was 
not  eafily  prevailed  on  to  do  it.  Yet  he  did  at  laft., 
VOL.  11.  F  Green 
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1678.   Green  then  got  behind  him,   and   pulled  a  cravat 
about  his  neck,  and  drew  him  down  to  the  ground, 
and  ftrangled  him.    Upon  that  Girald  woiiid  have 
run  him  through :  But  the  reft  diverted  him  from 
that,  by  representing  the  danger  of  a  difcovery  by 
the  blood's  being  feen  there.      Upon  that   they 
carried  his  body  up  to  Godden's  rocm,  of  which 
Hill  had  the  key,  Godden  being  then  in  France, 
Two  days  after  that  they  removed   it  to  a   room 
crofs  the  upper  court,  which  Prance  could  never 
defcribe  particularly.     And,   that  not  being  found 
a  convenient  place,  they  carried  it  back  to  Godden's 
lodgings.     At  laft  it  was  refolved   to   carry  it  out 
in  the  night  in  a  fedan  to  the  remote  parts  of  the 
town,  and  from  thence  to  caft  it  into  fome  ditch. 
On  Wednefday  a  fedan  was  provided.     And  one 
of  the  centinels  fwore  he  Jaw  a  fedan  carried  in  : 
But  none  faw  it  brought  out.     Prance  faid,  they 
parried  him  out,  and  that  Green  Jiad  provided  a 
horfe,  on  whofe  back  he  laid  him,  when  they  were 
got  clear  of  the  town  :  And  then  he  carried  him, 
as  he  believed,  to  the  place  where   his  body  was 
found.     This  was  a  confiding   ftory,  which   was 
liipportcd    in    fome  circumftances    by     collateral 
proofs.     He  added  another  particular,  that,   fome 
days  after  the  fact,  thofe  who  had  been  concerned 
\n  it,  and  two  others,  who  were  in  the  fecret,  ap 
pointed  to  meet  at  Bow.  where  they  talked  much 
of  that  matter.     This  was  confirmed  by  a  fervant 
of  that  houfe,  who  was  coming  in  and  out  to  them, 
and  heard  them  often   mention   Godfrey's  name. 
Upon  which  he  flood   at  the  door  out  of  curi- 
pfity  to  hearken  :  But  one  of  them  came  out,  and 
threatened  him  for  it.    The  priefts  were  not  found  : 
But  Green,   Hill,    and  Berry,  were  apprehended 
upon  it.  Yet  fome  days  after  this,  Prance  defired 
to  be  carried. to  the  King,  who  would  not  fee  him, 
but  in  Council  :  And  he  denied  all   that   he  had 
formerly  fworn,  and  faid  it  was  all  a  fiction.     But 
gs  fpon  as  he  was  carried  back  to  prifon,  he  fent 
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•the  keeper  of  Nev/gate  to  the  King  to  tell  him,  1,6  ^8. 
that  all  he  had  fworn  was  true,  but  that  the  horror  '- — ,— 
and  coniufion  he  was  in  put  him  on  denying  it.. 
Yet  he  went  oft  from  this  again,  and  denied  every 
thing.  Dr.  Lloyd  was  upon  this  lent  to  him  to 
talk  with  him.  At;  firil  he  denied  every  thing  to 
him.  But  Pr.  Lloyd  faid  to  me,  that  he  was  al- 
moft  dead  through  the  diforder ,  of  his  mind,  and 
with  cold  in  his  body.  But  after  that  Dr.  Lloyd  had 
made  a  fire,  and  can  fed  him  to  be  put  in  a  bed, 
and  began  to  difcourfe  the  matter  with  him,  he  re 
turned  to  his  confeHjOiT,  whicji  he  did  in  fuch  a. 
manner,  that  Lloyd  faid  to  me,  it  was  not  poflible 
for  him  to  doubt  of  hi£  fmcerity  in  it. 

So,  he  perfifting  in   his  nril  confeftlon,  Creep,  Some  con 
Hill  aud  Berry  were  brought  '$oj; their,  trial.     Be^- 
low  -and  Prance,  with    all  (ibfe,  cirpuii^ftances  -for- 
merly-  nfientipned,  were  the  evidence  againft  th£rp,  nying  ^ 
On  the  other  hand  they  brought  witneiles  to  prqyp, 
that  they  came  .home in  a  good  hour  on  the  nights, 
in  whj.clv  the.  fact  was, faid  to  be  done,"    Thcle  that 
lived  ittQodden's  lodgings  depofed,  that  no  dead 
body  cou^d  be  .brought  thither,  for  they,  were  every 
day  in  the  room  that  Prance  had  named.     And  tjie 
.  centinels  of  that  night  of  the  carrying  him  out  faid, 
tke.y  faw  no  fedan  brought; put.  They  vvere.,  upon  a 
hearing,  convicted  and  condemned.     Gre^i, 
and  Hill,  died^^s  *hey  had  Jive^  JPapife^  and, 
v.ith  folemn  proteftations,  denied  the  whole  thing. 
Berry  declared  hiinfelf  a  Proteftant ;   and  thaf^-ho' 
he  had  changed  his;  religion   for  feqr  of  lofing  l}is 
place,  yet  he  had,  itill  continued  to  be  one   in  his 
heart.     He  faid,  he  jooked  on  what  had  now  be- 
i;:lien  him,  as^a  jull  judgment  ;of  GocJ  upon  hi,m 
lor  that  diflimulation.    He  denied  the  whole  matter 
charged  on  him.,    He  feemed,/;t;o  prepare   himfelf 
ieriouily  for  death  :  And  $oa|ke   lait   minute  he 
a-hrmed  he  was  altogether  innbcent.     Dr.  Lloyd 
attended  on  him,  and  was  much  perfuaded  of  his 
focenty.     Pranc:  fwore  nothing  agai.nfl  him,  but 
^^  F  2 
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that  he  affifted  in  the  fad,  and  in  carrying  about 
the  dead  body.     So  Lloyd  reckoned,  that  thofe 
things  being  done  in  the  night,  Prance  might  have 
miftaken  him  for  fome  other  perfon,  who  might: 
be  like  him,  confidering  the  confufion  that  fo  much 
guilt  might  have  put  him  in.     He  therefore  be 
lieved,  Prance  had  fworn  rafhly  with  relation  to 
him,  but  truly  as  to  the  main  of  the  fact.     The 
Papifts  took  great  advantage  from  Berry's  dying 
Proteftant,  and  yet  denying  all  that  was   fworn 
againft  him,  tho'  he  might  have  had  his  life  if  he 
would  have  confeffed  it.     They  faid,  this  Ihewed 
}t  was  not  from  the  doctrine  of  equivocation,  or 
from  the  power  of  abfolution,    or  any  other  of 
their  tenets,  that  fo  many  died,    denying  all  that 
was  fworn  againft  them,  but  from  their  own  con 
viction.      And   indeed  this    matter   came  :to    be 
charged  on  Dr.  Lloyd,  as  if  he  had  been  made  a 
tool  for  bringing  Berry  to  this  ieeming  conversion, 
and  that  all  was  done  on  defign  to  cover  the  Queen. 
But  I  faw  him  then  every  day,  and  was  well  af- 
furecl  that  he  acted  nothing  in  it,  but  what  became 
his  profeflion,  with  all  poilible  fincerity.     Prance 
began,  after  this,  to  enlarge  his  difcoveries.     Pie 
faid,  he  had  often  heard  them  talk  of  killing  the 
King,  and  of  fetting  on  a  general  maflacre,  after 
they  had  raifed  an  Army.     Dugdale  alfo  faid,  he 
5  had  heard  them  difcourfe  of  a  mafiacre.    The  me 
mory  of  the  Irifh  mailacre  was  yet  fo  frefh,  as  to 
raife  a  particular  horror  at  the  very  mention  of 
this  ;  tho'  where  the  numbers   were  fo   great  as 
in  Ireland,  that  might   have  been   executed,    yet 
there    feemed  to    be   no   occafion    to  apprehend 
the  like,  where  the  numbers  were  in  fo  great  an 
inequality,  ,as  they  were  here.     Prance  did  alfo 
fwear,  that  a  fervant  of  the  Lord  Powis  had  told 
him  that  there  was  one  in  their  family  who  had 
'  undertaken  to  kill  the  King  •,    but  that  fpme  days 
after  he  told  him,  they  were  now  gone  off  from 
that  clefign.     It  looked  very  ftrange,    and  added 
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ho  credit  to  his  other  evidence,  that  the  Papifts    1678. 
fhould  be  thus  talking  of  killing  the  King,  as  if 
it  had  been  a  common  piece  of  news.     But  there 
are  feafons  of  believing^  as  well  as  of  difbelieving  : 
And  believing  was  then  fo  much  in  feafon*  that 
improbabilities  or  inconfiflencies  were  little  confi- 
dered.     Nor  was  it  fafe  fo  much  as  to  make  re 
flections  on  them.     That  was  called  the  blafling 
of  the  plot,  and  difparaging  the  King's  evidence  i 
Tho'  indeed  Gates  and  Bedlovv  did,  by  their  be 
haviour,  detract  more  from  their  own  credit,  than 
all  their  enemies  could  have  done.     The  former 
talked  of  all  perfons  with  infufferabk  infolence  : 
And  the  other  was   a  fcandalous  libertine  in  his 
whole  deportment. 

The  Lord  Chief  Juflice  at  that  time  was  Sir 
William  Scroggs,  a  man  more  valued  for  a  good 
readinefs  in  fpeaking  well,  than  either  for  learn*  Chief 
ing  in  his  profeffion,  or  for  any  moral  virtue.  His  Juftice. 
life  had  been  indecently  fcandalous,  and  his  for 
tunes  were  very  low.  He  was  raifed  by  the  Earl  of 
Danby's  favour,  firft  to  be  a  Judge*  and  then  to 
be  the  Chief  Juflice.  And  it  was  a  melancholy 
thing  to  fee  fo  bad,  fo  ignorant,  and  fo  poor  a 
man  raifed  up  to  that  great  poll.  Yet  he,  now 
ireing  how  the  ftream  run,  went  into  it  with  fo 
much  zeal  and  heartinefs,  that  he-  was  become  the 
favourite  of  the  people.  But,  when  he  law  the 
King  had  an  ill  opinion  of  it,  he  grew  colder  in 
the  purfuit  of  it.  He  began  to  neglect  and  check 
the  witnefles :  Upon  which,  they,  who  behaved 
thernfelves  as  if  they  had  been  the  Tribunes  of 
the  people,  began  to  rail  at  him*  Yet  in  all  the 
trials  he  fet  himfelf,  even  with  indecent  earnefl- 
nefs,  to  get  the  prifoners  to  be  always  cad. 

Another  witnefs  came  in  foon  after  thefe  things*  JefimTon* 
jennifon,  the  younger  brother  of  a  Jefuit,  and  a"  e 
gentleman  of  a  family  and  eitate.     He,  obferving 
that  Ireland   had  defended   himfelf  againft  Gates 
chiefly  by  this,  that  he  was  in  Staffbrdlhire  from" 
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tlie  beginning  of  Anguil  till  the  i2th  of  Septem- 
ber,  and  that  he  had  died  affirming  that  to  be 
true,  feemed  much  furprized  at  it  •,  and  upon  that 
turned  Proteftant.  For  he  faid  he  faw  him  in  London 
on  the  1 9th  of  Atiguft,  on  which  day  he  fixed  upon 
this  account,  that  he  faw  him  the  day  before  he 
Vvent  down  in  the  flage  coach  to  York,  which  was 
.proved  by  the  books  of  that  office  10  be  the  2oth 
of  AugufL  Fie  faid,  he  was  come  to  town  from 
Windior  :  And  hearing  that  Ireland  was  in  town, 
he  went  to  fee  him,  and  found  him  drawing  off 
his  boots.  Ireland  afked  him  news,  and  in  par 
ticular,  how  the  King  was  attended  at  Windfor  ? 
And  when  he  anfwered,  that  he  walked  about  very 
carelefly  with  very  few  about  him,  Ireland  feemed 
to  wonder  at  it,  and  faid,  it  would  be  eafy  then 
to  take  him  off :  To  which  Jennifon  anfwered 
quick,  God  forbid  :  But  Ireland  faid,  he  did  not 
mean  that  it  could  be  lav/fully  done.  Jennifon, 
in  the  letter  in  which  he  writ  this  up  to  a  friend  in 
London,  added,  that  he  remernbred  an  inconli- 
dcrable  pafTage  or  two  more,  and  that  perhaps 
Smith  (a  Priefr.  that  had  lived  with  his  Father) 
could  help  him  to  one  or  two  more  circumftances 
relating  to  thofe  matters  :  But  he  protefted,  as  he 
defired  the  forgivenefs  of  his  fins,  and  the  falva- 
tion  of  his  foul,  that  he  knew  no  more  *,  and  wim- 
«d  he  might  never  fee  the  face  of  God,  if  he  knew 
any  more.  This  letter  was  printed.  And  great 
ufe  was  made  of  it,  to  mew  how  little  regard  was 
to  be- had  to  thofe  denials,  with  which  fo  many  had 
ended  their  lives  But  this  man  in  the  fummer 
thereafter  publifhed  a  long  narrative  of  his  know 
ledge  of  the  plot.  He  faid,  himfelf  had  been  in 
vited  to  affift  in  killing  the  King.  Fie  named  the 
four  ruffians  that  went  to  Windior  to  do  it.  And 
he  thought  to  have  reconciled  this' to, his  letter,  by 
pretending  theie  were  the  circumflances,  that  he 
had  not  mentioned  in  it.  Smith  did  alfo  change 
his  religion  j  and  depoied,  that,  when  he  was  at 
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Rome,  he  war,  told  in  general  of  the  defign  of 
killing  the  King.     He  was  afterwards  difcovered 
to  be  n  vicious  man.    Yet  he  went  no  farther  than, 
to  fwear,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  defign 
iri  general,  but  not  with  the  perfons  that  were  em 
ployed  in  it.     By  thefe  witneiTes  the  credit  of  the 
plot    was  univerfally  eftablifhed. .     Yet,    no  real 
proofs  appearing,    befides  Coleman's  letters  and 
Godfrey's  murder,    the  King,  by  a  proclamation, 
did  offer  both  a  pardon  and  200  1.  to  any  oi£  that 
would  come  in,     and   make  further  difcoveries. 
This  was  thought  too  great  a  hire  to  purchafe  wit- 
nellcs.      Money   had   been  offered  to  thofe  whp 
fhould  bring  in  criminals.     But  it  was  faid  to  be  a 
new  and  indecent  practice  to  offer  fo  much  money 
to  men,  that  ihould  merit  it  by  fwearing  :  And  it 
might  be  too  great  an  encouragement  to  perjury. 

While  the  witneffes  were  weakning  their  own  Pr 
credit,  fonie  practices  were  difcovered,    that  did  wi'.h  (he 
very  much  fupport  it.    Reading,  a  lawyer  of  fome  w 
fubdlty,  but  of  no  virtue,  was  employed  by  the 
Lords  in  the  Tower  to  folicit  their  affairs.    He  in- 
finuated  himfelf  much  into  Bedlow's  confidence, 
and  was  much  in  his  company  :  And,  in  the  hear 
ing  of  others,  he  was  always  preiTing  him  to  tell 
all   he  knew.     He  lent  him  money  very  freely, 
which  the  other  wanted  often.     And  he  feerned  at 
firil  to  defign  only  to  find  out  fomewhat  that  fhould 
deftroy  the  credit  of  his  teftimony.     But  he  ven 
tured  on  other  practices  •,    and  offered  him  much 
money,  if  he  would  turn  his  evidence  againrt  the 
Popifh  Lords  only  into  a   hear- fay,    fo   that    it 
ihould  not  come   home  again  ft  them.     Reading 
faid,  fkdlow  began  the  propofition  to  him  •,  and 
employed  him  to  ice  how  much  money  thefe  Lords 
could  give  him,  if  he  fnould  bring  them  off:  Up 
on  which,  Reading,    as   he   pretended  afterwards, 
feeing  that  innocent  blood  was  like  to   be  fhed, 
was  willing,  even  by  indecent  means,    to  endea 
vour  to  prevent   it.     Yet  he  treed  the  Lords  in 
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1678.  the  Tower.  He  faid,  they  would  not  promife  a 
farthing  :  Only  the  Lord  Stafford  faid,  he  would 
give  Reading  two  or  three  hundred  pounds,  which 
he  might  difpofc  of  as  he  pleafcd.  While  Reading 
was  driving  the  bargain,  Bedlow  was  too  hard  for 
him  at  his  own  trade  of  craft :  For,  as  he  ac 
quainted  both  Prince  Rupert,  and  the  Earl  of 
EfTex,  with  the  whole  negotiation,  from  the  firft 
ftep  of  it,  Ib  he  placed  two  witnefTes  fecretly  in 
h'is  cMfember,  when  Reading  was  to  come  to  him  ; 
and  drew  him  into  thofe  difcourfes,  which  difco- 
vered  the  whole  practice  of  that  corruption.  Rea 
ding  had  likewife  drawn  a  paper,  by  which  he 
Ihewed  him  with  how  few  and  fmall  alterations  he 
could  foften  his  depofition,  fo  as  not  to  affect  the 
Lords.  With  thefe  witnefies,  and  this  paper, 
Bedlow  charged  Reading.  The  whole  matter  was 
proved  beyond  contradiction.  And,  as  this  raifed 
his  credit,  fo  it  laid  a  heavy  load  on  the  Popifh 
Lords  ;  tho*  the  proofs  came  home  only  to  Rea 
ding,  and  he  was  let  in  the  pillory  for  it.  Bedlow 
made  a  very  ill  ufe  of  this  difcovery,  which  hap 
pened  in  March,  to  cover  his  having  fworn  againft 
Whitebread  and  Fenwick  only  upon  hear-lay  in 
December :  For,  being  refolved  to  fwear  plain 
matter  upon  his  own  knowledge  againft  them, 
when  they  fhould  be  brought  again  on  their  trial, 
he  faid,  Reading  had  prevailed  "on  him  to  be  eafy 
to  them,  as  he  called  it  •,  and  that  he  had  faid  to 
him  that  the  Lords  would  take  the  faving  of  thefe 
Jefuits,  as  an  earneft  of  what  he  would  do  for 
themfelves  •,  tho'  it  was  not  very  probable,  that 
thefe  Lords  would  have  abandoned  Ireland,  when 
they  took  fuch  care  of  the  other  Jefuits.  The 
truth  was,  he  ought  to  have  been  fet  afide  from 
being  a  witnefs  any  more,  fmce  now  by  his  own 
confeffion  he  had  fwcrn  falfly  in  that  trial  :  He 
had  firft  fworn,  he  knew  nothing  of  his  own 
knowledge  againft  the  two  Jefuits,  and  afterwards 
he  fwore  copioufiy  againft  them,  and  upon  his 
own  knowledge.  Wyld,  a  worthy  and  ancient 
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Judge,  faid  upon  that  to  him,  that  he  was  a  per-  1678. 
jured  man,    and  ought    to  come  no  more  into  < 
Courts,  but  to  go  home,    and  repent.     Yet  all 
this  was  paft  over,  as  if  it  had  been  of  no  weight : 
And  the  Judge  was  turned  out  for  his  plain  free 
dom.     There  was  foon  after  this  another  practice 
difcovered  concerning  Oates.     Some  that  belong 
ed  to  the  Earl  of  Danby  converfed  much  with 
Oates's  fervants.     They  told  them  many  odious 
things  that  he  was  daily  fpeaking  of   the  King, 
which  looked  liker  one  that  intended  to  ruin  than 
to  fave  him.     One  of  thefe  did  alfo  affirm,  that 
Oates  had  made  an  abominable  attempt  upon  him 
not  fit  to  be  named.     Oates  fmelled  this  out,  and 
got  his  fervants  to  deny  all  that  they  had  faid,  and 
to  fallen  it  upon  thofe  who  had  been  with  them, 
as  a  practice  of  theirs  :    And  they  were  upon  that 
likewife  fet  on  the  pillory.     And,  to  put  things 
of  a  fort  together,  tho'  they  happen'd  not  all  at 
once :    One    Tafborough,    that  belonged   to  the 
Duke's  court,    entred   into  fome  correfpondence 
with  Dugdale,  who  was  courting  a  kinfwoman  of 
his.     It  was  propofed,  that  Dugdale  mould  fign 
a  paper,  retracting  all  that  he  had  formerly  fworn, 
and  fhould  upon   that  go  beyond  fea,  for  which 
he  was  promifed,    in  the  Duke's  name,   a  confi- 
derable  reward.    He  had  written  the  paper,  as  was 
defired  :  But  he  was  too  cunning  for  Tafborough, 
and  he  proved  his  practices  upon  him.  He  pretend 
ed  he  drew  the  paper  only  to  draw  the  other  fur 
ther  on,  that  he  might  be  able  to  penetrate  the 
deeper  into  their  defigns.     Tafborough  was  fined, 
and  fet  in  the  pillory  for  tampering  thus  with  the 
King's  evidence. 

This  was  the  true  ftate  of  the  plot,  and  of  the 
witnefies  that  proved  it ;  which  I  have  open'd  as  ons  upon 
fully  as  was  poffible  for  me  :    And  I  had  particu-  the  whole 
lar  occafions  to  be  well  instructed  in  it.    Here  was  C1 
matter  enough  to  work  on  the  fears  and  apprehen- 
fions  of  the  Nation  :  So  it  was  not  to  be  wonder 
ed  at,  it  Parliaments  were  hot,  and  Juries  were 
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1678,  efify  in  this  profecution.  The  vifible  evidences 
that  appeared,  made  all  people  conclude  there  was 
great  plotting  among  them.  And  it  was  generally 
believed,  that  the  bulk  of  what  was  fworn  by  the 
witneffes  was  true,  tho'  they  had  by  all  appear 
ance  drefled  it  up  with  incredible  circumftances. 
What  the  men  of  learning  knew  concerning  their 
principles,  both  of  depofmg  of  Kings,  and  of  the 
lawfulnefs  of  murdering  them  when  fo  depofed, 
niaae  them  eafily  conclude,  that  fmce  they  faw  the 
Duke  was  fo  entirely  theirs,  and  that  the  King  was 
fo  little  to  be  depended  on,  they  might  think  the 
prefent  conjuncture  was  not  to  be  loft.  And  fmce 
the  Duke's  elded  daughter  was  already  out  of 
their  hands,  they  might  make  the  more  halte  to 
fet  the  Duke  on  the  throne.  The  tempers,  as 
well  as  the  morals,  of  the  Jefuits,  made  it  rea- 
fonable  to  believe,  that  they  were  not  apt  to  neg 
lect  fuch  advantages,  nor  to  flick  at  any  fort  of 
falfhood  in  order  to  their  own  defence.  The  doc 
trine  of  probability,  befides  many  other  maxims 
that  are  current  among  them,  made  many  give 
little  credit  to  their  witnefTes,  or  to  their  mod  fo- 
lemn  denials,  even  at  their  execution.  Many  things 
were  brought  to  fhew,  that  by  the  cafuiftical  di 
vinity  taught  among  them,  and  publifhed  by  them 
to  the  world,  there  was  no  practice  fo  bad,  but 
that  the  doctrines  of  probability,  and  of  ordering 
the  intention,  might  juftify  it.  Yet  many  thought, 
that,  what  doctrines  foever  men  might  by  a  fub- 
tilty  of  fpeculation  be  carried  into,  the  approaches 
0f  death,  with  the  ferioufnefs  that  appeared  in 
their  deportment,  mud  needs  work  fo  much  on 
the  probity  and  candor  which  feemed  rooted  in 
human  nature,  that  even  immoral  opinions,  main 
tained  in  die  way  of  argument,  could  not  then  re- 
fid  it.  Several  of  our  Divines  went  far  in  this 
charge,  againd  all  regard  to  their  dying  fpeeches  •, 
of  which  Tome  of  our  own  Church  complained, 
as  inhuman  and  indecent, 
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In  January  a  new  Parliament  was  fummoned.  1679 
The  elections  were  carried  with  great  heat,  and  >-^\r-* 
went  almoft  every  where  againft  the  Court.  Lord  ^  nevv 
Danby  refolved  to  leave  the  Treafury  at  Lady- day.  ^^ 
And  in  that  time  he  made  great  advantage  by  fe- 
veral  payments  which  he  got  the  King  to  order, 
that  were  due  upon  fuch  flight  pretences,  that  it 
was  believed  he  had  a  large  mare  of  them  to  him- 
felf :  Sa  that  he  left  the  Treafury  quite  empty. 
He  perfuaded  the  King  to  fend  the  Duke  beyond 
fea,  that  fo  there  might  be  no  colour  for  fufpect- 
ing  that  the  counfels  were  influenced  by  him.  He 
endeavoured  to  perfuade  the  Duke,  that  it  was  fit 
for  him  to  go  out  of  the  way.  If  the  King  and 
the  Parliament  came  to  an  agreement,  he  might 
depend  on  the  promife  that  the  King  would  make 
him,  of  recalling  him  immediately  :  And  if  they 
did  not  agree,  no  part  of  the  blame  could  be  call 
on  him.-,  which  mufl  happen  otherwife,  if  he  flaid 
ilill  at  Court.  Yet  no  rhetorick  would  have  pre 
vailed  on  him  to  go,  if  the  King  had  not  told  him 
pofitively,  it  was  for  both  their  fervice,  and  fo  it 
mn ft  be  clone. 

Before  he  went  away,  the  King  gave  him  all  The 
poflible  fatisfaction  with  relation  to  the  Duke  of  Duke  *" 
Monmouth,  who  was  become  very  popular,  and 
•his  creatures  were  giving  it  out,  that  he  was  the 
King's  lawful  fon.  So  the  King  made  a  folemn 
declaration  in  Council,  and  both  figned  it  and 
took  his  oath  on  it,  that  he  was  never  married, 
nor  contracted  to  that  Duke's  mother  ;  nor  to  any 
other  woman,  except  to  his  prefent  Queen.  The 
Duke  was  fent  -away  upon  very  mort  warning,  not 
without  many  tears  fhed  by  him  at  parting,  tho' 
the  King  fhed  none.  He  went  firft  to  Holland, 
and  then  to  Bruifels,  where  he  was  but  coldly 
received. 

At  the  opening  the  Parliament  in  March,  the 
parting  with  an  only  brother,  to  remove  all  jea- 
Joufy,  was  magnified  with  all  the  pomp  of 'the 
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1679.  Earl  of  Nottingham's  eloquence.  Lord  Danby's 
*  ^  friends  were  in  Ibme  hope's,  that  the  great  fervices 
which  he  had  done  would  make  matters  brought 
againft  him  to  be  handled  gently.  But  in  the 
management  he  committed  fome  errors,  that  proved 
very  unhappy  to  him. 

Seimour  and  he  had  fallen'  int6  fome  quarrel  - 
lings,  both  being  very  proud  and  violent  in  their 
tempers.  Seimour  had  in  the  laft  feflion  ftfuck  iri 
with  the  heat  againft  Popery,  that  he  was  become 
popular  upon  it.  So  he  managed  the  matter  in 
this  new  Parliament,  that  tho'  the  Court  named 
Meres  yet  he  was  chofen  Speaker.  The  nomina 
tion  of  the  Speaker  was  underftood  to  come  from 
the  King,  tho'  he  was  not  named  as  recommend 
ing  the  perfon.  Yet  a  Privy  Counfellor  named 
one  :  And  it  was  underftood  to  be  done  by  order. 
And  the  perfon  thus  named  was  put  in  the  chair, 
and  was  next  day  prefented  to  the  King,  who  ap 
proved  the  choice.  When  Seimour  was  next  day 
prefented  as  the  Speaker,  the  King  r'efufe'd  to  con 
firm  the  ele&ion.  He  faid,  he  had  other  occafionk 
for  him,  which  could  not  be  difpenfed  with.  Up 
on  this,  great  heats  arofe,  with  a  long  and  violent 
debate.  It  was  faid,  the  Houfe  had  the  choice  of 
their  Speaker  in  them,  and  that  their  prefenting 
the  Speaker  was  only  a  folemn  fhewing  him  to  the 
King,  fuch  as  was  the  prefenting  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Sheriffs  of  London  in  the  Exchequer ;  but 
that  the  King  was  bound  to  confirm  their  choice. 
This  debate  held  a  week,  and  created  much 
ianger. 

A  temper  was  found  at  laft.  Seimour's  election 
was  let  fall :  But  the  point  was  fettled,  that  the 
fight  of  electing  was  in  the  Houfe,  and  that  the 
confirmation  was  a  thing  of  courfe.  So  another 
was  chofen  Speaker.  And  the  Houfe  immediately 
fell  on  Lord  Danby.  Thofe  who  intended  to 
ferve  him  faid,  the  heat  this  difpute  had  raifed, 
•which  was  imputed  wholly  to  him,  had  put  rt 
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out  of  their  power  to  do  it.  But  he  committed 
other  errors.  He  took  out  a  pardon  under  the 
Great  Seal.  The  Earl  of  Nottingham  durll  not 
venture  to  pafs  it.  So  the  King  ordered  the  Seal 
to  be  put  to  the  pardon  in  his  own  prefence.  And 
thus,  according  to  Lord  Nottingham's  figure, 
when  he  was  afterwards  queflioned  about  it,  it  did 
not  pafs  thro*  the  ordinary  methods  of  production, 
but  was  an  immediate  effect  of  his  Majefty's 
power  of  creating.  He  alfo  took  out  a  warrant 
to  be  Marquifs  of  Caermarthen.  And  the  King, 
in  a  fpeech  to  the  Parliament,  faid,  he  had  done 
nothing  but  by  his  order  -,  and  therefore  he  had 
pardoned  him  ;  and,  if  there  was  any  defied:  in 
his  pardon,  he  would  pafs  it  over  and  over  again, 
till  it  mould  be  quite  legal. 

Upon  this  a  great   debate  was  raifed.     Some  Danby 
queftioned  whether  the  King's  pardon,  efpecially  PiRi^''J 
when  pa-ffed  in  bar  to  an  impeachment,  was  good  J£jnT^kut 
in  law  :    This  would  encourage  ill  Miniflers,  who  proiccu- 
would  be  always  lure  ot  a  pardon,  and  Ib  would  crec*  by  tfae 
act  more  boldly,  if  they  faw  ib  eafy  a  way  to  be  j"] 
fecured  againft  the  danger  of  impeachments  :  The 
King's   pardon  did  indeed  fecur-e  one  againft  all 
profeeution  at  his  fuit  :  But,  as  in  the  cafe  of  mur 
der  an  appeal  lay,  from  which  the  King's  pardon 
did  not  cover  the  perlon,  lince  the  King  could  no 
more  pardon  the   injuries   done   his   people,  than 
he  could  forgive  the  debts  that  were  owing  to 
them  •,    fo  from  a  parity  of  reafon  it  was  inferred, 
that  fince  the  offences  of  Minifters  of  State  were 
injuries  done  the  publick,  the  King's  Pardon  could 
not  hinder  a  profeeution    in  Parliament,    which 
feemed  to  be  one  of  the  chief  fecurities,  and  moft 
eflential  parts  of   our  conftitution.     Yet  on   the 
other  hand  it  was  faid,  that  the  power  of  pardon 
ing  was  a  main  article  of  the  King's  Prerogative  : 
None  had  ever  yet  been  annulled  :    The  law  had 
made  this  one  of  the  trufts  of  the  Government, 
without  any  limitation  upon  it :    All  arguments 
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1679.   againft  it  might  be  .good  reafons  for  the  limiting 
it  for  the  future  :    But  what  was  already  paft  was 
good  in  law,  and  could  not.be  broke  thro'.     The 
temper  propofed  was,  that,  upon   Lord  Danby's 
going  out  of  the  way,  an  Act  of  banifhment  ihould 
,pafs  againft  him,  like  that  which  had  palled  againft 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon.     Upon    that,    when  the 
Lords  voted  that  he  fhould  be  committed^    he 
withdrew.     So  a  bill  of  banimment  pafled  in  the 
Houfe  of  Lords,  aad  was  fent  down  to  the  Com 
mons.     Winnington  fell  on  it  there  in  a  moft  fu 
rious  mariner.     He  faid,  it  was  an  Ac~t  to  let  all 
Minifters  fee  what  was  the.worft  thing  that  could 
happen  to  them,  after  they  had  been  engaged  in 
the  blacked  defigns,  and  had  got -great  rewards  of 
wealth  and  honour :  All  they  could  fuffer  was,  to 
be  obliged  fo  live  beyond  fea.     This  enflamed  the 
Houfe  fo,  that  thofe,  who  intended  to  have  mo 
derated  that  heat,  found  they  could  not  ftop  it. 
,, Littleton  fent  for  me  that  night,  to  try  if  it  was 
poiilble  to  mollify  Winnington.     We  laid  before 
him,  that  the  King  feemed  brought  near  a  difpo- 
iition  to  grant  every  thing  that  could  be  defired  of 
him  :  And  why  muft  an  attainder  be  brought  on, 
which  would  create  a  breach  that  could  not  be 
healed  ?    The  Earl  of  Danby.  was  refolved  to  bear 
a  banifhment ;    but  would  come  in,  rather  than 
be  attainted,  and  plead  his.pardoa  :  And  then  the 
<Kino;  was  upon  the,  matter  made  the  party  in  the 
proiecution,  which  might  ruin -all  :  We  knew  how 
bad  a  Minifter  he  had  been,  and  had  felt  the  ill 
cfFecls  of  his  power  :    But  the  publick  was  to  be 
preferred  to  all  other  con  federations.     But  Win- 
Ivington  vas  then  fo  entirely  in  Mountague's  ma- 
:*iagement,  and  was  fo  blown  up  with  popularity, 
4nd  fo  much  provoked  by  being  turned  out  of  the 
iplace  of  Solicitor  General,  that  he  could  not  be 
.prevailed  on.     It  was  offered  afterwards  from  the 
.Court,  as  Littleton  told  me,  both  that  Lord  Dan 
by  ihould  by.  Acl  gf  Parliament  be  degraded  frooi 
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his  Peerage,  as  well  as  banifhed,  and  that  an  Ad  1679; 
fhould  pafs  declaring,  for  the  future  no  pardon  V^>j^ 
fhould  be  pleaded  in  bar  to  an  impeachment.  Bat 
the  fury  ot  the  time  was  fuch,  that  all  offers  were 
rejected.  And  fo  a  very  probable  appearance  of 
fettling  the  Nation  was  loft  ;  For  the  bill  for  ba- 
nifhing  Lord  Danby  was  thrown -out  by  the  Com-* 
mons.  And  inftead  of  it  a  bill  of  attainder  was 
brought  in.  The  Treafury  was  put  in  commit 
fion.  The  Earl  of  Effex  was  put  at  the  head  of 
it.  And  Hide  and  Godolphin  were  two  of  the 
commiffion.  The  Earl  of  Sunderland  was  brought 
over  from  France,  and  made  Secretary  of  State- 
And  Lord  EiTex  and  Lord  Sunderland  joined  with 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  to  prefs  the  King  to 
change  his  counfels,  and  to  turn  to  another  me 
thod  of  government,  and  to  take  the  men  of  the 
greateft  credit  into  his  confidence.  Lord  EfTex 
was  much  blamed  for  going  in  fo  early  into  the 
Court,  before  the  reft  were  brought  in.  lie  faid 
to  me,  he  did  it  in  the  profped  of  working  the 
change  that  was  afterwards  effected.  Lord  Sun 
derland  alfo  told  me,  that  the  King  was  eafy  in  the 
bringing  in  Lord  Shaft(bury ;  for  he  thought  he 
was  only  angry  in  revenue,  becaufe  he  was  not 
employed  ;  but  that  he  had  fo  ill  an  opinion  of 
Lord  Hall i fax,  that  it  was  not  eafy  to  get;  ovec 
that.  The  Duke  of  Monmouth  told  me,  that  h« 
had  as  great  difficulty  in  overcoming  that,  as  evef 
in  any  thing  that  he  ftudied  to  bring  the  King  to. 

At  laft  the  King  was  prevailed  on  to  difmils  the  A  new- 
whole  Council,  which  was   all  made  up  of  Lord  Council. 
Danby 's  creatures.     And  the  chief  men   of  both 
Houfes  were  brought  into  it.     This  was  carried 
with  fo  much  fecrecy,  that  it  was  not  fo  much  as 
fufpected,  till  the  day  before  it  was  done.     The 
King  was  weary  of  the  vexation  he  had  been  long 
in,  and  defired  to  be  fet   at  eafe.     And  at  that 
time  he  would  have  done  any  thing  to  get  an  end 
put  to  the  Plot;  and  to  the  fermen*ation  that  was 
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1679.  now  over  the  whole  Nation  :  So  that,  if  the  Houfe 
v-^V"**'  of  Commons  would  have  let  the  matter  of  Lord 
Danby's  pardon  fall,  and  have  accepted  of  limi 
tations  on  his  brother,  inflead  of  excluding  him, 
he  was  willing  to  have  yielded  in  every  thing  elfe. 
He  put  likewife  the  Admiralty  and  Ordnance  into 
commiffions :  Out  of  all  which  the  Duke's  crea 
tures  were  fo  excluded,  that  they  gave  both  him 
and  themfelves  for  loft.  But  the  hatred  that 
Mountague  bore  Lord  Danby,  and  Lord  Shaftf- 
bury's  hatred  to  the  Duke,  fpoiled  all  this.  There 
were  alfo  many  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  who 
finding  themfelves  forgot,  while  others  were  pre 
ferred  to  them,  refolved  to  make  themfelves  con- 
fiderable.  And  they  infufed  into  a  great  many  a 
miftruft  of  all  that  was  doing.  It  was  faid,  the 
King  was  ftill  what  he  was  before.  No  change 
appeared  in  him.  And  all  this  was  only  an  arti 
fice  to  lay  the  heat  that  was  in  the  Nation,  to  gain 
fo  many  over  to  him,  and  fo  to  draw  money  from 
the  Commons.  So  they  refolved  to  give  no  mo 
ney,  till  all  other  things  mould  be  firil  fettled. 
No  part  of  the  change  that  was  then  made  was 
more  acceptable  than  that  of  the  Judges  :  For 
Lord  Danby  had  brought  in  fome  fad  creatures 
to  thofe  important  pofts.  And  Jones  had  the 
new  modelling  of  the  Bench.  And  he  put  in 
.very  worthy  men,  in  the  room  of  thofe  ignorant 
Judges  that  were  now  difmifs'd. 
Debates  The  main  point  in  debate  was,  what  fecurity 

in  "Vie" "  the  Kins lhould  offer  to  quiet  the  fears  of  the  Na- 

hxduiion. tion  llPon  tne  account  of  the  Duke's  fuccefiion. 
The  Earl  of  Shaftfbury  propofed  the  excluding 
him  fimply,  and  making  the  fucceffion  to  go  on, 
as  if  he  was  dead,  as  the  only  mean  that  was 
eafy  and  fafe  both  for  the  Crown  and  the  people  : 
This  was  nothing  but  the  difmheriting  the  next 
heir,  which  certainly  the  King  and  Parliament 
might  do,  as  well  as  any  private  man  might 
difinherit  his  next  heir,  if  he  had  a  mind  to  it. 
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The  'King  would  not  confent  to  this.  He  had 
faithfully  promifed  the  Duke,  that  he  never 
would.  And  he  thought,  if  A  els  of  Exclufion 
were  once  begun,  it  would  not  be  eafy  to  Hop 
them  -,  but  that  upon  any  difcontent  at  the  next 
heir,  they  would  be  fet  on  :  Religion  was  now  the 
pretence  :  But  other  pretences  would  be  found  out, 
when  there  was  need  of  them  :  This  infenfibly 
would  change  the  nature  of  the  Englifh  Monar 
chy  :  So  that  from  being  hereditary  it  would  be 
come  elective.  The  Lords  ot  Effex  and  Hallifax 
upon  this  propofed  fuch  limitations  of  the  Duke's 
authority,  when  the  Crown  mould  devolve  on 
him,  as  would  difable  him  from  doing  any  harm, 
either  in  Church  or  State  :  Such  as  the  taking  out 
of  his  hand  all  power  in  Ecclefiailical  matters,  the 
difpofal  of  the  publick  money,  with  the  power  of 
peace  and  war,  and  the  lodging  thefe  in  both 
Houfes  of  Parliament  j  and  that  whatever  Parlia 
ment  was  in  being,  or  the  iaft  that  had  been  in 
being  at  the  King's  death,  fliould  meet,  without  a 
new  fummons,  upon  it,  and  afiume  the  admini- 
ftration  of  affairs.  Lord  Shaftfbury  argued  againft 
this,  as  much  more  prejudicial  to  the  Crown  than 
the  exclufion  of  one  heir :  For  this  changed  the 
whole  Government,  and  fet  up  a  Democracy  in- 
ftead  of  a  Monarchy.  Lord  Hallifax's  arguing 
now  fo  much  againit  the  danger  of  turning  the 
Monarchy  to  be  elective,  was  the  more  extraordi 
nary  in  him,  becaufe  he  had  made  an  hereditary 
Monarchy  the  fubjecl  of  his  mirth  ;  and  had  often 
faid,  who  takes  a  coachman  to  drive  him,  becaufe 
his  father  was  a  good  coachman  ?  Yet  he  was  now 
jealous  of  a  frnail  flip  in  the  fuccefiion.  But  at 
the  fame  time  he  fludied  to  infufe  into  fome  a  zeal 
for  a  Commonwealth.  And  to  thefe  he  pretended, 
that  he  preferred  limitations  to  an  exclufion  :  Be 
caufe  the  one  kept  up  the  Monarchy  (till,  only 
palling  over  one  perfon  ;  whereas  the  other  brought 
us  really  into  a  Commonwealth,  as  foon  as  we 
VOL.  II.  G  had 
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had  a  Popifh  King  over  us.  And  it  was  faid  by 
fome  of  his  friends,  that  the  limitations  propofed 
were  fo  advantageous  to  publick  liberty,  that  a 
man  might  be  tempted  to  wifh  for  a  Popifh  King, 
to  come  at  them. 

Upon  this  great  difference  of  opinion,  a  faction 
was   quickly  formed   in  the  new  Council.     The 
Lords  Eflfex,   Sunderland  and  Hallifax  declaring 
for  limitations,  and  againft  the  Exclufion  ;  while 
Lord  Shaftfbury,  now  made  prefident  of  the  Coun 
cil,  declared  highly  for  it.     They  took  much  pains 
on  him  to  moderate  his  heat :  But  he  was  become  fo 
intolerably  vain,  that  he  would  not  mix  with  them, 
unlefs  he  might  govern.     So  they  broke  with  him  : 
And  the  other  three  were  called  the  Triumvirate. 
Lord  EfTex  applied  himfelf  to  the  bufmefs  of  the 
Treafury,  to  the   regulating  the  King's  expence, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  Revenue.     His  clear, 
tho'  (low,   ienfe  made  him  very  acceptable  to  the 
King.  Lord  Hallifax  fludied  to  manage  the  King's 
fpirit,  and  to  gain  an  afcendant  there  by  a  lively 
and  libertine  converfation.     Lord  Sunderland  ma 
naged  foreign  affairs,  and  had   the  greateft  credit 
with  the  Dutchefs   of  Portfmouth.     After  it  was 
agreed  on  to  offer  the  limitations,  the  Lord  Chan 
cellor  by  order  from  the  King  made  the  propofition 
to  both  Houfes.     The  Duke  was  ftruck  with  the 
news  of  this,  when  it  came  to  him  to  Bruffels. 
I  faw  a  letter  writ  by  his  Dutchels  the  next  poft  : 
In  which  me  wrote,  that  as  for  all  the  high  things 
that  were   laid  by  their  enemies  they  looked  for 
them,  but  that  fpeech  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's 
was  a  furprize,  and  a  great  mortification  to  them. 
Their  apprehenfions  of  that  did  not   hang  long 
upon  them.     The  Exclufion  was  become  the  po 
pular  expedient.     So  after  much  debating,  a  bill 
was  ordered  for  excluding  the  Duke  of  York.     I 
will  give  you  here  a  fhort  abftract  of  all  that  was 
faid,  both  within  and  without  doors,  for  and  againft 
the  Exclufion.   - 

Thofc 
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Thofe  who  argued  for  it  laid  it  down  for  a  foun-   1679. 
dation,  that  every  perfon,  who  had  the  whole  right  v-^no 
of  any  thing  in  him,  had  likewife  the  power  of  ^r&u* 
transferring  it  to  whom  he  pleaied.     So  the  King  ror  ancj 
and  Parliament,  being  entirely   poiferTed   of  the  againft 
whole   authority  of  the  Nation,  had   a  power  to  the  Ex- 
limit  the  fucceffion,  and  every  thing  elfe  relating  CiUr'on' 
to  the  Nation,  as  they  pleafed.     And   by  confe- 
quence  there  was  no  fuch  thing  as  a  fundamental 
law,  by  which  the  power  of  Parliament  was  bound 
up  :  For  no  King   and  Parliament  in  any  former 
age  had  a  power  over  the  prefent  King  and  Par 
liament  •,  otherwife  the  Government  was  not  en 
tire,  nor  abfolute,     A  father,  how  much  foever 
determined  by  nature  to  provide  for  his  children, 
yet  had  certainly  a   power  of  difinheriting  them, 
without  which,  in  fome  cafes,  the  refpect  due  to 
him  could  not  be  preferved.     The  life  of  the  King 
on  the  throne  was  not  fecure,  unlefs  this  was  ac 
knowledged.     For  if  the  next  heir  was  a  traitor, 
and  could  not  be  feized  on,  the  King  would  be  ill 
ferved  in  oppofition  to  him,  if  he  could  not  bar 
his  fucceffion  by  an  exclufion.     Government  was 
appointed  for  thofe  that  were  to  be  governed,  and 
not  for  the  fake  of  Governors  themfelves  :  There 
fore  all  things  relating  to  it  were   to  be  meafured 
by  the  publick  intereil,  and  the  fafety  of  the  peo 
ple.     In  none  of  God's  appointments  in  the  Old 
Teftament   regard   was  had  to  the  eldeft.     Ifaac, 
Jacob,   judah,  Ephraim,    and   more   particularly 
Solomon,  were  preferred  without  any  regard  to  the 
next  in  line.     In  the  feveral  Kingdoms  of  Europe 
die  fucceffion  went  according  to  particular  laws, 
and  not  by  any  general  law.     In  England,  Spain 
and  Sweden,  the  heir  general  did  fucceed  :  Where 
as  it  was  only  the  heir  male  in  France  and  Ger 
many.     And  whereas  the  oath   of  allegiance  tied 
•us  to  the  King  and  his  heirs,  the  word  heir  was  a 
term  that  imported  that  perfon  who  by  law  oughc 
to  fucceed  :  And  ib  it  fell  by  law  to  any  perlon 
G  2  who 
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who  was  declared  next  in  the  fucceffion.  In  Eng 
land  the  heir  of  the  King  that  reigned  'had  been 
fometimes  fet  afide,  and  the  right  of  fucceffion 
transferred  to  another  perfon.  Henry  VII.  fet  up 
his  title  on  his  pofifeffing  the  Crown.  Henry  VIII. 
got  his  two  daughters,  while  they  were  by  acts  of 
Parliament  illegitimated,  put  in  the  fucceflion  : 
And  he  had  a  power  given  him  to  devife  it  after 
them,  and  their  ifiue,'  at  his  pleafure.  Queen 
Elizabeth,  when  me  was  in  danger  from  the  prac 
tices  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  got  an  Act  to  pafs 
ailerting  the  power  of  the  Parliament  to  limit  the 
fucceffion  of  the  Crown.  It  was  high  treafon  to 
deny  this  during  her  lite,  and  was  ilill  highly  penal 
to  this  day.  All  this  was  laid  down  in  general, 
to  aiTert  a  power  in  the  Parliament  to  exclude  the 
next  heir,  if  there  was  a  juft  cauie  for  it.  Now, 
as  to  the  prefent  cafe,  the  Popifh  religion  was  fo 
contrary  to  the  whole  frame  and  conilitution  of 
our  Government,  as  well  as  to  that  dignity  inhe 
rent  in  the  Crown,  of  being  the  head  of  the  Church, 
that  a  Pap i ft  ieerncd  to  be  brought  under  a  difa- 
biiky  to  hold  the  Crown.  A  great  part  of  the 
property  of  the  Nat. on,  the  Abbey  lands,  was 
fnaken  by  the  profpeCt  of  fuch  a  fucceffion.  The 
pcriidy  and  the  cruelty  of  that  religion  made  the 
danger  more  feimble,  fires,  and  Courts  of  In- 
quifition,  were  that  which  all  mull  reckon  for, 
who  would  not  redeem  themfelves  by  an  curly  and 
zealous  convention.  The  Duke's  own  temper  was 
much  infilled  on.  It  appeared  by  all  their  letters, 
how  much  rhe  Papiits  depended  on  him  :  And  his 
own  deportment  (hewed,  there  was  good  reafon 
for  it.  He  would  break  thro'  ail  limitations,  and 
call  in  a  foreign  power,  rather  than  fubmit  to  them. 
Some  mercenary  lawyers  would  give  it  for  law, 
that  the  prerogative  could  not  be  limited,  and  that 
a  law  limiting  it  was  void  of  itfelf.  Revenges  for 
paft  injuries,  when  join'd  to  a  bigotry  in  religion, 
would  be  probably  very  violent. 

2  On 
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On  the  other  hand,  fomc  argued  againft  the 
Exclufion  :  That  it  was  unlawful  in  itfelf,  and 
againft  the  unalterable  law  of  fucceflion  ;  (which 
came  to  be  the  common  phrafe.)  Monarchy  was 
faid  to  be  by  divine  right:  So  the  law  could  not 
alter  what  God  had  fettled.  Yet  few  went  at  iirft 
fo  high.  Much  weight  was  laid  on  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  that  tied  us  to  the  King's  heirs  :  And 
wholb  was  the  heir  when  any  man  took  that  oath, 
was  ftill  the  heir  to  him.  All  lawyers  had  great 
regard  to  fundamental  laws.  And  it  was  a  maxim 
among  our  lawyers,  that  even  an  Act  ot  Parlia 
ment  againft  Magna  Charta  was  null  of  itfelf. 
There  was  no  arguing  from  the  changes  in  thecourfe 
of  the  SuccefTion.  Thefe  had  been  the  effects  of 
profperous  rebellions.  Nor  from  Henry  VII. 's 
reigning  in  the  right  of  his  Queen,  and  yet  not 
owning  it  to  be  fo.  Nor  was  it  ftrange,  if  in  fo 
violent  a  reign  as  Henry  VIII. 's  ads  were  made  in 
•prejudice  of  the  right  of  blood.  But  tho*  his 
daughters  were  made  baftards  by  two  feveral  acts, 
yet  it  was  notorious  they  were  both  born  in  a  ftate 
of  marriage.  And  when  unlawful  marriages  were 
annulled,  yet  fuch  ilTue  as  defcended  from  them 
bona  fide  ufed  not  to  be  illegitimated.  But  tho* 
that  King  made  a  will  purfuant  to  an  act  of  Par 
liament,  excluding  the  Scotifh  line,  yet  fuch  re 
gard  the  Nation  had  to  the  next  in  blood,  that, 
without  examining  the  will,  the  Scotim  line  was 
received.  It  is  true,  Queen  Elizabeth,  out  of  her 
hatred  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  got  the  famed  adt 
to  pafs,  that  declares  the  Parliament's  power  of 
limiting  the  fuccefTion.  But  fince  that  whole  mat 
ter  ended  fo  fatally,  and  was  the  great  blemifh  of 
her  reign,  it  was  not  rcafonable  to  build  much  on 
it.  Thefe  were  the  arguments  of  thofe,  who 
thought  the  Parliament  had  not  the  power  to  enact 
an  exclufion  of  the  next  heir  :  Of  which  opinion 
the  Earl  of  Eflex  was  at  this  time.  Others  did 
not  go  on  thefe  grounds  :  But  they  faid,  that  tho' 
G  3  a  father 
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1679.    a  father  has  indeed  a  power  of  difmheriting  his  fon, 
yet  he  ought  never  to  exert  it  but  upon  a  juft  and 
neceffary  occafion.     It  was  not  yet  legally  certain, 
that  the  Duke  was  a  Papift.  This  was  a  condemn 
ing'  him  unheard.     A  man's   corifcience  was  not 
even  in  his  own  power.     It  ieemed  therefore  to  be 
an  unjuftifiable  feverity,  to  cut  off  fo  great  a  right 
only  for  a  point  of  opinion.     It  is  true,  it  might 
be  reafonable  to  fecure  the  Nation  from  the  ill 
effects  that  opinion  might  have  upon  them,  which 
was  fully  done  by  the  limitations.     But  it  was  un- 
juft  to  carry  it  further.  The  Proteftahts  had  charg 
ed  the  Church  of  Rome  heavily  for  the  League  of 
France,  in  order  to  the  excluding  the  Houfe  of 
Bourbon  from  the  fuccefiion  to  the  Crown  of  France, 
becaufc  of  herefy  :  And  this  would  make  the  charge 
return   back  upon  us,  to   our  fhame.     In  the  cafe 
of  infancy,   or  lunacy,  guardians  were  afiigned : 
But  the  right  was  ilill  in  the  true  heir.     A  Popifh 
Prince  was  confidered  as  in  that  ilate :  And  thefe 
limitations  were  like  the  affigning  him  guardians. 
The  Crown  had  been   for  feveral  ages  limited  in 
the  power  of  raifing  money  -,  to  which  it  may  be 
fuppofed  a  high  fpirited  King  did  not  eafily  fub- 
mit,  and  yet  we  had  long  maintained  this  :  And 
might  it  not  be  hoped,  the  limitations  propofed 
might  be  maintained   in  one  reign  -5  chiefly  con- 
fidering  the  zeal    and  the  number  of  thofe  who 
were  concerned  to  fupport  them  ?  Other  Princes 
might  think  themfelves  obliged  in  honour  and  re 
ligion  to  affift  him,  if  he  was  quite  excluded  :  And 
it  might  be  the  occafion  of  a  new  Popim  League, 
that  might  be  fatal  to  the  whole  Proteftant  intereft. 
Whereas,    if  the   limitations   paft,  other   Princes 
would  not  fo  probably  enter  into  the  laws  and  efta- 
blifhment  fettled  among  us.     It  was  faid,  many 
in  the  Nation  thought  the  Exclufion  unlawful : 
But  all  would  jointly  concur  in  the  limitations  : 
So  this  was  the  fecureft  way,  that  comprehended 
the  greateii  part  of  the  Nation :  And  probably 
5  •  Scotland 
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Scotland  would  not  go  into  the  Exclufion,  but  1679. 
merit  at  the  Duke's  hands  by  aliening  his  title  . 
So  here  was  a  foundation  of  war  round  about  us, 
as  well  as  of  great  diftradions  among  ourfelves  : 
Some  regard  was  to  be  had  to  the  King's  honour, 
who  had  fo  often  declared,  he  would  not  confent 
to  an  Exclufion  •,  but  would  to  any  limitations, 
how  hard  foever. 

Thefe  were  the  chief  arguments  upon  which  this 
debate  was  managed.  For  my  own  part,  I  did 
always  look  on  it  as  a  wild  and  extravagant  con 
ceit,  to  deny  the  lawfulnefs  of  an  Exclufion  in  any 
cafe  whatfoever.  But  for  a  great  while  I  thought 
the  accepting  the  limitations  was  the  wifefl  and 
beft  method.  1  faw  the  driving  on  the  Exclufion 
wouM  probably  throw  us  into  great  confufions. 
And  therefore  I  made  ufe  of  all  the  credit  i  had 
with  many  in  both  Houies,  to  divert  them  from 
purfuing  it,  as  they  did,  with  fuch  eagernefs,  that 
they  would  hearken  to  nothing  elfe.  Yet,  when  I 
faw  the  party  fo  deeply  engaged,  and  fo  violently 
fet  upon  it,  both  Til  lotion  and  I,  who  thought 
we  had  fome  interefl  in  Lord  Hallifax,  took  great 
pains  on  him,  to  divert  him  from  oppofmg  it  fo 
furioufiy  as  he  did  :  For  he  became  as  it  were  the 
champion  againft  the  Exclufion.  I  forefaw  a  great 
breach  was  like  to  follow.  And  that  was  plainly 
the  game  of  Popery,  to  keep  us  in  fuch  an  un- 
fe'ctled  Hate.  This  was  like  either  to  end  in  a  re- 
bellion,  or  in  an  abject  fubmiflion  of  the  Nation 
to  the  humours  of  the  Court.  I  confefs,  that 
which  I  apprehended  moft  was  rebellion,  tho'  it 
turned  afterwards  quite  the  other  away.  But  men 
of  more  experience,  who  had  better  advantages  to 
make  a  true  judgment  of  the  temper  of  the  Na 
tion,  were  miftaken  as  well  as  myfelf.  All  the 
progrefs  that  was  made  in  this  matter  in  the  pre- 
fent  Parliament  was,  that  the  bill  of  Exclufion  was 
read  twice  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  But  the 
G  4 
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Parliament  was  dilTolved  before  it  came  to  a  third 
reading. 

The  Earl  of  Danby's  profecution  was  the  point 
on  which  the  Parliament    was  broken.     The  bill 
of.  attainder  for  his  wilful  abfence  was  pafs'd  by 
the  Commons,  and  fent  up  to  the  Lords.     But, 
when  it  was  brought  to  the  third  reading,  he  de 
livered  himfelf;  and  was  upon  that   fent  to  the 
Tower  :  Upon  which  he  moved  for  his  trial.    The 
man  of  the  law  he  depended  moft  upon  was  Pol- 
lexfen,  an  honeft,  and  learned,  but  perplexed  law 
yer.     He  advifed  him  pofitively  to  ftand  upon  his 
pardon.     It  was  a  point  of  prerogative  never  yet 
judged  againft  the  Crown  :  So   he  might  in  that 
cafe  depend  upon  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  and  on  the 
King's  intereft  there.     It  might   perhaps  produce 
fome   Act  againft  all  pardons  for  the-  future.     But 
he  thought  he  was   fecure  in  his  pardon.     It  was 
both  wifer,  and  more  honourable,  for  the  King, 
as  well  as  for  himfelf,  to  ftand  on  this,  than  to 
enter  into  the  matter  of  the  letters,  which  would 
occafion   many    indecent   reflections  on  both.     So 
he  fettled  on  this,  and  pleaded  his  pardon  at  the 
Lord's  bar :  To  which  the  Commons  put  in  a  re 
ply,  queftioning  the  validity  of  the  pardon,  on  the 
grounds  formerly  mentioned.     And  they  demand 
ed  a  trial  and  judgment. 

Upon  this  a  famous  debate  arofe,  concerning 
the  Bifhops  right  of  voting  in  any  part  of  a  trial 
for  treafon.  it  was  faid,  that,  tho'  the  Bifhops 
did  not  vote  in  the  final  judgment,  yet  they  had 
a  right  to  vote  in  all  preliminaries.  Now  the  al 
lowing,  or  not  allowing  the  pardon  to  be  good, 
was  but  a  preliminary  :  And  yet  the  whole  matter 
was  concluded  by  it.  The  Lords  Nottingham  and 
Roberts  argued  for  the  Bifhops  voting.  But  the 
Lords  EfTex,  Shaftfbury,  and  Hollis,  were  againft 
it.  Many  books  were  writ  on  both  fides,  of  which 
an  account  fhall  be  given  afterwards.  But  upon 
this  debate  it  was  carried  by  the  majority,  that  the 
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Bifliops  had  a  right  to  vote.  Upon  which  the  1679. 
Commons  laid,  they  would  not  proceed,  unlefs  ^nr^ 
the  Bifhops  were  obliged  to  withdraw  during  the 
whole  trial.  And  upon  that  breach  between  the 
two  Houfes  the  Parliament  was  prorogued  :  And 
foon  after  it  was  diffolved.  And  the  blame  of  this 
was  caft  chiefly  on  the  Bifliops.  The  truth  was, 
they  defired  to»  have  withdrawn,  but  the  King 
would  not  fuller  it.  He  was  fo  let  on  maintain 
ing  the  pardon,  that  he  would  not  venture  fuch  a 
point  on  the  •  votes  of  the  temporal  Lords.  And 
he  told  the  Bifhops,  they  muft  flick  to  him,  and 
to  his  prerogative,  as  they  would  expect  that  he 
mould  flick  to  them,  if  they  came  to  be  pulh'd 
at.  By  this  means  they  were  expofed  to  the  po 
pular  fury. 

Hot  people  began  every  where  to  cenfure  them,  A  great 
as  a  fet  of  men  that  for  their  own   ends,  and  for 
every  punctilio  that  they  pretended  to,  would  ex- 
pofe  the  Nation  and  the  Proteftant  Religion  to 
ruin.     And   in  revenge  for   this  many  began  to 
declare  openly  in  favour  of  the  Non  conformifls  : 
And  upon  this  the  Non -conformifls  behaved  them- 
felves  very   indecently.     For,  tho'  many   of  the 
more  moderate  of  the  Clergy  were  trying   if  an 
advantage    might    be    taken    from   the    ill  ftate 
we  were   in   to  heal    thofe  breaches    that    were 
among  us,  they  on  their  part   fell  very  feverely 
upon  the  body  of  the  Clergy.     The  acl  that  re- 
ilrained  the  prefs  was  to  lafl  only  to  the  end  of  the 
firft  fefiion  of  the  next  Parliament  that  mould  meet 
after  that  was  difTolved.     So  now,  upon  the  end 
of  the  feflion,  the  act  not  being  revived,  the  prefs 
was  open  :  And  it  became  very  licentious,  both 
againit  the  Court  and  the  Clergy.     And  in  this 
the  Non- conformifls    had  fo   great   a  hand,   that 
the  Bifhops  and  Clergy,  apprehending  that  a  re 
bellion,  and  with  it   the  pulling   the   Church  to 
pieces,  was  defigned,  fet  themfelves  on    the  other 
hand  to  write  againfl  the  late  times,  and  to  draw 
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1679.  a  parallel  between  the  prefent  times  and  them  : 
*— - v— — '  Which  was  not  decently  enough  managed  by  thole 
who  undertook  the  argument,  and  who  were  be 
lieved  to  be  fet  on,  and  paid  by  the  Court  for  it. 
Theocca-The  chief  manager  of  all  thofe  angry  writings 
fions  that  was  one  Sir  Roger  L'Eftrange,  a  man  who  had 
fomented  ijvec]  'm  all  tne  iate  times,  and  was  furnifhed  with 
t-  many  paflages,  and  an  unexhaufted  copioufnefs  in 
writing  :  So  that  for  four  years  he  publimed  three 
or  four  jfaeets  a  week  under  the  title  of  the  Ob- 
fervator,  all  tending  to  defame  the  contrary  party, 
and  to  make  the  Clergy  apprehend  that  their  ruin 
was  defigned.  This  had  all  the  fuccefs  he  could 
have  wifhed,  as  it  drew  confiderable  fums  that 
were  raifed  to  t  acknowledge  the  fervice  he  did. 
Upon  this  the  greater  part  of  the  Clergy,  who 
were  already  much  prejudiced  againft  that  party, 
being  now  both  fharpncd  and  furnifhed  by  thefe 
papers,  delivered  themfelves  up  to  much  heat  and 
indifcretion,  which  was  vented  both  in  their  pul 
pits  and  common  converfation,  and  moil  particu 
larly,  at  the  elections  of  parliament  men  :  And 
this  drew  much  hatred  and  cenfure  upon  them. 
They  feemed  now  to  lay  down  all  fears  and  ap- 
preheniions  of  Popery  :  And  nothing  was  ib  com 
mon  in  their  mouths  as  the  year  forty  one,  in  which 
the  late  wars  begun,  and  which  feemed  now  to  be 
near  the  being  acted  over  again.  Both  City  and 
Country  were  full  of  many  indecencies  that  broke 
out  on  this  occafion.  But,  as  there  were  too  many 
of  the  Clergy  whom  the  heat  of  their  tempers,  and 
the  hope  of  preferment  drove  to  fuch  extravagan 
cies,  fo  there  were  ftill  many  worthy  and  eminent 
men  among  them,  whofe  lives  and  labours  did  in 
a  great  meafure  refcue  the  Church  from  thofe  re 
proaches  that  the  follies  of  others  drew  upon  it. 
Such  were,  befides  thofe  whom  I  have  often  nam 
ed,  Tennifon,  Sharp,  Patrick,  Sherlock,  Fowler, 
Scot,  Calamy,  Claget,  Cudworth,  two  Mores, 
Williams,  and  many  others,  whom  tho'  1  knew 
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not  fo  particularly  as  to  give  all  their  Characters,    1679. 
yet  they  deferved  a  high  one  ;  and  were  indeed  an  *— *v-— ^ 
honour,  both   to  the  Church,  and  to  the  age  in 
which  they  lived. 

I  return  from  this  digreilion  to  give  an  account  ArgU_ 
of  the  arguments  by  which  that  debate  concern-  ments  for 
ing  the  Bilhops  voting  in  preliminaries  was  main-  ^ 
tained.     It  was  faid,  the  Bifhops  were  one  of  Three  ^(hcps'  ' 
Eftates  of  which  the  Parliament  was   compoied,  voting  in 
and  that  therefore  they  ought  to  have  a  ihare  in  the  preli- 
all  parliamentary  matters  :  That  as  the  temporal  ™""£* 
Lords  tranfmitted  their  honours  and  fees  to  their  Of  trcafon. 
heirs,  fo  the  Bimops  did  tranfmit  theirs    to  their 
fuccefibrs  :  And  they  fat  in  Parliament,   both  as 
they  were  the  Prelates  of  the  Church   and  Barons 
of  the  Realm  :  But  in  the  time  of  Popery,  when 
they  had  a   mind  to  withdraw  themielves  wholly 
from  the   King's   Courts,    and   refolved  to  form 
themielves  into  a  ftate   apart,  upon  this  attempt 
of  theirs,  our  Kings  would  not  difpenfe  with  their 
attendance :    And  then   feveral   regulations   were 
made,  chiefly  the  famed  ones  at  Clarendon  ;  not 
fo  much  intended  as  reitraints  on  them  in  the  ule 
of  their  rights  as  they  were  Barons,  as  obligations 
on  them  to  perform  all,  but  thole  that  in  compli 
ance  with  their  defires  were  then  excepted  :  The 
Clergy,  who  had  a  mind  to  be  excufed  from  all 
parliamentary  attendance,  obtained  leave  to  with 
draw  in  judgments  or  life  and  death,  as  unbecom 
ing  their  proferLon  and  contrary  to  their  Canons. 
Princes  were  the  more  inclinable  -to  this,  becaufe 
Bifhops  might  be  more  apt  to  lean  to  the  merciful 
fide  :  And  the  judgments  of  Parliament  in  that  time 
were  commonly  in  favour   of  the  Crown  againil 
the  Barons :  So  the  Bimops  had  leave  given  them 
to  withdraw  from  thefe  :  But  they  had  a  right  to 
name  a  proxy  for  the  Clergy,   or  to  proteit  for 
faving  their  rights  in  all  other  points  as  Peers  :  So 
that  this  was  rather  a  concefiion  in   their  favour 
than  a  reftraint  impofed  on  them :  And  they  did 
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1679.  it  on  defign  to  get  out  of  thefe  Courts  as  much  as 
v^v^  they  could  :  At  the  Reformation  all  fuch  practices 
as  were  contrary  to  the  King's  prerogative  were 
condemned  :  So  it  was  faid,  that  the  King  having 
a  right  by  his  prerogative  to  demand  juftice  in 
Parliament  againft  fuch  as  he  mould  accufe  there, 
none  of  the  Peers  could  be  excufed  from  that  by 
any  of  the  conftitutions  made  in  the  time  of  Po 
pery,  which  were  all  condemned  at  the  Reforma 
tion  :  The  proteflation  they  made  in  their  afking 
leave  to  withdraw  mewed  it  was  a  voluntary  act 
of  theirs,  and  not  impofed  on  them  by  the  law  of 
Parliament :  The  words  of  the  article  of  Claren 
don  feemed  to  import,  that  they  might  fit  during 
the  trial,  till  it  came  to  the  final  judgment  and 
fentence  of  life  or  limb  ;  and  by  confequence  that 
they  might  vote  in  the  preliminaries. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  argued,  that  Bifhops 
could  not  judge  the  temporal  Lords  as  their  Peers  : 
For  if  they  were  to  be  tried  for  high  treafon,  they 
were  to  be  judged  only  by  a  jury  of  Commoners  : 
And  fince  their  honour  was  not  hereditary,  they 
could  not  be  the  Peers  of  thofe  whofe  blood  was 
dignified  :  And  therefore,  tho'  they  were  a  part 
of  that  Houfc  with  relation  to  the  legiflature  and 
judicature,  yet  the  difference  between  a  perfonal 
and  hereditary  Peerage  made  that  they  could  not 
be  the  judges  of  the  temporal  Lords,  as  not  being 
to  be  tried  by  them  :  The  cuftom  of  Parliament 
was  the  law  of  Parliament :  And  fince  they  had 
never  judged  in  thefe  cafes,  they  could  not  pre 
tend  to  it :  Their  proteflation  was  only  in  barr  to 
the  Lords  doing  any  thing  befides  the  trial  dur 
ing  the  time  that  they  were  withdrawn:  The 
words  of  the  article  of  Clarendon  muft  relate  to 
the  whole  trial  as  one  complicated  thing,  tho'  it 
might  run  out  into  many  branches  :  And  fince 
the  final  fentence  did  often  turn  upon  the  prelimi 
naries,  the  voting  in  thefe  was  upon  the  matter 
the  voting  in  the  final  fentence  :  Whatever  might 
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be  the  firft  inducements  to  frame  thofe  articles  of 
the  Clergy,  which  at  this  diftance  mufl  be  dark 
and  uncertain,  yet  the  laws  and  practice  purfuant 
to  them  were  (till  in  force  :  By  the  act  of  Henry 
the  eighth  it  was  provided,  that,  till  a  new  body  of 
canon  law  mould  be  formed,  that  which  was  then 
received  fhould  be  ilill  in  force,  unlefs  it  was  con 
trary  to  the  King's  prerogative  or  the  law  of  the 
land  :  And  it  was  a  remote  and  forced  inference 
to  pretend  that  the  prerogative  was  concerned  in 
this  matter. 

Thus  the  point  was  argued  on  both  fides.  Dr.  Stilling. 
Stillingfteet  gave  upon  this  occafion  a  great  proof  fleet  wrote 
of  his  being  able  to  make  himfelf  the  matter  of  ^-^ 
any  argument  which  he  undertook :  For  after  the 
lawyers,  and  others  converfant  in  Parliament  re 
cords,  in  particular  the  Lord  Hollis,  who  under 
took  the  argument  with  great  vehemence,  had  writ 
many  books  about  it,  he  publifhed  a  treatife  that 
difcovered  more  fkill  and  exactnefs  in  judging 
thofe  matters  than  all  that  had  gone  before  him. 
And  indeed  he  put  an  end  to  the  controverfy  in 
the  opinion  of  ail  impartial  men.  He  proved  the 
right  that  the  Biftops  had  to  vote  in  thofe  preli 
minaries,  beyond  contradiction  in  my  opinion,  both 
from  our  records,  and  from  our  conftitution.  But 
now  in  the  interval  of  Parliament  other  matters 
come  to  be  related. 

The  King  upon  the  prorogation  of  the  Parlia-  The  trial 
ment  became  fullen  and  thoughtful :  He  faw,  he°^fi^e 
had  to  do  with  a  flrange  fort  of  people,  that  could  Jefyits* 
neither  be  managed  nor  frightned  :  And  from  that 
time  his  temper  was  obferved  to  change  very  vifi- 
bly.     He  faw  the  neceffity  of  calling  another  Par 
liament,  and  of  preparing  matters  in  order  to  it : 
Therefore  the  profecution  of  the  plot  was  (till  car 
ried  on.     So  five  of  the  Jefuits  that  had  been  ac- 
cufed    of  it   were  brought  to   their  trial :  They 
were  Whitebread  their  Provincial,  Fenwick,  Har- 
court,  Govan,  and  Turner.    Gates  repeated  againft 
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1679.  them  his  former  evidence  :  And  they  prepared  a 
great  defence  againft  it :  For  fixteen  perfons  came 
over  from  their  Houfe  at  St.  Omers,  who  teftified 
that  Gates  had  ftaid  among  them  all  the  while  from 
December  feventy  feven,  till  June  feventy  eight ; 
fo  that  he  could  not  poflibly  be  at  London  in  the 
April  between  at  thofe  confultations,  as  he  had 
fworn.  They  remembred  this  the  more  particu 
larly,  becaufe  he  fat  at  the  table  by  himfelf  in  the 
refectory,  which  made  his  being  there  to  be  the 
more  obferved  ;  for  as  he  was  not  mixed  with  the 
fcholars,  fo  neither  was  he  admitted  to  the  Jefuits 
table.  They  faid,  he  was  among  them  every  day, 
except  one  or  two  in  which  he  was  in  the  infirmary  : 
They  alfo  teftified,  that  fome  of  thofe  who  he 
fwore  came  over  with  him  into  England  in  April, 
had  (laid  all  that  fummer  in  Flanders.  In  oppo- 
fition  to  this,  Gates  had  found  out  feven  or  eight 
perfons  who  depofed  that  they  faw  him  in  England 
"about  the  beginning  of  May  •,  and  that  he  being 
known  formerly  to  them  in  a  Clergyman's  habit, 
they  had  obferved  him  fo  much  the  more  by  rea- 
fon  of  that  change  of  habit.  With  one  of  thefe 
he  dined  •,  and  he  had  much  difcourfe  with  him 
about  his  travels.  An  old  Dominican  Frier,  who 
was  ftill  of  that  Church  and  Order,  fwore  alfo 
that  he  faw  him,  and  fpoke  frequently  with  him 
at  that  time  :  By  this  the  credit  of  the  St.  Omers 
fcholars  was  quite  blafted.  There  was  no  reafon 
to  miftruft  thofe  who  had  no  intereft  in  the  matter, 
and  fwore  that  they  faw  Gates  about  that  time  ; 
whereas  the  evidence  given  by  fcholars  bred  in  the 
Jefuits  college,  v/hen  it  was  to  fave  fome  of  their 
Order,  was  liable  to  a  very  juft  fufpicion.  Bed- 
low  now  fwore  againft  them  all,  not  upon  hear  fay 
as  before,  but  on  his  own  knowledge  ;  and  no 
regard  was  had  to  his  former  Oath  mentioned  in 
Ireland's 'trial.  Dugdale  did  likewife  fwear  againft 
ibme  of  them :  One  part  of  his  evidence  feemed 
fcarce  credible*  He  fwore,  that  Whitcbread  did 
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in  a  letter  that  was  dire&ed  to  himfelf,  tho'  intend 
ed  for  F.  Evers,  and  that  came  to  him  by  the  com 
mon  poft,  and  was  figned  by  Whitebread,  defire 
him  to  find  out  men  proper  to  be  made  ufe  of  in 
killing  the  King,  of  what  quality  foever  they  might 
be.     This  did  not  look  like  the  cunning  of  Jefuits 
in  an  age,  in  which  all  people  made  ufe  either  of 
cyphers,  or  oflbme  difguifed  cant.     But  the  over 
throwing  the  St.  Omers  evidence  was  now  fuch  an 
additional  load  on  the  Jefuits,  that  the  jury  came 
quickly  to  a  verdict ;  and  they  were  condemned. 
At  their  execution  they  did  with  the  greatefl  fo- 
lemnity,  and  the  deepeft  imprecations  poiTible,  de 
ny  the  whole  evidence  upon  which  they  were  con,- 
demned  :    And  protefted,  that  they  held  no  opini 
ons  either  of  the  lawfulnefs  of  aflaifinating  Princes, 
or  of  the  Pope's  power  of  depofmg  them,  and  that 
they  counted  all  equivocation  odious  and  fmful. 
All  their  fpeeches  were  very  full  of  thefe  heads. 
Govan's  was  much  laboured,    and  too  rhetorical. 
A  very  zealous   Proteftant,  that  went  oft  to  fee 
them  in  prifon,  told  me,  that  they  behaved  them- 
felves  with  great  decency,    and   with  all  the  ap 
pearances  both  of  innocence  and  devotion. 

Langhorn,  the  lawyer,  was  tried  next :  He  Lang- 
made  ufe  of  the  St.  Omers  fcholars :  But  their  horn's 
evidence  feemed  to  be  fo  baiHed,  that  it  ferved  him  Tml: 
in  no  ftead.  He  infilled  next  on  fome  contradict!  - 
ons  in  the  feveral  depofitions  that  Gates  had  given 
at  feveral  trials  :  But  he  had  no  other  evidence  of 
that  befides  the  printed  trials,  which  was  no  proof 
in  law.  •  The  Judges  laid  upon  this,  (that  which 
is  perhaps  good  in  law,  but  yet  does  not  fatisfy  a 
man's  mind,)  that  great  difference  was  to  be  made 
between  a  narrative  upon  oath,  and  an  evidence 
given  in  Court.  If  a  man  was  falfe  in  any  one  oathy 
there  feemed  to  be  jull  reafon  to  fet  him  afide,  as 
no  good  witnefs.  Langhorn  likewife  urged  this, 
that  it  was  fix  weeks  after  Oates's  firft  difcovery 
before  he  named  him:  Whereas,  if  the  commhTi- 
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1679.  ons  had  been  lodged  with  him,  he  ought  to  have 
ur\r^'  been  feized  on  and  fearched  firil  of  all.  Bedlow 
fwore,  he  faw  him  enter  fome  of  Coleman's  trea- 
fonable  letters  in  a  regifter,  in  which  exprefs  men 
tion  was  made  of  killing  the  King.  He  fhewed 
the  improbability  of  this,  that  a  man  of  his  bufi- 
nefs  could  be  fet  to  regifler  letters.  Yet  all  was  of 
no  ufe  to  him  ;  for  he  was  caft.  Great  pains  was 
taken  to  perfuade  him  to  difcover  all  he  knew ; 
and  his  execution  was  delayed  for  fome  weeks,  in. 
hopes  that  fomewhat  might  be  drawn  from  him. 
He  offered  a  difcovery  of  the  eftates  and  flock  that 
the  Jefuits  had  in  England,  the  fecret  of  which 
was  lodged  with  him :  But  he  protefted,  that  he 
could  make  no  other  difcovery;  and  perfifted  in 
this  to  his  death.  He  fpent  the  time,  in  which 
And  his  execution  was  refpited,  in  writing  fome  very 
death,  deyout  and  well  compofed  meditations.  He  was 
in  all  refpecls  a  very  extraordinary  man  :  He  was 
learned,  and  honeft  in  his  Profeffion ;  but  was  out 
of  meafure  bigotted  in  his  religion.  He  died  with 
great  conftancy. 

Theie  executions,  with  the  denials  of  all  that 
fuffered,  made  great  impreffions  on  many.  Seve 
ral  books  were  writ,  to  mew  that  lying  for  a  good 
end  was  not  only  thought  lawful  among  them,  but 
had  been  often  praclifed,  particularly  by  fome  of 
thofe  who  died  for  the  gunpowder  treafon,  denying 
thofe  very  things  which  were  afterwards  not  only 
fully  proved,  but  confefTed  by  the  perfons  con 
cerned  in  them  :  Yet  the  behaviour,  and  laft  words, 
of  thofe  who  fuffered  made  imprefiions  which  no 
books  could  carry  off. 

Some  months  after  this  one  Serjeant,  a  fecular 
Prieft,  who  had  been  always  in  ill  terms  with  the 
Jefuits,  and  was  a  zealous  Papift  in  his  own  way> 
appeared  before  the  Council  upon  fecurity  given 
him  ;  and  he  averred,  that  Govan,  the  Jefuit, 
who  died  proteiling  he  had  never  thought  it  law 
ful  to  murder  Kings,  but  had  always.. detefted  it, 
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had  at  his  laft  being  in  Flanders  faid  to  a  very  de-     1679. 
vout  perfon,  from  whom  Serjeant  had  it,  that  he    V-T^ 
thought  the  Queen   might  lawfully  take  away  the 
King's  life  for  the  injuries  he  had  done  her,  buc 
much  more^  becaufe  he  was  a  heretick.     Upon  that 
Serjeant  run   out  into   many  particulars,  to  mew 
how  little  credit  was  due  to  the  proteftations  made 
by  Jefuits  even   at  their  death.     This  gave  fome 
credit  to  the  tendereft  part  of  Oates's  evidence  with 
relation  to  the  Queen.     It  mewed,  that  the  trying 
to  do  it  by  her  means  had  been  thought  of  by  them. 
All  this  was  only  evidence  from  fecond  hand  :   So 
it  iignified  little.     Serjeant  was  much  blamed  for 
it   by  all   his   own  fide.     He  had  the  reputation 
of  a  fincere  and  good,  but  of  an  indifcreet,  man. 
The  executions  were  generally  imputed  to  Lord 
Shaftfbury,  who  drove  them  on  in  hopes  that  fome 
one  or  other  to  have  laved  himfelf  would  have  ac- 
cuied  the  Duke.     But  by  thefe  the  credit  of  the 
witnefles,  and  of  the  whole  plot,  was  finking  apacei. 
The  building  fo  much,    and  fhedding  ib  much 
blood,  upon  the  weakeft  part  of  it,  which  was  the 
credit  of  the   witnelles,    raifed  a  general  prejudice 
againit  it  all ;    and  took  away  the  force  of  that, 
which  was  certainly  true,  that  the  whole  party  had 
been  contriving  a  change  of  religion  by  a  foreign 
affiftance,  fo  that  it  made  not  imprefiion  enough, 
'but  went  off  too  faft.    It  was  like  the  letting  blood, 
(as   one  obferved)  which  abates  a  fever.     Every 
execution,    like  a  new  bleeding,    abated  the  heat 
that  the  Nation  was  in  ;  and  threw  us  into  a  cold 
deadnefs,  which  was  like  t.o  prove  fatal  to  us. 

Wakeman's  trial  came  on  next.     Gates  iwore,  vvalce- 
he  faw  him  v/rite  a  bill  to   Afhby  the  Jefuit,  by  man's 
which  he  knew  his  hand  :  And  he  faw  another  let- trial- 
ter  of  his   writ  in  the  fame  hand,  in  which  he  di 
rected  Aihby,  who  was  then  going  to  the  Bath,  to 
ufe  a  milk  diet,    and  to  be  pump'd  at  the  Bath  •, 
and  that  in  that  letter  he  mentioned  his  zeal  in  the 
defign  of  killing  the  King.     He  next  repeated  all 
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the  ftory  he  had  fworn  againft  the  Queen :  Which 
he  brought  only  to  make  it  probable  that  Wake- 
man,    who  was  her  phyfician,  was  in  it.     To  all 
this  Wakeman  objected,  that  at  firfl  Gates  accuied 
him  only  upon  heariay  :  And  did  folemnly  proteft 
he  knew  nothing  againft  him  :    Which  was  fully 
made  out.     So  he  laid,    all  that  Gates  now  fwore 
ag.iinft  him  mud  be  a  forgery  not  thought  of  at 
that  time.     He    alib  proved  by  his  own  fervant, 
and   by  the  apothecary  at  the  Bath,  that  Afhby's 
paper  was  not  writ,  but  only  dictated  by  him  :  For 
he  happened  to  be  very  weary  when  he  came  for  it, 
and  his  man  wrote  it  out :  And  that  of  the  milk 
diet  was  a  plain  indication  of  an  ill  laid  forgery, 
fince  it  was  known  that  nothing  was  held  more  in- 
confident  with  the  Bath  water  than  milk.     Bed- 
low  fwore  againft  him,  that  he  faw  him  receive  a 
bill  of  2000!,  from  Harcourt  in  part  of  a  greater 
ilim  ^  and  that  Wakeman  told  him  afterwards  that 
he  had  received  the  money ;    and  that  Harcourt 
told  him  for  what  end  it  was  given,    for  they  in 
tended  the  King  fhould  be  killed,  either  by  thofe 
they  fent  to  Windfor,    or  by  Wakeman's  means  : 
And,  if  all  other  ways  failed,  they  would  take  him 
off  at  Newmarket.     Bedlow  in  the  rirft  giving  his 
evidence  depofed,  that  this  was  faid  by  Harcourt 
when  Wakeman  was  gone  out  of  the  room.     But 
obferving,    by  the  queftions  that  were  put  him, 
that  this  would  not  affect  Wakeman,  he  Iwore  af 
terwards,    that  he  faid  it  likewife  in  his  hearing. 
Wakeman  had  nothing  to  fet  againft  all  this,  but 
that  it  feemed  impoflible  that  he  could  truft  himieif 
in  fuch  matters  to  fuch  a  perfon :    And  if  Gates 
was  fet  afide,  he  was  but  one  witnefs.    Three  other 
Benedictin    Priefts   were    tried   with   Wakeman. 
Gates  fwore,  that  they  were  in  the  plot  of  killing 
the  King  •,  that  one  of  them,  being  their  Superior, 
had  engaged  to  give  6000  1.  towards  the  carrying 
it  on.     Bedlow  fwore  fomewhat  circumftantial  to 
the  fame  purpofe  againft  two  of  them  :  But  that 
4  did 
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did  not  rife  up  to  be  treafon  :  And  he  had  nothing  1679. 
to  charge  the  third  with.  They  proved,  that  ano- 
rher  perfon  had  been  their  Superior  for  feveral 
years  •,  and  that  Gates  was  never  once  differed  to 
come  within  their  houfe,  which  all  their  fervants 
depofed.  And  they  alfo  proved,  that  when  Oatcs 
came  into  their  houfe  the  night  after  he  made  his 
difcovery,  and  took  Pickering  out  of  his  bed,  and 
faw  them,  he  faid,  he  had  nothing  to  lay  to  their 
charge.  They  urged  many  other  things  to  deirroy 
the  credit  of  the  witneffes :  And  one  of  them  made 
a  long  declamation,  in  a  high  bombaft  (train,  to 
ihew  what  credit  was  due  to  the  fpeeches  of  dying 
men.  The  eloquence  was  fo  forced  and  childifn, 
that  this  did  them  more  hurt  than  good.  Scroggs 
Jammed  up  the  evidence  very  favourably  for  the 
prifoners,  far  contrary  to  his  former  practice.  The 
truth  is,  that  this  v/as  looked  on,  as  the  Queen's 
trial,  as  well  as  Wakeman's.  The  prifoners  were  He  was 
acquitted  :  And  now  the  witneiTes  faw  they  were  ac(lai"e 
blalted.  And  they  were,  enraged  upon  it  i  which 
they  vented  with  much  fpite  upon  Scroggs.  And 
there  was  in  him  matter  enough  to  work  on  for 
filth  foul  mouthed  people  as  they  were.  The 
Queen  got  a  man  of  great  Quality  to  be  fent  over 
AmbafTador  from  Portugal,  not  knowing  how 
much  fhe  might  ftand  in  need  of  fuch  a  protection, 
He  went  next  day  with  great  ftate  to  thank  Scroggs 
for  his  behaviour  in  this  trial.  If  he  meant  well 
in  this  complement,  it  was  very  unadvifedly  done  : 
For  the  Chief  Jufticc  was  expofed  to  much  cen- 
fure  by  it.  And  therefore  fome  thought  it  was  a 
fhew  of  civility  done  on  defign  to  ruin  him.  For, 
.how  well  pleafed  foever  the  Papifts  were  with  the 
fuccefs  of  this  trial,  and  with  Scro  gs's  manage 
ment,  yet  they  could  not  be  fuppofed  to  be  fo  fa- 
tisfied  with  him,  as  to  forgive  his  behaviour  in  the 
former  trials,  which  had  been  very  indecently  par 
tial  and  violent. 

H  *  ft 
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1679.  -  It  was 'now  debated  in  Council  whether  .the  Par 
liament,  now  prorogued,  mould  be  cliffolved%..or 
The  King  prevailed  on  the  Lords  of  EfTex 
Hallifax  to  be  for  a  difiblution,  promifmg  to 
another  Parliament  next  winter.  Almoft  all 
the  new  Counfellors  were  againft  the  diffolution. 
They  faid,  the  Crown  had  never  gained  any  thing 
by  diflblving  a  Parliament  in  anger  :  The  fame 
men  would  probably  be  chofen  again,  while  all  that 
were  thought  favourable  to  the  Court  would  be 
blailed,  and  for  the  mod  part  fet  afide.  The  new 
men  thus  chofen,  being  fretted  by  a  dilTolution,  and 
put  to  the  charge  and  trouble  of  a  new  election, 
they  thought  the  next  Parliament  would  be  more 
eneafy  to  the  King  than  this  if  continued.  Lord 
Eflex  and  Hallifax  on  the. other  hand  argued,  that 
fince  the  King  was  fixed  in  his  refolutions,  both 
with  relation  to  the  Exclufion  and  to  the  Lord  Dan- 
etw  ty's  pardon,  his  Parliament  had  engaged  fo  far  in 
.k»i;iL,,  both  thefe,  that  they  could  .not  think  that  thefe 
would  be  let  fall :  Whereas,a  new  Parliament,  tho' 
compoicd  of  the  fame  members,  not  being  yet  en- 

faged,  might  be  perfuaded  to  take  other  methods, 
he  King  followed  this  advice,  which  he,  had  di 
rected  himfelf:  Two  or  three  days  after,  Lord 
Hallifax  was  made  an  Earl,  which  was  called  the 
reward  of  his  good  counfel.  And  now  the  hatred 
between  the  Earl  of  Shaftfbury  and  him  broke  out 
into  many  violent  and  indecent  indances.  On 
Lord  Shaftfbury 's  iide  more  anger  appeared,  and 
more  contempt  on  Lord  Hallifax's.  Lord  EiTex 
was  a  ibfter  man,  and  bore  the  cenfure  of  the  party 
more  mildly  :  He  faw  how  he  was  cried  out  on  for 
nis  lad  advice  :  But  as  he  was  not  apt  to  be  much 
heated,  fo  all  he  faid  to  me  upon  it  was,  that  he 
knew  he  was  on  a  good  bottom,  and  that  good  in 
tentions  would  difcover  themfelves,  and  be  jufti- 
fied  by  all  in  conclufion.  .^/. ..' 

The  af-         I  now  put  a  dop  in  the  further  relation  of  affairs 
in  England,    to  give  an  account  of  what  pad  in 

2         Scotland. 
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^Scotland,  The  party  againft  Duke  Lauclerditfe  1679. 
had  loft  all  hopes,  feeing  how  affairs-  were  carried 
in  the  laft  convention  of  Eftates  :  Rut  they  began 
to  take  heart  upon  this  great  turn  in  England. 
The  Duke  was  fent  away,  and  the -Lord  Danby 
was  in  the  Tower,  who  were  that  Duke's  chief 
fupports :  And  when  the  new  council  was  fettled, 
Duke  Hamilton  and  many  others  were  encouraged 
to  come  up  and  accufe  him.  The  truth  was,  the 
King  found  his  memory  was  failing  him  ;  and  fo 
he  refolved  to  let  him  fall  gently,  and  bring  all 
Scotch  affairs  into  the  Duke  of  Monrnouth's 
hands.  The  Scotch  Lords  were  defined,  not  only 
by  the  King,  but  by  the  new  Minifters,  to  put  the 
heads  of  their  charge  againft  Duke  Lauderdale  in 
writing;  and  the  King  promifed  to  hear  lawyers 
on  both  fides,  and  that  the  Earls  of  EfTex  and 
Hallifax  fhould  be  prefent  at  the  hearing.  Mac 
kenzie  was  fent  for,  being  the  King's  advocate, 
to  defend  the  adminiftration  •,  and  Lockhart  and 
Cunningham  were  to  argue  againft  it.  The  laft 
of  thefe  had  not  indeed  Lockhart's  quicknefs,  nor 
his  talent  in  fpeaking  ;  but  he  was  a  learned  and 
judicious  man,  and  had  the  moft  univerfal,  and 
indeed  the  moft  deferved  reputation  for  integrity 
and  virtue  of  any  man,  not  only  of  his  own  pro- 
feflion,  but  of  the  whole  Nation,  The  hearing 
came  on  as  was  promifed ;  and  it  was  made  out 
beyond  the  poffibility  of  an  anfwer,  that  the  giving 
comrniflions  to  an  Army  to  live  on  free  Quarters  in 
a  quiet  time  was  againft  the  whole  conftitution,  as 
well  as  the  exprefs  laws  of  that  Kingdom  ;  and  that 
it  was  never  done  but  in  an  enemy's  country,  or  to 
^upprefs  a  rebellion:  They  fhewed  likewile,  how 
unjuft  and  illegal  all  the  other  parts  of  his  admi 
niftration  were.  The  Earls  of  Eflfex  and  Hallifax 
told  me  every  thing  was  made  out  fully  ;  Macken 
zie  having  nothing  to  fhelter  himfelf  in,  but  that 
flourifh  in  the  act  a -ainft  field  Conventicles,  in 
which  they  were  called  the  rendezvous  of  rebellion  ; 
H  3  from 
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1679.  from  which  he  inferred,  that  the  country  where 
V-^Y-"~>  thefe  had  been  frequent  was  in  a  itate  of  rebellion. 
Kings  natiuaily  love  to  hear  prerogative  magnifi 
ed  :  Yet  on  this  occafipn  the  King  had  nothing  tp 
.fay. in  defence  of  the  administration.  But  when 
May,  the  mailer  of  the  privy  purfe,  afked  him  in 
his  familiar  Way  what  he  thought  now  ot  his  Lau- 
derdale,  he  anfwered,  as  May  himfelf  told  me, 
.that  vhey  had  objected  many  damned  things  that 
he  had  done  again  it  them,  but  there  was  nothing 
objected  that  was  againft  his  fervice.  Such  are  the, 
notions  that  many.  Kings  drink  in,  by  which  they 
fet  up  an  intereft  for  themfelves  in  oppofition  to 
the  intereft  of  the  people  :  And  as  loon  as  the 
..people  obferve  that,  which  they  will  do  fo'oner  or 
later,  then  they  will  naturally  mind  their  own  in> 
tereft,  and  let  it  up  as  much  in  oppofition  to  the 
Prince  :  And  in  this  conteit  the  people  will  grow 
always  too  hard  for  the  Prince,  unlefs  he  is  able  tp 
fubdue  and  govern  them  by  an  army.  The  Duke 
pf  Monmouth  was  beginning  to  form  a  Icheme  of  a 
jruniftry  :  But  now  the  government  in  Scotland 
was  fo  remils,  that  the  people  apprehended  they 
might  run  into  all  fort  of  confulion.  They  heard 
that  England  was  in  fuch  diltraclions  that  they 
needed  fear  no  force  from  thence.  Duke  Lauder- 
dale's  party  was  lofing  heart,  and  were  fearing  fuch 
a  new  model  there  as  was  fet  up  here  in  England • 
All  this  fet  thofe  mad  people  that  had  run  aboqt 
with  the  field  Conventicles  into  a  frenzy  :  They 
drew  together  in  great  bodies:  Some  parties  of  the 
troops  came  to  difperfe  them,  but  found  them 
both  fp  refolute  and  fp  ftrong,  that  they  did  not 
think  fit  tp  engage,  them  :  Sometimes  they  fired  on. 
one  another,  and  fome  were  killed  of  both  fides. 
The  When  a  party  of  furious  men  were  riding  thro' 

Archbi-  3  moor  near  St.  Andrews,  they  faw  the  Archbi- 
Anlrews''  ^n°P>s  coach  appear :  He  was  coming  from  a  coun 
ts  mur-  £iJ  day,  and  was  driving  home  :  He  had  fent  fome 
,pf  his  fervants  home  beiore  him,  to  let  them  know 
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he  was  coming,  and  others  he  had  fent  off  on  com- 
plements-,  fo  that  there  was  no  horiemen  abo^tthe 
coach.  They  feeing  this  concluded,  according  to 
their  frantick  enthuiiaftick  notions,  that  God  had 
now  delivered  up  their  greateft  enemy  into  their 
hancls  :  Seven  of  them  made  up  to  the  coach, 
while  the  reft  were  as  fcouts  riding  all  about  the 
moor.  One  of  them  fired  a  piitol  at  him,  which 
burnt  his  coat  and  gown,  but  did  not  go  into  his 
body  :  Upon  this  they  fancied  he  had  a  magical  fe- 
cret  to  fccure  him  againft  a  foot-,  and  they  drew 
him  out  of  his  coach,  and  murdered  him  barba- 
roufly,  repeating  their  itrokes  till  they  were  fare  he 
was  quite  dead  :  And  fo  they  gor  clear  off,  no  bo 
dy  happening  to  go  crofs  the  moor  all  the  while. 
This  was  the  difmal  end  of  that  unhappy  man  :  It 
(truck  all  people  with  horror,  and  fottned  his  ene 
mies  into  lome  tendernefs  :  So  that  his  memory 
was  treated  with  decency  by  thole  who  had  very 
little  refpect  for  him  during  his  life. 

A  week  after  that,  there  was  a  great  field  Con-  A  rebel* 
venticle  held  within  ten  miles  of  Glafgow  :  A  body  j'on  in 
of  the  guards  engaged  with  them,  and  they  made  0< 
iuch  vigorous  refiftance,  that  the  guards  having 
loft  thirty  of  their  number  were  forced  to  run  for 
it :  So  the  Conventicle  formed  itfelf  into  a  body 
and  marched  to  Glafgow  :  The  perfon  that  led  them 
had  been  bred  by  me,  while  I  lived  at  Glafgow, 
being  the  younger  fo£pf  Sir  Tho.  Hamilton  that 
had  married  my  lifter,  but  by  a  former  wife  :  He 
was  then  a  lively  hopeful  young  man  :  But  getting 
into  that  company,  and  into  their  notions,  he  be 
came  a  crack-brained  enthufiaft.  Duke  Lander- 
dale  ancl  his  party  publifhed  every  where  that  this 
rebellion  was  headed  by  a  nephew  of  mine,  whcm 
I  had  prepared  for  fuch  a  work  while  he  was  in  my 
hands  :  Their  numbers  were  fo  magnified,  that  a 
company  or  two  which  lay  at  Glafgow  retired  in  ail 
hafte,  and  left  the  town  tp  them,  tho'  they  were 
tkjen  .not  above  four  or  five  hundred  \  and  thefe 
H  were 
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were  fo  ill  armed,  and  fo  ill  commanded,  that  a 
troop  of  horfe  could  have  eaiily  difperfed  them. 
The  Council  at  Edinburgh  fent  the  Earl  of  Lin- 
lithgow  againil  them  with   a  thoufand  foot,    two 
hundred  horfe,    and  two  hundred  dragoons  :   A 
force  much  greater  than  was  neceHary  for  making 
head  againft  fuch  a  rabble.     He  marched  till  he 
came  within  ten  miles  of  them  ;    and  then  he  pre 
tended  he  had  intelligence  that  they  were  above 
eight  thoufand  llrong  •,  fo  he   marched  back  ;  for 
he  faki,  it  was  the  venturing  the  whole  force  the 
King  had  upon  too  great  an  inequality  :  He  could 
never  prove  that   he  had  any  fuch   intelligence : 
Some  imputed   this  to  his  fear  :  Others  thought, 
that  being  much  engaged  with  Duke  Lauderdale, 
he  did  this  on  purpoie  to  give  them  time  to  en- 
creafe  their  numbers  :  And  thought  their  madnefs 
would  be  the  bed  j  unification  of  all  the  violences 
that  had   been  committed  in  Duke  Lauderdale's 
adm  migration.     Thus  the  country  was  left  in  their 
hands  :  And  if  there  had  been  any  defigns  or  pre 
parations  made  formerly  for  a  rebellion,  now  they 
had  time  enough  to  run  together  and  to  form  them- 
feives :  But  it  appeared  that  there  had  been  no  fuch 
defigns,  by  this,  that  none  came  into  it  but  thofe 
clefperate   intercommoned  men,    who   were  as  it 
were  hunted  from  their  houfes  into  all  thofe  extra 
vagances  that  men  may  fall  in,  who  wander  about 
inflaming  one  another,    and  are  heated  in  it  with 
falfe  notions  of  Religion.     The  rebels  having  the 
country  left  to  their  difcretion  fancied  that  their 
numbers  would  quickly  encreafe:  And  they  fet  out 
a  fort  of  manifefto,  complaining  of  the  oppreffions 
they  lay  under,  afferting  the  obligation  of  the  co 
venant  :  And  they  concluded  it  with  the  demand 
of  a  free  Parliament.     When  the  news  of  this  came 
to  Court,  Duke  Lauderdale  faid,  it  was  the  effect 
of  the  encouragement  that  they  had  from  the  King's 
hearktiing  to  their  complaints  :  Whereas  all  indifr 
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fcrent  men  thought  it  was  rather  to  be  imputed  to  1679. 
his  infolence  and  tyranny.  >•  v-*v^ 

The  King  refolved  to  lofe  no  time  :  So  he  fent  Mo°- 
the  Duke  of  Mon mouth  down  pod,  with  full  pow-  ^"down 
ers  to  command  in  chief :  And  directions  were  fenl  to  fup- 
to  fome  troops  that  lay  in  the  north  of  England  to  p-e&  it- 
be  ready  to  march  upon  his  orders.  Duke  Lau- 
derdale  apprehended  that  thofe  in  arms  would  pre- 
fently  fubmit  to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  if  there 
was  but  time  given  for  proper  inftruments  to  go 
among  them,  and  that  then  they  would  pretend 
they  had  been  forced  into  that  rifing  by  the  vio 
lence  of  the  government :  So  he  got  the  King  to 
fend  pofitive  orders  after  him,  that  he  mould  not 
treat  with  them,  but  fall  on  them  immediately  : 
Yet  he  marched  fo  flowly  that  they  had  time  enough 
given  them  to  difpofe  them  to  a  fubmiffion.  They 
fixed  at  Hamilton,  near  which  there  is  a  bridge 
on  Glide,  which  it  was  believed  they  intended  to 
defend  •,  but  they  took  no  care  of  it.  They  fent 
fome  to  treat  with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  :  He 
anfwered,  that  if  they  would  fubmit  to  the  King's 
mercy,  and  lay  down  their  arms,  he  would  inter- 
pole  for  their  pardon,  but  that  he  would  not  treat 
with  them  as  long  as  they  were  in  arms  :  And 
fome  were  beginning  to  prefs  their  rendring  them- 
felves  at  difcretion  :  They  had  neither  the  grace 
to  fubmit,  nor  the  fenfe  to  march  away,  nor  the 
Courage  to  fight  it  out :  But  fuffered  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  the  bridge. 
They  were  then  four  thoufand  men  :  But  few  of 
them  were  well  armed :  If  they  had  charged  thofe  They 
that  came  firft  over  the  bridge,  they  might  have  * 
had  fome  advantage  :  But  they  looked  on  like  men  u 
that  had  loft  both  fenfe  and  courage  :  And  upon 
the  firft  charge  they  threw  down  their  arms  and 
ran  away  :  There  were  between  two  or  three  hun 
dred  killed,  and  twelve  hundred  taken  prifoncrs  ; 
The  Duke  of  Monmouth  ftopt  the  execution  that 
his  men  were  making  as  foon  as  he  could,  and 

faved 
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1679.  faved  the  prifoners;  for  fome  moved,  that  they 
fhould  be  all  killed  upon  the  fpot.  Yet  this  was 
afterwards  objected  to  him  as  a  neglect  of  the 
King's  fervice,  and  as  a  courting  the  people :  The 
Duke  of  York  talked  of  it  in  that  (train  :  And  the 
King  himfelf  faid  to  him,  that  if  he  had  been  there 
they  fhould  not  have  had  the  trouble  of  prifoners : 
He  anfwered,  he  could  not  kill  men  in  cold  blood  ; 
that  was  work  only  for  butchers.  Duke  Lauder- 
dale's  creatures  prefled  the  keeping  the  army  fome 
time  in  that  Country,  on  defign  to  have  eat  it  up : 
But  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  lent  home  the  Militia, 
and  put  the  troops  under  difcipline  :  So  that  all 
that  Country  was  fenfible,  that  he  had  preferved 
them  from  ruin  ;  The  very  fanatical  party  conferred 
that  he  treated  them  as  gently  as  poffible,  confi- 
dering  their  madnefs :  He  came  back  to  Court 
as  foon  as  he  had  fettled  matters,  and  moved 
the  King  to  grant  an  indemnity  for  what  was 
pad,  and  a  liberty  to  hold  meetings  under  the 
King's  licenfe  or  connivance :  He  fhewed  the 
King  that  all  this  madnefs  of  field  Conventicles 
flowed  only  from  the  feverity  againft  thofe  tha»t 
were  held  within  doors.  Duke  Lauderdale  drew 
the  indemnity  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  carried  in 
fome  claufes  of  it  a  full  pardon  to  himfelf  and  all 
his  party ;  bur  he  clogged  it  much  with  relation  to 
thofe  for  whom  it  was  granted.  All 'Gentlemen, 
Preachers  and  Officers  were  excepted  out  of  it  5  fa 
that  the  favour  of  it  was  much  limited.  Two  of  their 
Preachers  were  hanged,  but  the  other  prifoners 
were  let  go  upon  their  figning  a  bond  for  keeping 
the  peace :  Two  hundred  of  them  were  fent  to  Vir 
ginia,  but  they  were  all  call  away  at  fea.  Thus 
ended  this  tumultuary  rebellion,  which  went  by 
the  name  of  Bothwell- Bridge,  where  the  action 
was.  The  King  foon  after  fent  down  orders  for 
allowing  meeting  houfes :  But  the  Duke  of  Mon^ 
mouth's  intereft  funk  fo  foon  afterthis,  that  thefe 

were. 
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were  fcarce  opened  when  they  were  ihut  up  again  :   1679. 
Their  enemies  faid,  this  looked  like  a  rewarding  ^-~ 
tjiem  for  their  rebellion. 

An  accident  happened  foon  after  this  that  put  The 
the  whole  Nation  in  a  fright,  and  produced  very  ^e' 
great  effects  :  The  King  was  taken  ill  at  Windibr  p^ 
of  an  intermitting  fever :  The  fits  were  fo  long  comes  to 
and  fo  fevere,  that  the  phyficians  apprehended  he  Court, 
was  in  danger  :  Upon  which  he  ordered  the  Duke 
to  be  fent  tor,  but  very  fecretiy  ;  for  it  was  com 
municated  to  none  but  to  the  Earls  of  Sunderland, 
Eilex  and  Hallifax.  The  Duke  made  all  poffible 
hafte,  and  came  in  difguife  thro*  Calais,  as  the 
quicker  pafifage  :  But  the  danger  was  over  before 
he  came  :  The  fits  did  not  return  after  the  King 
took  Quinquina,  called  in  England  the  Jefuits 
powder  :  As  he  recovered  it  was  moved,  that  the 
Duke  mould  be  again  fent  beyond  fea :  He  had 
no  mind  to  it  :  But  when  the  King  was  pofitive  in 
it,  he  moved  that  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  mould 
be  put  out  of  all  command,  and  likewife  fent  be 
yond  fea.  The  Duke  of  Monmouth's  friends  ad- 
vifed  him  to  agree  to.  this  j  for  he  might  depend 
on  it,  that  as  foon  as  the  Parliament  met  an  ad- 
drefs  would  be  made  to  the  King  for  bringing  him 
back,  fince  his  being  thus  diverted  of  his  commif- 
fions,  and  fent  away  at  the  Duke's  defire,  would 
raife  his  intereft  in  the  Nation. 

At  this  time  the  party  that  began  to  be  made  The  many 
for  the  Duke  of  York  were  endeavouring  to  blow  faii"erfto"d 
matters  up  into  a  flame  every  where  :  Of  which  t^raifo^ 
the  Earl  of  Eflex  gave  me  the  following  inftance,  jealoufy. 
by  which  it  was  eafy  to  judge  what  fort  of  intelli 
gence  they  were  apt  to  give,  and  how  they  were 
poflcfling  the   King   and  his   minifters    with   ill 
grounded  fears:  He   came  once  to  London  on 
fame  treafury  bufmefs  the  day  before  th&  common 
Hall  was  to   meet  in  the  City  :  So  the  fpies  that 
were  employed  to  bring  news   from   all   corners 
came  tq  him,  a^nd  affured  him  that  it  was  refolved 

next 
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1679.  next  day  to  make  ufe  of  the  noife  of  that  meet 
ing,  and  to  feize  on  the  Tower,  and  do  all  fuch 
things  as  could  be  managed  by  a'  popular  fury. 
The  advertifements  came  to  him  from  fo- many 
hands,  that  he  was  inclined  to-  believe  there  was 
fornewhat  in  it :  Some  prefTed  him  to  fend  foldiers 
into  the  Tower  and  to  the  other  parts  of  the  City. 
He  would  not  take  the  alarm  fo  hot,  but  he  fent 
to  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to  be  on  his  guard  : 
And  he  ordered  fome  companies  to  be  -drawn  tip 
in  Covent-Garden  and  in  Lincolns -Inn-Fields  : 
And  he  had  two  hundred  men  ready,  and  barges 
prepared  to  carry  them  to  the  Tower,  if  there 
fhould  have  been  the  lead  ihadow  of  tumult :  But 
he  would  not  feem  to  fear  a  diforder  too  much,  left 
perhaps  that  might  have  produced  one  :  Yet  after 
all  the  affrightning  ftories  that  had  been  brought 
'him,  the  next  day  paft  over  very  calmly,  it  not 
appearing  by  the  leaft  circumftance  that  any  thing 
was  defigned,  befides  the  bufmefs  for  which  the 
common  Hall  was  fummoned.  He  often  reflect 
ed  on  this  matter  :  Thofe  mercenaryTpies  are  very 
officious,  that  they  may  deferve  their  pay,  and 
they  ihape  their  ilory  to  the  tempers  of <  thofe 
whom  they  ferve  :  And  to  fuch  creatures,  'ami  to 
their  falfe  intelligence,  I  imputed  a  great  deal  of 
the  jealoufy  that  I  found  the  King  poffeffed  with. 
Both  the  Dukes  , went  now  beyond  fea :  And  that 
enmity  which  was  more  fecret  before,  and  "was 
covered  with  a  Court  civility,  did  now  break  out 
open  and  barefaced.  But  it  fee med  that  the  Duke  of 
York  had  prevailed  with  the  King  not  to  call  the 
'  Parliament  that  winter,  in  hope  that  the  heat  the 
Nation  was  in  would  with  the  help  of  fbme  time 
grow  cooler,  and  that  the  party  that  began  now 
to  declare  more  openly  for  the  right  of  fuccef- 
lion  would  gain  ground.  There  was  alfo  a  pre 
tended  difcovery  now  ready  to  break  out,  which 
the  Duke  might  be  made  believe  would  carry  off 
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tlic  .plot  from  the  Papilts,  and  caft  it  on  the  con-    1679. 
trary  party.  <-~v-^» 

Dangerfield,  a  fubtil  and  dexterous  man,  who  A  pre- 
had  gone  thro'  all  the  fhapes  and  pra&ices  of  ro-  t<rnde,(* 

i    •  •        i  r  ^r  •  i  plot  dif- 

guery,  and  in  particular  was  a  ralie  comer,  under-  Covered 
took  now  to  coin  a  plot  for  the  ends  of  the  Papiils.  called  the 
He  was  in  jayl  for  debt,  and  was  in  an  ill  intrigue  Meal-tub 
with  one  Cellier  a  Popifh  midwife,  who  had  a  Plot- 
great  mare  of  wit,  and  was  abandoned  to  lewd- 
nefs.  She  got  him  to  be  brought  -out  of  prifon,  .roj^.- 
and  carried  him  to  the  Countefs  of  Powis,  a  zea 
lous  managing  Papifh.  Pie,  after  he  had  laid 
matters  with  her,  as  will  afterwards  appear,  got 
into  all  companies,  and  mixed  with  the  hotteft 
men  of  the  Town,  and  ftudied  to  engage  others 
with  himfelf  to  fwear,  that  they  had  been  invited 
to  accept  of  commiffions,  and  that  a  new  form  of 
government  was  to  be  fet  up,  and  that  the  King 
and  the  Royal  Family  were  to  be  fent  away.  He 
was  carried  with  this  ftory  firft  to  the  Duke,  and 
then  to  the  King,  and  had  a  weekly  allowance  of 
money,  and  was  very  kindly  ufed  by  many  of  that 
iidej  fo  that  a  whifper  run  about  Town,  that 
fome  extraordinary  thing  would  quickly  break  out : 
And  he  having  fome  correfpondence  with  one 
Colonel  Manfel,  he  made  up  a  bundle  of  feditious 
but  ill  contrived  letters,  and  laid  them  in  a  dark 
corner  of  his  room  :  And  then  fome  fearchers  were 
fent  from  the  Cuftom-Houfe  to  look  for  fome  for 
bidden  goods,  which  they  heard  were  in  Manfel's 
chamber.  There  were  no  goods  found  :  But  as 
it  was  laid  they  found  that  bundle  of  letters  :  And 
upon  that  a  great  noife  was  made  of  a  difcovery  : 
But  upon  enquiry  it  appeared  the  letters  was  coun 
terfeited,  and  the  forger  of  them  was  fufpected  ; 
fo  they  fearched  into  aS  Dangerfield's  haunts,  and 
in  one  of  them  they  found  a  paper  that  contained 
the  fcheme  of  this  whole  fiction,  which  becaufe  it 
was  found  in  a  Meal-tub,  came  to  be  called  the 
Meal-tub  plot.  Dangerfield  was  upon  that  clapt 
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5679.  up,  and  he  foon  after  confeffed  how  the  whole 
v-^*-o  matter  was  laid  and  managed  :  In  which  it  is  very 
probable  he  mixed  much  of  his  own  invention 
with  truth,  for  he  was  a  profligate  liar.  This 
was  a  great  difgrace  to  the  Popifh  party,  and 
the  King  fuffered  much  by  the  countenance  he  had 
given  him  :  The  Earls  of  EfTex  and  Hallifax  were 
fet  down  in  the  fcheme  to  be  fworn  againil  with 
the  reft. 

Greatjei-  ,  Upon  this  they  prefled  the  King  vehemently  to 
lU  King  cal1  a  Parliament  immediately.  But  the  King 
g'  thought  that  if  a  Parliament  Ihould  meet  while 
all  mens  fpirits  were  lharpned  by  this  new  difco- 
very,  he  would  find  them  in  worfe  temper  than 
ever  :  When  the  King  could  not  be  prevailed  on 
to  do  that,  Lord  EJTex  left  the  treafury.  The 
King  was  very  uneafy  at  this.  But  Lord  Eflex 
was  firm  in  his  refolution  not  to  meddle  in  that 
poft  more,  fince  a  parliament  was  not  called  :  Yet, 
at  the  King's  earnefl  defire,  he  continued  for  fome 
time  to  go  to  Council.  Lord  Hallifax  fell  ill,' 
ihuch  from  a  vexation  of  mind :  His  fpirits  were 
opprefled,  a  deep  melancholy  feizing  him  :  For  a 
fortnight  together  I  was  once  a  day  with  him,  and 
found  then  that  he  had  deep  imprefllons  of  Reli 
gion  on  him  :  Some  foolifh  people  gave  it  out  that 
he  was  mad  :  But  I  never  knew  him  fo  near  a' 
ftate  of  true  wifdom  as  he  was  at  that  time.  He 
was  much  troubled  at  the  King's  forgetting  his 
promife  to  hold  a  parliament  that  winter ;  and  ex- 
poftulated  feverely  upon  it  with  fome  that  were 
lent  to  him  from  the  King  :  He  was  offered  to  be 
made  Secretary  of  State,  but  he  riefufed  it.  Some 
gave  it  out  that  he  pretended  to  be  Lord  Lieute 
nant  of  Ireland,  and  was  uneafy  when  that  was  de 
nied  him  :  But  he  faid  to  me  that  it  was  offered 
to  him,  and  he  had  refufed  it.  He  did  not  love,  he 
faid,  a  new  fcene,  nor  to  dine  with  found  of  trumpet 
and  thirty  fix  difhes  of  meat  on  his  table.  He 
likewife  faw  that  Lord  Eflex  had  a  mind  to  be 

again 
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again  there-,  and  he  was  confident  he  was  better    1679. 
fitted  for  it  than  he  himfelf  was.     My  being  much  s^-v-^> 
with  him  at    that    time  was  reflected  on  :  It  was 
laid,  I  had  heightned  his  difuffedtion  to  the  Court. 
1  was  with  him  only  as  a  divine. 

The  Court  went   on  in  their  own  pace  :  Lord 
Twedale  being  then  at  London  moved  the  Earl  of 
Peterborough,  that  it  would  be  more  honourable, 
and  more  tor  the  Duke's  intereft,  inflead  of  living 
beyond  lea,  to  go  and  live  in  Scotland.    Lord  Pe 
terborough  went  immediately  with  it  to  the  King, 
who  approved  ot  it.     So   notice   was  given   the 
Duke  :  And  he  was  appointed  to  meet  the  King  at 
Newmarket  in  October.     Lord  Twedale  faw,  that 
fince  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  had  loft  his  credit 
with  the  King,  Duke  Lauderdale  would  again  be 
continued  in  his  poits  •,  and  that  he  would  act  over 
his  former  extravagances  :  Whereas  he  reckoned 
that  this  would  be  checked  by  the  Duke's  going 
to  Scotland  -9  and  that  he   would  ftudy  to  make 
himfelf  acceptable  to  that  Nation,  and  bring  things 
among  them   into  order  and  temper.     The  Duke 
met  the  King  at  Newmarket  as   it  was  ordered  : 
But  upon  that  the  Earl   ot  Shaftfbury,  who  was 
yet  Prefident.  of  the  Council,  tho'  he  had  quite  Jolt 
all  his    intereft   in  the  King,  called  a  Council  at 
Whitehall,  and  reprefented  to  them  the  danger  the 
King  was  in  by  the  Duke's  being  fo  near  him; 
and  preired  the  Council  to  reprefent  this  to  the 
King.     But   they  did  not  agree  to  it :  And  upon 
the  King's  coming  to  London  he  was  turned  out, 
•and  Lord  Roberts,  made  then   Earl  of  Radnor, 
was  made  Lord  Prefident. 

Tire  Duke  went  to  Scotland  foon  after :  And  Vfon- 
upon  that  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  grew  impatient,  ™°'JU;> 
when  he  found  he  was  ftill  to  be  kept  beyond  fea,  d 
He  pegged  the  King's  leave  to  return  :  But  when 
lie  faw  no  hope   of  obtaining   it,    he   came  over 
without  leave.     The  King  upon  that  would  not 
foe  him,  and  required  him  to  go  back  •>  on  wh>icli 

his 
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16.79,  his  friends  were  divided.     Some  advifed    him  to 
\^-Y^J  comply  with  the   King's   pleafure  :  But  he  gave 
himielf  fatally  up  to  the  Lord  Shafdbury's  con 
duct,  who  put  him  on  ail  the  methods  imaginable 
to  make  himfelf  popular.     He  went  round  many 
parts  of  England,  pretending  it  was  for  hunting 
and  horfe  matches  ;  many  thoufands  coming  to 
gether  in  moft  places  to   fee  him  :  So  that  this 
looked  like  the  muttering  up  the  force  of  the  party  : 
But  it  really  weakned  it :  Many  grew  jealous  of 
the  defign,  and  fancied  here  was  a  new  civil  war 
to  be  raifed.    -Upon  this  they  joined  in  with  the 
Petitions    Duke's  party.     Lord  Shaftfbury  fet  alfo  on  foot 
for  a  Par-  petjtions  for  a  Parliament,  in  order  to  the  fecur- 
ing  the  King's  perfon,  and  the  Proteftant  Religion, 
Thefe   were   carried  about  and   figned   in  many 
places,  notwithftanding  the.King  fet  out  a  procla 
mation  againfl  them  :   Upon  that  a  fet  of  counter 
petitions  was  promoted  by  the  Court,  expreffing 
an  abhorrence  of  ail  feditious  practices,  and  refer 
ring  the  time  of  calling  a  Parliament  wholly  to 
the   King.     There  were  not   fuch   numbers   that 
joined  in  the  petitions  for  the  Parliament,    as  had 
been  expected  :  So  this  mewed  rather  the  weaknefs 
than  the  ftrength  of  the  party  :  And  many  well 
meaning  men  began  to  diflike  thofe  practices,  and 
to   apprehend  that  a  change  of  government  was 
defigned. 

Some  made  a  reflection  on  that  whole  method 
jof  proceeding,  which  may  deferve  well  to  be  re- 
membred :  In  the  intervals  of  Parliament,  men 
that  complain  of  the  government  by  keeping  them- 
felves  in  a  fullen  and  quiet  ftate,  and  avoiding  ca 
bals  and  publick  aflemblies,  grow  thereby  the 
ftronger  and  more  capable  to  mike  a  ftand  when 
a  Parliament  comes  :  Whereas  by  their  forming  of 
parties  out  of  Parliament,  unlefs  in  order  to  the 
managing  of  elections,  they  do  both  expofe  them- 
felves  to  much  danger,  and  bring  an  ill  character 
on  their  defigns  over  the  Nation  ^  which  naturally 

loves 
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loves  parliamentary  cures,  but  is  jealous  of  all  other    1679. 
methods.  *— -v—- ' 

The  King  was  now  wholly  in  the  Duke's   in-  Great  dif- 
tererl,  and  refolved  to  pafs  that  winter  without  a  c°ntent 
Parliament.     Upon  which  the  Lords  Rufiel  and  J^ 
Cavendifh)  Sir  Henry  Capel,  and  Mr.  Powel,  four 
of  the  new  Counfellors,  defired  to  be  excufed  from 
their  attendance  in  Council.     Several  of  thole  who 
were  put  in  the  Admiralty  and  in   other  commif- 
fions  defired  likewife  to  be  difrnhTed  :   With  this  the 
King  was  fo  highly  offended,  that  he  became  more 
luilen  and  intractable  than  he  had  ever  been  before. 

The  men  that  governed  now  were  the  Earl  of  Godol- 
Sunderland,  Lord  Hide,  and  Godolphin  :  The  Jaft  Phifl's 
of  thefe  was  a  younger  brother  of  an  ancient  Fa- 
Hiily  in  Cornwall,  that  had  been  bred  about  the 
King  from  a  page,  and  was  now  coniidered  as  one 
of  the  ableft  men  that  belonged  to  the  Court  : 
He  was  the  filentei!  and  modelled  man  that  was 
perhaps  ever  bred  in  a  Court.  He  had  a  clear 
apprehenfion,  and  diipatched  bufmefs  with  great 
method,  and  with  fo  much  temper  that  he  had  no 
perfonal  enemies  :  But  his  filence  begot  ajealoufy, 
which  has  hung  long  upon  him*  His  notions  were 
for  the  Court  :  But  his  incorrupt  and  fincere  way 
of  managing  the  concerns  of  the  treafury,  created 
in  all  people  a  very  high  efleem  for  him.  He 
loved  gaming  the  moft  of  any  man  of  bufinefs  I 
ever  knew  \  and  gave  one  reafon  for  it,  becaufe  it 
delivered  him  from  the  obligation  to  talk  much  : 
He  had  true  principles  of  religion  and  virtue*  and 
was  free  from  all  vanity,  and  never  heaped  up 
wealth  :  So  that  all  things  being  laid  together,  hie 
was  one  of  the  worthier!  and  wifeft  men  that  has 
been  employed  in  our  time  :  And  he  has  had 
much  of  the  confidence  of  four  of  our  fucceedkig 
Princes. 

In  the  ipring  of  the  year  eighty  the  Duke  had    1680. 
leave  to  come  to  England  •,  and  continued  about 
VOL,  II.  I  the 
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1680.  the  King  till  the  next  winter,  that  the  Parliament 
o-v^>  was  to  fit.     Foreign    affairs  feemed  to  be  forgot 
An  alii-     by  our  Court.     The  Prince  of  Orange  had  pro- 
?nce  pro-  jecled   an  alliance  againft  France  :  And  moil  of 
agafnfl       c^e  German  Princes  were  much  difpofed  to  come 
France,     into  ic :  For  the  French  had  fetup  anew  Court  at 
Metz,  in  \vhich  many  Princes  were,  under  the  pre 
tence  of  dependencies  and  fome  old  forgot  or  forged 
titles,  judged  to  belong   to  the  new  French  con- 
quefts.     This  was  a  mean   as   well  as  a  perfidious 
practice,  in  which  the  Court  of  France  raifed  much 
more  jealoufy  and  hatred  againft  themfelves  than 
could  ever  be  balanced  by  fuch  fmall  acceflions  as 
were  adjudged  by  that  mock  Court.     The  Earl  of 
Sunderland  entred  into  a  particular  confidence  with 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  which  he  managed  by  his 
Uncle  Mr.  Sidney,  who  was  fent  Envoy  to  Hol 
land  :  The  Prince  feemed  confident,  that  if  Eng 
land  would  come  heartily  into  it,  a  flrong  confede 
racy  might  then  have  been  formed  againft  France. 
Van  Beuning  was  then  in  England  :  And  he  wrote 
to  the  town  of  Amfterdam,  that  they  could  not  de 
pend  on  the  faith  or  affiftance  of  England.     He 
aflured  them  the  Court  was  ftill  in  the  French  in- 
tereft  :  He  alfo  looked  on  the  jealoufy  between  the 
Court  and  the  Country  party  as  then  fo  high,  that 
he  did  not  believe  it  poilible  to  heal  matters  fo  as 
to  encourage  the  King  to  enter  into  any  alliance 
that  might  draw  on  a  war  :  For  the  King  feemed 
to  fet  that  up  for  a  maxim,  that  his  going  into  a 
war  was  the  putting  himfelf  into  the  hands  of  his 
Parliament ;  and  was  firmly  refolved    againft  it. 
Yet  the  project  of  a  league  was  formed  :  And  the 
King  feemed  inclined  to  go  into  it,  as  foon  as  mat 
ters  could  be  well  adj ufted  at  home. 

Theelec-  I  There  v/as  this  year  at  midfummer  a  new  prac- 
tionofthe  tice  begun  in  the  city  of  London,  that  produced 
Sheriff*  of  very  ill  confequences.  The  city  of  London  has 
London,  by  charter  the  fhrivalry  of  Middlefex,  as  well  as 
of  the  city  :  And  the  two  Sheriffs  were  to  be  chofen 
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on  midiummer  day.  But  the  common  method 
^had  been  for  the  Lord  Mayor  to  name  one  of  the 
Sheriffs  by  drinking  to  him  on  a  publick  occaiion  : 
And  that  nomination  was  commonly  confirmed 
by  the  Common  Hall  :  And  then  they  named  the 
other  Sheriff.  The  truth  was,  the  way  in  which 
the  Sheriffs  lived  made  it  a  charge  of  about  5000  1. 
a  year  :  So  they  took  little  care  about  it,  but  only 
to  find  men  that  would  bear  the  charge  ;  which 
recommended  them  to  be  chofen  Aldermen  upon 
the  next  vacancy,  and  to  rife  up  according  to  their 
(landing  to  the  Mayoralty,  which  generally  went 
in  courfe  to  the  fenior  Alderman.  When  a  per- 
fon  was  let  up  to  be  Sheriff  that  would  not  ferve, 
he  compounded  the  matter  for  400!.  fine.  All 
j-uries  were  returned  by  the  Sheriffs  :  But  they 
commonly  left  that  wholly  in  the  hands  of  their 
Under-Sheriffs  :  So  it  was  now  pretended  that  it 
was  neceffary  to  look  a  little  more  carefully  after 
this  matter.  The  Under-Sheriffs  were  generally 
Attorneys,  and  might  be  eafily  brought  under  the 
management  of  the  Court :  So  it  was  propofed, 
that  the  Sheriffs  mould  be  chofen  with  more  care, 
not  fo  much  that  they  might  keep  good  tables,  as 
that  they  fhould  return  good  juries  :  The  perfon 
to  whom  the  prefent  Mayor  had  drunk  was  fee 
afide  :  And  Bethel  and  Cornifn  were  chofen  She 
riffs  for  the  enfuing  year.  Bethel  was  a  man  of 
knowledge,  and  had  writ  a  very  judicious  book  of 
the  interefis  of  Princes  :  But  as  he  was  a  known 
republican  in  principle,  fo  he  was  a  fullen  and  wil- 
ful  man  ;  and  turned  from  the  ordinary  way  of  a 
Sheriff's  living  into  the  extream  of  fordidnefs, 
which  was  very  unacceptable  to  the  body  of  the 
citizens,  and  proved  a  great  prejudice  to  the  party. 
Cornifh,  the  other  Sheriff,  was  a  plain,  warm, 
honed  man  •,  and  lived  very  nobly  ail  his  year  : 
The  Court  was  very  jealous  of  this,  and  under- 
flood  it  to  be  done  on  defign  to  pack  juries:  So 
that  the  party  fhould  be  always  fafe,  whatever 

I  2  they 
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1680.  they  might  engage  in.  It  was  faid,  that  the  King 
wv^  would  not  have  common  juftice  done  him  hereat- 
ter  againft  any  of  them,  how  guilty  foever.  The 
fetting  up  Bethel  gave  a  great  colour  to  this  jea- 
loufy  i  for  it  was  faid,  he  had  expreffed  his  ap 
proving  the  late  King's  death  in  very  indecent 
terms.  Thefe  two  perfons  had  never  before  re 
ceived  the  Sacrament  in  the  Church,  being  Inde 
pendents  :  But  they  did  it  now  to  qualify  them- 
felves  for  this  office,  which  gave  great  advantages 
againft  the  whole  party  :  It  was  faid,  that  the  ferv- 
ing  an  end  was  a  good  refolver  of  all  cafes  of  con- 
fcience,  and  purged  all  fcruples. 

Thus  matters  went  on  till  the  winter  eighty,  in 
•which  the  King  refolved  to  hold  a  fefllon  of  Par 
liament  :  He  fent  the  Duke  to  Scotland  a  few  days 
before  their  meeting  :  And  upon  that  the  Dutchefs 
of  Portfmouth  declared  openly  for  the  Exclufion  *, 
and  fo  did  Lord  Sunderland  and  Godolph-in.  Lord 
Sunderland  afTured  all  people,  that  the  King  was 
refolved  to  fettle  matters  with  his  Parliament  on 
any  terms,  fince  the  intereft  of  England  and  the 
affairs  of  Europe  made  a  league  againft  France  in- 
difpenfably  necefTary  at  that  time;  which  could 
not  be  done  without  a  good  underftanding  at  home. 
Lord  Sunderland  fent  Lord  Arran  for  me :  I  de 
clined  this  new  acquaintance  as  much  as  I  could: 
But  it  could  not  be  avoided  :  He  feemed  then  very 
zealous  for  a  happy  fettlement :  And  this  I  owe 
him  in  juftice,  that  tho'  he  went  off  from  the  mea- 
fures  he  was  in  at  that  time,  yet  he  ftill  continued 
perfonally  kind  to  myfelf :  Now  the  great  point  was, 
whether  the  limitations  mould  be  accepted,  and 
The  bill  treated  about,  or  the  Exclufion  be  purfued.  Lord 
of  exciu-  Halifax  allured  me,  that  any  limitations  whatfo- 

ro"  aSain  ever  that  mould  leave  the  title  of  King  to  the 
taken  up,  _    .          ,,.rt       111       t-    ,  1° 

Duke,  tho    it  mould  be  little  more  than  a  ineer 

title,  might  be  obtained  of  the  King :  But  that 
he  was  pofitive  and  fixed  againft  the  Exclufion. 
Jt  is  true,  this  was  in  a  great  meafure  imputed  to 
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his   management,  and   that   he  had  wrought  the 
King  up  to  it. 

The  mod  fpecious  handle  for  recommending  the 
limitations  was  this :  The  Duke  declared  openly 
againft  them  :  So  if  the  King  ihould  have  agreed 
to  them,  it  muft  have  occafioned  a  breach  between 
him  and  the  Duke  :  And  it  feemed  to  be  very  de- 
firable  to  have  them  once  fall  out  j  fmce,  as  foon 
as  that  was  brought  about,  the  King  of  his  own 
accord  and  for  his  own  fecurity  might  be  moved 
to  promote  the  Exclufion.  The  truth  is,  Lord 
Halifax's  hatred  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftfbury,  and 
his  vanity  in  defiring  to  have  his  own  notion  pre 
ferred,  fharpned  him  at  that  time  to  much  inde 
cency  in  his  whole  deportment  :  But  the  party  de 
pended  on  the  hopes  that  Lady  Portfmouth  and 
Lord  Sunderland  gave  them  :  Many  meetings  were 
appointed  between  Lord  Halifax  and  fgrne  lead 
ing  men  ;  in  which  as  he  tried  to  divert  them  from 
the  Exclufion,  fo  they  ftudied  to  perfuade  him  to 
it,  both  without  effecl.  The  majority  had  engaged 
themfelves  to  promote  the  Exclufion,  Lord  Rulfel 
moved  it  firft  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  was 
feconded  by  Capel,  Mountague,  and  Winnington  : 
Jones  came  into  the  Houfe  a  few  days  after  this, 
and  went  with  great  zeal  into  it :  Jenkins,  now 
made  Secretary  of  State  in  Coventry's  place,  was 
the  chief  manager  for  the  Court.  He  was  a  man 
of  an  exemplary  life,  and  considerably  learned  : 
But  he  was  dull  and  flow  :  He  was  fufpedled  ot 
leaning  to  Popery,  thoj  very  unjuftly  :  But  he  was 
•fet  on  every  punctilio  of  the  Church  of  England 
to  fuperftition,  and  was  a  great  alTertor  of  the  di 
vine  right  of  monarchy,  and  was  for  carrying  the 
prerogative  high  :  He  neither  fpoke  nor  writ  well  : 
But  being  fo  eminent  for  the  moft  courtly  quali 
fications,  other  matters  were  the  more  eaiily  dif~ 
penied  with.  All  his  fpeeches  and  arguments 
againft  the  Exclufion  were  heard  with  indigna 
tion  :  So  the  bill  was  brought  into  the  Houfe.  It 
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1680.  was   moved  by  thofe  who  oppofed   it,    that   the 

v-*~v — j  Duke's  daughters  might    be  named  in  it,    as  the 

FaiU>y     next:  in  tne   fucceffion  :  But  it  was  faid,  that  was 

xnouT"  not  neccl~lai7  '•>  f°r  ^ince  tne  Duke  was  only  per- 
fonally  difabled,  as  if  he  had  been  actually  dead, 
that  carried  the  fucceffion  over  to  his  daughters  : 
Yet  this  gave  a  jealoufy,  as  if  it  was  intended  to 
keep  that  matter  ftill  undetermined  ;  and  that  up 
on  another  occafion  it  might  be  pretended,  that 
the  difabling  the  Duke  to  fucceed  did  likewife  dif- 
able  him  to  derive  that  right  to  others,  which  was 
thus  cut  off  in  himfelf.  But  tho'  they  would  not 
name  the  Duke's  daughters,  yet  they  fent  fuch  af- 
iu ranees  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  that  nothing 
thus  propoied  could  be  to  his  prejudice,  that  he 
believed  them,  and  declared  his  deiire,  that  the 
King  would  fully  fatisfy  his  Parliament :  The 
States  fent  over  memorials  to  the  King,  prefling 
him  to  confent  to  the  Exclufion.  The  Prince  did 
not  openly  appear  in  this  :  But  it  being  managed 
by  Fagel,  it  was  underftood  that  he  approved  of 
it :  And  this  created  a  hatred  in  the  Duke  to  him, 
which  was  never  to  be  removed.  Lord  Sunder- 
land  and  Sidney's  means  engaged  the  States  into 
it  :  And  he  fancied  it  might  have  fome  effect. 

The  bill  of  Exclufion  was  quickly  brought  up 
to  the  Lords.  The  Earls  of  Eifex  and  Shaftfbury 
argued  moil  for  it :  And  the  Earl  of  Halifax  was 
the  champion  on  the  other  fide  :  He  gained  great 
honour  in  the  debate  ;  and  had  a  vifible  fuperiority 

But-rejca  to   Lord  Shaftfbury  in  the  opinion   of  the  whole 

ed  by  the  J^[oufe  .    £nd   tjiat     was    tQ    j.^   triumph  enough. 
-Lores.        T  .    r         .  .       .  ...  *  t5, 

in  conclulion,  the  bill  was  thrown  out  upon   the 

firfl  reading  :  The  country  party  brought  it  near 
er  an  equality,  than  was  imagined  they  could  do, 
confidering  the  King's  earneftnefs  in  it,  and  that 
the  whole  bench  of  the  Bifhops  was  againft  it.  The 
Commons  were  inflamed  when  they  faw  the  fate  of 
their  bill :  They  voted  an  addrefs  to  the  King  to 
yemove  Lord  Halifax  from  his  CQtinfeJs  and  pre- 
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fence  for  ever :  Which  was  an  unparliamentary 
thing,  fmce  it  was  viable  that  it  was  for  his  argu 
ing  as  he  did  in  the  Houfe  'of  Lords,  tho'  they 
pretended  it  was  for  his  advifing  the  difTolution  of 
the  lad  Parliament :  But  that  was  a  thin  difguife 
of  their  anger :  Yet  without  deilroying  the  free 
dom  of  debate,  they  could  not  found  their  ad- 
drefs  on  that  which  was  the  true  caufe  of  it.  Rlif- 
fel  and  Jones,  tho'  formerly  Lord  Halifax's  friends, 
thought  it  was  enough  not  to  fpeak  againft  him  in; 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  :  But  they  fatfilent.  Some 
called  him  aPapiil :  Others  laid  he  was  an  Atheift. 
Chichely,  that  had  married  his  mother,  moved, 
that  1  might  be  fent  for  to  (atisfy  the  Houfe  as  to 
the  truth  of  his  Religion.  I  wifh,  I  could  have 
faid  as  much  to  have  perfuaded  them  that  he  was 
a  good  Chriflian,  as  that  he  was  no  Papift  :  I  was 
at  that  time  in  a  very  good  character  in  that  Houfe: 
The  firft  volume  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Reforma 
tion  was  then  out  •,  and  was  fo  well  received,  that 
I  had  the  thanks  of  both  Houfes  for  it,  and  was 
defired  by  both  to  profecute  that  work.  The  Par 
liament  had  made  an  addrefs  to  the  King  for  a  faft 
day.  Dr.  Sprat  and  I  were  ordered  to  preach  be 
fore  the  Houfe  of  Commons :  My  turn  was  in  the 
morning  :  I  mentioned  nothing  relating  to  the 
plot,  but  what  appeared  in  Coleman's  letters :  Yet 
I  laid  open  the  cruelties  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
in  many  inilances  that  hapned  in  Queen  Mary's 
Reign,  which  were  not  then  known  :  And  I  ag 
gravated,  tho'  very  truly,  the  danger  of  falling 
under  the  power  of  thac  Religion.  I  prefTed  alfo 
a  mutual  forbearance  among  ourfelves  in  leffer 
matters  :  But  I  infilled  mod  on  the  impiety  and 
vices  that  had  worn  out  all  fenfe  of  Religion,  and 
all  regard  to  it  among  us.  Sprat  in  the  afternoon 
went  further  into  the  belief  of  the  plot  than  I  had 
done  :  But  he  infmuated  his  fears  of  their  undu- 
tifulnefs  to  the  King  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they 
were  highly  offended  at  him  :  So  ;he  Commons 
I  4  did 
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did  not  fend  him  thanks,  as  they  did  to  me ; 
which  raifed  his  merit  at  Court,  as  it  increafed  the 
difpleafurc  againfl  me.  Sprat  had  ftudied  a  po 
lite  flile  much  :  But  there  was  little  ftrength  in  it : 
He  had  the  beginnings  of  learning  laid  well  in 
him  :  But  he  has  a-i lowed  himfelf  in  a  courfe  of 
fome  years  in  much  floth  and  too  many  liberties. 

The  King  fent  many  melTages  to  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  preffing  for  a  fupply,  firft  for  preferving 
Tangier,  he  being  then  in  a  war  with  the  King  of 
Fez,  which  by  reafon  of  the  diftance  put  him  to 
much  charge  ;  but  chiefly,  for  enabling  him  to  go 
into  alliances  neceilary  for  the  common  prefer- 
vation. 

The  The  Houfe  upon  that  made  a  long  reprefentati- 

Houfe  of  on  to  tne  King  of  the  dangers  that  both  he  and 
proceeded  ^7  were  m  '  anc^  allured  him,  they  would  do 
againft  every  thing  that  he  could  expect  of  them,  as  foon 
fome  with  as  they  were  well  fecured  :  By  which  they  meant, 
(event)'.  as  foon  as  the  Exclufion  ihould  pafs,  and  that  bad 
Minifters,  and  ill  Judges  Ihould  be  removed, 
They  renewed  their  addrefs  againft  Lord  Halifax  ; 
and  made  addrefTes  both  againft  the  Marquis  of 
Worcefter,  foon  after  made  Duke  qf  Beaufort,  and 
againft  Lord  Clarendon  and  Hide,  as  men  incline4 
to  Popery.  Hide  fpoke  fo  vehemently  to  vindi 
cate  himfelf  from  the  fufpiciqns  of  Popery,  that  he 
cried  in  his  fpeech  :  And  Jones  upon  the  fcore  of 
old  friendflijp  got  the  words  relating  to  Popery  to 
be  ftruck  out  of  the  addrefs  againft  him.  The 
Commons  alfo  impeached  feveral  of  the  Judges, 
and  Mr.  Seymour  :  The  Judges  were  accufed  for 
fome  illegal  charges  and  judgments  •,  and  Seymour, 
for  corruption  and  male-adminiftration  in  the  of 
fice  of  treafurer  of  the  Navy.  They  impeached 
Scroggs  for  high  treafon  :  But  it  was  vifible  that 
the  matters  objected  to  him  were  only  mifdemea- 
pors  :  So  the  Lords  rejected  the  impeachment ; 
which  was  carried  chiefly  by  the  Earl  of  Danby's 
party,  and  in  favour  to  him,  The  Commons  did 
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^Ifo  aflert  the  right  of  the  people  to  petition  for  a   1680, 
Parliament :  And  becaufe  fome  in  their  counter- 
petitions   had  exprefTed  their   abhorrence  of  this 
practice,  they  voted  thefe  abhorrers  to  be  betrayers 
of  the  liberties  of  the  Nation.     They  expelled  one 
Withins  out  of  their  Houfe  for  figning  one  of  thefe, 
tho'  he  with  great  humility  confefled  his  fault, 
and  begged   pardon  for   it.     The   merit  of  this 
raifed  him  foon  to  be  a  Judge  *  for  indeed  he  had 
no  other  merit :    They  fell   alfo  on  Sir  George 
Jcfferies,    a  furious  declaimer  at  the  bar :  But  he 
was  raifed  by  that,  as  well  as  by  this  profecution. 
The  Houfe  did  likewife  fend  their  Serjeant  to  ma 
ny  parts  of  England  to  bring  up  abhorrers  as  de 
linquents  :  Upon  which  the  right  that  they  had  to 
imprifon  any  befides  their  own  members  came  to 
be  much  questioned,  fince  they  could  not  receive 
an  information  upon  oath,    nor  proceed  againft 
fuch  as  refufed  to  appear  before  them.     In  many 
places  thole  for  whom  they  fent  their  Serjeant  re 
fufed  to  come  up.     It  was  found,  that  fuch  prac 
tices  were  grounded  on  no  law,  and  were  no  elder 
than  Queen  Elizabeth's  time :    While  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  ufed  that  power  gently,  it  was  fub- 
mitted  to  in  refpect  to  it :    But  now  it  grew  to  be 
fo  much  extended,  that  many  refolved  not  to  fub- 
mit  to  it.     The  former  Parliament  had  pad  a  very 
ftrict  act  for  the  due  execution  of  the  Habeas  Cor 
pus,  -,  which  was  indeed  all  they  did  :  It  was  car 
ried  by  an  odd  artifice  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords. 
Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Norris  were  named  to  be  the 
tellers  :  Lord  Norris,  being  a  man  fubject  to  va 
pours,  was  not  at  all  times  attentive  to  what  he 
was  doing  :  So  a  very  fat  Lord  coming  in,  Lord 
Grey  counted  him  for  ten,    as  a  jefl  at  firft  :  But 
feeing  Lord  Norris  had  not  obfervf d  it,    he  went 
on  with  this  mifreckoning  of  ten  :    So  it  was  re 
ported  to  the  Houfe,  and  declared  that  they  who 
W^re  for  the  bill  were  the  Majority,  tho'  k  indeed 
>vent  on  the  other  fide  :  And  by  this  means  the  bill 

paft. 
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pad.  There  was  a  bold  forward  man,  Sheridan, 
a  native  of  Ireland,  whom ,  the  Commons  com 
mitted  :  And  he  moved  for  his  Habeas  Corpus  : 
Some  of  the  Judges  were  afraid  of  the  Houfe,  and 
kept  out  of  the  way  :  But  Baron  Wefton  had  the 
courage  to  grant  it.  The  feffion  went  yet  into  a 
higher  ft  rain  ;  for  they  voted,  that  all  anticipati 
ons  on  any  branches  of  the  Revenue  were  again!!' 
law,  and  that  whofoever  lent  any  money  upon  the 
credit  of  thofe  anticipations  were  publick  enemies 
to  the  Kingdom.  Upon  this  it  was  faid,  that  the 
Parliament  would  neither  fupply  the  King  them- 
ielves,  nor  fuffer  him  to  make  ufe  of  his  credit, 
which  every  private  man  might  do.  They  faid  on 
the  other  hand,  that  they  looked  on  the  revenue  as 
a  publick  treafure,  that  was  to  be  kept  clear  of  all 
anticipations,  and  not  as  a  private  eftate  that  might 
be  mortgaged  :  And  they  thought,  when  all  other 
means  of  fupply  except  by  Parliament  were  flopped, 
that  muft  certainly  bring  the  King  to  their  terms. 
Yet  the  clamour  raifed  on  this,  as  if  they  had  in 
tended  to  ftarve  the  King,  and  blaft  his  credit, 
was  a  great  load  on  them  :  And  their  vote  had  no 
effect,  for  the  King  continued  to  have  the  fame 
credit  that  he  had  before.  Another  vote  went 
An  affoci-  much  higher  :  It  was  for  an  affociation,  copied 
from  that  in  Qileen  Elizabeth's  time,  for  the  re 
venging  the  King's  death  upon  all  Papifts,  if  he 
mould  happen  to  be  killed.  The  precedent  of  that 
time  was  a  fpecious  colour :  But  this  difference 
was  afiigned  between  the  two  cafes :  Queen  Eli 
zabeth  was  in  no  danger  but  from  Papifts  :  So  that 
aflbciation  ftruck  a  terror  into  that  whole  party, 
which  did  prove  a  real  fecurity  to  her  •,  and  there 
fore  her  Minifters  fet  it  on.  But  now,  it  was  faid, 
there  were  many  Republicans  ftill  in  the  Nation, 
and  many  of  Cromwell's  officers  were  yet  alive, 
who  feemed  not  to  repent  of  what  they  had  done  : 
So  fome  of  thefe  might  by  this  means  be  encou 
raged  to  attempt  on  the  King's  life,  prefuming 

that 
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that  both  the  fufpicions  and  revenges  of  it  would    1680. 
be  caft  upon  the  Duke  and  the  Papifls.     Great  ufe  \*~y*+j 
was  made  of  this  to  poifefs  all  people,    that  this 
affbciation  was  intended  to  deilroy  the  King,   in- 
ilead  of  preferving  him. 

There  was  not  much  done  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  Expcdi- 
after  they  threw  out  the  bill  of  Exclufion.  Lord  ent>  cffer- 
Halifax  indeed  preffed  them  to  go  on  to  limitati- 
oris :  And  he  began  with  one,  that  the  Duke 
ihould  be  obliged  to  live  five  hundred  miles  out  of 
England  during  the  King's  life.  But  the  Houfe 
was  cold,  and  backward  in  all  that  matter.  Thofe 
that  were  really  the  Duke's  friends  abhorred  all 
thole  motions  :  And  Lord  Shaftfbury  and  his  party 
laughed  at  them  :  They  were  refolved  to  let  all  lie 
in  confufion,  rather  than  hearken  to  any  thing  be- 
fides  the  Exclufion.  The  Houfe  of  Commons 
feemed  alfo  to  be  fo  fet  againft  that  project,  that 
very  little  progrefs  was  made  in  it.  Lord  EfTcx 
made  a  motion,  which  was  agreed  to  in  a  thin 
Houfe  :  But  it  put  an  end  to  all  difcourfes  of  that 
nature  :  He  moved,  that  an  aflbciation  ihould  be 
entred  into  to  maintain  thofe  expedients,  and  that 
fome  cautionary  .Towns  mould  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  aiTociators  during  the  King's  life  tp 
make  them  good  after  his  death.  The  King  look 
ed  on  this  as  a  depofing  of  himfelf.  He  had  read 
more  in  Davila  than  in  any  other  book  of  hiilory.: 
And  he  had  a  clear  view  into  the  confequences  of 
fuch  things,  and  looked  on  this  as  worfe  than  the 
Exclufion.  So  that,  as  Lord  Halifax  often  ob- 
lerved  to  me,  this  whole  management  looked  like 
a  defign  to  unite  the  King  more  entirely  to  the 
Duke,  inltead  of  feparating  him  from  him  :  The 
King  came  to  think  that  he  himfelf  was  levelled  at 
chiefly,  tho'  for  decency's  fake  his  brother  was  only 
named.  The  truth  was,  the  leading  men  thought 
they  were  lure  of  the  Nation,  and  of  all  future 
elections,  as  long  as  Popery  was  iri  view.  They 
fancied  the  King  muft  have  a  Parliament,  and  mo 
ney 
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ney  from  it  very  foon,  and  that  in  conclufion  he 
would  come  in  to  them.     He  was  much  befet  by 
all  the  hungry  courtiers,  who  longed  for  a  bill  of 
money:  They  ftudied  to  perfuade  him,  from  his 
Father's  misfortunes,    that  the  longer  he  was  in 
yielding,  the  terms  would  grow  the  higher. 
Duchefs         They  relied  much  on  the  Lady  Portfmouth's  in- 
ofPortf-    tereft,    who  did  openly  declare  her  felf  for  the 
condudUn  ^ou^e  °f  Commons :  And  they  were  fo  careful  of 
this  mat-   her,  that  when  one  moved  that  an  addrefs  Ihould 
ter  little    be  made  to  the  King  for  fending  her  away,    he 
under-      could  not  be  heard,    tho'  at  another  time  fuch  a 
motion  would  have  been  better  entertained.     Her 
behaviour  in  this  matter  was  unaccountable  :  And 
the  Duke's  behaviour  to  her  afterwards  looked  liker 
an  acknowledgment  than  a  refentment.     Many  re 
fined  upon  it,  and  thought  me  was  fet  on  as  a  de 
coy  to  keep  the  party  up  to  the  Exclufion,  that 
they  might  not  hearken  to  the  limitations.     The 
Duke  was  aflured,  that  the  King  would  not  grant 
the  one :    And  fo  me  was  artificially  managed  to 
keep  them  from  the  other,  to  which  the  King  v/ould 
have  confented,  and  of  which  the  Duke  was  mofl 
afraid.     But  this  was  too  fine  :  She  was  hearty  for 
the  Exclufion  :  Of  which  I  had  this  particular  ac 
count  from,  Mountague,    who  I  believe  might  be 
the  perfon  that  laid  the  bait  before  her.     It  was 
propofed  to  her,  that  if  me  could  bring  the  King 
to  the   Exclufion,  -and    to   fome    other  popular 
things,  the  Parliament  would  go  next   to  prepare 
a  bill  for  fecuring  the  King's  perfon ;   in  which  a 
claufe  might  be  carried,  that  the  King  might  de 
clare  the  SucceiTor  to  the  Crown,  as  had  been  done 
in   Henry   the  eighth's  time.     This  would  very 
much  raife  the  King's  authority,  and  would  be  no 
breach  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  but  would  ra 
ther  oblige  him  to  a  greater  dependance  on   the 
King.     The  Duke  of  Monmouth  and   his  party 
would  certainly  be  for  this  claufe,  fmce  he  could 
have  no  profpect  any  other  way  •,   and  he  would 
V{l  pkaie 
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pleafe  himfelf  with  the  hopes  of  being  preferred  by  1680, 
the  King  to  any  other  peribn.  But  lince  the  Lady  v-»-vw 
Portfmouth  found  fhe  was  fo  abfolutely  tfce  miftrefs 
of  the  King's  fpirit,  fhe  might  reckon,  that  if  fuch 
an  ad:  could  be  carried  the  King  would  be  pre 
vailed  on  to  declare  her  fon*  his  iuccefTor  :  And  it 
was  fuggefted  to  her,  that  in  order  to  the  ftrength- 
ening  her  Son's  intereft  fhe  ought  to  treat  for  a 
match  with  the  King  of  France's  natural  Daughter, 
now  the  Duchefs  of  Bourbon.  And  thus  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth  and  fhe  were  brought  to  an  agree 
ment  to  carry  on  the  Exciufion,  and  that  other  act 
purfuant  to  it  :  And  they  thought  they  were  mak-  » 
ing  tools  of  one  another  to  carry  on  their  own  ends. 
The  Nation  was  pofletfed  with  fuch  a  diftruft  of 
the  King,  that  there  was  no  reafon  to  think  they 
could  ever  be  brought  to  fo  entire  a  confidence  in 
him,  as  to  deliver  up  themfelves  and  their  poftecity  .  . 
fo  blindfold  into  his  hands.  Mountague  aflured 
me,  that  fhe  not  only  acted  heartily  in  this  matter, 
but  me  once  drew  the  King  to  confent  to  it,  if  fhe 
might  have  had  800000 1.  for  it :  And  that  was  af 
terwards  brought  down  to  600000  1.  But  the  jea- 
loufies  upon  the  King  himfelf  were  fuch,  that  the 
managers  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  durft  not 
move  for  giving  money  till  the  bill  of  Exclufion 
mould  pafs,  left  they  mould  have  loft  their  credit 
by  fuch  a  motion  :  And  the  King  would  not  truft 
them.  So  near  was  this  point  brought  to  an  agree 
ment,  if  Mountague  told  me  true. 

That  which  reconciled  the  Duke  to  the  Ducheis 
of  Portlmouth  was,  that  the  King  afiured  him,  fhe 
did  all  by  his  order,  that  fo  fhe  might  have  credit 
with  the  party,  and  fee  into  their  defigns :  Upon 
which  the  Duke  faw  it  was  necefTary  to  believe 
this,  or  at  leaft  to  feem  to  believe  it. 

The  other  great  bufmefs  of  this  Parliament  was  Stafford's 
the  trial  of  the  Vifcount  of  Stafford,  who  was  the  trial, 
younger  fon  of  the  old  Earl  of  Arundell,  and  fo 
was  uncle  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,     He  was  a 

weak, 
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weak,  but  a  fair  conditioned  man :  He  was  in  ill 
terms  with  his  nephew's  family  :  And  had  been 
guilty  of  great  vices  in  his  youth,  which  had  al- 
moft  proved  fatal  to  him  :  He  married  the  heirefs 
of  the  great  Family  of  the  Staffords.  He  thought 
the  King  had  not  rewarded  him  for  his  former  ler- 
vices  as  he  had  deferved  :  So  he  often  voted  againfc 
the  Court,  and  made  great  applications  always  to 
the  Earl  of  Shaitfbury.  He  was  in  no  good  terms 
with  the  Duke  ;  for  the  great  confideration  the 
Court  had  of  his  nephew's  family  made  him  to  be 
the  mod  neglected:  When  Gates  depofed  firft 
againft  him,  he  hapncd  to  be  out  of  the  way  :  And 
he  kept  out  a  day  longer.  But  the  day  after  he 
came  in,  and  delivered  himfelf :  Which,  confider- 
ing  the  feeblenefs  of  his  temper,  and  the  heat  of 
that  time,  was  thought  a  fign  of  innocence.  Gates 
and  Bedlow  fwore,  he  had  a  patent  to  be  pay- 
mafter  general  to  the  army.  Dugdale  fwore,  that 
he  offered  him  50©!.  to  kill  the  King.  Bedlow 
had  died  the  fummer  before  at  Briflol.  It  was  in 
the  time  of  the  affizes  :  North,  Lord  Chief  Juflicc 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  being  there,  he  fent  for 
him,  and  by  oath  confirmed  all  that  he  had  fworn 
formerly,  except  that  which  related  to  the  Queen, 
and  to  the  Duke.  He  alfo  denied  upon  oath,  that 
any  perfon  had  ever  practifed  upon'hjm,  or  cor 
rupted  him  :  His  difowning  fome  of  the  particu 
lars  which  he  had  fworn  had  an  appearance  of  fm- 
cerity,  and  gave  much  credit  to  his  former  depo- 
fitions.  I  could  never  hear  what  fenfe  he  exprefTed 
of  the  other  ill  parts  of  his  life,  for  he  vanifhed 
foon  out  of  all  men's  thoughts. 

Another  witnefs  appeared  againft  Lord  Stafford, 
one  Turbervill ;  who  fwore,  that  in  the  year  fe- 
venty  five  the  Lord  Stafford  had  taken  much  pains 
to  perfuade  him  to  kill  the  King  :  He  began  the 
propofition  to  him  at  Paris  •,  and  fent  him  by  the 
way  of  Diep  over  to  England,  telling  him  that  he 
3  intended 
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iatcndecl  to  follow  by  the  fame  road  :  But  he  wrote    1 6So. 
afterwards  to  him  than  he   was  to  go  by  Calais. 
But   he  faid  he  never   \vent  to  fee  him    upon   his 
coming  to  England.     Turbervill  fwore  the  year 
wrong  at  firft  :    But  upon   recolledion  he  went 
and  corrected  that  error.     This  at  fuch  a  ciiftance 
of  time  feemed  to  be  no  great  matter :  It  ieem- 
ed    much   ftranger,     that    after    fuch    difcourfes 
once  begun  he  Ihould  never  go   near  the  Lord 
Stafford-,    and  that  Lord  Stafford  mould   never 
enquire  after  him.     But  there  was  a  much  more 
material   objection   to    him.      Turbervill,    upon 
difcourfe  with  fome  in  St.  Martin's  parifh,  feem 
ed  inclined  to  change  his  Religion  :  They  brought 
him  to  Dr.  Lloyd,  then  their  minifter  :  And  he 
convinced  him  fo  fully  that  he  changed  upon  it : 
And   after  that  he  came  often  to  him,  and  was 
chiefly  fupported  by  him :    For  fome  months  he 
was  conflantly  at  his  table.     Lloyd  had  prefTcd 
him  to  recollect   all   that  he   had  heard  among 
the  Papifts  relating  to  plots  and  defigns  againit 
the   King  or  the  Nation.     He  faid  that   which 
all    the  converts   at   that   time  faid   often,    that 
they    had   it   among  them   that    within   a   very 
little  while   their  Religion   would    be  fet  up  in 
England;    and  that  fome  of  them  faid,    a  great 
deal  of  blood  would  be  flied  before  it  could  be 
brought  about:    But  he  protefted  that  he  knew 
no  particulars.     After  fome  months  dependance 
on  Lloyd  he  withdrew  entirely  from  him ;  and 
he  faw  him   no  more   till  he  appeared   now  an 
evidence  againfl  Lord  Stafford  :    Lloyd  was  in 
great  difficulties  upon  that  occafion.     It  had  been 
often  declared,    that  the  mod  folemn  denials   ot 
witnefies  before  they  make  difcoveries  did  not  at 
all   invalidate    their  evidence  •,  .  and    that   it   im 
ported  no  more,    but  that  they  had  been  fo  long 
firm  to  their  promife  of  revealing  nothing :    So 
that   this    negative,  evidence    againft    Turbervill 

could. 
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could  have  done  Lord  Stafford  no  fervice.' 
On  the  other  hand,  confidering  the  load  that 
already  lay  on  Lloyd  on  the  account  of  Ber 
ry's  bufinefs,  and  that  his  being  a  little  be 
fore  this  time  promoted  to  be  Bifhop  of  St. 
Afaph  was  imputed  to  that,  it  was  vifible  that 
his  difcovering  this  againft  Turbervill  would 
have  aggravated  thofe  cenfures,  and  very  much 
blafted  him.  In  oppofition  to  all  this  here  was 
a  juilice  to  be  done,  and  a  fervice  to  truth, 
towards  the  faving  a  man's  life  :  And  the 
queftion  was  very  hard  to  be  determined.  He 
advifed  with  all  his  friends,  and  with  my  felf 
in  particular.  The  much  greater  number  were 
of  opinion  that  he  ought  to  be  filent.  I  faid, 
my  own  behaviour  in  Staley's  affair  (hewed 
what  I  would  do  if  I  was  in  that  cafe  :  But 
his  circumftances  were  very  different :  So  I  con 
curred  with  the  reft  as  to  him.  He  had  ano 
ther  load  on  him  :  He  had  .writ  a  book  with 
very  fmcere  intentions,  but  upon  a  very  tender 
point  :  He  propofed,  that  a  difcrimination 
fhould  be  made  between  the  regular  Priefts 
that  were  in  a  dependance  and  under  directi 
ons  from  Rome,  and  the  fecular  Priefts  that 
would  renounce  the  Pope's  depofing  power  and 
his  infallibility  :  He  thought  this  would  raife 
heats  among  themfelves,  and  draw  cenfures 
from  Rome  on  the  feculars,  which  in  conclu- 
fion  might  have  very  good  effects.  This  was  very 
plaufibly  writ,  and  defigned  with  great  fmce- 
rity  :  But  angry  men  faid,  all  this  was  intended 
only  to  take  off  fo  much  from  the  apprehenfi- 
ons  that  the  Nation  had  of  Popery,  and  to  give 
a  milder  idea  of  a  great  body  among  them  :  And  as 
foon  as  it  had  that  effect,  it  was  probable  that  all 
the  mifllonaries  would  have  leave  given  them  to 
put  on  that  difguife,  and  to  take  thofe  difcrimi- 
nating  tefts  till  they  had  once  prevailed  :  And  then 

they 
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they  would  throw  them  off.  Thus  the  moil  1680. 
zealous  man  againil  Popery  that  I  ever  yet  knew, 
and  the  man  of  the  moll  entire  fmcerity,  was  fo 
heavily  cenfured  at  this  time,  that  it  was  not  thought 
lit,  nor  indeed  fafe,  for  him  to  declare  what  he 
knew  concerning  Turbervill. 

The  trial  was  very  augufl  :  The  Earl  of  Not 
tingham  was  the  Lord  High  Steward  :  It  continued 
five  days.  On  the  firft  day  the  Commons  brought 
only  general  evidence  to  prove  the  plot  :  Smith 
fwore  fome  things  that  had  been  faid  to  him  at 
Rome  of  killing  the  King  :  An  Irifh  Prieft  that 
had  been  long  in  Spain  confirmed  many  particulars 
in  Oates's  narrative  :  Then  the  witnefies  depofcd 
all  that  related  to  the  plot  in  general.  To  all  this 
Lord  Stafford  laid  little,  as  not  being  much  con 
cerned  in  it :  Only  he  declared,  that  he  was  al 
ways  againil  the  Pope's  power  of  depofing  Princes. 
He  alfo  obferved  a  great  difference  between  the 
gun-powder  plot  and  that  which  was  now  on  foot: 
That  in  the  former  all  the  chiet  confpirators  died 
confe  fling  the  fact  j  but  that  now  all  died  with  the 
folemneil  proteflations  of  their  innocence.  On 
the  fecond  day  the  evidence  againfl  himielf  was 
brought  :  He  urged  againfl  Oates  that  he  fwore 
he  had  gone  in  among  them  on  defign  to  betray 
them  :  So  that  he  had  been  for  fome  years  taking 
oaths  and  receiving  facraments  in  fo  treacherous  a 
manner,  that  no  credit  could  be  given  to  a  man 
that  was  fo  black  by  his  own  confeffion.  On  the 
third  day  he  brought  his  evidence  to  difcredit 
the  witneffes :  His  fervant  fwore,  that  while  he  was 
at  the  Lord  Aflon's,  Dugdale  never  was  in  his 
chamber  but  once  -,  and  that  was  on  the  account 
of  a  foot  race.  Some  depofed  againfl  Dugdale's 
reputation  :  and  one  faid,  that  he  had  been  prac- 
tiling  on  himfelf  to  fwear  as  he  mould  direct  him. 
The  minifler  of  the  parifh  and  another  gentleman 
depofed,  that  they  heard  nothing  from  Dugdale 

Vox,.  II.  K  con- 
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1680.  concerning  the  killing  a  Juftice  of  Peace  in  Weft- 
V>W  minder,  which,  as  he  had  fworn,  he  had  faid  to 
them.  As  to  Turbervill,  who  had  faid  that,  the 
Lord  Stafford  was  at  that  time  in  a  fit  of  the  gout, 
his  fervants  faid  they  never  knew  him  in  a  fit  of 
the  gout  :  And  he  himfelf  affirmed,  he  never  had 
one  in  his  whole  life.  He  alfo  proved  that  he 
did  not  intend  to  come  to  England  by  Diep  -,  for 
he  had  writ  for  a  Yacht  which  met  him  at  Calais. 
He  alfo  proved  by  feveral  witnefles,  that  both 
Dugdaie  and  Turbervill  had  often  faid  that  they 
knew  nothing  of  any  plot  ;  and  that  Turbervill 
had  lately  faid,  he  would  fet  up  for  a  witnefs, 
for  none  lived  fo  well  as  witnefles  did  :  He  infilled 
Hkewife  on  the  miftake  of  the  year,  and  on  Tur- 
bervilFs  never  coming  near  him  after  he  came  over 
to  England.  The  itrongeft  part  of  his  defence 
was,  that  he  made  it  out  unanfwerably,  that  he 
was  not  at  the  Lord  Afton's  on  one  of  the  times 
that  Dugdaie  had  fixed  on  ;  for  at  that  time  he 
was  either  at  Bath  or  at  Badminton.  For  Dug- 
dale  had  once  fixed  on  a  day  ;  tho'  afterwards  he 
faid  it  was  about  that  time :  Now  that  day  hap 
pened  to  be  the  Marquis  of  Worceflcr's  wedding 
day :  And  on  that  day  it  was  fully  proved  that 
he  was  at  Badminton,  that  Lord's  houfe,  not  far 
from  the  Bath.  On  the  fourth  day  proofs  were 
brought  to  fupport  the  credit  of  the  witnefles :  It 
was  made  out.  that  Dugdaie  had  ferved  the  Lord 
Afton  long  and  with  great  reputation.  It  was  now 
two  full  years  fince  he  began  to  make  difcoveries : 
And  in  all  that  time  they  had  not  found  any  one 
particular  to  blemifh  him  with  *,  tho5  no  doubt 
they  had  taken  pains  to  examine  into  his  life.  His 
publifhing  the  news  of  Godfrey's  death  was  well 
made  out,  tho'  two  perfons  in  the  company  had 
not  minded  it :  Many  proofs  were  brought  that 
he  was  often  in  Lord  Stafford's  company,  of  which 
many  more  affidavits  were  made  after  that  Lord's 

death. 
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death.  Two  women  that  were  ftill  Papifts  fwore,  1680. 
that  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  plot  he  learch- 
cd  into  many  papers,  and  burnt  them  :  He  gave 
many  of  thefe  to  one  of  the  women  to  fling  in  the 
fire  ;  but  finding  a  book  of  accounts  he  laid  that 
afide,  faying,  there  is  no  trealbri  here,  which  in> 
ported  that  he  thought  the  others  were  treafonable. 
lie  proved  that  one  of  the  witnefles  brought  againffc 
him  was  fo  infamous  in  all  refpects,  that  Lord 
Sea  (Ford  himfclf  was  convinced  of  it.  He  faid, 
he  had  only  prefled  a  man,  who  now  appeared 
againft  him,  to  difcover  all  he  knew  :  He  faid, 
at  fuch  a  diftance  of  time  he  might  miftake  as  to 
time  or  a  day  ;  but  could  not  be  miftaken  as  to 
the  things  themfelves.  Turbervill  defcribed  both 
the  flreet  and  the  room  in  Paris  in  which  he  faw 
Lord  Stafford.  He  found  a  witnefs  that  faw  him, 
at  Diep,  to  whom  he  complained,  that  a  Lord  for 
whom  he  looked  had  failed  him  :  And  upon  that 
he  faid  he  was  no  good  flaff  to  lean  on  j  by  which, 
tho*  he  did  not  name  the  Lord,  he  believed  he 
meant  Lord  Stafford.  Dugdale  and  he  both  con- 
felled  they  had  denied  long  that  they  knew  any 
thing  of  the  plot,  which  was  the  effect  of  the  re- 
folution  they  had  taken,  to  which  they  adhered 
long,  ot  difcovering  nothing  :  It  was  alfo  prov 
ed  that  Lord  Stafford  was  often  lame,  which  Tur 
bervill  took  for  the  gout.  On  the  fifth  day  Lord 
Stafford  re  fumed  all  his  evidence,  and  urged  every 
particular  very  flrongly.  Jones  in  die  name  of 
the.  Commons  did  on  the  other  hand  refume  the 
evidence  aeainft  him  with  ^reat  force  :  He  faid 

C?  tO 

indeed  nothing  for  fupporting  Gates  •,  for  the  ob 
jection  againft  him  was  not  to  be  anfvvercd.  He 
made  it  very  clear  that  Dugdale  and  Turbervill 
were  two  good  witnefles,  and  v/ere  not.  at  all  dif- 
credited  by  any  thing  that  was  brought  againft 
them.  When  it  came  to  the  pivir^  of  judgment,  He  was 
*bove  fifty  of  the  Peers  gave  it  againft  Lord  ™£cl 
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1680.  Stafford,  and  above  thirty  acquitted  him  :  Four 
VY"^  of  the  Howards,  his  kinfmen,  condemned  him  : 
Lord  Arundell,  afterwards  Duke  of  Norfolk,  tho* 
in  enmity  with  him,  did  acquit  him.  Duke  Lau- 
derdale  condemned  him  :  And  fo  did  both  the 
Earls  of  Nottingham  and  Anglefey.  Lord  Hali 
fax  acquitted  him.  Lord  Nottingham  when  he 
gave  judgment  delivered  it  with  one  of  the  belt 
fpeeches  he  had  ever  made.  But  he  committed 
one  great  indecency  in  it :  For  he  faid,  who  can 
doubt  any  longer  that  London  was  burnt  by  Pa- 
pifts,  tho'  there  was  not  one  word  in  the  whole 
trial  relating  to  that  matter.  Lord  Stafford  be 
haved  himfelf  during  the  whole  time,  and  at  the 
receiving  his  fentence,  with  much  more  conftancy 
than  was  expected  from  him. 

He  fent        Within  two  days  after  he  fent  a  mefTage  to  the 
for  me,     Lords,  defiling  that  the  Biiliop  of  London  and  I 
and^em-    mjght  be  appointed  to  come  to  him.     We  waited 
to°do  h^n  on  k*m :     ^*s  defjgn  teemed  to  be  only  to  pofiefs 
us  with  an  opinion  of  his  innocence,  of  which  he 
made   very  folemn   proteftations.     He  heard   us 
Ipeak  of  the  points  in  difference  between  us  and 
the  Church  of  Rome  with  great  temper  and  atten 
tion.     At  parting  he  defired  me  to  come  back  to 
him  next  day;  for  he  had  a  mind  to  be  more  par 
ticular  with  me.     When  I  came  to  him,  he  repeat 
ed  the  proteftations  of  his  innocence;   and  faid, 
he  was  confident  the  villany  of  the  witnefles  would 
foon  appear  :    He  did  not  doubt  I  mould  fee  it  in 
lefs  than  a  year.     I  preffed  him  in  feveral  points 
of  Religion  ;    and  urged  feveral  things,  which  he 
faid  he  had  never  heard  before.     He  faid,  thefe 
things  on  another  occafion  would  have  made  fome 
impreiTion  upon  him  ;   but  he  had  now  little  time, 
therefore  he  would  lofe  none  in  controverfy :    So 
I  let  that  difcourfe  fall.     I  talked  to  him  of  thofe 
preparations  for  death  in  which  all  Chriftians  agree: 
He  entertained  thefe  very  ferioufly.     He  had  a 
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mind  to  live,  if  it  was  poflible  :    He  laid,  he  could     1680. 
difcover  nothing  with  relation  to  the  King's  life, 
protefting  that  there  was  not  fo  much  as  an  inti 
mation  about  it  that  had  ever  pad  among  them. 
But  he  added,  that  he  could  difcover  many  other 
things,   that  were  more  material  than  any  thing 
that  was  yet  known,  and  for  which  the  Duke  would 
never  forgive  him  :    And  of  thefe,  if  that  might 
fave  his  life,  he  would  make  a  full  difcovery.     I 
itopt  him  when  he  was  going  on  to  particulars  \  for 
I  would  not  be  a  confident  in  any  thing  in  which 
the  publick  fafety  was  concerned.     He  knew  befl 
the  importance  of  thofe  fecrets  •,    and  fo  he  could 
only  judge,   whether  it  would  be  of  that  value  as 
to  prevail  with  the  two  Houfes  to  interpofe  with 
the  King  for  his  pardon.     He  feemed  to  think  it 
would  be  of  great  ufe,  chiefly  to  fupport  what 
they  were  then  driving  on  with  relation  to  the 
Duke :    He  defired  me  to  fpeak  to  Lord  KfTex, 
Lord  RufTel,   and  Sir  William  Jones.     I  brought 
him  their  anfwer  the  next  day ;  which  was,  that  if 
he  did  difcover  all  he  knew  concerning  the  Papift's 
tlefigns,    and   more    particularly    concerning   the 
Duke,  they  would  endeavour  that  it  fhould  not 
be  infifted  on,  that  he  mud  confefs  thofe  particu 
lars  for  which  he  was  judged.     He  aflced  me,  what 
if  he  ihould  name  fome  who  had  now  great  credit, 
but  had  once  engaged  to  ferve  their  defigns :   I  faid, 
nothing  could  be  more  acceptable  than  the  difco- 
vering  fuch  difguifed  Papifts,  or  falfe  Proteftants  : 
Yet  upon  this  I  charged  him  folemnly  not  to  think 
of  redeeming  his  own  life  by  accufing  any  other 
falfly,   but  to  tell  the  truth,   and  all  the  truth,   as 
far  as  the  common  fafety  was  concerned  in  it.     As 
we  were  difcourfmg  of  thefe  matters,  the  Earl  of 
Carlile  came  in  :  In  his  hearing,  by  Lord  Stafford's 
leave,  I  went  over  all  that  had  parTed  between  us, 
and  did  again  folemnly  adjure  him  to  fay  nothing 
but  the  truth.     Upon  this  he  defired  the  Earl  of 
Carlile  to  carry  a  meflage  from  him  to  the  Houfe 
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1680  of  Lords,  that  whenfoever  they  would  fend  for 
wv^'  him  he  would  difcover  ail  that  he  knew  :  Upon 
that  he  was  immediately  fent  for.  And  he  began 
with  a  Jong  relation  of  their  firfl  confuitations  af 
ter  the  Reftoration  about  the  methods  of  bringing 
in  their  Religion,  which  they  all  agreed  could  only 
be  brought  about  by  a  toleration.  He  told  them 
of  the  Earl  of  Briiiol's  projedt ;  and  went  on  to 
tell  who  had  undertaken  to  procure  the  toleration 
for  them  :  And  then  he  named  the  Earl  of  Shafts- 
bury.  When  he  named  him  he  was  ordered  to  with 
draw  :  And  the  Lords  would  hear  no  more  from 
him.  It  was  alfo  given  out,  that  ih  this  I  was  a 
Tool  of  Lord  Halifax's  to  bring  him  thither  to 
blail  Lord  Shaftfbury.  He  was  Tent  back  tp  the 
Tower  :  And  then  he  compofed  himfelf  in  the 
befl  way  he  could  to  fuffer,  which  he  did  with  a 
His  exe-  conftant  and  undifturbed  mind  :  He  flipped  and 
cmion.  flept  well  the  night  before  his  execution,  and  died 
without  any  fhew  of  fear  or  diforder.  He  deni 
ed  all  that  the  witneiTes  had  fworn  againft  him. 
And  this  was  the  end  of  the  plot.  I  was  very  un- 
juftly  cenfured  on  both  hands.  The  Earl  of  Shafts* 
bury  railed  fo  at  me  that  I  went  no  more  near  him. 
And  the  Duke  was  made  believe,  that  I  had  per- 
fuaded  Lord  Stafford  to  charge  him,  and -to  dif 
cover  all  he  knew  againft  him :  Which  was  the 
beginning  of  the  implacable  hatred  he  mewed  on 
many  occafions  againft  me.  Thus  the  innocenteft 
and  belt  meant  parts  of  a  man's  life  may.be  mif- 
linderftood,  and  highly  cenfured. 

1 68 1,       The  Houfe  of  Commons  had  another  bufmefs 

MotionT  befare  tnem  in  this  feffion :    There  was  a  fevere  act 

In  the"?*-  paft  in  the  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  when 

your  of     {]ie  was  highly  provoked  with  the  feditious  beha- 

the  Non-  vjour  of  the  "Puritans,   by  which  thofe  who  did 

jj^°r"      not  conform  to  the  Church  were  required  to  ab- 

jute  the  Kingdom  under  the  pain  of  death:    And 

for  feme  degrees  of  Non-conformity  they  were 
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adjudged  to  die,  without  the  favour  of  ban  ifhment.  168 1 
Both  Houfes  paft  a  bill  for  repealing  this  act :  It 
went  indeed  heavily  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords ;  for 
many  of  the  Bifhops,  tho'  they  were  not  for  put 
ting  that  law  in  execution,  which  had  never  been 
done  but  in  one  fingle  inftance,  yet  they  thought 
the  terror  of  it  was  of  fome  ufe,  and  that  the 
repealing  it  might  make  the  party  more  infolent. 
On  the  day  of  the  prorogation  the  bill  ought  to 
have  been  offered  to  the  King,  but  the  Clerk  of 
the  Crown,  by  the  King's  particular  order,  with 
drew  the  bill.  The  King  had  no  mind  openly  to 
deny  it :  But  he  had  lefs  mind  to  pals  it.  So  this 
indifcreet  method  was  taken,  which  was  a  high 
offence  in  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown.  There  was  a 
bill  of  compreheniion  offered  by  the  epifcopal  par 
ty  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  by  which  the  Pref- 
byterians  would  have  been  taken  into  the  Church. 
But  to  the  amazement  of  all  people,  their  party 
in  the  Houfe  did  not  feem  concerned  to  promote 
it :  On  the  contrary  they  neglccled  it.  This  in- 
greafed  the  jeaioufy,  as  if  they  had  hoped  they 
were  fo  near  the  carrying  all  before  them,  that 
they  defpifed  a  comprehenfion:  There  was  no 
great  progrefs  made  in  this  bill.  But  in  the  morn 
ing  before  they  were  prorogued  two  votes  were 
carried  in  the  Houfe,  of  a  very  extraordinary  na 
ture  :  The  one  was,  that  the  laws  made  againft 
recufants  ought  not  to  be  executed  againft  any  but 
thofe  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  That  was  indeed 
the  primary  intention  of  the  law :  Yet  all  perfons, 
who  came  not  to  Church,  and  did  not  receive  the 
facrament  once  a  year,  were  within  the  letter  of 
the  law.  The  other  vote  was,  that  it  was  the 
opinion  of  that  Houfe,  that  the  laws  againft 
Diflenters  ought  not  to  be  executed.  This  was 
thought  a  great  invnfion  of  the  Legiilature,  when 
one  Houfe  pretended  to  fufpend  the  execution  of 
laws:  Which  was  to  aft  like  dictators  in  the 
State  5  for  they  meant  that  Courts  and  Tunes 
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fliould  govern  themfelves  by  the  opinion  that 
they  now  gave  :  WHichi  inftead  pf  being  a  kind- 
nefs  to  the  Non-conformifts,  railed  a  new  ftorm 
2gainft  them  over  all  the  Nation,  When  the  King 
faw  no  hope  of  prevailing  with  the  Commons  on 
any  other  terms,  but  his  granting  the  Exciufion, 
he  refolved  to  prorogue  the  Parliament,  And  it 
was  difiblved  in  a  few  days  after,  in  January  eighty 
one. 

TheSar-  The  King  refolved  to  try  a  Parliament  once 
1  lament  more  :  But  apprehending  that  they  were  encou- 
folv»d  "  raSed>  if  not  inflamed  by  the  city  of  London,  he 
fummoned  the  next  Parliament  to  meet  at  Oxford. 
It  was  faid,  men  were  now  very  bold  about 
London,  by  their  confidence  in  the  Juries,  that 
the  Sheriffs  topl$  care  to  return.  Several  printers 
were  indicted  for  fcandalous  libels  that  they  had 
printed  :  Bat  the  Grand  Juries  returned  an  Igno 
ramus  upon  the  bills  againjt  them,  on  this  pre 
tence,  that  the  law  only  condemned  the  printing 
fuch  libels  malicioufly  and  feditioufly,  and  that  it 
did  not  appear  that  the  Printers  had  any  ill  inten 
tions  in  what  they  did  ;  whereas,  if  it  was  found 
that  they  printed  fuch  libels,  the  conilruction  of 
law  made  that  to  be  malicious  and  feditious. ,  The 
elections  over  England  for  the  new  Parliament 
went  generally  for  the  fame  perfons  that  had  ferved 
jn  the  former  Parliament :  And  in  many  places  it 
was  given  as  an  ijiftructipn  to  the  members  to  flick 
to  the  bill  of  Excluiion. 

The  King  was  now  very  imeafy  :  He  faw  he 
was  defpifed  all  Europe  over,  as  a  Prince  that  had 
neither  treafure  nor  power  :  So  one  attempt  more 
was  to  be  made,  which  was  to  be  managed  chiefly 
by  Littleton,  who  was  now  brought  into  the  com- 
minion  of  the  Admiralty.  I  had  once  in  a  long 
difcpurfe  with  him  argued  againft  the  expedients,, 
becaufe  they  did  really  reduce  us  to  the  Hate  of  a 
Commonwealth.  I  thought  a  much  better  way 

'  was, 
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was,  that  there  fhould  be  a  Protc&or  declared,  1681. 
with  whom  the  regal  power  fhould  be  lodged  ;  and  \-s~\C*s 
that  the  Prince  of  Orange  ihould  be  the  perfon.  A  nevy 
He  approved  the  notion  :  But  thought  that  the  ti- 
tie  Protector  was  odious,  fince  Cromwell  had  af-  prince 
fumed  it,  and  that  therefore  Regent  would  be  Regent, 
better  :  We  drefTed  up  a  fcheme  of  this  for  near 
two  hours  :  And  I  dreamt  no  more  of  it.  But 
fome  days  after  he  told  me  the  notion  took  with 
fome,  and  that  both  Lord  Hallifax  and  Seymour 
lilted  it.  But  he  wondered  to  find  Lord  Sunder- 
land  did  not  go  into  it.  He  told  me  after  the 
Parliament  was  diflblved,  but  in  great  fecrecy,  that 
the  King  himielf  liked  it.  Lord  Nottingham  talked 
in  a  general  and  odd  drain  about  it.  He  gave  it 
out,  that  the  King  was  refolved  to  offer  one  expe 
dient,  which  was  beyond  any  thing  that  the  Par 
liament  could  have  the  confidence  to  afk.  Little 
ton  prefTed  me  to  do  what  I  could  to  promote  it ; 
and  laid,  that  as  I  was  the  firft  that  had  fuggefted 
it,  fo  I  fhould  have  the  honour  of  it,  if  it  proved 
fo  fuccefsful  as  to  procure  the  quieting  of  the  Na 
tion.  I  argued  upon  it  with  Jones :  But  I  found 
they  had  laid  it  down  for  a  maxim,  to  hearken  to 
nothing  but  the  Exclufion.  All  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth's  party  looked  on  this  as  that  which  muft 
put  an  end  to  all  his  hopes.  Others  thought,  in 
point  of  honour  they  muft  go  on  as  they  had  done 
hitherto  :  Jones  flood  upon  a  point  of  law,  of  the 
infeparablenefs  of  the  prerogative  from  the  perfon 
of  the  King.  He  faid,  an  infant  or  a  lunatick 
was  in  a  real  incapacity  of  ftruggling  with  his 
guardians  •,  but  that  if  it  was  not  fo,  the  law  that 
conftituted  their  guardians  would  be  of  no  force. 
He  faid,  if  the  Duke  came  to  be  King,  the  pre 
rogative  would  by  that  veil  in  him  ;  and  the 
Prince  Regent  and  he  muft  either  ftrike  up  a  bar 
gain,  or  it  muft  end  in  a  civil  war,  in  which  he 
believed  the  force  of  law  would  give  the  King  the 

better 
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better  of  it.  It  was  not  to  be  denied  but  that 
there  was  feme  danger  in  this  :  But  in  the  ill  cir- 
cumflances  in  which  we  were,  no  remedies  could 
be  propofed  that  were  without  great  inconvenien 
ces,  and  that  were  not  liable  to  much  danger.  In 
the  mean  while  both  fides  were  taking  all  the  pains 
they  could  to  fortify  their  party  :  And  it  was  very 
vifible,  that  the  fide  which  was  for  the  Exclufion 
was  like  to  be  the  ftrongeft. 

A  few  days  before  the  King  went  to  Oxford, 
Fitzharris,    an  Irifh  Papift,    .was  taken  up    for 
framing  a  malicious  and  treafonable  libel  againft 
the  King  and  his  whole  Family.     He  had  met 
with  one  Everard,  who  pretended  to  make  difco- 
veries,  and  as  was  thought  had  mixed  a  great  deal 
of  falmood  with  fome  truth  :  But  he  held  himfelf 
in    general  terms,     and    did    net   deicend    to  fo 
many  particulars  as  the  witnefies  had  done.    Fitz- 
harris  and  he  had  been  acquainted  in  France  :    So 
on  that  confidence  he  mewed  him  his  libel  :    And 
he  made  an  appointment  to  come  to  Everard's 
-chamber,  who  thought  he  intended  to  trepan  him, 
and  fo  had  placed  witneffes  to  overhear  all  that 
pail.     Fitzharris  left  the  libel  with  him,  all  writ 
in  his  own  hand  :    Everard  went  with  the  paper 
and  with  his  witnefles  and  informed  againft  Fitz 
harris,  who  upon  that  was  committed.     But  fee 
ing  the  proof  againft  him  was  like  to  be  full,  he 
faid,  the  libel  was  drawn  by  Everard,  and  only^ 
copied  by  himfelf:    But  he  had  no  fort  of  proof 
to  fupport  this.     Cornilh  the  Sheriff  going*  to  fee 
him,  he  defired  he  would  bring  him  a  Juftice  of 
Peace  ;  for  lie  could  make  a  great  difcovery  of  the 
plot,  far  beyond  all  that  was  yet  known.    Cornifh 
in  the  fimplicity  of  his  heart  went  and  acquainted 
the  King  with  this  :     For  which   he  was  much 
Warned  ;  for  it  was  faid,  by  this  means  that  difco 
very  might  have  been  ftopt :    But  his  going  firft 
with  it  to  the  Court  proved  afterwards  a  great 

happinefs 
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happinefs  both  to  himfelf  and  to  many  others.  1681 
The  Secretaries  and  fome  privy  Connlellors  were 
upon  that  fent  to  examine  Fitzharris  ^  to  whom 
he  gave  a  Jong  relation  of  a  practice  to  kill  the 
King,  in  which  the  Duke  was  concerned,  with 
rnany  other  particulars  which  need  not  be  men 
tioned  ;  for  it  was  all  a  fiction.  The  Secretaries 
came  to  him  a  fecond  time  to  examine  him  far 
ther  :  He  boldly  flood  to  all  he  had  laid  :  And  he 
defired  that  fome  Juflices  of  the  City  might  be 
brought  to  him.  So  Clayton  and  Treby  went  to 
him  :  And  he  made  the  fame  pretended  difcovery 
to  them  over  again  ;  and  infmuated,  that  he  was 
glad  it  was  now  in  fafe  hands  that  would  not  ftifle 
it.  The  King  was  highly  offended  with  this,  fince 
it  plainly  mewed  a  diftruft  of  his  minifters  :  And 
fo  Fitzharris  was  removed  to  the  Tower  •,  which 
the  Court  relblved  to  make  the  priibn  for  all  of 
fenders,  till  there  mould  be  Sheriffs  chofen  more 
at  the  King's  devotion.  Yet  the  depofition  made 
to  Clayton  and  Treby  was  in  all  points  the  fame 
that  he  had  made  to  ,the  Secretaries  :  So  that  there 
was  no  colour  for  the  pretence  afterward  put  on 
this,  as  if  they  had  practifed  on  him. 

The  Parliament  met  at  Oxford  in  March  :  The  The  Par- 
King  opened  it  with  fevere  reflections  on  the  pro-  lament  of 
ceedings  of  the  former  Parliament.     He  faid,  he  Oxford 

^  ,       ,  .  r  r      i      was  loon 

was  reiolved  to  maintain  the  fuccefiion  or  the  diffolved, 
Crown  in  the  right  line  :  But  for  quieting  his 
peoples  fears  he  was  willing  to  put  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  the  government  into  Pror.eftant's  hands. 
This  was  explained  by  Ernley  and  Littleton  to  be 
meant*  of  a  Prince  Regent,  with  whom  the  regal 
prerogative  fhould  be  lodged  during  the  Duke's 
lire.  Jones  and  Littleton  managed  the  debate  on 
the  grounds  formerly  mentioned  :  But  in  the  end 
the  propofition  was  rejected  ;  and  they  reiolved  • 
to  go  again  to  the  bill  of  Exclufion,  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  Duke's  party,  who  declared  themlelves 

more 
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1 68 1.  more  againfl  this  than  againil  the  Exclufion  itfelf. 

l/"VNJ  The  Commons  refolved  likewife  to  take  the  ma 
nagement  of  Fitzharris's  affair  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Court  :  So  they  carried  to  the  Lords  bar 
an  impeachment  againft  him,  which  was  rejected 
by  the  Lords  upon  a  pretence  with  which  Lord 
Nottingham  furnimed  them.  It  was  this :  Ed 
ward  the  third  had  got  fome  Commoners  to  be 
condemned  by  the  Lords  ;  of  which  when  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  complained,  an  order  was 
made,  that  no  fuch  thing  mould  be  done  for  the 
future.  Now  that  related  only  to  proceedings  at 
the  King's  fuit :  But  it  could  not  be  meant,  that 
an  impeachment  from  the  Commons  did  not  lie 
againft  a  Commoner.  Judges,  Secretaries  of 
State,  and  the  Lord  Keeper  were  often  Common 
ers  :  So  if  this  was  good  law,  here  was  a  certain 
method  offered  to  the  Court,  to  be  troubled  no 
more  with  impeachments,  by  employing  only 
Commoners.  In  Ihort,  the  Peers  faw  the  defign 
of  this  impeachment,  and  were  refolved  not  to 
receive  it :  And  ib  made  ufe  of  this  colour  to 
reject  it.  Upon  that  the  Commons  paft  a  vote, 
that  juftice  was  denied  them  by  the  Lords  :  And 
they  alfo  voted,  that  all  thofe  who  concurred  in 
any  fort  in  trying  Fitzharris  in  any  other  Court 
were  betrayers  of  the  liberties  of  their  Country. 
By  thefe  fteps  which  they  had  already  made  the 
King  faw  what  might  be  expected  from  them  : 
So  very  fuddenly,  and  not  very  decently,  he  came 
to  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  the  Crown  being  carried 
between  his  feet  in  a  fedan  :  And  he  put  on  his 
robes  in  hafte,  without  any  previous  notice,  and 
called  up  the  Commons,  and  diflblved  the  Parlia 
ment  ;  and  went  with  fuch  hafte  to  Windfor,  that 
it  looked  as  if  he  was  afraid  of  the  crouds  that 

A  ^reat  *  tm>s  meeting  had  brought  to  Oxford. 

change  in       Immediately  upon  this  the  Court  took  a  new 

affairs.       ply .    ancj  things  went    in   another  channel  :    Of 
which  I  go  next  to  give  as  impartial  an  account, 

as 
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as  I  have  hitherto  given  of  the  plot,  and  of  all  1681. 
that  related  to  it.  At  this  time  the  diftinguifh- 
ing  names  of  Whig  and  Tory  came  to  be  the  de 
nominations  of  the  parties.  I  have  given  a  full 
account  of  all  errors  during  this  time  with  the 
more  exaclnefs,  to  warn  pofterity  from  falling  in 
to  the  like  excefTes,  and  to  make  it  appear  how 
mad  and  fatal  a  thing  it  is  to  run  violently  into  a 
torrent,  and  in  a  heat  to  do  thofe  things  which 
may  give  a  general  difguft,  and  to  fet  precedents 
to  others,  when  times  turn,  to  juftify  their  ex- 
cefles,  by  faying  they  do  only  follow  the  ileps  of 
thofe  who  went  before  them.  The  fhedding  fo 
much  blood  upon  fuch  doubtful  evidence  was  like 
to  have  proved  fatal  to  him  who  drove  all  thefe 
things  on  with  the  greateft  fury  :  I  mean  the  Earl 
of  Shaftfbury  himfelf.  And  the  flrange  change 
that  appeared  over  the  Nation  with  relation 
to  the  Duke,  from  fuch  an  eager  profecution 
of  the  Exclufion,  to  an  indecent  courting  and 
magnifying  him,  not  without  a  vifible  coldnefs 
towards  the  King  in  comparifon  of  him,  ihewe.d 
how  little  men  could  build  on  popular  heats,  which 
have  their  ebbings  and  flowings,  and  their  hot 
and  cold  fits,  almoft  as  certainly  as  feas  or  fe 
vers  have.  When  fuch  changes  happen,  thofe 
who  have  been  as  to  the  main  with  the  fide  that 
is  run  down,  will  be  charged  with  all  the  errors 
of  their  fide,  how  much  foever  they  may  have 
oppofed  them.  I  who  had  been  always  in  diftruft 
of  the  witnefles,  and  diffatisfied  with  the  whole 
method  of  proceedings,  yet  came  to  be  fallen  on 
not  only  in  pamphlets  and  poems,  but  even  in 
fermons,  as  if  I  had  been  an  incendiary,  and  a 
main  ftickler  againft  the  Court,  and  in  particular 
againft  the  Duke.  So  upon  this  I  went  into  a 
clofer  retirement :  And  to  keep  my  mind  from 
running  after  news  and  affairs,  I  fet  myfelf  to  the 
ftudy  of  Philofophy  and  Algebra.  I  diverted  my- 

feif 
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felf  .with  many  procefles  in  Chymiftry  :     And  I 
hope  1  went  into  the  bell  exercifes,  from  which  I 
had  been  much  diverted  by  the  buftling  of  a  great 
town  in  fo  hot  a  time,     I  had  been  much  trufled 
by  both  fides :  And  that  is  a  very  dangerous  ftate ; 
for  a  man  may  come  upon  that  to  be  hated  and 
fufpecled  by  both.    I  withdrew  much  from  alt  con 
verfation  :    Only  I  lived  ftill  in  a  particular  confi 
dence  with  the  Lords  Eflex  and  RuiTel. 
The  The  King  let  out  a  declaration  for  fatisfying  his 

King's  de-  pCOple.     He  reckoned  up  in  it  all  the  hard  things 
duration.    ^  ^  j.)een  ^Qne   ^  the  three  ]aft  parliaments  . 

and  fet  out  their  undutiful  behaviour  to  himfelf  in 
many  inftances  :  Yet  in  conclufion  he  allured  his 
goad  fubjects,  that  nothing  Ihould  ever  alter  his 
affeclion  to  the  Proteftant  Religion  as  eftablifhed 
by  law,  nor  his  love  to  Parliaments  :  For  he  would 
have  ftill  frequent  Parliaments.  When  this  paft 
in  Council,  the  Archbilhop  of  Canterbury  moved, 
that  an  order  fhould  be  added  to  it,  requiring  the 
Clergy  to  publilh  it  in  all  the  Churches  of  Eng 
land  :  This  was  .-looked  on  as  a  molt  pernicious 
precedent,  by  which  the  Clergy  were  made  th* 
heralds  to  publifh  the  King's  declarations,  which 
in  fame  inftances  might  come  to  be  not  only  inde 
cent  but  mifchievous.  An  anfwer  was  writ  to  the 
King's  declaration  with  great  fpirit  and  true  judg 
ment.  It  was  at  firft  penned  by  Sidney  :  But  a 
new  draught  was  made  by  Somers,  and  corrected 
by  Jones,  The  fpirit  of  that  fide  was  now  fpent  : 
So  that  this,  tho*  the  beft  writ  paper  in  all  that 
time,  yet  had  no  great  effect.  The  declaration 
/ddreffes  raifed  over  England  a  humour  of  making  addrelTes 
to  the  to  tjie  King,  as  it  were  in  anfwer  to  it.  The 

ai!pgJL°onfGrand  Juries  and  the  bench  of  Juftices  in  the 

England,  counties,  the  cities  and  boroughs,   the  franchifes 

and  corporations,  many  manors,  the  companies  in 

towns,    and  at  laft  the  very  apprentices  fent  up 

addreffcs.     Of  thefe  fome  were  more  modeftly 

penned, 
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penned,  and  only  exprefled  their  joy  at  the'affu- 
rances  they  faw  in  the  King's  declaration  ;    and 
concluded,    that  they  upon   that  dedicated  their 
lives  and  fortunes  to  his  fervice.     But  the  greater 
number,  and  the  moft  acceptable,  were  thole  who 
declared  they  would  adhere  to  the  unalterable  fuc- 
ceflaon  of  the  Crown  in  the  lineal  and  legal  de- 
fcent,    and    condemned    the    bill   of  Exclufion. 
Others  went  higher,  and  arraigned  the  late  Par 
liaments  as  guilty  of  fedition  and  treafon.     Some 
reflected  feverely  on  the  Non-conformifls  ;    and 
thanked  the  King  for  his   not  repealing  that  aft 
of   the  thirty   fifth   of  'Queen  Elizabeth,    which 
they  prayed  might  be  put  in  execution.     Some  of 
the  addrefles  were  very  high  panegyricks,  in  which 
the  King's  perfon  and  government  were  much  mag 
nified.     Many  of   thofe  who   brought  thefe  up 
were  knighted  upon  it :  And  all  were  well  treat 
ed  at  Court.     Many  zealous  healths  were  drunk 
among  them  :    And  in  their  cups  the  old  valour 
and    the  fwaggerings    of    the  Cavaliers   feemed 
to  be  revived.     The  Minifters  faw  thro'  this,  and 
that  it  was  an   empty  noife,    and    a  falfe  fhew. 
But  it  was  thought  necefTary  then  to  encourage  it. 
Tho*    Lord  Halifax  could  not    reftrain   himfelf 
from  fhewing  his  contempt  of  it,  in  a  faying  that 
was  much  repeated  :    He  faid,  the  petitioners  for 
a  Parliament  fpit  in  the  King's  face,  but  the  ad- 
drefiers  fpit  in  his  mouth.     As  the  country  fent 
up  addreiTes,  fo  the  town  fent  down  pamphlets  of 
all  forts,  to  poffefs  the  Nation  much  againft  the 
late  Parliament :    And  the  Clergy  flruck  up  to  a 
higher  note,  with  fuch  zeal  for  the  Duke's  fucccf- 
fion,  as  if  a  Popifh  King  had  been   a  fpecial  blef- 
fing  from  heaven,    to  be  much  longed  for  by  a 
Proteftant  Church.  They  likewife  gave  themfelves 
fuch  a  loofc  agatnfl  Non-conformifts,  as  if  nothing; 
was  fo  formidable  as  that   party  :  So  that  in  all 
their  fermons  Popery  was  quite  forgot,    and  the 

fqrcr 
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1  68  1  .  F°rce  *f  their  zea^  was  turned  almofl  wholly  againft 
the  Diffenters  ;  who  were  now  by  order  from  the 
Court  to  be  proceeded  againft  according  to  law* 
There  was  alib  a  great  change  made  in  the  com- 
millions  all  England  over  :  None  were  left  either 
on  the  Bench,  or  in  the  Militia,  that  did  not  with 
zeal  go  into  the  humour  of  the  Court.  And  fucli 
of  the  Clergy  as  would  not  engage  in  that  fury, 
were  cried  out  upon  as  the  betrayers  of  the  Church, 
and  as  fecret  favourers  of  the  Diffenters.  The 
truth  is,  the  numbers  of  thefe  were  not  great  : 
One  obferved  right,  that,  according  to  the 
proverb  in  the  Gofpel,  cc  where  the  carcafe  is, 
*c  the  Eagles  will  be  gathered  together  :"  The 
fcent  of  preferment  will  draw  afpiring  men  af 
ter  it. 

Fitzharris's    trial    came   on  in   Eafter  Term  : 


^ 

trial15  S  Scroggs  was  turned  out,  and  Pemberton  was  made 
Chief  Juftice.  His  rife  was  fo  particular,  that 
it  is  worth  the  being  remembred  :  In  his  youth 
he  mixed  with  fuch  lewd  company,  that  he  quickly 
fpent  all  he  had  ;  and  ran  fo  deep  in  debt  that  he 
was  caft  into  a  jayl,  where  he  lay  many  years  : 
But  he  followed  his  (Indies  fo  clofe  in  the  jail,  that 
he  became  one  of  the  ablefl  men  of  his  profeffion. 
He  was  not  wholly  for  the  Court  :  He  had  been 
a  Judge  before,  and  was  turned  out  by  Scroggs's 
means  :  And  now  he  was  railed  again,  and  was 
afterwards  made  Chief  Juftice  of  the  other  Bench  : 
But  not  being  compliant  enough,  he  was  turned 
out  a  fecond  time,  when  the  Court  would  be  ferved 
by  none  but  by  men  of  a  thorough-paced  obfe- 
quioufnefs.  Fitzharris  pleaded  the  impeachment 
in  Parliament  :  But  fmce  the  Lords  had  thrown 
that  out  it  was  over-ruled.  He  pretended  he 
could  difcover  the  fecret  of  Godfrey's  murder  : 
He  faid,  he  heard  the  Earl  of  Danby  fay  at  Wind- 
for,  that  it  muft  be  done  :  But  when  the  Judge 
told  the  Grand  Jury,  that  what  was  faid  at  Windfor 

did 
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did  not  lie   before  them,  Fitzharris  immediately   1  68  1. 
faid,  he  had  heard  him  fay  the  fame  thing  at  White- 
hall.     This  was  very  grofs  :  Yet  upon  fa  flight  an 
evidence   they    found  the   bill    againft   the  Lord 
Danby.     And  when  they  were  reproached  with  it, 
they  faid  a  dubious  evidence  was  a  f.ifficient  ground 
for  a  Grand  Jury  :  Yet  another  dodtrine  was  fee 
up  by  the  fame  fort  of  men  within  a  few  months, 
Plunker,  the  Popim.  Primate  of  Armagh,  was 


at  this  time  brought  to  his  trial.     Some  lewd  Irifh  *nnln(h 
Prielts,.  and  others  of  that  Nation,  hearing  that     ' 


onaemn- 


England  was  at  that  time  difpofed  to  hearken  to  ed  and 
good  fwearers,  thought  themfelves  well  qualified  executed, 
tor  the  employment :  So  they  came  over  to  iwear, 
that  there  was  a  great  plot  in  Ireland,  to  bring 
over  a  French  army,  and  to  maffacre  all  the  Eng- 
lifh.  The  witneffes  were  brutal  and  profligate 
men  :  Yet  the  Earl  of  Shaftfbury  cherifhed  them 
much :  They  were  examined  by  the  Parliament  at 
Weitminfber  :  And  what  they  faid  was  believed. 
Upon  that  encouragement  it  was  reckoned  that  we 
fhould  have  witneiles  come  over  in  whole  com> 
panics.  Lord  EiTex  told  me,  that  this  Plunket 
was  a  wife  and  fober  man,  who  was  always  in  a 
different  intereft  from  the  two  Talbots  ;  the  one  of 
thefe  being  the  titular  Archbifhop  of  Dublin,  and 
the  other  raifed  afterwards  to  be  Duke  ot  Tircvn- 
nell.  Thefe  were  medling  and  factious  men  ; 
whereas  Plunket  was  for  their  living  quietly,  and 
in  due  fubmiflion  to  the  government,  without  en 
gaging  into  intrigues  of  State.  Some  of  thefe 
Priefts  had  been  cenfured  by  him  for  their  lewd- 
nefs  :  And  they  drew  others  to  fwear  as  they  di- 
rented  them.  They  had  appeared  the  winter  be* 
fore  upon  a  bill  offered,  to  the  Grand  Jury  :  But 
as  the  foreman  of  the  jury*  who  was  a  zealous 
Proteftant,  told  me,  they  contradicted  one  ano 
ther  fo  evidently,  that  they  would  not  -find  the 
bill.  But  now  they  laid  their  ftory  better  toge 
ther  ;  and  fwore  againil  Plunket,  that  he  had  got 
VOL.  IL  L  a- great 
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1 68 1.  a  great  bank  of  money  to  be  prepared,  and  that 
-V^'he  had  an  army  lifted,  and  was  ,in  a  correfpon- 
dence  with  France  to  bring  over  a  fleet  from  thence. 
He  had  nothing  to  fay  in  his  own  defence,  but  to 
deny  all :  So  he  was  condemned  ;  and  fuffered  very 
decently,  expreffing  himfelf  in  many  particulars  as 
became  a  Bifhop.  He  died  denying  every  thing 
that  had  been  fworn  againft  him. 

Fitzharris  was  tried  next :  And  the  proof  was 
fb  full  that  he  was  caft.  He  moved  in  Court 
that  I  might  be  ordered  to  come  to  him,  upon 
what  reaibn  I  could  never  imagine :  A  rule  was 
made  that  I  might  fpeak  to  him  in  the  prefence 
of  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower.  I  went  to  him, 
and  prefTed  him  vehemently  to  tell  the  truth,  and 
not  to  deceive  himfelf  with  falfe  hopes.  I  charg 
ed  him  with  the  improbabilities  of  his  difcov'ery ; 
and  laid  home  to  him  the  fin  of  perjury,  chiefly  in 
matters  of  blood,  fo  fully,  that  the  Lieutenant  of 
the  Tower  made  a  very  juft  report  of  it  to  the 
King,  as  the  King  himfelf  told  me  afterwards. 
When  he  faw  there  was  no  hope,  he  faid  the  Lord 
Howard  was  the  author  of  the  libel.  Howard 
was  fo  ill  thought  of,  that,  it  being  known  that 
there  was  a  familiarity  between  Fitzharris  and  him, 
it  was  apprehended  from  the  beginning  that  he 
was  concerned  in  it.  I  had  feen  him  in  Lord 
Howard's  company,  and  had  told  him  how  inde 
cent  it  was  to  have  fuch  a  man  about  him  :  He 
faid  he  was  in  want,  and  was  as  honeft  as  his  Re 
ligion  would  fuffer  him  to  be.  I  found  out  af 
terwards,  that  he  was  a  fpy  of  the  Lady  Portf- 
'rnouth's  :  And  that  he  had  carried  Lord  Howard 
to  her  :  And,  as  Lord  Howard  himfelf  told  me,  fhe 
brought  th  e  King  to  talk  with  him  twice  or  thrice. 
The  King*  as  he  faid,  entered  into  a  particular 
fcheme  with  him  of  the  new  feme  of  his  Mini- 
flry  in  cafe  of  an  agreement,  which  feemed  to  him. 
to  be  very  near.  As  foon  as  I  faw  the  libel,  I  was 
fatisfied  that  Lord  Howard  was  not  concerned  in 
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it  :  It  was  fo  ill  drawn,  and  fo  little  difguifed  iri  r68i. 
the  treafonable  part,  tbrat  none  but  a  man  of  the 
lowed  form  could  be  capable  of  making  it.  The 
report  of  Lord  Howard's  being  charged  with  this 
was  over  the  whole  Town  a  day  before  any  warrant 
was  fent  out  againft  him  ;  which  made  it  appear, 
that  the  Court  had  a  mind  to  give  him  time  to 
go  out  of  the  way.  He  came  to  me,  and  folemnly 
vowed  he  was  not  at  all  concerned  in  tjiat  matter  i 
So  I  advifed  him  not  to  ftir  from  home.  He  was 
committed  that  night :  I  had  no  liking  to  the 
man's  temper  :  Yet  he  infmuated  himfelf  fo  into 
me,  that  without  being  rude  to  him  it  was  not  pof- 
iible  to  avoid  him.  He  was  a  man  of  a  pleafant 
converfation  :  But  he  railed  fo  indecently  both  at 
the  King  and  the  Clergy,  that  I  was  very  uneafy 
in  his  company  :  Yet  now,  during  his  imprifon- 
ment,  I  did  him  all  the  fervice  I  could.  But  Al- 
gernoon  Sidney  took  his  concerns  and  his  family 
fo  to  heart,  and  managed  every  thing  relating  to 
him  with  that  zeal,  and  that  care,  that  none  but  a 
monfter  of  ingratitude  could  have  made  him  the 
return  that  he  did  afterwards.  When  the  bill 
againft  Lord  Howard  was  brought  to  the  Grand 
Jury,  Fitzharris's  wife  and  maid  were  the  two 
witnefles  againft  him  :  But  they  did  fo  evidently 
forfwear  themfelves,  that  the  Attorney  General 
withdrew  it.  Lord  Howard  lay  in  the  Tower  till 
the  Michaelmas  term  ;  and  came  out  by  the  Habeas 
Corpus.  I  went  no  more  to  Fitzharris  :  But  Haw-  Practices 
kins  the  Minifter  of  the  Tower  took  him  into  his 
management  •,  and  prevailed  with  him  not  only  to 
deny  all  his  former  difcovery,  but  to  lay  it  on 
Clayton,  Treby,  and  the  Sheriffs,  as  a  fuborna- 
tion  of  theirs,  tho'  it  was  evident  that  was  impoffi* 
ble  to  be  true.  Yet  at  the  fame  time  he  writ  let 
ters  to  his  wife,  who  was  not  then  admitted  to 
him,  which  I  faw  and  read,  in  which  he  told  her, 
how  he  was  pradlifed  upon  with  the  hopes  of  life. 
He  charged  her  to  fwear  falfly  againft  none  :  One 
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fuffered  :  And  yet  before  he  was  led  out  he  figned 
a  new  paper  containing  the  former  charge  of  fub - 
prnatton,  and  put  it   in  Hawkins's  hands.     And 
at  Tyburn  he  referred  all  he  had  to  fay  to  that 
paper,  which  was  immediately  published  :  But  the 
falihood  of  it  was  fo  very  notorious,  that  it  mewed 
what  a  fort  of  a  man  Hawkins  was :  Yet  he  was 
foon  after   rewarded  for  this  with  the  Deanry  of 
Chichefter.     But  when  the  Court  heard  what  let 
ters  Fitzharris  had  writ  to  his  wife  they  were  con 
founded  :  And  all  further  difcourfe  about  him  was 
{lifted.     But  the  Court  pradlifed  on  her  by  the 
promife  of  a  penfion  fo  far,  that  fhe  delivered  up 
her  huiband's  letters  to  them.     But  fo  many  had 
feen  them  before  that,  that  this  bafe  praelice  turn 
ed  much  to  the  reproach  of  all  their  proceedings. 
AProte-        Soon  after  this  Dugdale,  Turbervill,  Smith,  and 
flantplot.  the   Irim  witnefles  came  under   another  manage 
ment  ;  and  they  difcovered  a  plot  laid  againft  the 
King  to  be  executed  at  Oxford.     The  King  was  to 
be  killed,  and  the  government  was  to  be  changed. 
One  Colledge,  a  Joyner  by  trade,  was   an   active 
and  hot  man,  and  came  to  be  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Proteftant  Joyner.     He  was  firft  feized  on  : 
And  the  witnefles  fwore  many  treafonable  fpeeches 
againft  him  :  He  was  believed  to  have  fpoken  oft 
with  great  indecency  of  the  King,  and  with  a  fort 
of  threatning,  that  they  would  make  him  pafs  the 
bill  of  Exclufion.     But  a  defign  to  feize  on  the 
King  was  fo  notorious  a  faliliood,  that  notwith- 
ftanding  all   that  the  witnefles  fwore  the  Grand 
Jury  returned  Ignoramus  upon   the   bill.     Upon 
this  the  Court  cried  out  againft  the  Juries  now  re 
turned,  that  they  would  not  do  the  King  juftice, 
tho'  the  matter  of  the  bill  was  fworn  by  witneiTes 
whofe  teitimony  was  well  believed  a  few  months 
before  :  It  was  commonly  faid,  thefe  Juries  would 
believe   every  thing    one   way,  and   nothing   the 
ether,    if  they  had  found  the  bill*  fo  that  Colledge 
7  x  had 
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had  been  tried  upon  it,  he  would  have  been  cer-   1681. 
tainly  faved  :  But  fince  the  witnefles  fwore  that  he  wv-^ 
went   to  Oxford  on   that   defign,  he  was  triable 
there.     North  went  to   Oxford,  Colledge  being  Colledgc 
carried  thither  :  And  he  tried  him  there.     North's  condemn- 
behaviour  in  that  whole  matter  was  fuch,  that  pro-  ec*» an(* 
bably,  if  he  had  lived  to  fee  an  impeaching  par.  £ed  uPon 
liament,  he  might  have  felt  the  ill  effects  of  it. 
The    witnefles    fwore  feveral    treafonable    words 
againft  Colledge,  and  that  his  coming  to  Oxford 
was  in  order  to  the  executing  thefe :  So  here  was 
an  over-act.     Colledge  was  upon  a  negative  :  So 
he  had  nothing  to  fay  for  himfelf,  but  to  mew  how 
little  credit  was  due  to  the  witnefles.     He  was  con 
demned,  and  fuffered  with  great  conftancy,  and 
with  appearances  of  devotion.     He  denied  ail  the 
treafonable   matter   that  had  been   fworn  againft 
him,  or  that  he  knew  of  any  plot  againft  the  King. 
He  confefled,  that  a  great  heat  of  temper  had  car 
ried  him   to  many   undutiful   expreffions    of  the 
King  :  But  he  protefted  he  was  in  no  defign  againil 
him.     And  now  the  Court  intended  to  fet  the  wit 
nefles  to  fwear  againft  all  the  hot   party ;  which 
was  plainly  murder  in  them,  who  believed  them 
falfe  witnefles,  and  yet  made  ufe  of  them  to  de- 
ftroy  others.     One  paflage  happened  at  Colledge's 
trial,  which  quite  funk  Dugdale's  credit :  It  was 
objected  to  him   by   CoJledge,  to  take   away  his 
credit,  that,  when   by  his  iewdnefs  he  had  got  the 
French  Fox,  he  to  cover  that  gave  it  out  that  he 
was  poifoned  by  Papifts  :  Upon  which  he,  being 
then  in  Court,  protefted  folemnly  that  he  never 
had  that  difeafe  ^  and  faid,  that  if  it  could  be  prov 
ed  by  any  phyfician  that  he  ever  had  it,  he  was 
content  that   all  the  evidence  he  had  ever  given 
ihould  be  difcredited  for  ever.     And  he  was  taken 
at  his  word  :  For  Lower,  who  was  then  the  moft 
celebrated  phyfician   in    London,  proved   at   the 
Council-board  that  he  had  been  under  cure  in  his 
hands  for  that  difeafe  ^  which  was  made  out  both 
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1 68 1.  by  his  bills,  and  by  the  Apothecary  that  ferved 

^— v~ — '  them.     So  he  was  never  more  heard  of. 

Shaftfbury      The  Earl  of  Shaftfbury  was  committed  next, 

T  we/he  anc^  ^ent  to  t1ne  T°wer  uPon  the  evidence  of  the 
Jrifh  witnefles.  His  papers  were  at  the  fame  time 
feized  on  and  fearched :  Nothing  material  was 
found  among  them,  but  a  draught  of  an  aflbcia- 
tion,  by  which  the  King,  if  it  had  taken  place, 
would  have  reigned  only  at  the  difcretion  of  the 
party.  This  was  neither  writ,  nor  marked  in  any 
place  with  his  hand  :  But,  when  there  was  a  talk  of 
an  ailbciation,  fome  had  formed  this  paper,  and 
brought  it  to  him  ,  of  which  he  always  profefled, 
after  the  matter  was  over,  that  he  remembred  no 
thing  at  all.  So  it  is  probable,  that,  as  is  ordi 
nary  when  any  great  bufmefs  is  before  the  Parlia 
ment  that  zealous  men  are  at  the  doors  with  their 
ieveral  draughts,  this  was  one  of  thefe  caft  care- 
lefsly  by,  and  not  thought  on  by  bim  when  he 
had  fent  his  more  valuable  papers  out  of  the  way. 
There  was  likewife  but  one  witnefs  that  could 
fwear  to  its  being  found  there  :  And  that  was  the 
Clerk  of  the  Council,  who  had  perufed  thole  pa 
pers  without  marking  them  in  the  prefence  of 
any  witnefs,  as  taken  among  Lord  Shaftibury's 
papers. 

There  was  all  this  fummer  flrange  practifing 
;  with  witnelTes  to  find  more  matter  againft  him  : 
Wilkinfon,  a  prifoner  for  debt  that  had  been  often 
with  him,  was  dealt  with  to  accufe  him.  The 
Court  had  found  out  two  folicitors  to  manage  fuch 
matters,  Burton  and  Graham,  who  were  indeed 
fitter  men  to  have  ferved  in  a  court  of  inquifition 
than  in  a  legal  government.  It  was  known,  that 
Lord  Shaftfbury  was  apt  to  talk  very  freely,  and 
without  difcretion  :  So  the  two  folicitors  fought 
out  aji  that  had  frequented  his  company  \  and  tried 
what  they  could  draw  from  them,  not  by  a  bare 
faced  fubornation,  but  by  telling  them,  they  knew 
that  Lord  Shaftlbury  had  talked  fuch  and 
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fuch  things,  which  they  named,  that  were  plainly  168  r. 
treafonalile';  arid  they  required  them  to  atteit  it, 
if  they  did  ever  hear  fuch  things  from  him  :  And 
they  made  them  great  promifes  upon  their  telling 
the  truth.  So  th.it  they  gave  hints  and  made 
promifes  to  fuch  as  by  fwearing  boldly  would  de- 
ferve  them,  and  yet  kept  themielves  out  of  dan 
ger  of  fubornation,  having  witnefies  in  fome  cor 
ner  of  their  chambers  that  over-heard  all  their  dif- 
courfe.  This  was  their  common  practice,  of  which 
I  had  a  particular  account  from  fome  whom  they 
examined^  with  relation  to  myfelf.  In  all  this  foul 
dealing  the  King  himfelf  was  believed  to  be  the 
chief  director  :  And  Lord  Halifax  was  thought 
deep  in  it,  tho'  he  always  expreffed  an  abhorrence 
of  fuch  practices  to  me. 

His  refentments  wrought  fo  violently  on  him, 
that  he  feemed  to  be  gone  off  from  all  his  former  offered 
notions.     He  prefTed  me  vehemently  to  accept  ofPreer" 

c  r*  j    r  -j      -IT  i      •       'i 

preferment  at  Court  -,  and  laid,  if  1  would  give 
him  leave  to  make  promifes  \p  my  name,  he  could 
obtain  for  me  any  preferment  1  pleded.  But  1 
would  enter  into  no  engagements.  I  was  con 
tented  with  the  condition  I  was  in,  which  was 
above  neceflity,  tho'  below  envy  :  The  mafterfhip 
of  the  Temple  was  like  to  fall,  and  I  liked  that 
better  than  any  thing  elfe.  So  both  Lord  Hali 
fax  and  Lord  Clarendon  moved  the  King  in  it. 
He  promifed  I  iliould  have  it.  Upon  which  Lord, 
Halifax  carried  me  to  the  King.  I  had  reafon  to 
believe,  that  he  was  highly  difpleafed  with  me  for 
what  I  had  done  a  year  before.  Mrs.  Roberts, 
whom  he  had  kept  for  fome  time,  fent  for  me 
when  flie  was  a  dying  :  I  law  her  often  for  fome. 
weeks,  .and  among  other  things  I  delired  her  to 
write  a  letter  to  the  King,  efxprelTing  the  fenfe  flie 
had  of  her  pad  life :  And  at  her  defire  I  drew 
fuch  a  letter,  as  might  be  fit  for  her  to  write  :  But 
Hie  never  had  ftrength  enough  to  write  it  :  So 
upon  that  I  refolded  to  write  a  very  plain  letter 
L  to 
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1 68 1.  to  the  King :  I  fet  before  him  his  pafl  life,  and 
OTV-W  the  effe&s  it  had   on  the  Nation,  with  the  judg 
ments  of  God  that  lay   on  him,  which  was  but  a 
fmall  part  of  the  punifhment  that  he  might  look 
for  :  I  prefled  him  upon  that  earneftly  to  change 
the  whole  courfe  of  his  life  :  I  carried  this  letter 
to  Chaffinch's   on  the  twenty  ninth  of  January  ; 
and  told  the  King  in  the  letter,  that  I  hoped  the 
reflections  on  what  had  befallen  his  Father  on  the 
thirtieth  of  January,  might  move  him  to  confi- 
der  thefe  things  more  carefully.     Lord  Arran  hap 
pened  to  be  then  in  waiting  :  And  he  came  to  me 
next  day,  and  told  me,  he  was  fure  the  King  had 
a  long  letter  from  me  ;  for  he  held  the  candle  to 
him  while  he  read  it :  He  knew  at  all  that  dif- 
tance  that  it  was  my   hand  :    The  King  read  it 
twice  over,  and  then  threw  it  into  the  fire :  And 
not  long  after  Lord  Arran  took  occafion  to  name 
jne  :  And  the  King  fpoke  of  me  with  great  Jharp- 
nefs  :  So  he  perceived  that  he  was  not  pleafed  with 
my  letter.     Nor  was  the  King  pleafed  with  my  be 
ing  fent  for  by  Wilmot   Earl  of  Rochefler,  when 
he  died :  He  fancied,  that  he  had  told  me  many 
things,  of  which  I  might  make  an  ill  ufe :  Yet 
he  had  read  the  book  that  I  writ  concerning  him, 
Halifax     anci  fpoke  well  of  it.     In  this  ftate  1  was  in  the 
€*"<e<i  he  King's  thoughts,  when  Lord  Halifax  carried  me 
King.       to  him,  and  introduced  me  with  a  very  extraor 
dinary  complement,  that  he  did  not  bring  me  to 
the  King  to  put  me  in  his  good  opinion,  fo  much 
as  to  put  the  King  in  my  good  opinion  :  And 
added,  he  hoped  that   the  King  would  not  only 
tike  me  into  his  favour,  but  into  his  heart.     The 
King  had  a  peculiar   faculty   of  faying  obliging 
things   with    a   very   good   grace  :  Among  other 
things  he  faid,  he  knew  that,  if  1  pleafed,  1  could 
ferve  him  very  confiderably ;  and  that  he  defired 
no  fervice  from  me  longer  than  he  continued  true 
to  the  Church  and  to  the  Law.     Lord  Halifax 
upon  that  added,  that  the  King  knew  he  ferved 
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him  on  the  fame  terms,  and  was  to  make  his  flops.  1681. 
The  King  and  he  fell  into  fome  difcourfe  about  Re 
ligion.  Lord  Halifax  faid  to  the  King,  that  he 
was  the  head  of  the  Church  :  To  which  the  Kin^ 
anfwered,  that  he  did  not  defire  to  be  the  head  ot 
nothing  ;  for  indeed  he  was  of  no  Church.  From 
that  the  King  run  out  into  much  difcourfe  about 
Lord  Shaftfbury,  who  was  fhortly  to  be  tried  :  He 
complained  with  great  fcorn  of  the  imputation  of 
fubornation  that  was  caft  on  himfelf.  He  faid,  he 
did  not  wonder  that  the  Earl  of  Shaftibury,  who 
was  fo  guilty  of  thofe  practices,  ihould  faften  them 
on  others.  The  difcourfe  lafted  half  an  hour  very 
hearty  and  free  :  So  I  was  in  favour  again.  Buc 
I  could  not  hold  it.  I  was  told  I  kept  ill  com 
pany  :  The  perfons  Lord  Halifax  named  to  me 
were  the  Earl  of  EfTex,  Lord  RulTel,  and  Jones. 
But  I  faid,  I  would  upon  no  confideration  give 
over  converfmg  with  my  friends :  So  I  was  where 
I  was  before. 

A  bill  of  indictment  was  prefented  to  the  Grand  Shafifbury 
Jury  againft  Lord   Shaftfbury.     The  Jury   was  was  ac~ 

r^j     r  c    r        r-   c     •  -  c    r  quitted  by 

compofed  of  many  or  the  chief  citizens  of  Lon-  the  Grand 
don.  The  witnefTes  were  examined  in  open  Court,  Jury, 
contrary  to  the  ufual  cuftom :  The  witnefTes  fwore 
many  incredible  things  againft  him,  mixed  with, 
other  things  that  looked  very  like  his  extravagant 
way  of  talking.  The  draught  of  the  affociation 
was  alfo  brought  as  a  proof  of  his  treafon,  tho* 
it  was  not  laid  in  the  indictment,  and  was  proved, 
only  by  one  witnefs.  The  Jury  returned  Igno 
ramus  upon  the  bill.  Upon  this  the  Court  di<3 
declaim  with  open  mouth  againft  thefe  Juries  -9  ia 
which  they  faid  the  fpirit  of  the  party  did  appear, 
fjnce  men  even  upon  oath  Ihewed  they  were  re- 
folved  to  find  bills  true  or  Ignoramus,  as  they 
pleafed,  without  regarding  the  evidence.  And 
upon  this  a  new  fet  of  addreffes  went  round  the 
Kingdom,  in  which  they  expreffed  their  abhor- 
leuce  of  that  affociation  found  in  Lord  Shaftf- 
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1 68 1.  bury's  cabinet ;  and  complained,  that  Juftice  was 
denied  the  King  \  which  were  fet  off  with  all  the 
fulfom  rhetorick  that  the  penners  could  varnifh 
them  with.  It  was  upon  this  occafion  faid,  that 
the  Grand  Jury  ought  to  find  bills  even  upon  du 
bious  evidence,  much  more  when  plain  treafon 
was  fworn  ,  fmce  all  they  did  in  finding  a  bill  was 
only  to  bring  the  perfon  to  his  trial,  and  then  the 
falfhood  of  the  witnefies  was  to  be  detected.  But 
In  defence  of  thefe  Ignoramus  Juries  it  was  faid, 
that  by  the  exprefs  words  of  their  oath  they  were 
bound  to  make  true  preferments  of  what  fhould 
appear  true  to  them  :  And  therefore,  if  they  did 
not  believe  the  evidence,  they  could  not  find  a 
bill,  tho*  fworn  to.  A  book  was  writ  to  fupport 
that,  in  which  both  law  and  reafon  were  brought 
to  confirm  it :  It  paft  as  writ  by  Lord  Effex,  tho' 
I  underflood  afterwards  it  was  writ  by  Somrners, 
who  was  much  efteemed  and  often  vifited  by  Lord 
EfTex,  and  who  trufled  himfelf  to  him,  and  writ 
the  beft  papers  that  came  out  in  that  time.  It 
is  true,  by  the  practice  that  had  generally  prevail 
ed,  Grand  Juries  were  eafy  in  finding  bills  upon 
a  flight  and  probable  evidence.  But  it  was  made 
out,  that  the  words  of  their  oath,  and  the  reafon 
of  the  law  feemed  to  oblige  them  to  make  no 
preferments  but  fuch  as  they  believed  to  be  true. 
On  the  other  hand  a  private  ill  opinion  of  a  wit- 
nefs,  or  the  looking  on  a  matter  as  incredible, 
did  not  feem  to  warrant  the  return  of  an  Igno 
ramus  :  That  feemed  to  belong  to  the  Jury  on 
life  and  death.  The  chief  complaint  that  was 
made  in  the  addrefTes  was  grounded  on  their  not 
finding  the  bill  on  the  account  of  the  draught  of 
the  afibciatidn  :  And  this  was  in  many  refpecls 
very  unreafonable.  For  as  that  was  not  laid  in 
the  bill,  fo  .there  was  but  one  witnefs  to  prove  it ; 
nor  did  the  matter  of  the  paper  rife  up  to  the 
charge  of  high  treafon.  And  now  Dugdale  and 
Turbervill,  who  had  been  the  witnefles  upon  whofer 
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evidence  Lord  Stafford  was   condemned,    being    1 68 1 
within  a  year  detected,  or  at  leaft  fufpected  of  this  v^~v-s* 
villany,  I  could  not  but  reflect  on  what  he  laid  to 
me,  that  he  was  confident  I   mould  fee  within  a 
year  that   the   witnefies    woujd  be    found  to   be 
rogues. 

As  to  Turbervill,  what  happened  foon  after  this  1682 
will  perhaps  midgate  the  ceniure  :  He  was  taken  \ — ^ 
with  the  fmali-pox  in  a  few  days  after  Lord  Turber- 
Shaftfbury's  triaj.  The  fymptoms  were  fo  bad, 
that  the  phyfician  told  him  he  had  no  hope  of  his 
recovery  :  Upon  which  he  compofed  himfelf  to 
die  as  became  a  Chriftian,  and  lent  for  Mr.  Hewes 
the  Curate  of  St.  Martin's,  who  was  a  very  wor 
thy  man,  and  from  whom  I  had  this  account 
of  him,  Turbervill  looked  on  himfelf  as  a  dead 
man  at  the  firft  time  he  came  to  him :  But  his 
difeafe  did  no  way  affect  his  underloading  or  his 
memory.  He  leemed  to  have  a  real  fenfe  of  ano 
ther  ftate,  and  of  the  account  that  he  was  to  give  to 
God  for  his  paft  life.  Hewes  charged  him  to  exa 
mine  himfelf  •,  and  if  he  had  fworn  felfly  againft 
any  man,  to  confefs  his  fin  and  glorify  God,  tho' 
to  his  own  fhame.  Turbervill,  both  in  difcourfe 
and  when  he  received  the  facramen^  protefted 
that  he  had  fworn  nothing  but  the  truth,  in  what 
he  depofed  both  againft  Lord  Stafford  and  the 
Earl  of  Shaftlbury  •,  and  renounced  the  mercies 
of  God,  and  the  benefit  of  the  death  of  Chrift, 
if  he  did  not  fpeak  the  plain  and  naked  truth 
without  any  refervation  :  And  he  continued  in 
the  fame  mind  to  his  death.  So  here  were  the 
laft  words  of  dying  men,  againft  the  laft  words 
of  thofe  that  fuffered.  To  this  may  well  be  add 
ed,  that  one  who  .died  of  ficknefs,  and  under  a 
great  depreflion  in  his  fpirits,  was  lefs  able  to 
itifie  his  confcience,  and  refift  the  impreflions  that 
#  might  then  make  on  him,  than  a  man  who  fl;f- 
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1682.  fers  on  a  fcaffold,  where  the  ftrength  of  the  natu- 
j*~r*j  ral  fpirits  is  entire,  or  rather  exalted  by  the  fenfe 
of  the  caufe  he  fuffers  for.  And  we  know  that 
confeffion  and  abfolution  in  the  Church  of  Rome 
give  a  quiet,  to  which  we  do  not  pretend,  where 
thefe  things  are  faid  to  be  only  minifterial,  and  not 
authoritative.  About  a  year  before  this  Tonge  had 
died,  who  firfl  brought  out  Gates.  They  quar 
relled  afterwards  :  And  Tonge  came  to  have  a 
very  bad  opinion  of  Gates,  upon  what  reafon  I 
know  not.  He  died  with  expreflions  of  a  very 
high  devotion  :  And  he  protefted  to  all  who  came 
to  fee  him,  that  he  knew  of  no  fubornation  in  all 
that  matter,  and  that  he  was  guilty  of  none  him- 
felf.  Thefe  things  put  a  man  quite  in  the  dark  : 
And  in  this  miit  matters  mufl  be  left,  till  the 
great  revelation  of  all  fecrets.  And  there  1  leave 
it :  And  from  the  affairs  of  England  turn  to  give 
an  account  of  what  pail  in  Scotland  during  this 
-diforder  among  us  here. 

Theaf-  The  Duke  behaved  himfelf  upon  his  firfl  going 
fairs  of  to  Scotland  in  fo  obliging  a  manner,  that  the  No- 
bj}jtv  anc[  Gentry,  who  had  been  fo  long  trodden 
on  by  Duke  Lauderdale  and  his  party,  found  a 
very  fenfible  change  :  So  that  he  gained  much  on 
them  all.  He  continued  flill  to  fupport  that 
lide  :  Yet  things  were  fo  gently  carried,  that  there 
was  no  caufe  of  complaint.  It  was  vifibly  his  in- 
tereft  to  make  that  Nation  fure  to  him,  and  to 
give  them  fuch  an  eiTay  of  his  government,  as 
mjght  diftipate  all  the  hard  thoughts  of  him,  with 
which  the  world  was  pofTefled  :  And  he  purfued 
this  for  fome  time  with  great  temper  and  as  great 
fuccefs.  He  advifed  the  Bilhops  to  proceed  mo 
derately,  and  to  take  no  notice  of  Conventicles  in 
houfes ;  and  that  would  put  an  end  to  thofe  in 
•the  fields.  In  matters  of  juftice  he  fhewed  an  im 
partial  temper,  and  encouraged  all  propositions 
relating  to  trade :  And  fo,  confidering  how  much 
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that  Nation  was  fet  againft  his  Religion,  he  made  1682. 
a  greater  progrefs  in  gaining  upon  them  than  was 
expected.  He  was  advifed  to  hold  a  Parliament 
there  in  the  fummer  eighty  one,  and  to  take  the 
character  of  the  King's  Commiflioner  upon  him- 
felf. 

A  llrarige  fpirit  of  fury  had  broke  loofe  on  fbme 
of  the  Prelbyteriane,  called  Cargillites  from  one 
Cargill  that  had  been  one  of  the  Minifters  of 
Glaigow.  in  the  former  times,  and  was  then  very 
little  confidered,  but  now  was  much  followed,  to 
the  great  reproach  of  the  Nation.  Thefe  held 
that  the  King  had  loft  the  right  of  the  Crown  by 
his  breaking  the  Covenant,  which  he  had  fworn 
at  his  Coronation :  So  they  faid,  he  was  their 
King  no  more  :  And  by  a  formal  declaration  they 
renounced  all  allegiance  to  him,  which  a  party  of 
them  affixed  to  the  crofs  of  Dumfreis,  a  Town 
near  the  weft  border.  The  guards  fell  upon  a 
party  of  them,  whom  they  found  in  arms,  where 
Cameron  one  of  their  furious  teachers  (from  whom 
they  were  alfo  called  Cameronians)  was  killed : 
But  Hackfton,  that  was  one  of  the  Archbifhop'a 
murderers,  and  Cargill  were  taken.  Hackfton, 
when  brought  before  the  Council,  would  not  own 
their  authority,  nor  make  any  anfwer  to  their 
queftions.  He  was  fo  low  by  reafon  of  his  wounds, 
that  it  was  thought  he  would  die  in  the  queftion 
it  tortured  ;  So  he  was  in  a  very  fummary  way 
condemned  to  have  both  his  hands  cut  off,  and 
then  to  be  hanged.  All  this  he  fuffered  with  a 
conftancy  that  amazed  all  people :  He  feemed  to 
be  all  the  while  as  in  an  enthufiaftical  rapture,  and 
infenfible  of  what  was  done  to  him.  When  his 
hands  were  cut  off,  he  afked,  like  one  unconcern 
ed,  if  his  feet  muft  be  cut  off  likewife  :  And  he 
had  fo  ftrong  a  heart,  that  notwithstanding  all  the 
lols  of  blood  by  his  wounds,  and  the  cutting  off 
his  hands,  yec  when  he  was  hanged  up,  and  his 
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heart  cut  out,  it  continued  to  palpitate  fome  time 
after  it  was  on  the  Hangman's  knife,  as  fome 
Eye-witneffes  allured  me.  Cargill,  and  many 
others  of  that  mad  feel,  both  men  and  women j 
fuffered  with  an  obftinacy  that  was  fo  particular, 
that  tho*  the  Duke  fent  the  offer  of  pardon  to 
them  on  the  Scaffold,  if  they  would  only  fay  God 
blefs  the  King,  it  was  refufed  with  great  neglect  r 
One  of  them,  a  woman,  laid  very  calmly,  Ihe  was 
fure  God  would  not  blefs  him,  and  that  therefore 
ilie  would  not  take  God's  name  in  vain  :  Another 
faid  more  fullenly,  that  me  would  not  worfhip 
that  idol,  nor  acknowledge  any  other  King  but 
Chrift  :  And  fo  both  were  hanged.  About  fifteen 
or  fixteen  died  under  this  delufion,  which  feemed 
to  be  a  fort  of  madnefs :  For  they  never  attempt 
ed  any  thing  againft  any  perfon  :  Only  they  feem 
ed  glad  to  iuffer  for  their  opinions.  The  Duke 
ilopt  that  profecution,  and  appointed  them  to  be 
put  in  a  houfe  of  correction,  and  to  be  kept  at 
hard  labour.  Great  uie  was  made  of  this  by  pro- 
phane  people  to  difparage  the  fuifering  of  the 
Martyrs  for  the  Chriftian  Faith,,  from  the  unfhaken 
conftancy  which  thefe  frantick  people  expreffed. 
But  this  is  undeniable,  that  men  who  die  main 
taining  any  opinion,  mew  that  they  are  firmly  per- 
fuaded  of  it :  So  from  this  the  Martyrs  of  the 
firft  age,  who  died  for  afferting  a  matter  of  fact, 
fuch  as  the  refurrection  of  Ciirift,  or  the  miracles 
that  they  had  feen,  mewed  that  they  were  well 
perfuaded  of  the  truth  of  thofe  facts.  And  that  is 
all  the  life  that  is  to  be  made  of  this  argument. 
A  Parlja-  Now  the  time  of  the  fitting  of  the  Parliament 
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Scotland,  drew  on.  Ihe  Duke  feeing  how  great  a  man  the 
Earl  of  Argyle  was  in  Scotland,  concluded  it  was 
neceflary  for  him  either  to  gain  him  or  to  ruin 
him.  Lord  Argyle  gave  him  all  poflible  affuran- 
ces  that  he  would  adhere  to  his  intereft  in  every 
thing,  except  in  the  matters  of  Religion :  But 
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added,  that  if  he  went  to   meddle  with  thefe,  he 
owned  to  him  freely  that  he  would  oppofe  him  all 
he  could.     This  was  well  enough  taken  in  mew  : 
But  Lord  Argyle  foid,  he  obferved  ever  after  that 
fuch  a  vifible  coldnefs  and  diftruft,  that  he  faw  what 
he  might  expect  from  him.     Some  moved  the  ex 
cepting  againft   the  Duke's  CommifTion  to  repre- 
fent  the  King  in  Parliament,  fince  by  law  no  man 
could  execute  any  office  without  taking  the  oaths : 
And  above  forty  members  of  Parliament  promifed 
to  flick  u>  Duke  Hamilton  if  he  would  infift  on 
that.     But  Lockhart  and   Cunningham,  the   two 
lawyers  on  whofe  opinion   they  depended  chiefly, 
faid,  that  a   commiffion  to   reprefent  the  King's 
perfon  fell  not  under  the  notion  of  an  office  :  And 
fince  it  was  not  exprefly  named  in  the  acts  of  Par 
liament,  they  thought  it  did  not  fall  within  the 
general  words  of  "  all  places  and  offices  of  truft." 
So  this  was  laid  afide  :  And  many  who  were  of 
fended  at  it  complained  of  Duke  Hamilton's  cow 
ardice.     He  faid  for  himfelf,  he  had  been  in  a 
ftorm  for  feven  years  continuance  by  his  oppofing 
Duke  Lauderdale,  and  that  he  would  not  engage 
in  a  new  one  with  a  ftronger  party,  unlefs  he  was 
fure  of  the  majority  :  And  they  were  far  from  pre 
tending  to  be  able  to  bring  matters  to  near  an 
equality.     The  firft  act  that  paft  was  one  of  three 
lines,    confirming    all    the  laws   formerly   made 
againft  Popery  :  The  Duke  thought  it  would  give 
a  good  grace  to  all  that  mould  be  done  afterwards, 
to  begin  with  fuch  a  general  and  cold  confirma 
tion  of  all  former  laws.     Some  moved,  that  a  Com 
mittee  might  be  appointed  to  examine  all  the  for 
mer  laws,  (fince  fome  of  them  feemed  unreafon- 
ably  fevere,  as  paft  in  the  firft  heat  of  the  Refor 
mation,)  that  fo  they  might  draw  out  of  them  all 
fuch  as  might  be  fit  not  only  to  be  confirmed, 
but   to   be  executed   by  better  and  properer  me 
thods  than  thpfc  prefcribed  in  the  former  ftatutes, 
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1682.  which  has  been  all  eluded.  But  it  was  not  intend* 
ed  that  this  new  confirmation  mould  have  any 
effect :  And  therefore  this  motion  was  not  heark- 
ned  to.  But  the  aft  was  hurried  on,  and  pall. 

The  next  a<5l  was  for  the  unalterablenefs  of  the 
fuccefiion  of  the  Crown.  It  was  declared  high 
treafon  ever  to  move  for  any  alterations  in  it.  Lord 
Argyle  ran  into  this  with  zeal :  So  did  Duke  Ha 
milton  :  And  all  others  that  intended  to  merit  by 
it  made  harangues  about  it.  Lord  Tweedale  was 
the  only  man  that  ventured  to  move,  that  the  act 
might  be  made  as  Uriel;  as  was  poflible  with  rela 
tion  to  the  Duke  :  But  he  thought  it  not  necefiary 
to  carry  it  further ;  fmce  the  Queen  of  Spain  flood 
fo  .near  the  fucceflion,  and  it  was  no  amiable  thing 
to  be'  a  Province  to  Spain.  Many, were  fo  igno 
rant' as-  not  to  uriderftand  the  relation  of  the  Queen 
of  Spain  to  the  King,  tho'  Ihe  was  his  niece,  and 
thought  it  an  extravagant  motion.  He  was  not 
jfeconded  :  And  the  -aft  pad  without  one  contra 
dictory  vote.  There  was  an  additional  revenue 
;given- for  fome  years  for  keeping  up  more  troops. 
Some  complaints  were  alfo  made  of  the  Lords  of 
regalities,  who  Have  all  the  forfeitures  and  the 
power  of  life  and  .death  within  their  regalities.  It 
was. upon  that  promifed,  that  there  Ihould  be  a  re 
gulation  of  thefe  Courts,  as  there  was  indeed  great 
caufe  for  it,  thefe  j^ords  being  fo  many  tyrants 
up  and  down  the  country  :  So  it  was  intended 
to  fubject  thefe  jurifdictions  to  the  fupream  Ju- 
dicatdries.  But  the  act  was  penned  in  fuch 
words,  as  imported  that  the  whole  courfe  of 
juilice  ail  over  the  Kingdom  was  made  fub 
ject  to  the  King's  will  and  pleafure :  So  that  in- 
.flead  of  appeals  to  the  fupream  Courts,  all  was  made 
to  end  in  a  perfonal  appeal  to  the  King  :  And  by 
'this  means  he  was  made  mafler  of  the  whole 
juflice  and  property  of  the  Kingdom.  There  was 
not  much  time  given  to  confider  things :  For  the 
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Duke,  finding  that  he  was  mafter  of  a  clear  majo 
rity,  drove  on  every  thing  fait,  and  put  bills  on 
a  very  Ihort  debate  to  the  vote,  which  went  al 
ways  as  he  had  a  mind  to  have  it.  An  accident 
hapned,  that  begot  in  many  a  particular  zeal  to 
merit  at  his  hands  :  Lord  Rothes,  who  had  much 
of  his  confidence,  and  was  chieily  trufted  by  him, 
and  was  made  a  Duke  by  his  means,  died  the  day 
before  the.  opening  of  the  Parliament :  So  upon 
the  hopes  of  fucceeding  him,  as  there  were  many 
pretenders,  they  tried  who  could  dcferve  it  bed  by 
the  moil  compliant  fubmiflion  and  the  molt  active 
zeal. 

As  they  were  going  on  in  publick  bufinefs,  one  Several 
itood  up  in  Parliament  and  accufed  Lord  Halton,  accufari- 
Duke  Lauderdale's  brother,    of  perjury,   on  the  onse;.pfler 
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account  of  Mitchell  s  bufmefs  :  He  had  in  hisjb)/the 
hands  the  two  letters  that  Lord  Halton  had  writ  Duke. 
to  the  Earl  of  Kincardin,  mentioning  the  promife 
of  life  that  was  made  him  :  And,  as  was  told  for 
merly,  Lord  Halton  fwore  at  his  trial  that  no  pro 
mife  was  made.  The  Lord  Kincardin  was  dead  a 
year  before  this  :  But  his  Lady  had  delivered  thofe 
letters  to  be  made  ufe  of  againft  Lord  Halton. 
Upon  reading  them  the  matter  appeared  plain. 
The  Duke  was  not  ill  pleafed  to  have  both  Duke 
Lauderdale  and  him  thus  at  mercy  :  Yet  he  would 
not  iuffer  the  matter  to  be  determined  in  a  parlia 
mentary  way  :  So  he  moved,  that  the  whole  thing 
might  be  referred  to  the  King  •,  which  was  imme 
diately  agreed  to.  So  that  infamous  bufmefs  was 
made  publick,  and  yet  ftifled  at  the  fame  time  : 
And  no  cenfure  was  ever  put  on  that  bale  action. 
Another  difcovery  was  made  of  as  wicked  a  con- 
fpiracy,  tho'  it  had  not  fuch  bad  effects,  becaufe 
the  tools  employed  in  it  could  not  be  wrought  up 
to  fuch  a  determined  pitch  of  wickednefs.  The 
Lord  Bargeny,  who  was  nephew  to  Duke  Hamil 
ton,  had  been  clapt  up  in  prifon,  as  concerned  in 
VOL.  II.  M  the 
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1682.    the  rebellion  of  Both  well-Bridge.      Several  days 
were  fixed  on  for  his  trial :  But  it  was  always  put 
off.     And  at  lail  he  was  let  out  without  having 
any  one  thing  ever  objected  tp  him.    When  he  was 
at  liberty  he  ufed  all  pofTible  endeavours  to  find 
out  on  what  grounds  he  had  been  committed.    At 
lail  he  difcovered  a  confpiracy,    in  which  Hal  ton 
and  foine  others  of  that  party  were  concerned : 
They  had  practifed  on  fome,  who  had  beein  in  that 
rebellion,  to  fwear  that  he  and  feveral  others  were 
engaged  in  it,  and  that  they  had  lent  them  out  to 
join  in  it.     They  promifed  thefe  witnefies  a  large 
libare  of  the  confiscated  eftates,  if  they  went  thro* 
in  the  buiinefs.      Depofitions  were  prepared  for 
them  :  And  they  promifed  to  fwear  them  :  Upon 
which  a  day  was  fixed  for  their  trial.     But  the 
hearts  of  thofe  witnefies  failed  them,  or  their  con- 
fciences  rofe  upon  them  :    So  that  when  the  day 
came  on,  they  could  not  bring  themfelves  to  fwear 
againft  an  innocent  man ;  and  plainly  refufed  to 
do  it :    Yet,  upon  new  practices  and  new  hopes, 
they  again  refolved  to  fwear  boldly:  Upon  which 
new  days  had  been  fct  twice  or  thrice.    And,  their- 
hearts  turning  againft  it,    they  were  ftill  put  orT. 
Lord  Bargeny  had  full  proofs  of  all  this  ready  to 
be  offered  :    But  the  Duke  prevailed  to  have  this 
likewife  referred  to  the  King :  And  it  was  never 
more  heard  of.     This  fhewed  what  Duke  Lauder- 
dale's  party  were  capable  of.     It   likewife   gam 
an   ill  character  of  the  Duke's  zeal  for  juitice, 
and  againft  falfe  fwearing  ;   tho5  that  had  been 
the    chief    topick   of   difcourfe    with  him,    for 
above  three  years.     He  was  angry  at  a  fuppoied 
practice  with  wi  merles,  when  it  fell  upon  his  own 
party  :  But  now  that  there  were  evident  proofs  o£ 
perjury  and  fubornation,  he  ftopt  proceedings  un-. 
der  pretence  of  referring  it  to  the  King ;  who  was 
never  made  acquainted  with  it,  or  at  leaft  never 
enquired  after  the  proof  of  thefe  allegations,    nor 
ordered  any  proceedings  upon  them. 
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The  main  bufinefs  of  this  Parliament  was  the 
act  concerning  the  new  teft  that  was  propofed.  It 
had  been  promifed  in  the  beginning  of  the  feflion, 
that  as  foon  as  an  act  for  maintaining  the  fuccem1- 
on  mould  pafs,  they  mould  have  all  the  fecurity  ment. 
that  they  could  defire  for  the  Proteftant  Religion. 
So,  many  zealous  men  began  to  call  for  ibme  more 
effectual  fecuruy  for  their  Religion  :  Upon  which 
a  teft  was  propofed,  for  all  that  thould  be  capable, 
of  any  office  in  Church  or  State,  or  of  electing  or 
being  elected  members  of  Parliament,  that  they 
ihould  adhere  firmly  to  the  Protefbnt  Religion^ 
to  which  the  Court  party  added,  the  condemning 
of  all  refiftance  in  any  fort,  or  under  any  pretence, 
the  renouncing  the  Covenant,  and  an  obligation 
to  defend  all  the  King's  rights  and  prerogatives, 
and  that  they  Ihould  never  meet  to  treat  of  any 
matter  civil  or  ecclefiaftical,  but  by  the  King's  per+ 
jniiTion,  and  never  endeavour  any  alteration  in  the 
government  in  Church  or  State  :  And  they  were  to 
fwear  all  this  according  to  the  literal  fenfe  of  the 
words.  The  teft  was  thus  loaded  at  firft  to  make 
the  other  fide  grow  weary  of  the  motion  and  let  it 
fall,  which  they  would  willingly  have  done.  But 
the  Duke  was  made  to  apprehend,  that  he  would 
find  fuch  a  teft  as  this  prove  much  for  his  fervice : 
So  it  feems,  that  article  of  the  Proteftant  Religion 
was  forgiven,  for  the  fervice  that  was  expected 
from  the  other  parts  of  the  teft.  There  was  a  hot 
debate  upon  the  impofing  ;t  ou  ail  that  might  eiecl 
or  be  elected  members  of  Parliament :  It  was  laid, 
that  was  the  moft  eflentialof  all  rhe  privileges  of  the 
fubjects,  theretore  they  ought  not  to  be  limited  in 
it.  The  Bifhops  were  earneft  for  this,  which  they 
thought  would  fecure  them  for  ever  fiDm  a  Prefby- 
terian  Parliament.  It  was  carried  in  the  vote  : 
And  that  made  many  of  the  Court  more  zealous 
than  ever  for  carrying  thro'  the  act.  Some  pro 
pofed  that  there  mould  be  two  tefti  :  One  for  Pa- 
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1682.   pifts  with  higher  incapacities:    And  another  for 
Prefbyterians  with  milder  cenfures.     But  that  was 
rejected  with  much  fcorn,  fome  making  their  Court 
by  faying,    they  were  more  in  danger  from  the 
Prefbyterians  than  from  the  Papifts  :  And  it  was 
reported  that  Paterfon,  then  Bilhop  of  Edinburgh, 
faid  to  the  Duke,  that  he  thought  the  two  Religi 
ons,  Popifh  and  Proteftant,  were  fo  equally  Hated 
in  his  mind,  that  a  few  grains  of  loyalty,  in  which 
the  Proteilants  had  the  better  of  the  Papifts,  turn 
ed  the  balance  with  him.     Another  claufe  in  the 
bill  was  liable  to  great  objections  :  All  the  Royal 
Family  were  excepted  out  of  it.     Lord  Argyle 
fpoke  zealoufly  againft  this :    He  faid,    the  only 
danger  we  could  apprehend  as  to  Popery  was,  if 
any  of  the  Royal  Family  fhould  happen  to  be  per 
verted  :  Therefore  he  thought  it  was  better  to  have 
no  act  at  all  than  fuch  a  claufe  in  it.     Some  few 
feconded  him  :  But  it  was  carried  without  any  con- 
fiderable  oppofition.     The  niceft  point  of  all  was, 
what  definition  or  ftandard  fhould  be  made  for 
fixing  the  fenfe  of  fo  general  a  term,  as  the  Pro 
teftant  Religion.     Dalrymple  propofed  the  con- 
feffion  of  faith  agreed  on  in  the  year  one  thoufand 
five  hundred  fifty  nine,  and  enacted  in  Parliament 
in  one  thoufand  five  hundred  fixty  feven,  which 
was  the  only  confeflion  of  faith  that  had  then  the 
fanction  of  a  law.     That  was  a  book  fo  worn  out 
of  ufe,  that  fcarce  any  one  in  the  whole  Parliament 
had  ever  read  it :  None  of  the  Bifhops  had,  as  ap 
peared  afterwards.     For  thefe  laft  thirty  years,  the 
only  confefTion  of  faith  that  was  read  in  Scotland, 
was  that  which  the  aflembly  of  divines  at  Weft- 
minfter  Anno  1648  had  fet  out,  which  the  Scotch 
Kirk  had  fet  up  inftead  of  the  old  one  :  And  the 
Biftiops  had  left  it  in  pofTeffion,  tho'  the  authority 
that  enacted  it  was  annulled.     So  here  a  book  was 
made  the  matter  of  an  oath,  (for  they  were  to 
fwear  that  they  would  adhere  to  the  Proteftant  Re 
ligion, 
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figion,  as  it  was  declared  in  the  confeffion  of  faith 
enacted  in  the  year  1567,  that  contained,  a  large 
fyftem  of  Religion,  that  was  not  fo  much  as 
known  to  thofe  who  enacted  it:)  Yet  the  Bifhops 
went  all  into  it.  Dairymple,  who  had  read  it, 
thought  there  were  propofitions  in  it,  which  being 
better  confidered,  would  make  the  teft  be  let  fall : 
For  in  it  the  reprefiing  of  tyranny  is  reckoned  a 
duty  incumbent  on  good  fubjects.  And  the  con- 
feffion  being  made  after  the  Scqts  had  depofed  the 
Queen  Regent,  and  it  being  ratified  in  Parliament 
after  they  had  forced  their  Queen  Mary  to  relign, 
it  was  very  plain  what  they,  who  made  and  enacted 
this  confelfion,  meant  by  the  reprefling  of  tyranny. 
But  the  Duke  and  his  party  fet  it  on  fo  earneftly, 
that  upon  one  day's  debate  the  act  pail,  tho5  only 
by  a  majority  of  feven  voices.  There  was  Tome 
appearance  of  fecurity  to  the  Proteftant  Religion 
by  this  teft  :  But  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  in 
ecclefiaftical  matters  had  been  raifed  fo  high  by 
Duke  Lauderdale's  act,  that  the  obliging  all  people 
to  maintain  that  with  the  reft  of  the  prerogative, 
might  have  made  way  for  every  thing.  All  eccle 
fiaftical  Courts  iubfifted  now  by  this  teft,  only  up 
on  the  King's  permifiion,  and  at  his  difcretion. 

The  Parliament  of  Scotland  was  diflblved  foon 
after  this  act  paft  :  And  Hyde  was  fent  down  from 
the  King  to  the  Duke  immediately  upon  it.  It 
was  given  out,  that  he  was  fent  by  the  King  to 
prefs  the  Duke  upon  this  victory  to  fhrew,  that 
what  ill  ufage  could  not  extort  from  him  he  would 
now  do  of  his  own  accord,  and  return  to  the 
Church  of  England.  I  was  allured,  that  Lord 
Halifax  had  prevailed  with  the  King  to  write  to 
him  to  that  purpofe  :  The  letter  was  writ,  but 
was  not  fent :  But  Lord  Hyde  had  it  in  charge  to 
manage  it  as  a  melTage.  How  much  of  this  is 
true  I  cannot  tell :  One  thing  is  certain,  that  if  it 
was  true,  it  had  no  effect. 
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1682.  As  foon  as  the  teft  with  the  coiifeifton  of  faith- 
was  printed,  there  was  a  univerfal  murmuring 
among  the  beft  of  the  Clergy.  Many  were  againit 
the  fwearing  to  a  fyftem  made  up  of  fo  many  pro- 
pofitions,  of  which  ibme  were  at  lead  doubtful  j 
tho9  it  was  found  to  be  much  more  moderate  in 
many  points,  than  could  have  been  well  expected 
considering  the  heat  of  that  time.  There  was  a  li 
mitation  put  on  the  duty  of  fubjects  in  the  article, 
by  which  they  were.required  not  to  refill  any  whom 
God  had  placed  in  authority  in  thefe  words, 
"  Wiiiie  they  pafs  not  the  bounds  of  their  office :" 
And  in  another  they  condemned  thofe  who  refift 
the  fupream  power  "  Doing  that  thing  which  ap- 
^  pertaineth  to  his  charge."  Thefe  were  propo- 
ons  n/ade  fltions  now  of  a  very  ill  found  :  They  were  alfo 
to  the  teft.  highly  offended  at  the  great  extent  of  the  preroga 
tive  in  die  point  of  fupremacy,  by  which  the  King 
turned  Bifhops  out  at  pleafure  by  a  letter.  It  was 
hard  enough  to  bear  this  :  But  it  feemed  intole 
rable  to  oblige  men  by  oath  to  maintain  it.  The 
King  might  by  a  Proclamation  put  down  even 
Epifcopacy  it  felf,  as  the  law  then  itood  :  And  by 
this  oath  they  would  be  bound  to  maintain  that. 
All  meeting  in  Synods,  or  for  Ordinations,  were 
hereafter  to  be  held  only  by  permhTion  :  So  that  all 
the  vifible  ways  of  preferring  Religion  depended 
now  wholly  on  the  King's  good  pleafure  :  And 
they  faw  that  this  would  be  a  very  feeble  tenure  un 
der  a  Popifh  King.  The  being  tied  to  all  this  by 
oath  feemed  very  hard.  And  when  a  Church  was 
yet  in  fo  imperfect  a  ftate,  without  liturgy  or  difci- 
pline,  it  was  a  frrange  impofition  to  make  people 
fwear  never  to  endeavour  any  alteration  either  in 
Church  or  State.  Some  or  all  of  theje  exceptions 
did  run  fo  generally  thro*  the  whole  body  of  the 
Clergy  >  that  they  were  all  fhaking  ip  their  refolu- 
tions.  To  prevent  this,  an  explanation  was  drawn 
by  Bifhop  Paterfon,  and  pail  in  Council.  It  was 
by  it  declared,  that  it  was  not  meant  that  thofe 
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\vho  took  the  teft  fliould  be  bound  to  every  article  1682. 
in  the  confeffion  of  faith,  but  only  in  fo  far  as  it  v-*-v~»^ 
contained  the  doctrine  upon  which  the  Proteltant 
Churches  had  fettled  the  reformation  :  And  that 
the  teft  did  not  cut  off  thofe  rights,  which  wer£ 
acknowledged  to  have  been  in  the  primitive 
Church  for  the  fir  ft  three  hundred  years  after 
Chrift  :  And  an  afllirance  was  given,  that  the  King 
intended  never  to  change  the  government  of  the 
Church.  By  this  it  was  pretended  that  the  greateft 
difficulties  were  now  removed.  But  to  this  it  was 
anfwered,  that  they  were  to  fwear  they  took  the 
oath  in  the  literal  fenfe  of  the  words.  So  that,  if'* 
this  explanation  was  not  conform  to  the  literal 
fenfe,  they  would  be  perjured  who  took  it  upon 
this  explanation.  The  impofers  of  an  oath  couM 
only  declare  the  fenfe  of  it :  But  that  could  not 
be  done  by  any  other,  much  lefs  by  a  lower  au 
thority,  fuch  as  the  privy  Councils  was  con- 
feiTed  to  be.  Yet  when  men  are  to  be  undone  if 
they  do  not  fubmit  to  a  hard  law,  they  willingly 
catch  at  any  thing  that  feems  to  relblve  their 
doubts. 

About  eighty  of  the  moft  learned  and  pious  of  Many 
their  Clergy  left  all  rather  than  comply  with  the  turned 
terms  of  this  law  :  And  thefe  were  noted  to  be  theout  for   ^ 
beft  preachers,  and  the  moft  zealous-  enemies  to  "c° 
Popery,  that  belonged  to  that  Church.     The  Bi- 
fhops,  who  thought  their  refufing  the  teft  was  a 
reproach  to  thofe  who  took  it,  treated  them  with 
much  contempt,  and  put  them  to  many  hardiliips. 
About  twenty  of  them  came  up  to  England  :   I 
found  them  men  of  excellent  tempers,  pious  and 
learned,  and  I  efteemed  it-  no  fmall  happinefs  that 
I  had  then  fo   much  credit  by  the  ill  opinion  they 
had  of  me  at  Court,  that  by  this  means  I  got  moft 
of  them  to  be  well  lettled  in  England  -,  where  they 
have  behaved  themfelves  fo  worthily,  that  I  have 
great  reafon  to  rejoice  in  being  made  an  inftrument 
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1682.  to  get  fo  many  good  men,  who  fuffered  for  their 
w^v**-*  confciences,  to  be  again  well  employed,  and  well 
provided  for.     Molt   of  them   were   formed,  by 
Charteris,  who  had  been  always  a  great  enemy  to 
the  impofing  of  books  and  fyftems,    as  tefts  that 
muft  be  figned  and  fworri,  by  fuch  as  are  admitted 
to  ferve  in  the  Church.     He  had  been  for  fome 
years  Divinity  ProfeiTor  at  Edinburgh,    where  he 
had  formed  the  minds  of  many  of  the  young  Cler 
gy  both  to  an  excellent  temper  and  to  a  fet  of  very 
go  3d  principles.     He  upon  this  retired,  and  lived 
private  for  fome  years :  He  writ  to  me,  and  gave 
•  me  an  account  of  this  breach,    that  was  like  to  be 
in  the  Chv.rch  •,    and  defired,  that  I  would  try  by 
all  the  methods  I  could  think  of  to  flop  the  pro 
ceedings  upon  the  teft.     But  the  King  had  put  the 
affairs  of  Scotland  fo  entirely  in  the  Duke's  hands, 
and  the  Bifhops  here  were  fo  pleafed  with  thofe 
claufes  in  the  teft,  that  renounced  the  covenant 
and  all  endeavours  for  any  alteration  in  Church 
and  State,  that  I  faw  it  was  in  vain  to  make  any 
attempt  at  Court. 

Artie's         Upon  this  matter  an  incident  of  great  importance 
explana-    hapned  :  xhe  Earl  of  Argile  was  a  privy  Coun- 
fellor,  and  one  of  the  Gommifiioners  of  the  Trea- 
fury :  So  when  the  time  limited   was  near  lap/ing 
he  was  forced  to  declare  himielf.     He  had  once  re- 
folved  to  retire  from  all  employments,  but  his  en 
gagements  with  Duke  Lauderdaie's  party,  and  the 
entanglements  of  his  own  affairs  overcame  that. 
His  main  objection  lay  to  that  part  which  obliged 
,  them  to  endeavour  no- alteration   in   the  Govern 
ment  in  Church  or  State,  which  he  thought  was  a 
limitation  of  the  Legiflature.     He  defired  leave  to 
explain  himfelf  in  that  point :  And  he  continued 
always  to  affirm,  that  the  Duke  was  fatisfied  with 
that  which  he  propofed  :    So  being  called  on  the 
next  day  at  the  Council  table  to  take  the  teft,  he 
faid,  he  did  not  think  that  the  Parliament  did  in- 
lend  an  oath  that  mould  have  any  contradictions  in 
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one  part  of  it  to  another;  therefore  he  took  the    1682. 
teft,  as  it  was  confident  with  it  felf ;  (This  related    oor%- 
to  the  abfolute  loyalty  in  the  tell,  and  the  limita 
tions  that  were  on  it  in  the  confefTion  :)  And  he 
added,  that  he  did  not  intend  to  bind  himfelf  up 
by  it  from  doing  any  thing  in  his  ftation  for  the 
amending  of  any  thing  in  Church  or  State,  ib  far 
as  was  confident  with  the  Proteilant  Religion  and 
the  duty  of  a  good  fubjecl :  And  he  took  that  as  a 
part  of  his  oath.     The  thing  paft,  and  he  fat  that 
day  in  Council  -,  and  went  next  day  to  the  Trea- 
fury  chamber,  where  he  repeated  the  fame  words. 
Some  officious  people. upon  this  came,  and  fuggefb- 
ed  to  the  Duke,  that  great  advantage  might  be 
taken  againft  him   from  thefe  words.     So   at  the 
Treafury  chamber  he  was  deiired  to   write  them 
down,  and  give  them  to  the  Clerk,  which  he  did, 
and  was  immediately  made  a  prifoner  in  the  Caftle 
of  Edinburgh  upon  it.     It  was  faid,  this  was  high  He  was 

treafon,  and  the  afTumin^  to  himfelf  the  le^iflative  com" , 
u-        it  r    r      r  n.     x^u     r      mitted 

power,    in  his  giving  a  ienle  or  an  act  or  Parlia-  upon  j^ 

ment,  and  making  that  a  part  of  his  oath.     It  was 
alfo  faid,  that  his  faying  that  he  did  not  think  the 
Parliament  intended  an  oath  that  did  contradict  it 
felf,  was  a  tacit  way  of  faying  that  he  did  think  it, 
and  was  a  defaming  and  a  fpreading  lies  of  the 
proceedings   of  Parliament,    which   was   capital. 
The  liberty  that  he  referved  to  himfelf  was  like- 
wife  called  treafonable,  in  afTuming  a  power  to  acl: 
againft  Jaw  :  Thefe  were  fuch  apparent  flretches, 
that  for  fome  days  it  was  believed  all  this  was  done 
only  to  affright  him  to  a  more  abfolute  fubmiffion, 
and  to  furrender  up  fome  of  thofe  great  jurifdicYi- 
ons  over  the  Highlands  that  were  in  his  family. 
He  defired  he  might  be  admitted  to  fpeak  with  the 
Duke  in  private  :  But  that  was  refilled.     He  had 
let  his  old  correfpondence  with  me  fall  for  fome 
years  :  But  I  thought  it  became  me  in  this  extre 
mity  to  ferve  him  all  I  could.      And  I  prevailed 
With  Lord  Halifax  to  fpeak  fo  oft  to  the  King 
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about  it,  that  it  came  to  be  known  :  And  Lord 
Argile  writ  me  feme  letters  of  thanks  upon  it. 
Duke  Lauderdale  was  ftill  in  a  firm  friendlhip  with 
him,  and  tried  his  whole  ftrength  with  the  King  to 
preferve  him  :  But  he  was  finking  both  in  .body 
and  mind,  and  was  like  to  be  caft  off  in  his  old 
age.  Upon  which  I  alfo  prevailed  with  Lord  Ha 
lifax  to  offer  him  his  fervice,  for  which  Duke  Lau 
derdale  fent  me  very  kind  mefTages.  I  thought 
thefe  were  the  only  returns  that  I  ought  to  make 
him  for  all  the  injuries  he  had  done  me,  thus  to 
ferve  him  and  his  friends  in  diilrefs.  But  the  Duke 
of  York  took  this,  as  he  did  every  thing  from  me, 
by  the  worft  handle  poffible.  He  faid,  I  would 
reconcile  my  felf  to  the  greateft  enemies  I  had  in 
oppofition  to  him.  Upon  this  it  was  not  thought 
fit  upon  many  accounts  that  I  mould  go  and  fee 
Duke  Lauderdale,  which  I  had  intended  to  do. 
It  was  well  known  I  had  done  him  a6ts  of  friend- 
fhip  :  So  the  fcandal  of  being  in  enmity  with  him 
was  over  :  For  a  Chriflian  is  no  man's  enemy : 
And  he  will  always  ftudy  to  overcome  evil  with 
good. 

Argile  is  Lord  Argile  was  brought  to  a  trial  for  the  words 
tried  and  he  had  fpoke.  The  Fact  was  certain  :  So  the  de- 
*°ndemn~  bate  lay  in  a  point  of  law,  what  guilt  could  be 
made  out  of  his  words.  Lockhart  pleaded  three 
hours  for  him,  and,  mewed  fo  manifeflly  that  his 
words  had  nothing  criminal,  much  lefs  of  treafon 
in  them,  that,  if  his  caufe  had  not  been  determined 
before  his  trial,  no  harm  could  have  come  to  him. 
The  Court  that  was  to  judge  the  point  of  law  (or 
the  relevancy  of  the  libel  as  it's  called  in  Scotland) 
confifted  of  a  Juftice  General,  the  Juftice  Clerk, 
and  of  five  Judges.  The  Juftice  General  does  not 
vote,  unlefs  the  Court  is  equally  divided.  One  of 
the  Judges  was  deaf,  and  fo  old  that  he  could  not 
fit  all  the  while  the  trial  lafted,  but  \yent  home 
and  to  bed.  The. other  four  were  equally  divided  : 
So  the  old  Judge  was  fent  for  :  And  he  turned  it 

againft 
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pgainft  Lord  Argile.  The  Jury  was  only  to  find  1682, 
the  fact  proved  :  But  yet  they  were  officious,  and  v-*v>*> 
found  it  treafon  :  And,  to  make  a  fhew  of  impar 
tiality,  -whereas  in  the  libel  he  was  charged  with 
perjury  for  taking  the  oath  falily,  they  acquitted 
him  of  the  perjury.  No  fentence  in  our  age  was 
more  univerfally  cried  out  on  than  this.  All  peo 
ple  fpoke  of  it,  and  of  the  Duke  who  drove  it  on, 
with  horror  :  All  that  was  laid  to  leffen  that  was, 
that  Duke  Lauderdale  had  reitored  the  family  with 
iuch  an  extended  jurifdidion,  that  he  w^s  really 
the  mailer  of  all  the  Highlands  :  So  that  it  was 
fit  to  attaint  him,  that  by  a  new  reftoring  him  thefe 
grants  might  be  better  limited.  This,  as  the 
Duke  wrote  to  the  King,  was  all  he  intended  by 
it,  as  Lord  Halifax  affured  me.  But  Lord  Argile 
was  made  believe,  that  the  Duke  intended  to 
proceed  to  execution.  Some  more  of  the  guards 
were  ordered  to  come  to  Edinburgh.  Rooms  were 
alfo  fitted  for  him  in  the  common  jayl,  to  which 
Peers  ufe  to  be  removed  a  few  days  before  their 
execution.  And  a  perfon  of  Quality,  whom  Lord 
Argile  never  named,  afBrmed  to  him  on  his  honour, 
that  he  heard  one,  who  was  in  great  favour,  fay  to 
the  Duke,  The  thing  muft  be  done,  and  that  it 
would  be  eafier  to  fatisfy  the  King  about  it  after 
it  was  done,  than  to  obtain  his  leave  for  doing  it. 
It  is  certain,  many  of  the  Scotch  Nobility  did  be 
lieve  that  it  was  intended  he  mould  die. 

Upon  thefe  reafons  Lord  Argile  made  his  efcape  HC  made 
put  of  the  Caftle  in  a  difguife.  Others  fufpected  his  efcape. 
thofe  ftories  were  fent  to  him  on  purpofe  to  frighten 
him  to  make  his  efcape  ;  as  that  which  would 
juftify  further  feverities  againil  him.  He  came 
to  London,  and  lurked  for  fome  months  there. 
It  was  thought  1  was  in  his  fecret.  But  tho'  I 
knew  one  that  knew  it,  and  faw  many  papers  that 
he  then  writ,  giving  an  account  of  all  that  mat 
ter,  yet  I  abhorred  lying  :  And  it  was  not  eafy  to 
have  kept  out  of  the  danger  of  that,  if  I  had  feen 

him, 
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him,  or  known  where  he  was :  So  I  avoided  it  by 
not  feeing  him.  One  that  faw  him  knew  him,  and 
went  and  told  the  King  of  it :  But  he  would  have 
no  fearch  made  for  him,  and  retained  flill  very 
good  thoughts  of  him.  In  one  of  Lord  Argile's 
papers  he  writ,  that,  if  ever  he  was  admitted  to 
fpeak  with  the  King,  he  could  convince  him  how 
much  he  merited  at  his  hands,  by  that  which  had 
drawn  the  Duke's  indignation  on  him.  He  that 
Ihewed  me  this  explained  it,  that  at  the  Duke's 
firft  being  in  Scotland,  when  he  apprehended  that 
the  King  might  have  confented  to  the  Exclufion, 
he  tried  to  engage  Lord  Argile  to  flick  to  him  in 
that  cafe ;  who  told  him,  he  would  always  be  true 
to  the  King,  and  likewife  to  him  when  it  mould 
come  to  his  turn  to  be  King,  but  that  he  would  go 
no  farther,  nor  engage  himfelf,  in  cafe  the  King  and 
he  fhould  quarrel. 

I  had  lived  many  years  in  great  friendfhip  with 
the  Earl  of  Perth  :  I  lived  with  him  as  a  father 
with  a  fon  for  above  twelve  years  :  And  he  had 
really  the  fubmiffions  of  a  child  to  me.  So,  he 
having  been  on  Lord  Argile's  Jury,  I  writ  him  a 
letter  about  it,  with  the  freedom  that  I  thought  be 
came  me  :  He,  to  merit  at  the  Duke's  hands,  mew 
ed  it  to  him,  as  he  himfelf  confefTed  to  me.  I 
could  very  eafily  forgive  him,  but  could  notefteem 
him  much  after  fo  unworthy  an  action.  He  was 
then  afpiring  to  great  preferment,  and  fo  facrificed 
me  to  obtain  favour  :  But  he  made  greater  facri- 
fices  afterwards.  The  Duke  now  feemed  to  tri 
umph  in  Scotland.  All  Hooped  to  him.  The 
Prefbyterian  party  was  much  deprefted.  The  bell 
of  the  Clergy  were  turned  out.  Yet,  with  all  this, 
he  was  now  more  hated  there  than  ever.  Lord 
Argile's  bufmefs  made  him  be  looked  on  as  one 
that  would  prove  a  terrible  mailer  when  all  fhould 
come  into  his  hands.  He  had  promifed  to  redrefs 
all  the  merchants  grievances  with  relation  to  trade, 
that  fo  he  might  gain  their  concurrence  in  Parlia 
ment  : 
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meftt :  But,  as  ibon  as  that  was  over,  all  his  pro-  1682.' 
mifes  were  forgotten.  The  accufations  of  perjury  (S\~\J 
were  ftifled  by  him.  And  all  the  complaints  of 
the  great  abtife,  Lord  Halton  was  guilty  of  in  the 
matter  of  the  coin,  ended  in  turning  him  out  of  all 
his  employments,  and  obliging  him  to  compound 
for  his  pardon  by  paying  20000!.  to  two  of  the 
Duke's  creatures  :  So  that  all  the  reparation  the 
Kingdom  had  for  the  oppreffion  of  fo  many  years, 
and  fo  many  acts  of  injuftice,  was,  that  two  new 
oppreffors  had  a  fhare  of  the  fpoils,  who  went  into 
the  fame  tract,  or  rather  invented  new  methods  of 
oppreffion.  AJ1  thefe  things,  together  with  a  load 
of  age  and  of  a  vaft  bulk,  funk  Duke  Lauderdale 
fo  that  he  died  that  fummer.  His  heart  feemed 
quite  fpent :  There  was  not  left  above  the  bignefs 
of  a  walnut  of  firm  fubltance  :  The  reft  was  fpun- 
gy,  liker  the  lungs  than  the  heart. 

The  Duke  had  leave  given  him  to  come  to  the  King  The  Duke 
at  Newmarket :  And  there  he  prevailed  for  leave  c°mes  to 
to  come  up,  and  live  again  at  Court.     As  he  was  Court* 
going  back  to  bring  the  Dutchefs,  the  Glocefter 
frigate  that  carried  him  ftruck  on  a  bank  of  fand. 
The  Duke  got  into  a  boat :  And  took  care  of  his 
dogs,  and  fome  unknown  perfons,  who  were  taken 
from  that  earned  care  of  his  to  be  his  Priefts  :  The 
long-boat  went  off  with   very  few  in  her,  tho*  me 
might  have  carried  off  above  eighty  more  than  me 
did.     One  hundred   and   fifty   perfons  perifhed  : 
Some  of  them  men  of  great  Quality.     But  the 
Duke  took  no  notice  of  this  cruel  neglect,  which 
was  laid  chiefly  to  Leg's  charge. 

In  Scotland  the  Duke  declared  the  new  mini-  A  new 
fters :  Gordon,  now  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  was  made  roinirtry in 
Chancellor  :  And  Queenibury  was  made  Treafur-  Scotland 
er :  And  the  care  of  all  affairs  was  committed  to 
them.     The  Duke  at  parting  recommended  to  the 
Council  to  preferve  the  pubiick  peace,  to  fupport 
the  Church,  and  to   oblige    all  men  to  live  regu 
larly  in  obedience  to  the  laws.     The  Bifhops  made 

their 
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1682.  their  court  to  him  with  fo  much  zeal,  that  they 
**~v~*»>  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  to  be 
communicated  to  the  reft  of  the  Englifh  Biihops, 
fetting  forth  in  a  very  high  ftrain  his  affeclion  to 
the  Church,  and  his  care  of  it :  And,  left  this 
piece  of  merit  fhould  have  been  (lifted  by  San- 
croft,  they  lent  a  copy  of  it  to  the  prefs  ,  which 
was  a  greater  reproach  to  them  than  a  fervice  to 
the  Duke,  wha  could  not  but  defpife  fuch  abjecl: 
and  indecent  flattery.  The  proceedings  againft  Con 
venticles  were  now  like  to  be  fcverer  than  ever  : 
All  the  fines,  that  were  fet  fo  high  by  law,  that 
they  were  never  before  levied,  big  on  fome  par 
ticular  inftances,  were  now  ordered  to  be  levied 
without  exception.  All  people  upon  that  faw, 
they  muft  either  conform  or  be  quite  undone.  The 
Chancellor  laid  down  a  method  for  proceeding 
againft  all  offenders  punctually :  And  the  Trea- 
furer  was  as  rigorous  in  ordering  all  the  fines  .to  be 
levied. 

They  pro-  When  the  people  faw  this,  they  came  all  to 
ceeded  Church  again  :  And  that  in  fome  places  where  all 
with  great  fermons  had  been  difcontinued  for  many  years. 
everlty'  But  they  came  in  fo"  aukward  a  manner,  that  it 
was  vifible  they  did  not  mean  to  worfhip  God,  but 
only  to  ftay  fome  time  within  the  Church  wails  : 
And  they  were  either  talking  or  fleeping  all  the 
while.  Yet  moft  of  the  Clergy  feemed  to  be  tran- 
fported  with  this  change  of  their  condition,  and 
lent  up  many  panegyricks  of  the  glorious  fervices 
that  the  Duke  had  done  their  Church.  The  ene 
mies  of  Religion  obferved  the  ill  nature  of  the  one 
fide,  and  the  cowardlinefs  of  the  other,  and  pleafed 
themfelves  in  cenfuring  them  both.  And  by  this 
means  an  impious  and  atheiftical  leaven  began  to 
corrupt  moft  of  the  younger  fort.  This  has  fince 
that  time  made  a  great  progrefs  in  that  Kingdom, 
which  was  before  the  freeft  from  it  of  any  Nation 
in  Chriftendom.  The  beginnings  of  it  were  reck 
oned  from  the  Duke's  ftay  among  them,  and  from 

his 
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his  Court,  which  have  been  cultivated  fince  with   1682. 
much  care  and  but  too  much  fuccefs. 

About  the  end  of  the  year,  two  trials  gave  all 
people  fad  apprehenfions  of  what  they  were  to  look 
for.     One  Home  was  charged  by  a  kinfman  of  his 
own,  for  having  been   at  Bothwell  Bridge.     All 
Gentlemen  of  eitates  were  excepted  out  of  the  in 
demnity  :  So  he,  having  an  eitate,  could  have  no 
benefit  by  that.     One  fwore,  he  faw  him  go  into 
a  village,  and  feize  on  fome  arms  :  Another  fwore, 
he  faw  him   ride  towards  the  body  of  the  rebels  : 
But  none  did  fwear  that  they  faw  him  there.     He 
was  indeed  among  them  :  But  there  was  no  proof 
of  it.     And  he  proved,  that  he  was  not  in  the  com 
pany,   where  the  fingle  witnefs  fwore  he  faw  him 
feize  on   arms,  and  did  evidently  difcredit  him  : 
Yet  he  was  convicled  an,d  condemned  on  that  fin* 
gle  evidence,  that  was  fo  manifeftly  proved  to  be 
infamous.     Many  were  fenfible  of  the  mifchiev- 
oufnefs  of  fuch  a  precedent :  And  great  applica 
tions  were  made  to  the  Duke  for  faving  his  life  : 
But  he   was   not  born  under  a  pardoning  planet. 
Lord  Aberdeen,  the  Chancellor,  profecuted  Home 
with  the  more  rigour,  becaufe  his  own  grandfa 
ther  had  fuffered  in  the  late  times  for  bearing  arms 
on  the  King's  fide,  and  Home's  father  was  one  of 
the  Jury  that  caft  him.     The  day  of  his  execution 
was  fet  to  be  on  the  fame  day  of  the  year  on  v/hich 
Lord  Stafford  had   fuffered  ;  which  was  thought 
done  in  complement  to  the  Duke,  as  a  retaliation 
for  his  blood.     Yet   Home's  infamous  kinfman, 
who  had,fo  bafely  fworn  againil  him,  lived  not  to 
fee  his  execution  ;  for  he  died  before  it  full  of  hor 
ror  for   what  he  had   done.     Another  trial  went 
much  deeper  -9  and  the  confequences  of  it  (truck  a 
terror  into  the  whole  country. 

One  Weir  of  Blakewood,  that   managed   the 
Marquis  of  Douglafs's  concerns,  was  accufed  of 
treafon  for  having   kept  company   with  one  that- 
had  been  in  the  bufinefs  of  Bothweil  -Bridge.  Blake  - 
4.  '  wood 
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wood  pleaded  for  himfelf,  that  the  perfon,  on  whofe 
account  he   was  now  profecuted   as  an  abettor  of 
traitors,  had  never  been  marked  out  by  the  go 
vernment  by  procefs  or  proclamation.     It  did  not 
fo  much  as  appear  that  he  had  ever  fufpecled  him 
upon  that   account.     He   had  lived   in  his  awn 
houfe  quittly  for  fome  years  after  that  rebellion, 
before  he  employed  him  :  And  if  the  government 
feemed  to   forget  his  crime,  it  was   no  wonder  if 
others  entered  into  common  dealings  with  him. 
All  the  lawyers  were  of  opinion,  that  nothing  could 
be  made  of  this  profecution  :  So  that  Blakewood 
made  ufe  of  no  fecret  application,  thinking  he  was 
in  no  danger.     But  the  Court  came  to  ?  ftrange 
fentence  in  this  matter,  by  thefe  fteps  :  They  judg 
ed,  that  all  men  who  fufpecled  any  to  have  been  in 
the  rebellion,  were  bound  to  difcover  fuch  their 
fufpicion,  and  to  give  no  harbour  to  fuch  perfons  : 
That  the  bare  fufpicion  made  it  treafon  to  harbour 
the  perfon  fufpected,  whether  he  was  guilty  or  not : 
That  if  any  perfon  was  under  fuch  a  fufpicion,  it 
was  to  be  prefumed  that  all   the  neighbourhood 
knew  it :  So  that  there  was  no  need  of  proving 
that   againft  any  particular  perfon,  fince  the  pre- 
fumption    of  law   did  prove   it :     And   it  being 
proved  that  the  perfon  with  whom  Blakewood  had 
converfed  lay  under  that  fufpicion,  Blakewood  was 
upon  that  condemned  as  guilty  of  high  treafon. 
This  was  fuch  a  conftructive   treafon,   that  went 
upon  fo   many  unreafonable  fuppofitions,  that  it 
fhcwed  the  fhamelefihefs  of  a  fort  of  men,  who 
had   been  for   forty   years   declaiming   againft   a 
parliamentary  attainder,  for  a  conftrudive  treafon 
in  the  cafe  of  the  Earl  of  Stafford,  and  did  now  in 
a  common  Court  of  Juftice  condemn  a  man  upon 
a  train  of  fo  many  inferences,  that  it  was  not  pof- 
fible  to  make  it  look  even  like  a  conftructive  trea 
fon.     The  day  of  his  execution  was  let :  And  tho' 
the  Marquis  of  Douglas  writ  earneftly  to  the  Duke 
for   his  pardon,  that  was  denied.     He  only  ob 
tained 
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tained  two  months  reprieve  for  making  up  his  ac-  1682. 
counts.  The  reprieve  was  renewed  once  or  twice  :  ^ -y^* 
So  Blakewood  was  not  executed.  This  put  all  the 
Gentry  in  a  great  fright :  Many  knew  they  were 
as  obnoxious  as  Blakewood  was  :  And  none  could 
have  the  comfort  to  know  that  he  was  fafe.  This 
revived  among  them  a  defign,  that  Lockhart  had 
let  on  foot  ten  years  before,  of-  carrying"  over  a 
Plantation  to  Carolina.  All  the  Prefbytenan  party 
faw  they  were  now  difmherited  of  a  main  part  of 
their  birth-right,  of  choofing  their  reprefentatives 
in  Parliament :  And  upon  that  they  faid,  they 
would  now  feek  a  country  where  they  might  live 
undifturbed,  as  freemen,  and  as  Chrillians.  The 
Duke  encouraged  the  motion  :  He  was  glad  to 
have  many  untoward  people  fent  far  away,  who  he 
reckoned  would  be  ready  upon  the  firft  favourable 
conjuncture,  to  break  out  into  a  new  rebellion. 
Some  Gentlemen  were  lent  up  to  treat  with  the 
Patentees  of  Carolina  :  They  did  not  like  the  go 
vernment  of  thofe  Palatinates,  as  they  were  called  : 
Yet  the  profpect  of  fo  great  a  Colony  obtained  to 
them  all  the  conditions  they  propofed.  I  was 
made  acquainted  with  all  the  fteps  they  made  ; 
for  thofe  who  were  fent  up  were  particularly  re 
commended  to  me.  In  the  negotiation  this  ya§r 
there  was  no  mixing  with  the  male-contents  in 
England  :  Only  they  who  were  fent  up  went  among 
them,  and  informed  them  of  the  opprefTions  they 
lay  under  j  in  particular  of  the  terror  with  which 
this  fentence  againfl  Blakewood  had  (Truck  them 
all.  The  Court  refolved  to  profecute  that  farther : 
For  a  Proclamation  was  iffued  out  in  the  begi/i- 
ning  of  the  year  eighty  three,  by  which  the  King 
ordered  circuit  Courts  to  be  fent  round  the  We- 
flcrn  and  Southern  Counties,  to  enquire  after  all 
who  had  been  guilty  of  harbouring  or  cortverfing 
with  thofe  who  had  been  in  rebellion,  even  tho* 
there  had  been  neither  procefs  nor  proclamation 
ifiued  out  againft  them.  He  alfo  ordered,  that 
VQL.  II.  N  all 
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all  who  were  found  guilty  of  fuch  converfe  with 
them  mould  be  profecuted  as  traitors.  This  in- 
quifition  was  to  lait  three  years  :  And  at  the  end 
of  that  time  all  was  to  conclude  in  a  full  indem 
nity  to  fuch  as  fhould  not  be  then  under  profecu- 
tion.  But  the  indemnity  was  to  take  place  imme 
diately  to  all  fuch  as  Ihould  take  the  Teft.  This 
was  perhaps  fuch  a  Proclamation  as  the  world  had 
not  feen  fince  the  days  of  the  Duke  of  Alva.  Upon 
it  great  numbers  run  in  to  take  the  Teft,  declar 
ing  at  the  lame  time  that  they  took  it  againlt  their 
conferences  :  But  they  would  do  any  thing  to  be 
fafe.  Such  as  refolved  not  to  take  it  were  trying 
how  to  fettle  or  fell  their  eftates  ;  and  refolved  to 
leave  the  country,  which  'was  now  in  a  very  op- 
prefTed  and  defperate  Itate. 

Affairs  in       But  I  mult  next  turn  again  to  the  affairs  of  Eng- 
En&landi  ]an(^  The  Court  was  every  where  triumphant.  The 
Duke  was  highly  complimented  by  all,  and  feem- 
ed  to  have  overcome  all  difficulties.     The  Court, 
not  content  with  all  their  victories,  refolved  to  free 
\themfelves  from  the  fears  of  troublefome  Parlia 
ments  for  the  future.     The  Cities  and  Boroughs 
of  England  were  invited,  and  prevailed  on,  to  de- 
•Ail  Char-  iponftrate   their  loyalty,  by  furrendririg  up  their 
ters  of      "Charters,  and   taking   new  ones  modelled  as  the 
Towns      Court  thought  fit.     It  was  much  queftioned,  whe- 
rendredi^  t^ier  tno^e  furrenders  were  good  in  law  or  not :  It 
the  King,  was  fa  id,  that  thofe  who  were   in  the  government 
in  Corporations,  and  had  their  Charters  and  Seals 
truited  to  their  keeping,  were  not  the  proprietors 
nor  matters  of  thole  rights:  They  could  not  ex- 
tinguifh  thofe  Corporations,  nor  part  with  any  of 
their  privileges.     Others  laid,  that  whatever  might 
be  objected  to  the  reafon  and  equity  of  the  thing, 
yet,  when  the  Seal  of  a  Corporation  was   put  to 
any  deed,  fuch  a.  deed  was  good    in    law.     The 
matter  goes  beyond  my  ikill  in  law  to  determine 
it  :  This  is  certain,  that  whatfoever  may  be  faid 
in  law,  there. -is*  no  fort  of -theft  or  perfidy  more 
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criminal  than   for  a  body  of  men,  whom  their    1682. 
neighbours  have  trufted  with  their  concerns,  to  flea!  ^Y^ 
away  their  Charters,  and  affix  their  Seals  to  fuch 
a  deed,  betraying   in  that   their   trufl   and    their 
oaths.     In  former  ages  Corporations  were  jealous 
of  their  privileges  and  cudoms  to  excefs  and  fu- 
perflition  :  So  that  it  looked  like  a  ftrange  dege 
neracy,  when  all  thefe  were  now  delivered  up  ;  and 
this  on  defign  to  pack  a  Parliament,    that  might 
make  way  for  a  Popifh  King.     So  that,  inftead  of 
fecuring  us  from  Popery  under  fuch  a  Prrnce,  thefe 
perfons  were  now  contriving  ways  to  make  all  eafy 
to  him.     Popery  at  all  times  has  looked  odious 
and  cruel  :  Yet  what  the  Emperor  had  lately  done 
in  Hungary,  and  what   the   King  of  France  was 
then  doing  againft   Proteftants    in  that  Kingdom, 
mewed   that  their  Religion  was  as  perfidious  and 
cruel  in  this  age,  as  it  had  been  in  the  lad  :  And  by 
the  Duke's  government  of  Scotland,  all  men  did 
fee  what  was   to  be  expecled  from  him.     All  this 
laid  together,  the  whole  looked   like   an   extrava 
gant  fit  of  madnefs  :  Yet  no  part  of  it  was  fo  un 
accountable,  as  the  high  drains  to  which  the  Uni- 
verfities  and  mod  of  the  Clergy  were  carried.    The 
Non-conformids  were  now  profecuted  with  much 
exigernefs.     This  was  vifibly  let  on  by  the  Papids  : 
And  it  was  wifely  done  of  them  ;  tor  they  knew 
how   much    the   Non-conformifts  were  fet  againft 
them  ;  and  therefore  they   made  ule  of  the  indif-' 
creet  heat  of  fome  angry  Clergymen  to  ruin  them  : 
This  they  knew  would  render  the   Clergy  odious, 
and  give  the  Papifts  great  advantages  againd  them, 
"  if  ever  they  ihould  run  into  an  oppofition  to  their 
defigns, 

At  Midfummer  a  new  conted  difcovered,  how  Thedif- 
little  the  Court  refoivcd  to  regard  either  juftice  Pure  con- 
or  decency.     The  Court  had  carried  the  election  "^she- 
of  Sir  John  Moor  to  be"  Mayor  "of  tlie  City   of  ,i&  Of 
London  at  Michaelmas  eigluy  one.     He  was  the 
Alderman  on  whom  the  election  Tell  in  courfe.  Yet 
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ibme  who  knew  him  well  were  for  fecting  him  afide, 
as  one  whom  the  Court  would  eafily  manage.    He 
had  been  a  Non  conformiit  himfelf,  till   he  gFew 
ib  rich,  that  he  had  a  mind   to  go  thro'  the  dig 
nities  of  the  City  :  But  tho'  he  conformed  to  the 
Church,  yet  he  was  {till  looked  on,  as  one  that  in 
his  heart  favoured  the  Sectaries :   And  upon  this 
occafion  he  perfuaded  fome  of  their  preachers,  to 
go  among  their  congregations  to  get  votes  for  him. 
Others,  who  knew  him  to  be  a  flexible  and  faint 
hearted    man,  oppofed  his    election  :  Yet   it   was 
carried  for  him.     The  oppofition  that  was  made 
to  his  election  had  fharpned  him  fo  much,  that  he 
became  in   all   things   compliant  to  the  Court,  in 
particular  to  Secretary  Jenkins,  who  took  him  in 
to  his  own  management.     When  the  day  came,  in 
which  the  Mayor  uled    to  drink  to    one,   and    to 
mark  him  out    for  Sheriff,  he  drank  to  North,  a 
merchant  that  was  brother  to   the  Chief  Juftice. 
Upon  that  it  was  pretended,  that  this  ceremony 
was  not  a  bare    nomination,   which  'the  common 
Hall  might  receive  or  refufe,  as  they  had  a  mind 
to  it  •,  but  that  this  made  the  Sheriff,  and  that  the 
common  Hall  was    bound  to  receive  and  confirm 
him  in  courie,  as  the  King  did  the  Mayor.     On 
the  other  hand   it  was  faid,  that  the  right  was  to 
be  determined  by  the  Charter,  which  granted  the 
election  of  the  Sheriffs  to  the  citizens  of  London  -, 
and   that,  whatever  cuftoms  had  crept  in  among 
them,  the   right   (till   lay  where   the  Charter  had1 
lodged  it  among  the  citizens.     But  the  Court  was 
refolved  to  carry  this  point :  And  they  found  or 
ders  that   had  been  made  irvthe  City  concerning; 
this  particular,  which  gave  fome  colour  to  this  pre- 
tenfion  of  the  Mayor's.     So  he  claimed  it  on  Mid- 
fummer  day  -,  and  faid,  the  common  Hall  were  to 
go  and  elect  one  Sheriff,  and  to  confirm  the  other 
that  had  been  declared,  by  him.     The  Hall  on  the 
other  hand  faid,  that  the  right  of  choofing  both 
was  in  them.     The  old  Sheriffs  put  it  according 
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ro  cuflom  to  a  poll  :   And  it  was  vitible,  the  much 
greater  number  was  againil  the  Lord  Mayor.  The 
Sheriffs  were  always  understood  to  be  the  officers 
of  that  Court  :  So  the  adjourning   it  belonged  to 
them  :   Yet  the  Mayor  adjourned  the  Court ;  which 
they  faid  he  had  no  power  to  do,  and  ib  went  on 
with  the  poll.     There  was  no  diforder  in  the  whole 
progrefs  of  the  matter,  if  that  was  not  to  be  called 
one,  that  they  proceeded  after  the  Mayor  had  ad 
journed  the  poll.     But  tho'  the  Mayor's  party  car 
ried  themfeives  with  great  infolence,  towards  the 
other  party,  yet  they  ihewed  on  this  occafion  more 
temper  than  could  have  been   expected   from  fo 
great  a  body,  who  thought  their  rights  were  now- 
invaded.     The  Mayor  upon   this  reiblved  to  take 
another  poll,  to  which  none  fhould  be  admitted, 
but   thoie  who  were   contented   to  vote  only   for 
one,  and  to  approve  his  nomination  tor  the  other. 
And  it  was  reiblved,  that  his  poll  fhould   be  that, 
by  which  the  bufincfs  fhould  be  fettled  :  And  tho' 
the  Sheriffs  poll  exceeded  his   by  many  hundreds, 
yet  order  was  given  to  return  thofe  on  theMayor*s 
poll,  and  that  they  fhould  be  fworn  •,  and  fo  thofe 
of  the    Sheriffs  poll  fhould  be  left  to  feek  their 
remedy  by  law,  where  they  could  find  it.     Box, 
who  was  chofen  by  the  Mayor's  party  and  joined 
to  North,  had  no  mind  to  ferve  upon  fo  doubtful 
an  election,  where  fo  many  actions  would  lie,  if  it 
was  judged  againft  them  at  law  :  And  he  could 
not  be  perfuaded  to  hold  it.     So  it  was  neceffary 
to  call  a  new  common  Hall,  and  to  proceed  to  a 
new  election  :  And  then,   without  any  Proclama 
tion  made  as  was  ufual,  one  in  a  corner  near  the 
Mayor  named  Rich,  and  about  thirty  more  ap 
plauded  it,  the  reft  of  thofe  in  the  Hall,  that  was 
full  of  people  and  of  noife,  hearing  nothing  of  it. 
Upon  this  it  was  faid,  that  Rich  was  chofen  with 
out  any  contradiction  :  And  fo  North  and  Rich 
were  returned,  and  fworn  Sheriffs  for  the  enfuing 
year.     The  violence  and  the  injuftice  with  which 
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matter  was  managed,  ihewed,  that  the  Court  was 
refolved  to  carry  that  point  at  any  rate  :  And  this 
gave  great  occafions  of  jealoufy,  that  fome  wicked 
defign  was  on  foot,  for  which  it  was  necelTary,  in  the 
firil  place  to  be  fure  of  favourable  Juries. 

Lord  Shaftfbury  upon  this,  knowing  how  ob 
noxious  he  was,  went  out  of  England.  His  voyage 
was  fatal  to  him  :  He  juft  got  to  Am  Herd  am  to 
die  in  it.  Of  the  lafb  parts  of  his  life  I  mail  have 
fome  occafion  to  make  mention  afterwards.  When 
Michaelmas  day  came,  thofe  who  found  how  much 
they  had  been  deceived  in  Moor,  refolved  to  choofe 
a  Mayor  that  might  be  depended  on.  The  poll 
was  clofed  when  the  Court  thought  they  had  'the 
majority :  But  upon  cafling  it  up  it  appeared  they 
had  loft  it :  So  they  fell  to  canvafs  it :  And  they 
made  fuch  exceptions  to  thofe  of  the  other  fide, 
that  they  discounted  as  many  voices  as  gave  them 
the  majority.  This  was  alib  managed  in  fo  grofs 
a  manner,  that  it  was  vifible  the  Court  was  re 
folved  by  fair  or  foul  means  to  have  the  govern  3 
ment  of  the  City  in  their  own  hands.  But  be- 
caufe  they  would  not  be  at  this  trouble,  nor  run 
this  hazard  every  year,  it  was  refolved  that  the 
Charter  of  the  City  muft  either  be  given  up,  or 
be  adjudged  to  the  King.  The  former  was  much 
the  eafier  way  :  So  great  pains  was  taken  to  ma 
nage  the  next  election  of  the  commoa  Council, 
fo  as  that  they  might  be  tractable  in  this  ppint. 
There  was  much  injuftice  complained  of,  in  many 
of  the  wards  of  the  City,  both  in  the  poll,  and  m 
the  returns  that  were  made,  In  order  to  the  diiv 
sibling  all  the  DiiTenters  from  having  a  vote  in 
that  election,  the  Bilhop  and  Clergy  of  London 
were  prefied  by  the  Court  to  profecutc  them  in  the 
Church  Courts,  that  fo  they  might  excommuni 
cate  them  •,  which  fome  lawyers  thought  would 
render  them  incapable  to  vote,  tho'  oth.r  lawyers 
were  very  poiitively  of  another  opinion.  It  is  cer 
tain  it  s;avc  at  leaft  a  colour  -jo  -d'eny  their  votes. 
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The  Bimop  of  London  began  to  apprehend,  that  1682. 
things  were  running  too  fall,  and  was  backward  t— •v—* 
in  the  matter.  The  Clergy  of  the  City  refufed  to 
make  prefentments :  The  law  laid  that,  on  the 
Churchwardens  :  And  fo  they  would  not  meddle 
officiouily.  The  King  was  difpleafed  with  them 
for  their  remiffnefs  :  But  after  ail  the  practices  of 
the  Court,  in  the  returns  of  the  common  Council 
of  the  City,  they  could  not  bring  it  near  an  equa 
lity  for  delivering  up  their  Charter.  Jenkins  ma 
naged  the  whole  buiinefs  of  the  City  with  fo  many 
indirect  practices,  that  the  reputation  he  had  for 
probity  was  much  blemifhed  by  it :  He  feemed  to 
think  it  was  neceffary  to  bring  the  City  to  a  de  • 
pendence  on  the  Court  in  the  faireft  methods  he 
could  fall  on  ;  and,  if  thefe  did  not  fucceed,  that 
then  he  was  to  take  the  mbft  effectual  ones,  hop 
ing  that  a  good  intention  would  excufe  bad  prac 
tices. 

The  Earl  of  Sunderland  had  been  difgraced  af-  Changes 
ter  the  Exclufion  Parliaments,  as  they  were  now  m  the 
called,  were  diffolved  :  But  the  King  had  fo  en-  ™dqw- 
tire  a  confidence   in   him,  and  Lady  Portfmouth  rclsamong 
was  fo  much  in  his  interefbs,  that  upon  great  fub-  them, 
millions  made  to  the  Duke,  he  was  again  reftored 
to  be  Secretary  this  winter.     Lord  Hyde  was  the 
perfon  that  difpofed  the  Duke  to   it :   Upon  that 
Lord  Halifax  and  he  fell  to  be  in  ill  terms ;  for 
he  hated  Lord  Sunderland  beyond  expreflion,  tho* 
he   had  married  his  filler.     From  Lord  Sunder- 
land's   returning  to  his  poft,  ail  men   conclud 
ed,  that   his   declaring   as  he  did  for  the  Exclu- 
fion,  was  certainly  done  by  direction  from  the  King, 
who  naturally  loved  craft  and  a  double  game,  that 
fo  he  might  have  proper  inflruments  to  work  by, 
which   way  foever  he  had   turned  himfelf  in  that 
affair.     The  King  was  the  more  defirous  to  have 
Lord  Sunderland  again  near  him,  that  he  might 
have  fome  body  about  him,  who  underftood  fo 
reign  affairs,     Jenkins  vwderftood   nothing  :  But 
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he  had  fo  much  credit  with  the  high  Church  party, 
that  he  was  of  great  ufe  to  the  Court.  Lord  Con- 
way  was  brought  in  to  be  the  other  Secretary,  who 
was  fo  very  ignorant  of  foreign  affairs,  that  his 
province  being  the  North,  when  one  of  the  foreign 
minifters  talked  to  him  of  the  Circles  of  Germany, 
it  amazed  him  :  He  could  not  imagine  what  Cir 
cles  had  to  do  with  affairs  of  flate.  He  was  now 
difmifTed.  Lord  Halifax  and  Lord  Hyde  fell  to  be 
in  an  open  war,  and  were  both  much  hated.  Lord 
Halifax  charged  Hyde,  who  was  at  this  time  made 
Earl  of  Rocheiter,  with  bribery,  for  having  farm 
ed  a  branch  of  the  revenue  much  lower  than  had 
been  proffered  for  it.  Lord  Halifax  acquainted 
the  King  firft  with  it :  And,  as  he  told  me,  he . 
defired  Lord  Rochefter  himfelf  to  examine  into  it, 
he  being  inclined  to  think  it  was  rather  an  abufe 
put  on  him,  than  corruption  in  himfelf.  But  he 
law  Lord  Rochefler  was  cold  in  the  matter,  and 
inftead  of  profecuting  any  for  it,  protected  all 
concerned  in  it.  He  laid  the  complaint  before  the 
King  and  Council :  And  to  convince  the  King 
how  ill  a  bargain  he  had  made,  the  complainers 
offered,  if  he  would  break  the  bargain,  to  give  him 
4coool.  more  than  he  was  to  have  from  the  far 
mers.  He  looked  alfo  into  the  other  branches  of 
the  revenue,  and  found  caufe  to  fufpecl:  much  cor 
ruption  in  every  one  of  them  :  And  he  got  under 
takers  to  offer  at  a  farm  of  the  whole  revenue. 
In  this  he  had  all  the  Court  on  his  fide  :  For  the 
King  being  now  refolved  to  live  on  his  revenue, 
without  putting  himfelf  on  a  Parliament,  he  was 
forced  on  a  great  reduction  of  expence  :  So  that 
many  payments  run  in  arrear  :  And  the  whole 
Court  was  fo  ill  paid,  that  the  offering  any  thing 
that  would  raife  the  revenue,  and  blemifh  the  ma 
nagement  of  the  treafury,  was  very  acceptable  to 
all  in  it.  Lord  Rochester  was  alfo  much  hated  : 
But  the  Duke  and  the  Lady  Portfmouth  both  pro- 
teded  the  Earl  of  Rochefter  fo  powerfully,  that 
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even  propofitions  to  the  King's  advantage,  which    1682. 
blemifhed   him,    were  not    hsarkned   tfo.      This  **s*v~^J 

touched  in  too  tender  a  place  to  admit  of  a  recon 
ciliation :  The  Duke  forgot  all  Lord  Halifax's 
fervice  in  the  point  of  the  Exclufion  :  And  the 
dearnefs  that  was  between  them,  was  now  turned 
upon  this  to  a  coldnefs,  and  afterwards  to  a  moft 
violent  enmity.  Upon  this  occafion  Lord  Halifax 
fent  for  me,  (for  I  went  no  more  near  any  that  be 
longed  to  the  Court,;  and  he  told  me  the  whole 
matter.  I  afked  him  how  he  flood  with  the  King : 
He  anfwered,  that  neither  he  nor  I  had  the  mak 
ing  of  the  King  :  God  had  made  him  of  a  parti 
cular  compofition.  He  laid,  he  knew  what  the 
King  faid  to  himfelf :  I  afked  him,  if  he  knew  like- 
wife  what  he  faid  to  others ;  for  he  was  apt  to  fay 
to  his  feveral  Minifters,  whatfoever  he  thought 
would  pleafe  them,  as  long  as  he  intended  to  make 
ufe  of  them.  By  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Not 
tingham  the  Seals  were  given  to  North,  who  was 
made  Lord  Guilford.  He  had  not  the  virtues  of 
his  predecefTor  :  But  he  had  parts  far  beyond  him  : 
They  were  turned  to  craft  :  So  that  whereas  the 
former  feemed  to  mean  well  even  when  he  did  ill, 
this  man  was  believed  to  mean  ill  even  when  he 
did  well.  The  Court  finding  that  the  City  of  Lon 
don  could  not  be  wrought  on  to  furrender  their 
Charter,  refolved  to  have  it  condemned  by  a  judg 
ment  in  the  King's  bench.  Jones  had  died  in  May  r 
So  now  Pollexphen  and  Treby  were  chiefly  relied 
on  by  the  City  in  this  matter.  Sawyer  was  the 
Attorney  General,  a  dull  hot  man,  and  forward 
to  ferre  all  the  defigns  of  the  Court.  He  under 
took  by  the  advice  of  Saunders,  a  learned  but  a 
very  immoral  man,  to  overthrow  the  Charter. 

The  two  points   upon  which  they  refted  the  Theargu- 
caufe  wore,  that  the  Common  Council  had  petiti-  ™edntas/°r 
oned  the  King,  upon  a  prorogation  of  Parliament,  gajnft  the 
that  it  might  meet  on  the  day  to  which  it  was  pro-  Charter 
FOgued,    and  had  taxed  th,e  prorogation  as  that  °fLon- 
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1 682.  which  occafioned  a  delay  of  juftice  :  This  was  con-' 
ftrued  to  be  the  raifing  {"edition,  and  the  pofiefling 
the  people  with  an  ill  opinion. of  the  King  and  his 
government,  The  other  point  was,  that  the  City 
had  impofed  new  taxes  on  their  wharfs  and  mar 
kets,  which  was  an  invafion  of  the  liberty  of  the 
fubjecl,  and  contrary  to  law.  It  was  faid,  that  all 
that  the  Crown  gave  was  forfei table  back  to  the 
Crown  again,  upon  a  male-verfation  of  the  body  ; 
and  that  as  the  Common  Council  was  the  body  of 
the  City,  chofen  by  all  the  citizens,  fo  they  were 
all  involved,  in  what  the  Common  Council  did : 
And  they  inferred,  that  fmce  they  had  both  fcan- 
dalized  the  King's  government,  and  opprefled  their 
fellow  fubjects,  they  had  thereupon  forfeited  their 
liberties  :  Many  precedents  were  brought  of  the 
feizing  on  the  liberties  of  Towns  and  other  Cor 
porations,  and  of  extinguifhing  them. 

The  arguments  againft  this  were  made  by  Tre- 
by,  then  the  Recorder  of  London,  and  Pollex- 
phen,  who  argued  about  three  hours  apiece.  They 
laid  it  down  for  a  foundation,  that  trading  Corpo 
rations  were  immortal  bodies,  for  the  breeding  a 
fucceflion  of  trading  men,  and  for  perpetuating  a 
fund  of  publick  chambers,  for  the  eitaces  of  or 
phans  and  trufts  and  for  all  pious  endowments: 
That  crimes  committed,  by  perfons  entrufted  in 
the  government  of  them,  were  perfonal  things, 
which  were  only  chargeable  on  thofe  who  com 
mitted  them,  but  could  not  affect  the  whole  body  : 
The  treafon  of  a  Biihop,  or  a' Clerk,  only  forfeited 
his  title,  but  did  not  diflblve  the  Biflioprick,  or 
Benefice:  So  the  magiftrates  only  were  to  be  pu- 
niflied  for  their  own  crimes :  An  entailed  eflate, 
when- a  tenant  for  life  was  attainted,  was  not  for 
feited  to  the  King,  but  went  to  the  next  in  remain 
der  upon  his  death.  The  government  of  a  city, 
which  was  a  temporary  ad miniftration,  veiled  no 
property  ii}  ;the  rnagiftrates :  And  therefore  they 
nothing  to  forfeit,  bur  what  belonged  to  them- 
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felvcs :  There  were  alfo  exprefs  acts  of  Parliament 
made  in  favour  of  the  City,  that  it  mould  not  be 
punifhed,  for  the  mifdemeanors  of  thofe  who  bore 
office  in  it :  They  anfwered  the  great  objection, 
that  was  brought  from  the  forfeitures  of  fomc  Ab 
beys,  on  the  attainder  of  their  Abbots  in  King 
Henry  the  eighth's  time,  that  there  were  peculiar 
laws  made  at  that  time,  upon  which  thofe  for 
feitures  were  grounded,  which  had  been  repealed 
fince  that  time  :  All  thofe  forfeitures  were  con 
firmed  in  Parliament :  And  that  purged  all  defects  : 
The  Common  Council  was  a  felected  body,  chofen 
for  particular  ends  :  And  if  they  went  beyond 
thefe,  they  were  liable  to  be  punifhed  for  it :  If 
the  petition  they  offered  the  King  was  feditious, 
the  King  might  proceed  againft  every  man 
that  was  concerned  in  it  :  And  thofe  upon 
whom  thofe  taxes  had  been  levied,  might  bring 
their  actions  againft  thofe  who  had  levied  them  : 
But  it  feemed  very  ftrange,  that  when  none  of 
the  petitioners  were  proceeded  againft  for  any 
thing  contained  in  that  petition,  and  when  no  acti 
ons  were  brought  on  the  account  of  thofe  taxes, 
that  the  whole  body  fhould  fuffer  in  common  for 
that,  which  none  of  thofe,  who  were  immediately 
concerned  in  it,  had  been  fo  much  as  brought  in 
queftion  for,  in  any  Court  of  law  :  If  the  Common 
Council  petitioned  more  earneftly  than  was  fitting 
for  the  fitting  of  the  Parliament,  that  ought  to  be 
afcribed  to  their  zeal  for  the  King's  fafety,  and  for 
the  eftablifhed  Religion  :  And  it  ought  not  to  be 
flrained  to  any  other  fenfe,  than  to  that  which  they 
profefs,  in  the  body  of  their  petition,  much  lefs 
to  be  carried  fo  far  as  to  difiblve  the  whole  body  on 
that  account :  And  as  for  the  tolls  and  taxes,  thefe 
were  things  practifed  in  all  the  Corporations,  of 
England,  and  feemed  to  be  exactly  according  to 
law  :  The  City  fince  the  fire  had,  at  a  vaft  charge, 
made  their  wharfs  and  markets  much  more  noble 
and  convenient,  than  they  were  befqre  :  And  therj;- 
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fore  they  might  well  deny  the  benefit  of  them  to 
thofe,  who  would  not  pay  a  new  rate,  that  they 
fet  on  them  for  the  payment  of  the  debt  contracted 
in  building  them :  This  was  not  the  impofing  a 
tax,  but  the  railing  a  rent  out  of  a  piece  of  ground, 
which  the  City  might  as   well  do,  as  a  man  who 
rebuilds  his  houfe  may  raife  the  rent  of  it :  All  the 
precedents  that  were  brought  were  examined  and 
anfwered  :  Some  Corporations  were  deferted,  and 
ib  upon  the  matter  difTolved  themfelves :    Judg 
ments  in  fuch  cafes  did  not  tally  with  this  in  hand  : 
The  feizing  on  the  liberties  of  a  Corporation  did 
not  diffolve  the  body  •,  for  when  a  Bifhop  dies  the 
King  feizes  the  temporalties  ^  but  the  Corporation 
Hill  fubfifts  ;  and  they  are  reftored  to  the  next  in 
cumbent*     There  were  indeed  fome  very  flrange 
precedents  made  in  Richard  the  fecond's  time: 
But  they  were  followed   by  as  ftrange  a  reverfe  : 
The  Judges  were  hanged  for  the   judgments  they 
gave  :  They  alfb  infifted  on  the  effects  that  would 
follow  on  the  forfeiting  the  Charter  :  The  cuflom 
of  London  was  thereby  broken  :  All  the  publick 
endowments,  and  charities  lodged   with  the  City 
muft  revert  to  the  heirs  of  the  donors.     This  is  the 
fubilance  of  the  argument,  as  I  had  it  from  Pol- 
lexphen.     As  for  the  more  intricate  points  of  law, 
I  meddle  not  with  them,    but  leave  them  to  the 
learned  men  of  that  profeflion.     When  the  matter 
was  brought  near  judgment,  Saunders,  who  had 
planned  the  whole  thing,  was  made  Chief  Juftice. 
Pemberton,  who  was  not  fatisfied  in  the  point,  be 
ing  removed  to  the  Common  Pleas,  upon  North's 
advancement.      Dolben,    a  Judge  of  the  King's 
bench,  was  found  not  to  be  clear  :  So  he  was  turn- 
Judgment  ed  out,    and  Withins  came   in  his  room.     When 
given  m    fentence  was  to  be  given,  Saunders  was  ftruck  with 
jere  "        an  apoplexy  :  So  he  could  not  come  into  Court : 
But  he  fent  his  judgment  in  writing,  and  died  a 
few  days  after.     The  fentence  was  given  without 
the  folemnity  that  was  ufual  upon  great  occafions : 

The 
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The  Judges  were  wont  formerly  in  delivering  their 
opinions  to  make  long  arguments,  in  which  they 
fet  forth  the  grounds  of  law  on  which  they  went, 
which  were  great  inftructions  to  the  Undents  and 
barrifters  :  But  that  had  been  laid  afide  ever  fmcc 
Hale's  time. 

The  judgment  now  given  was,  that  a  city  might 
forfeit  its  Charter  ;  that  the  male-verfations  of  the 
Common  Council  were  the  acls  of  the  whole  City, 
and  that  the  two  points  fet  forth  in  the  pleadings 
were  juft  grounds  for  the  forfeiting  of  a  Charter. 
Upon  which  premifTc3  the  proper  conclufion  feem- 
ed  to  be,  that  therefore  the  City  of  London  had 
forfeited  their  Charter  :  But  the  confequences  of 
that  were  fo  much  apprehended,  that  they  did  not 
think  fit  to  venture  on  it  :  So  they  judged,  that 
the  King  might  feize  the  liberties  of  the  City.  The 
Attorney  General  moved,  contrary  to  what  is  ufual 
in  fuch  cafes,  that  the  judgment  might  not  be  re 
corded.  And  upon  that,  new  endeavours  were 
ufed  to  bring  the  Common  Council  to  deliver  up 
their  Charter  :  Yet  that  could  not  be  compafled, 
tho'  it  was  brought  much  nearer  in  the  numbers  of 
the  voices,  than  was  imagined  could  ever  be  done. 

There  were  other  very  fevere  proceedings  at  this 
time  with  relation  to  particular  perfons.  Pilkinton  °  .  ' 

p  -  f  trpr*»  inner 

was  Sheriff  ot  London  the  former  year ;  an  honed 
but  an  indifcreet  man,  that  gave  himfelf  great  li 
berties  in  difcourfe.  He  being  defired  to  go  along 
with  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  to  complement 
the  Duke  upon  his  return  from  Scotland,  declined 
going,  and  reflected  on  him  as  one  concerned  in 
the  burning  of  the  City.  Two  Aldermen  faid  they 
heard  that,  and  fwore  it  againft  him.  Sir  Pati 
ence  Ward,  the  Mayor  of  the  former  year,  feeing 
him  go  in  to  that  difcourfe  had  diverted  him  from 
it,  but  heard  not  the  words  which  the  others  fwore 
to  :  And  he  depofed,  that  to  the  beft  of  his  remem 
brance  he  faid  not  thofe  words.  Pilkinton  was  call 
in  an  joeooo  1.  damages,  the  moft  exceilive  thar 

hud 
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168  2.  had  ever  been  given.  But  the  matter  did  not  flop 
there  :  Ward  was  indided  of  perjury,  it  being 
faid,  that  fince  he  fwore  that  the  words  were  not 
fpoken,  and  that  the  Jury  had  given  a  verdict  up 
on  the  evidence  that  they  were  fpoken,  by  confe- 
quence  he  was  guilty  of  perjury.  It  was  faid  on 
the  other  fide,  that  when  two  fwear  one  way,  and 
a  third  fwears  another  way,  a  Jury  may  believe  the 
two  better  than  the  one  :  But  it  is  not  certain  from 
thence  that  he  is  perjured  :  If  that  were  law,  no 
man  would  be  a  witnefs ;  if,  becaufe  they  of  the 
other  fide  were  believed,  he  Ihou Id  be  therefore 
convicted  of  perjury.  A  man's  fwearing  to  a  ne 
gative,  that  fuch  words  were  not  fpoken,  -did  only 
amount  to  this,  that  he  did  not  hear  them  :  And 
it  would  be  hard  to  prove,  that  he  who  fwore  fo, 
had  heard  them.  But  Ward  proved,  by  him  that 
took  the  trial  in  fhort  hand,  as  he  had  done  fome 
others  with  great  approbation,  that  he  had  faid, 
"'  To  the  beft  of  his  remembrance  thefe  words  were 
^•Jiot  fpoken  by  Pilkinton :"  Upon  which  JerTe- 
iies  had  then  faid,  that  his  invention  was  better 
than  his  memory  :  And  the  Attorney  General  in 
iumming  np  the  evidence  to  the  Jury  had  faid, 
they  ought  to  have  no  regard  to  Ward's  evidence, 
fmce  he  had  only  dcpofed  upon  his  memory.  Yet 
that  Jury  returned  Ward  guilty  of  perjury  :  And 
it  was  intended,  if  he  had  not  gone  out  of  the  way, 
to  have  fet  him  in  the  pillory.  The  truth  is,  Ju 
ries  became  at  that  time  the  fhame  of  the  nation, 
as  well  as  a  reproach  to  religion  :  For  they  were 
packt,  and  prepared  to  bring  in  verdicts  as  they 
were  directed,  and  not  as  matters  appeared  on  the 


evidence. 


1683.  Thus  affairs  were  going  onfall  the  year  eighty 
<^-v— ~t  two,  and  to  the  beginning  of  eighty  three.  The 
Ail  people  £arj  Of  Shaftibury  hud  been  for  making  ufe  of  the 
(TithVrrai  heat  the  City  was  in,  during  the  contett  about  the 
fears.  Sheriffs  j  and  thought  they- might  have  created  a 

great. 
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great  difturbance,  and  made  themfelves  mafters  of  1683. 
the  Tower :  And  he  believed,  the  firft  appearance 
of  the  lead  diforder  would  have  prevailed  on  the 
King  to  yield  every  thing.  The  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth,  who  underftood  what  a  rabble  was  and 
what  troops  were,  looked  on  this  as  a  mad  ex- 
pofing  of  themfelves  and  of  their  friends.  The 
Lords  Eflex  and  Ruffel  were  of  the  fame  mind. 
So  Lord  Shaftfbury,  feeing  they  could  not  be  en 
gaged  into  action,  flew  out  againft  them.  He 
faid,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  fent  into  the 
party  by  the  King  for  this  end,  to  keep  all  things 
quiet  till  the  Court  had  gained  its  point :  He  faid, 
Lord  Efiex  had  alfo  made  his  bargain,  and  was  to 
go  to  Ireland  -,  and  that  among  them  L(>rd  Rufiel 
was  deceived.  With  this  he  endeavoured  to  blalt 
them  in  the  City  :  They  ftudied  to  prevent  the  ill 
effects,  that  thofe  jealoufies  which  he  was  infufing 
into  the  citizens,  might  have  among  them.  •  So 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  gave  an  appointment  to 
Lord  Shaftfbury  or  fome  of  his  friends  to  meet  him, 
and  fome  others  that  he  fhould  bring  along  with  him, 
at  Shepherd's,  a  wine  merchant  in  whom  they  had  Mon- 
an  entire  confidence.  The  night  before  this  ap-  mouth 
pointment  Lord  RufTel  came  to  town,  on  the  ac- 
ceunt  of  his  uncle's  illnefs.  The  Duke  of  Mon-  herd 
mouth  went  to  him,  and  told  him  of  the  appoint 
ment,  and  defired  he  would  go  thither  with  him  : 
He  confented,  the  rather  becaufe  he  intended  to 
tafte  fome  of  that  merchant's  wine.  At  night  they 
went  with  Lord  Grey  and  Sir  Thomas  Armfbrong. 
When  they  came,  they  found  none  there  but  Rum- 
fey  and  Fergnfcn,  two  of  Lord  Shaf tibury's  tools 
that  he  employed  :  Upon  which,  they  feeing  no 
better  company  refolved  immediately  to  go  back. 
But  Lord  Ruffel  called  for  a  tafte  of  the  wines : 
And  while  they  were  bringing  it  up,  Rumfey  and 
Armftrong  fell  into  a  difcourfe  of  furprlzing  the 
guards.  Rumfey  fancied  it  might  have  been 
eafily  done:  Armilroag,  that  had  commanded 
•them,  Ihewed  him  his  miftakes.  This  was  no 

con- 
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confultation  about  what  was  to  be  done,  but  onfy 
about  what  might  have  been  done.  Lord  Ruffel 
fpoke  nothing  upon  the  fubject :  But  as  foon  as 
he  had  tailed  his  wines  they  went  away.  It  may 
feem,  that  this  is  too  light  a  paflage  to  be  told  fo 
copioufly  :  But  much  depends  on  it.  Lord  Shafts- 
bury  had  one  meeting  with  the  Earls  of  Eflex  and 
Salifbury  before  he  went  out  of  England.  Fear,  an 
ger,  and  difappointment,  had  wrought  fo  much 
on  him,  that  Lord  ElTex  told  me  he  was  much 
broken  in  his  thoughts :  His  notions  were  wild 
and  impracticable  :  And  he  was  glad  that  he  was 
gone  out  of  England  ;  But  faid,  that  he  had  done 
them  already  a  great  deal  of  mifchief,  and  would 
have  done  more  if  he  had  flayed.  As  foon  as  he 
was  gone,  the  Lords  and  all  the  chief  men  of  the 
party  faw  their  danger  from  forward  Sheriffs, 
willing  Juries,  mercenary  Judges,  and  bold  wit- 
jierTes.  So  they  refolved  to  go  home,  and  be 
filent,  to  fpeak  and  to  meddle  as  little  as  might 
be  in  publick  bufinefs,  and  to  let  the  prefent  ill 
temper,  the  Nation  was  fallen  into  wear  out :  For 
they  did  not  doubt  but  the  Court,  efpecially  as  it 
was  now  managed  by  the  Duke,  would  foon  bring 
the  Nation  again  into  its  wits,  by  their  ill  conduit 
and  proceedings.  All  that  was  to  be  done  was, 
to  keep  up  as  much  as  they  could  a  good  fpirit 
with  relation  to  elections  of  Parliament,  if  one 
fhould  be  called. 

Mon.  The  Duke  of  Monmouth  refolved  to  be  advifed 

mouth      chiefly  by  Lord  EfTex.     He  would  not  be  alone  in 

o^ers"16  that'  but  named  .Lord  Ruffel>    againfl  whom  no 
meet        objection  could  lie :    And  next  to  him  he  named 
often  to-   Algernoon  Sidney,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Leicefter, 
gether.      a   man  of  moft  extraordinary  courage,    a  fleady 
man,  even  to  obftinacy,    fincere,  but  of  a  rough 
and  boifterous  temper  that  could  not  bear  contra 
diction.     He  feemed  to  be  a  Chriftian,    but  in  a 
particular  form  of  his  own  :  He  thought,  it  was  to 
be  like  a  Diving  Philofophy  in  the  mind :  But  he 

was 
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was  againft  all  publick  worfhip,  and  every 
thing  that  looked  like  a  Church.  He  was  fliff  to 
all  republican  principles ;  and  fuch  an  enemy  to 
every  thing  that  looked  like  monarchy,  that  he  fee 
himfelf  in  a  high  oppofition  againft  Cromwell 
when  he  was  made  Protector.  He  had  ftudied  the 
hiftory  of  government  in  all  its  branches  beyond 
any  man  I  ever  knew.  He  was  AmbafTador  in 
Denmark  at  the  time  of  the  Reftoration,  but  did 
not  come  back  till  the  year  feventy  eight,  when 
the  Parliament  was  prefling  the  King  into  a  war. 
The  Court  of  France  obtained  leave  for  him  to  re 
turn.  He  did  all  he  could  to  divert  people  from 
that  war  :  So  that  fome  took  him  for  a  penfioner 
of  France  :  But  to  thofe  to  whom  he  duril  fpeak 
freely,  he  faid,  he  knew  it  was  all  a  juggle  ;  that 
our  Court  was  in  an  entire  confidence  with  France, 
and  had  no  other  defign  in  this  Ihew  of  a  war  but 
to  raife  an  army,  and  keep  it  beyond  fea  till  it  was 
trained  and  modelled.  Sidney  had  a  particular 
way  of  infinuating  himfelf  into  people  that  would 
hearken  to  his  notions,  and  not  contradict  him. 
He  tried  me  :  But  I  was  not  fo  fubmiffive  a  hearer : 
So  we  lived  afterwards  at  a  great  diftance.  He 
wrought  himfelf  into  Lord  ErTex's  confidence  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  he  became  the  mailer  of  his 
fpirit.  He  had  a  great  kindnefs  for  Lord  Howard, 
as  was  formerly  told  :  For  that  Lord  hated  both 
the  King  and  monarchy  as  much  as  he  himfelf  did. 
He  prevailed  on  Lord  Effex  to  take  Lord  Howard 
into  their  frcrets,  tho'  Lord  Eflex  had  exprefied 
fuch  an  ill  opinion  of  him  a  little  before  to  me,  as 
to  fay  he  wondrcd  how  any  man  would  truft  him 
felf  alone  with  him.  Lord  Rufiel,-tho'  his  coufin 
german,  had  the  fame  ill  opinion  of  him.  Yet 
Sidney  overcame  both  their  averfions.  Lord 
Howard  had  made  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  enter 
into  confidence  with  Sidney,  who  uieJ  to  fpeak 
very  (lightly  of  him,  and  to  fay,  it  was  all  one  to 
him  whether  James  Duke  of  York  or  James  Duke 
VQL,  II.  O  gf 
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of  Monmouth  was  to  fuceeed.     Yet  Lord  Howard 
perhaps  put  a  notion  into  him,  which  he  offered 
often  to  me,  that  a  Prince  who  knew  there  was  a 
flaw  in  his  title  would  always  govern  well,  and 
confider  himfelf  as  at  the  mercy  of  the  right  heir, 
if  he  was  not  in  all  things  in  the  interefts  and 
Jrearts  of  his  people,  which  was  often  neglected  by 
Princes  that  relied  on  an  undoubted  title.     Lord 
Howard,   by  a  trick  put  both  on  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  and  Sidney,  brought  them  to  be  ae- 
quainted.     He  told  Sidney  that  the  Duke  of  Mon 
mouth  was  refolved  to  come  iome  day  alone  and 
dine  with  him  :  And  he  made  the  Duke  of  Mon 
mouth  believe  that  Sidney  deiired  this,  that  fo  he 
might  not  feem  to  come  and  court  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  :  And  faid  that  fome  regard  was  to  be 
had  to  his  temper  and  age.     Hamden  was   alfo 
taken  into  their  fecret :  He  was  the  grandfon  of 
him  that  had  pleaded  the  caufe  of  England,  in 
the  point  of  the  ihip  money,    with  King  Charles1 
the  firft.     His  father  was' a  very  eminent  man, 
and  had  been  zealous  in  the  Exclufion  :  Pie  was 
a  young  man  of  great  parts ;  one  of  the  learnedeft 
Gentlemen  I  have  ever  known  ;  for  he  was  a  cri- 
tick  both  in  Latin,  Greek?  and  Plebrew  :  He  was 
a  man  of  great  heat  and  viyacity,  but  too  unequal 
in  his  temper*  He  had  once  great  principles  of 
religion:  But  he  was  much  corrupted  by  P.  Si 
mon's  converfation  at  Paris. 

With  theie  men  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  met 
treat  with  pften.     Plis  intereft  in  Scotland,  both  by  the  de- 
th^Scot-  Penc^ance  that  h^  wiie?s  great  eilate  brought  him, 
tjfh  Na-     but  chiefly  by  the  knowledge  he  had  of  their  affairs 
fion.         while  he  was  among  them,  and   by  the  confidence 
he  knew  they  had  all  in  him,  made  him  turn  his 
thoughts  much  towards  that  Kingdom,  as  the  pro- 
pereft  fcene  pf  action.     He  had  met  often  with 
Lord  Argile  while  he  was  in  London,  and  had 
many  conferences  with  him   of  the  flate  of  that 
Kingdom,    and  of  what  might  be  done  there: 
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And  he  thought  the  bufmefs  of  Carolina  was  a  ve-    1683. 
ry  proper  blind  to  bring  up  fome  of  the  Scotch  r 

Gentlemen,  under  the  appearance  of  treating  ab. 
that.  They  upon  this  agreed  to  fend  one  Aaron 
Smith  to  Scotland,  to  defire  that  fome  men  of  ab- 
folute  confidence  might  be  lent  up  for  that  end. 
So  when  the  Proclamation,  that  was  formerly 
mentioned,  was  published,  it  fpread  fuch  an  uni- 
verfal  apprehenfion  thro*  all  the  fufpecled  counties, 
that  they  looked  on  themfelves  as  marked  out  to 
definition  :  And  it  is  very  natural  for  people  un 
der  fuch  imprellions,  to  fet  themfelves  to  look  out 
tor  remedies  as  foon  as  they  can. 

In  the  beginning  of  April  fome  of  them  came  up. 
The  perfon  that  was  molt  entirely  truiled,  and  to 
whom  the  journey  proved  fatal,  was  Baillie,  of 
whofe  unjuil  treatment  upon  Carflairs's  informa 
tion  an  account  was  formerly  given.  He  was  my 
coufm  german:  So  I  knew  him  well.  He  was  in 
the  preibyterian  principles,  but  was  a  man  of  great 
piety  and  virtue,  learned  in  the  law,  in  mathema- 
ticks,  and  in  languages  :  I  went  to  him,  as  foon 
as  I  heard  he  was  come,  in  great  fimplicity  of 
heart,  thinking  of  nothing  but  of  Carolina.  I 
was  only  afraid  they  might  go  too  much  into  the 
company  of  the  Englifh,  and  give  true  reprefen- 
tations  of  the  ftate  of  affairs  in  Scotland  :  This 
might  be  reported  about  by  men  that  would  name 
them  :  And  that  might  bring  them  into  trouble, 
But  a  few  weeks  after  I  found  they  came  not  to 
me  as  they  were  wont  to  do  :  And  I  heard  they  were 
often  with  Lord  Rufiei.  I  was  apprehenfive  of 
this  :  And  Lord  Efiex  being  in  the  country,  I 
went  to  him,  to  warn  him  of  the  danger,  I  feared 
Lord  Rufiei  might  be  brought  into,  by  this  con- 
verfation  with  my  countrymen.  He  diverted  me 
from  all  my  apprehend  on  s  -,  and  told  me,  I  might 
depend  on  it,  Lord  Rufiei  would  be  in  nothing 
without  acquainting  him  :  And  he  fecmed  to  agree 
entirely  with  me,  that  a  rifing,  in  rjie  ftate  in 
O  which 
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which  things  were  then,  would  be  fatal.    I  always 
faid,  that  when  the  root  of  the  coniiitution  was 
flruck  at  to  be  overturned,  then  I  thought  fubjects 
might  defend  themfelves :  But  I  thought  jealoufies 
and  fears,  and  particular   acts  of  injuftice,  could 
not  warrant  this.      He  did  agree  with  me  in  this  ; 
He  thought,  the  obligation  between   Prince   and 
fubjecl  was  fo  equally  mutual,  that  upon  a  breach 
on  the  one  fide  the  other  was  free  :  But  tho*   he 
thought  the  late  injuftice  in  London,    and  the  end 
that  was  driven  at  by  it,  did  fet  them  at  liberty  to 
look  to  themfelves,  yet  he  confefTed  things  were 
not  ripe  enough  yet,  and  that  an  ill  laid  and  an  ill 
managed  rifing  would  be  our  ruin.     I   was  then 
newly  come  from  writing  my  hiflory  of  the  Refor 
mation  ;  and  did  fo  evidently  fee,  that  the  ftruggle 
for  lady  Jean  Grey,  and  Wyat's  rifing,  was  that 
which    threw   the  nation    fo   quickly  into   Poper 
ry  after  King  Edward's   days,    (for  fuch  as  had 
rendred  themfelves  obnoxious  in  thofe  matters  faw 
no  other  way  to  fecure  themfelves,  and  found  their 
turning  was  a  fure  one,)  that  I  was  now  very  ap- 
prehenfive  of  this  •,  be/ides  that  I  thought   it  was 
yet  unlawful.     What  pall  between  the  Scots  and 
the  Englifh  Lords  I  know  not  -y  only  that  Lord 
Argile,    who  was  then  in  Holland,    afked  at  firfl 
20000 1,  for  buying  a  flock  of  arms  and  ammuni  - 
tion,  which  he  afterwards  brought  down  to  8000 1. 
and  a  thoufand  horfe  to  be  fent  into  Scotland : 
Upon  which   he  undertook  the  condud  of  that 
matter.     I  know  no  further  than  general  hints  of 
their  matters  :  For  tho'  Hamclen  offered  frequently 
to  give  me  a  particular  account  of  it  all,  knowing 
that  J  was  writing  the  hiflory  of  that  time,  yet  I 
told  him,  that  till  by  an  indemnity  that  whole  mat 
ter  wa.s  buried,  I  wpuld  know  none  of  thole  fe- 
crets,  which  I  might  be  obliged  to  reveal,  or  to 
lie  and  deny  my  knowledge  of  them  :  So  to  avoid 
chat  I  put  it  off  at  thaftime,    And  when  I  returnee! 
\o  England  at  the  fl£ volution,  >ve  appointed  often 
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to  meet,  in  order  to  a  full  relation  of  it  all.  But 
by  feveral  accidents  it  went  off,  as  a  thing  is  apt  to 
do  which  one  can  recover  at  any  time.  And  fo 
his  unhappy  end  came  on  before  I  had  it  from 
him.  I  know  this,  that  no  money  was  railed. 
But  the  thing  had  got  fome  vent  \  for  my  Own 
brother,  a  zealous  Prefbyterian,  who  was  come 
from  Scotland,  it  not  being  fafe  for  him  to  live 
any  longer  in  that  Kingdom,  knowing  that  he  had 
converfed  with  many  that  had  been  in  the  rebelli 
on,  told  me,  there  was  certainly  fomewhat  in  agi 
tation  among  them,  about  which  fome  of  their 
teachers  had  let  out  fomewhat  very  freely  to  him- 
felf:  How  far  that  matter  went,  and  how  the 
fcheme  was  laid,  I  cannot  tell ;  and  fo  muft  leave 
it  in  the  dark.  Their  contract  for  the  project  of 
Carolina  feemed  to  go  on  apace  :  They  had  fent 
fome  thither  the  former  year,  who  were  now  come 
back,  and  brought  them  a  particular  account  of 
every  thing  :  They  likewife,  to  cover  their  nego 
tiations  with  Lord  Argile,  fent  fome  over  to  him  ; 
but  with  the  blind  of  inftructions  for  buying  mips 
in  Holland,  and  other  things  necefTary  for  their 
tranfportatioh. 

While  this  matter  was  thus  in  a  clofe  manage-  Other 
ment  among  them,  there  was  another  company  of 
Lord   Shaftfbury's    creatures,     that    met    in    the 
Temple  in  the  chambers  of  one  Weft,    a  witty  iame  n-me 
and  aftive  man,  full  of  talk,  and  believed  to  be  a  ondefior.s 
determined  Athcift.     Rumfey  and  Fergufon  came  of  aflafc 
conftantly  thither.      The  former  of  thcfe  was  an  ™^ che 
officer  in  Cromwell's   army,    who  went  into  Por 
tugal  with   the    forces    that   ferved   there   under 
Schombcrg.     He  did  a  brave  action  in  that  fer- 
vice  :    And  Schomberg  writ  a  particular  letter  to 
the  King  fetting  it  out :  Upon  which  he  got  a  place  : 
And  he  had  applied  himlelf  to  Lord  Shaftfbury  as 
his  patron.     He  was  much  trufted  by  him,  and 
fent  often  about  on  meilages.     Once  or  twice  he 
came  to  Lord  Ruilel,  but  re  was  upon  indifferent 
O  3  things. 
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1683.  things.  Lord  Ruflel  laid  to  me,  that  at  that  very 
time  he  felt  fuch  a  fecret  averfion  to  him,  that  he 
was  in  no  danger  of  trailing  him  much.  Pie  was 
one  of  the  bold  talkers,  and  kept  chiefly  among 
Lord  Shaftfbury's  creatures.  He  was  in  all  the 
fecret  of  his  going  beyond  lea  •,  which  feemed  to 
mew,  that  he  was  not  then  a  fpy  of  the  Court's, 
which  fome  fuipecled  he  was  all  along.  Fergufon 
was  a  hot  and  a  bold  man,  whole  fpirit  was  natu 
rally  turned  to  plotting  :  He  was  always  unquiet, 
and  fetting  people  on  to  fome  mifchief :  I  knew  a 
private  thing  of  him,  by  which  it  appeared  he  was 
a  profligate  knave,  and  could  cheat  thofe  that 
truited  him  entirely  :  So  tho'  he,  being  a  Scotch 
man,  took  all  the  ways  he  could  to  be  admitted 
into  fome  acquaintance  with  me,  I  would  never 
fee  him,  or  fpeak  with  him  :  And  I  did  not  know 
his  face  till  the  Revolution  :  He  was  caft  out  by 
the  Prefbyterians  \  and  then  went  among  the  Inde 
pendents,  where  his  boldnefs  raifed  him  to  fome 
figure,  tho*  he  was  at  bottom  a  very  empty  man  : 
lie  had  the  management  of  a  fecret  prefs,  and  of 
a  purfe  that  maintained  it :  And  he  gave  about 
mod  of  the  pamphlets  writ  of  that  fide  :  And  with 
fome  he  paft  for  the  author  of  them :  And  fuch 
was  his  vanity,  becaufe  this  made  him  more  confi- 
derable,  that  he  was  not  ill  pleafed  to  have  that  be 
lieved  ;  tho'  it  only  expoled  him  fo  much  the 
-more.  With  thefe  Goodenough,  who  had  been 
Under-Sheriff  of  London  in  Bethel's  year,  and 
one  Hal  low  ay  of  Briftol  met  often,  and  had  a  great 
deal  of  rambling  difcourfe,  to  fhew  how  eafy  a 
thing  it  was  on  the  fudden  to  raife  four  thoufand 
men  in  the  City.  Goodenough  by  reafon  of  his 
office  knew  the  City  well,  and  pretended  he  knew 
many  men  of  fo  much  credit  in  every  corner  of  it, 
and  on  whom  they  might  depend,  as  could  raife 
that  number,  which  he  reckoned  would  quickly 
grow  much  flronger :  And  it  is  probable,  this 
was  the  fcherne  with  which  Lord  Shaftfbury  was 
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fo  pofiefTed,  that  he  thought  it  might  be  depend* 
ed  on.     They  had  many  difcourfes  of  the  heads  of 
a  declaration  proper  for  fuch  a  riling,  anddifputed 
of  thefe  with  much  fubtilty  as  they  thought :  And 
they  intended  to  fend  Halloway  to  Briftol,  to  try 
what  could  be  done  there  at  the  fame  time.     But 
all  this  was  only  talk,  and  went  no  further  than 
to  a  few  of  their  own  confidents.     Rumfey,  Fer- 
gufon,  and  Weft  were  often  talking  of  the  danger 
of  executing  this,  and  that  the  fhorter  and  furer 
way  was  to  kill  the  two  brothers.     One  Rumbold, 
who  had  ferved  in  Cromwell's  army,  came  twice 
among  them  •,  and  while  they  were  in  that  wicked 
difcourfe,  which  they  expreiied  by  the  term  lop 
ping.     He  upon  that  told  them,    he  had  a  farm 
near  Hodlden  in   the  way  to  New- Market :  And 
there  was  a  moat  call  round  his  houfe,  thro'  which 
the  King  fometimes  pad  in  his  way  thither.     He 
faid,  once  the  coach  went  thro*  quite  alone,  with 
out  any  of  the  guards  about  it ;  and  that,  if  he 
had  laid  any  thing  crofs  the  way  to  have  ftopt  the 
coach  but  a  minute,    he   could  have  fhot  them 
both,  and  have  rode  away  thro'  grounds,  that  he 
knew  fo  well,  that  it  would  not  have  been  poffible 
to  have  followed  him.     Upon  which  they  ran  into 
much  wicked  talk  about  the  way  of  executing  that. 
But  nothing  was  ever  fixed  on :  All  was  but  talk. 
At   one  time  Lord  Howard  was  among  them  : 
And  they  talked  over  their  feveral  fchemes  of  lop 
ping.     One  of  them  was  to  be  executed  in  the  Play 
Houfe.     Lord  Howard  faid,  he  liked  that  beft, 
for  then  they  would  die  in  their  calling.     This 
was  fo  like  his  way  of  talk,  that  it  was  eafily  be 
lieved,  tho'  he  always  denied  it.     Walcot,  an  Irifh 
Gentleman  that  had  been  of  Cromwell's  army,  was 
now  in  London,  and  got  into  that  company  :  And 
he  was   made  believe,  that  the  thing  was  fo  well 
laid,  that  many  both  in  City  and  Country  were  en 
gaged  in  it.     He  liked  the  project  of  a  rifing,  but 
declared  he  would  not  meddle  in  their  lopping. 
O  4  .  *  S* 
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1683.  So  this  wicked  knot  of  men  continued  their  ca- 
V^Y^-»  ballings,  from  the  time  that  the  Earl  of  Shaftfbury 
went  away  :  And  thefe  were  the  fubjecls  of  their 
difcourfes.  The  King  went  conftantly  to  New 
market  for  about  a  Month  both  in  April  and  Octo 
ber.  In  April  while  he  was  there  the  fire  broke 
out,  and  burnt  part  of  the  town  :  Upon  which 
the  King  came  back  a  week  fooner  than  he  in 
tended. 

A  plot  is       While  all  thefe  things  were  thus  going  on,  there 
diicover*   was  one  Keeling,  an  Anabaptifl  in  London,  who 
was  finking  in  his  bufmefs,  and  began  to  think 
that  of  a  witnefs  would  be  the  better  trade.    Good- 
enough  had  employed  him  often  to  try  their  ftrength 
in  the  City,  and  to  count  on  whom  they  could  de 
pend  for  a  fudden  rifing :  He  alfo  talked  to  him 
of  the  defign  of  killing  the  two  brothers :  So  he 
went  and  difcovered  all  he  could  to  Leg,  at  that 
time  made  Lord  Dartmouth.     Leg  made  no  great 
account  of  it,  but  fent  him  to  Jenkins.     Jenkins 
took  his  depofitions,  but  told  him  he   could  not 
proceed  in  it  without  more  witnefles  :  So  he  went 
to  his  brother,  who  was  a  man  of  heat  in  his  way, 
but  of  probity,  who  did  not  incline  to  ill  defigns, 
and  Jeis  to  difcover  them.     Keeling  carried  his 
brother  to  Goodenough,  and  allured  him  he  might 
be  depended  on.     So  Goodenough  run  out  into  a 
rambling  difcourfe  of  what  they  both  could  and 
would  do  :  And  he  alfo  fpoke  of  killing  the  King 
and  the  Duke,  which  would  make  their  workeafy. 
When  they   left  him,  the  difcoverer  prefled  his 
brother  to  go  along  with    him   to  Weftminfter, 
where  he  pretended  bufmefs,  but  ftopt  at  White 
hall.     The  other  was  uneafy,  longing  to  get  out 
ot  his  company,  to  go  to  fome  friends  for  advice 
upon  what  had  hapned.     But  he  drew  him  on: 
And  at  laft,  he  not  knowing  whether  he  was  going, 
he  drew  him  into  Jenkins's  office  ;  and  there  told 
the  Secretary  he  had  brought  another  witnefs,  who 
had  heard  the  fub-ftance  of  the  plot  from  Good- 
enough's 
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enough's  own  mouth  juft  then.  His  brother  was  1683. 
deeply  llruck  with  this  cheat  and  furprize,  but  ^v-o 
could  not  avoid  the  making  oath  to  Jenkins  of  all 
he  had  heard.  The  Secretary,  whofe  phlegmatick 
head  was  not  turned  for  fuch  a  work,  let  them  both 
go,  and  fent  out  no  warrants,  till  he  had  commu 
nicated  the  matter  to  the  reft  of  the  Miniftry,  the 
King  being  then  at  Windfor.  So  Keeling,  who 
had  been  thus  drawn  into  the  fnare  by  his  brother, 
fent  advertifements  to  Goodenough,  and  all  the 
other  perfons  whom  he  named,  to  go  out  of  the 
way. 

Rumfey  and  Weft  were  at  this  time  perpetually 
together  :  And  apprehending  that  they  had  trufted 
themfelves  to  too  many  perfons,  who  might  dif- 
cover  them,  they  laid  a   ftory,  in  which  they  re- 
folved  to  agree  Ib  well  together,  that  they  fliould 
not   contradict  one  another.     They  framed  their  A  forgecf 
ftory  thus :  That  they  had  laid  the  defign  of  their  ftor7 
rifing  to  be  executed  on  the  feventeenth  of  Novem- 
ber,  the  day  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  coming  to  the 
Crown,  on  which  the  citizens  ufed  to  run  toge 
ther,  and  carry  about  Popes   in  procellion,  and 
burn  them  :  So  that  day  feemed  proper  to  cover 
their  running  together,  till  they  met  in  a  body. 
Others,  they  laid,  thought  it  beft  to  do  nothing 
..on  that  day,  the  rout  being  ufually  at  night,  but 
to  lay  their  rifing  for  the  next  Sunday  at  the  hour 
of  people's  being  at  Church.     This  was  laid  to 
ihew  how  near  the  matter  was  to  the  being  execut 
ed.     But  the  part  of  their  ftory  that  was  the  beft 
laid,  (for  this  looked  ridiculous,  fince  they  could 
not  name  any  one  perfon  of  any  condition  that 
was  to  head  this  rifing,)  was,  that  they  pretended 
that  Rumbold  had  offered  them  his  houfe  in  the 
Heath   for  executing   the   defign.     It  was  called 
Rye  :  And  from  thence  it  was  called  the  Rye  Plot. 
He   afked  forty   men,  well  armed  and  mounted, 
whom  Rumfey  -and  Walcot  were  to  command  in 
two  parties ;  The  one  was  to  engage  the  guards,  if 

they 
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1 68  3.  they  fhould  be  near  the  coach  :  And  the  other  was 
•  to  Hop  the  coach,  and  to  murder  the  King  and 
the  Duke.  Rumfey  took  the  kicked  part  on  him- 
ielf,  faying,  that  Walcot  had  made  a  fcruple  of 
killing  the  King,  but  hone  of  engaging  the  guards  : 
80  Rumfey  was  to  do  the  execution.  And  they 
faid,  they  were  divided  in  their  minds  what  to  do' 
next :  Some  were  for  defending  the  moat  till  night* 
and  then  to  have  gone  off :  Others  were  for  riding 
thro*  grounds  in  a  fhorter  way  towards  the  Thames. 
Of  thefe  forty  they  could  name  but  eight.  But  it 
was  pretended  that  Walcot,  Goodenough,  and 
Rurnbold  had  undertaken  to  find  both  the  reft  of 
the  men  and  the  horfes :  For,  tho'  upon  fuch  an  oc- 
cafion  men  would  have  taken  care  to  have  had 
lure  and  well  tried  horfes,  this  alfo  was  faid  to  be 
trufted  to  others.  As  for  arms,  Weft  had  bought 
fome,  as  on  a  commilTion  for  a  plantation  :  And 
thefe  were  faid  to  be  fome  of  the  arms  with  which 
they  were  to  be  furnilhed  ;  tho'  when  they  were 
feen  they  feemed  very  improper  for  fuch  a  ferviee. 
I  faw  all  Weft's  narrative,  which  was  put  in  Lord 
Rochefter's  hands  :  And  a  friend  of  mine  borrowed 
it  of  him,  and  lent  it  me.  They  were  fo  wife  at 
Court  that  they  would  not  fuffer  it  to  be  printed  ; 
for  then  it  would  have  appeared  too  grofs  to  be 
believed. 

But  the  part  of  it  all  that  feemed  the  moft  amaz 
ing  was,  that  it  was  to  have  been  executed  on  the 
day  in  which  the  King  had  intended  to  return  from 
New-Market :  But  the  happy  fire  that  fent  him 
away  a  week  fooner  had  quite  defeated  the  whole 
plot,  while  it  was  within  a  week  of  its  execution, 
and  neither  horfes,  men,  nor  arms  yet  provided. 
This  feemed  to  be  fo  eminent  a  Providence,  that 
the  whole  nation  was  ftruck  with  it :  And  both 
preachers  and  poets  had  a  noble  fubjecl  to  enlarge 
on,  and  to  fhew  how  much  the  King  and  the  Duke 
were  under  the  watchful  care  of  providence. 

Within 
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Within  three  days  after  Keeling's  difcovery  the 
plot  broke  out,  and  became  the  whole  diicouiio 
of  the  Town.  Many  examinations  were  taken, 
and  feveral  perfons  were  clapt  up  upon  it.  Among 
thefe  Wildman  was  one,  who  had  been  an  agitator 
in  Cromwell's  army,  and  had  oppofed  his  Protec- 
torfhip.  After  the  Reftoration  he  being  looked 
on  as  a  high  republican  was  kept  long  in  prifon  ; 
where  he  had  iludied  law  and  phyiick  fo  much, 
that  he  pad  as  a  man  very  knowing  in  thofe  mat 
ters.  He  had  a  way  of  creating  in  others  a  great 
opinion  of  his  fagacity,  and  had  great  credit  with 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  was  now  very  active 
under  Sidney's  conduct.  He  was  feized  on,  and 
his  houfe  was  fearchcd :  In  his  cellars  there  hap- 
ned  to  be  two  fmall  field-pieces  that  belonged  to  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  that  lay  in  York-Houfe 
when  that  was  fold,  and  was  to  be  pulled  down : 
Wildman  carried  thofe  two  pieces,  which  were  fine 
ly  wrought,  but  of  little  ufe,  into  his  cellars, 
where  they  were  laid  on  ordinary  wooden  carriages, 
and  no  way  fitted  for  any  fervice :  Yet  thefe  were 
carried  to  Whitehall,  and  expofed  to  view,  as  an 
undeniable  proof  of  a  rebellion  defigned,  fince  here 
was  their  cannon. 

Several  perfons  came  to  me  from  Court,  alluring 
me  that  there  was  full  proof  made  of  a  plot.  Lord 
Howard  coming  foon  after  them  to  fee  me,  talked 
of  the  whole  matter  in  his  fpiteful  way  with  fo 
much  fcorn,  that  I  really  thought  he  knew  of 
nothing,  and  by  confequence  I  believed  there  was 
no  truth  in  all  thefe  difcoveries.  He  faid,  the 
Court  knew  they  were  fure  of  Juries,  and  they 
would  furnifh  themfelves  quickly  with  witnefles : 
And  he  fpoke  of  the  Duke  as  of  one  that  would 
be  worfe,  not  only  than  Queen  Mary,  but  than 
Nero  :  And  with  eyes  and  hands  lifted  to  heaven 
he  vowed  to  me,  that  he  knew  of  no  plot,  and 
that  he  believed  nothing  of  it. 
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Two  days  after,  a  Proclamation  came  out  for 
feizing  on  fome  who  could  not  be  found  :  And 
among  thefe  Rumfey  and  Weft  were  named.  The 
next  day  Weft  delivered  himfelf :  And  Rumfey 
came  in  a  day  after  him.  Thefe  two  brought  out 
their  ftory,  which,  how  incredible  foever  it  was, 
paft  fo  for  certain,  that  any  man  that  feemed  to 
doubt  it  was  concluded  to  be  in  it.  That  of  de 
fending  themfelves  within  mud  walls  and  a  moat, 
looked  like  the  invention  of  a  lawyer,  who  could 
not  lay  a  military  contrivance  with  any  fort  of  pro 
bability.  Nor  did  it  appear  where  the  forty  horfe 
were  to  be  lodged,  and  how  they  were  to  be  brought 
together.  All  thefe  were  thought  objections  that 
could  be  made  by  none  but  thofe  who  either  were 
of  it,  or  wifhed  well  to  it.  Thefe  new  witnefles 
had  alfo  heard  of  the  conferences  that  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  and  the  other  Lords  had  with  thofe 
who  were  come  from  Scotland,  but  knew  nothing 
of  it  themfelves.  Rumfey  did  likewiie  remember 
the  difcourfe  at  Shepherd*s. 

Ruffeland  When  the  Council  found  the  Duke  of  Mon 
mouth  and  Lord  RuiTel  were  named,  they  writ  to 
were  put  tne  King  to  come  to  London :  They  would  not 
in  prifon  venture  to  go  further  without  his  prefence  and 
it.  leave.  A  rnelfenger  of  the  Council  was  fent  the 
morning  before  the  King  came,  to  wait  at  Lord 
RufTeFs  gate,  to  have  ilopt  him  if  he  had  offered 
to  go  out.  This  was  obfcrved ;  for  he  walked 
many  hours  there  :  And  it  was  looked  on  as  done 
on  purpofe  to  frighten  him  away ;  for  his  back 
gate  was  not  watched :  So  for  feveral  hours  he 
might  have  gone  away  if  he  had  intended  it.  He 
heard  that  Rumfey  had  named  him  :  But  he  knew 
he. had  not  tr  lifted  him,  and  he  never  reflected  on 
the  difcourfe  at  Shepherd's.  He  fent  his  wife 
among  his  friends  for  advice.  They  were  of  dif 
ferent  minds :  But  fincc  he  faid  he  apprehended 
nothing,  from  any'  thing  he  had  faid  to  Rumfey, 
they  thought  his  going  outot  the -way  would  give 
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the  Court  too  great  an  advantage,  and  would  look  1683. 
like  a  confeffing  of  guilt.  So  this  agreeing  with 
his  own  mind,  he  ilayed  at  home  till  the  King 
was  come  :  And  then  a  mefTenger  was  fent  to  car 
ry  him  before  the  Council.  He  received  it  very 
compofedly,  and  went  thither.  Rum  ley  had  allb 
faid,  that  at  Shepherd's  there  was  fome  dif- 
courfe  of  Tren chard's  undertaking  to  raife  a  body 
out  of  Taunton,  and  of  his  failing  in  it ;  So  Lord 
RufTel  was  examined  upon  that,  the  King  telling 
him,  that  no  body  fufpected  him  of  any  defign 
againft  his  perfon,  but  that  he  had  good  evidence 
of  his  being  in  defigns  againft  his  government. 
Lord  Ruflel  protefted,  he  had  heard  nothing  re 
lating  to  Trenchard  :  And  faid  to  the  laft,  that  ei 
ther  it  was  a  fiction  of  Rumfey's,  or  it  had  pail 
between  him  and  Armftrong,  while  he  was  walk 
ing  about  the  room,  or  tafting  the  wines  at  Shep 
herd's  •,  for  he  had  not  heard  a  word  of  it.  Upon 
all  this  he  was  fent  a  clofe  prifoner  to  the  Tower. 

Sidney  was  brought  next  before  the  Council. 
But  his  examination  lafted  not  long.  He  faid,  he 
muft  make  the  beft  defence  he  could,  if  they  had 
any  proof  againft  him  :  But  he  would  not  fortify 
their-  evidence  by  any  thing  he  mould  fay.  And 
indeed  that  was  the  wifeft  courfe  ;  for  the  anfwer- 
ing  queftions  upon  fuch  examinations  is  a  very 
dangerous  thing :  Every  word  that  is  faid  is  laicj 
hold  on,  that  can  be  turned  againft  a  man's  felf  or 
his  friends,  and  no  regard  is  had  to  what  he  might 
fay  in  favour  of  them :  And  it  had  been  happy 
for  the  reft,  efpecially  for  Baillie,  if  they  had  all 
held  to  this  maxim.  There  was  at  that  time  no 
fort  of  evidence  againft  Sidney,  fo  that  his  com 
mitment  was  againft  law.  Trenchard  was  allb  ex 
amined  :  He  denied  every  thing.  But  one  point 
of  his  guilt  was  well  known  :  He  was  the  firft  man 
that  had  moved  the  Exclufion  in  the  Houfe  of 
CQrn.mo.ns :  So  he  was  reckoned  a  loft  man. 
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1683.  Baillie  and  two  other  Gentlemen  of  Scotland, 
WY^  both  Campbells,  had  changed  their  lodgings  while 
the  Town  was  in  this  fermentation :  And  upon 
that  they  were  feized  on  as  fufpeded  perfons,  and 
brought  before  the  King.  He  himfelf  examined 
them,  and  firft  queftioned  them  about  the  defign 
againft  his  perfon,  which  they  very  frankly  anfwered, 
and  denied  they  knew  any  thing  about  it.  Then 
he  afked  them,  if  they  had  been  in  any  confulta- 
tions  with  Lords  or  others  in  England,  in  order  to 
an  infurreclion  in  Scotland.  Baillie  faultred  at 
this :  For  his  confcience  reftrained  him  from  lying. 
He  faid,  he  did  not  know  the  importance  of  thofe 
queftions,  nor  what  ufe  might  be  made  of  his  an- 
fwers  :  He  deiired  to  fee  them  in  writing,  and  then 
he  would  confider  how  to  anfwer  them.  Both  the 
King  and  the  Duke  threatned  him  upon  this  :  And 
he  feemed  to  neglect  that  with  fo  much  of  the  air 
of  a  Philofopher,  that  it  provoked  them  out  of 
meafure  againft  him.  The  other  two  were  fo  lately' 
come  from  Scotland,  that  they  had  feen  no  body, 
and  knew  nothing.  Baillie  was  loaded  by  a  ipe- 
cial  direction  with  very  heavy  irons :  So  that  for 
forne  weeks  his  life  was  a  burden  to  him.  Coch- 
ran,  another  of  thofe  who  had  been  concern'd  in 
this  Treaty,  was  complained  of,  as  having  talked 
very  freely  of  the  Duke's  government  of  Scotland. 
Upon  which  the  Scotch  Secretary  fent  a  note  to 
him  defiring  him  to  come  to  him  -,  for  it  was  in 
tended  only  to  have  given  him  a  reprimand,  and 
to  have  ordered  him  to  go  to  Scotland.  But  he 
knew  his  own  fecret :  So  he  left  his  lodgings,  and 
got  beyond  fea.  This  mewed  the  Court  had  not 
yet  got  full  evidence :  Otherwife  he  would  have 
been  taken  up,  as  well  as  the  others  were. 
Mon  As  foon  as  the  Council  rofe,  the  King  went  to 

mouth      the  Duchefs  of  Monrnouth's,  and  feemed  fo  much 
and  others  concerned  for  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  that  he 
cfcaped.    wept  as  he  fpoke  to  her.     That  Duke  told  a  llrange 
parlage  relating  to  that  vifit,  to  the  Lord  Cutts, 
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from  whom  I  had  it.  The  King  told  his  Lady,  1683. 
that  fome  were  to  come  and  fearch  her  lodgings  : 
But  he  had  given  order  that  no  fearch  ihould  be 
made  in  her  apartments  :  So  me  might  conceal  him 
fafely  in  them.  But  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  add 
ed,  that  he  knew  him  too  well  •  to  trufl  him  :  So 
he  went  out  of  his  lodgings.  And  it  feems  he 
judged  right :  For  the  place,  that  was  firil  fearched 
for  him,  was  het  rooms  :  But  he  was  gone.  And 
he  gave  that  for  the  reafon  why  he  could  never 
trult  the  King  after  that.  It  is  not  likely  the  King 
meant  to  proceed  to  extremities  with  him,  but  that 
he  intended  to  have  him  in  his  own  hands,  and  in 
his  power. 

An  order  was  fent  to  bring  up  the  Lord  Grey, 
which  met  him  coming  up.     He  was  brought  be 
fore  the  Council,  where  he  behaved  himfelf  with 
great  prefence  of  mind.  He  was  fent  to  the  Tower. 
But  the  gates  were  fhut  :  So  he  ftaid  in  the  mef- 
fenger's  hands  all  night,  whom  he  furnifhed  fo  li 
ber-ally  with  wine,  that  he  was  dead  drunk.     Next 
morning  he  went  with  him    to  the  Tower  gate, 
the  mefienger  being  again  fail  afleep.     He  himfelf 
called  at  the  Tower  gate,  to  bring  the  Lieutenant 
of  the  Tower  to  receive  a  priibner.     But  he  began 
to  think  he  might  be  in  danger  :  He  found  Rum- 
fey  was  one  witnefs  :  And  it  another  mould  come 
in  he  was  gone  :  So  he  called  for  a  pair  of  oars, 
and  went   away,  leaving  the  drunken   meffenger 
fail  aileep.     Warrants  were  lent  tor  feveral  other 
perfons  :  Some  went  out  of  the  way,  and  others 
were  difmifled  after  fome  months  imprifonment. 
The  King  mewed  fome  appearance  of  fincerity  in 
examining  the  witnetfes :  He  told  them,  he  would 
not  have  a  growing  evidence  :  And  fo  he  charged 
them  to  tell  out  at  once  all  that  they  knew  :  He  led 
them  into  no  accufations  by  afking  them  any  quef- 
tions :  He  only  afked  them,  if  Gates  was  in  their 
fecret  ?  They  ajifwered,  that  they  all    looked  on 
him  as   fuch  a  rogue,  that  they  would  not  truft 
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him.  The  King  alfo  faid,  he  found  Lord  Howard 
was  not  among  them,  and  he  believed  that  was 
upon  the  fame  account.  There  were  many  more 
perfons  named,  and  more  particulars  fet  down  in 
Weft's  narrative,  than  the  Court  thought  fit  to 
make  ufe  of :  For  they  had  no  appearance  of  truth 
in  them. 

Lord  RufTel,  from  the  time  of  his  imprifon- 
ment,  looked  upon  himfelf  as  a  dead  man,  and 
turned  his  thoughts  wholly  to, another  world.  He 
read  much  in  the  Scriptures,  particularly  in  the 
Pfalms,  and  read  Baxter's  dying  thoughts.  He 
was  as  ferene  and  calm  as  if  he  had  been  in  no 
danger  at  all.  A  Committee  of  Council  came  to 
examine  him  upon  the  defign  of  feizing  on  the 
guards,  and  about  his  treating  with  the  Scots.  He 
anfwered  them  civilly  ;  and  faid,  that  he  was  now 
preparing  for  his  trial,  where  he  did  not  doubt 
but  he  mould  anfwer  every  thing  that  could  be 
obje&ed  to  him.  From  him  they  went  to  Sidney, 
who  treated  them  more  roughly  :  He  faid,  it  feem- 
ed  they  wanted  evidence,  and  therefore  they  were 
come  to  draw  it  from  his  own  mouth  ,  but  they 
Ihould  have  nothing  from  him.  Upon  this  exa 
mination  of  Lord  RufTel,  in  which  his  treating 
with  the  Scots  was  fo  pofitively  charged  on  him, 
as  a  thing  of  which  they  were  well  allured,  his 
Lady  defired  me  to  fee  who  this  could  be,  that  had 
fo  charged  him  :  But  this  appeared  to  be  only  an 
artifice,  to  draw  a  confeffion  from  him.  Cochran 
was  gone  :  And  Baillie  was  a  clofe  prifoner,  and 
was  very  ill  ufed  :  None  were  admitted  to  him.  I 
fent  to  the  keeper  of  the  prifon  to  let  him  want 
for  nothing,  and  that  I  fhould  fee  him  paid.  I 
alib  at  his  defire  fent  him  books  for  his  entertain 
ment,  for  which  I  was  threatned  with  a  prifon.  I 
faid,  I  was  his  nearer!  kinfman  in  the  place,  and 
this  was  only  to  do  as  I  would  be  done  by.  From 
what  I  found  among  the  Scots,  I  quieted  the  fears 
of  Lord  Ruffel's  friends, 

Lord 
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Lord  Howard  was  itili  going  about,  and  pro- 
tefting  to  every  pcribn  he  law  that  there  was  no 
plot,  and  that  he  knew  of  none  :  Yet  he  Teemed 
to  be  under  a  condemnation  all  the  while.  Lord 
Ruffel  told  me,  he  was  with  him  when  the  news 
was  brought  that  Weil  had  delivered  himfelf,  up 
on  which  he  faw  him  change  colour  :  And  he  afk- 
ed  him,  if  lie  apprehended  any  tiling  from  him  ? 
lie  confeftcd,  he  had  been  as  free  with  him  as 
with  any  man.  ilamden  faw  him  afterwards  un 
der  great  fears :  And  upon  that  he  wrfhed  him  to 
go  out  of  the  way,  if  he  thought  there  was  mat 
ter  againft  him,  and  if  he  had  not  a  ftrength  of 
mind  to  fuffer  any  thing  that  might  happen  to 
him.  The  King  fpoke  of  him  with  fuch  con 
tempt,  that  it  waJPhot  probable  that  he  was  all 
this  while  in  correfpondence  with  the  Court. 

At  laft,  four  days  before  Lord  Ruflel's  trial,  he  Howard's 
was  taken  in  his  own  houfe  after  a  Jong  fearch  ;  c  )nfeffion- 
and  was  found  Handing  up  within  a  chimney.  As 
foon  as  he  was  taken  he  fell  a  crying :  And  at  his 
firfl  examination  he  told,  as  he  faid,  all  that  he 
knew.  Weft  and  Rumfey  had  refolved  only  to 
charge  fome  of  the  lower  fort ;  but  had  not  laid 
every  thing  ib  well  together,  but  that  they  were 
found  contradicting  one  another.  So  Rumfey 
charged  Weft  for  concealing  fome  things :  Upon 
which  he  was  laid  in  irons,  and  was  threatned  with 
being  hanged  :  For  three  days  he  would  eat  no 
thing,  and  Teemed  refolved  to  ftarve  himfelf:  But 
nature  overcame  his  refolutions  :  And  then  he  told 
all  he  knew,  and  perhaps  more  than  he  knew  ; 
for  I  believe  it  was  at  this  time  that  he  wrote  his 
narrative.  And  in  that  he  told  a  new  ftory  of 
Lord  Howard,  which  was  not  very  credible,  that 
he  thought  the  bell  way  of  killing  the  King  and 
the  Duke,  was  for  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  to  fall 
into  Newmarket  with  a  body  of  three  or  four 
hundred  horfe  when  they  were  all  afleep,  and  fo 
to  take  them  all :  As-  if  it  had  been  an  eafy  mattet 
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1683.  to  get  fuch  a  body  together,  and  to  carry  them 
thither  invifibly  upon  fo  defperate  a  fervice.  Upon 
Lord  Howard's  examination,  he  told  a  long  ftory 
of  Lord  Shaftfbury's  defign  of  raifmg  the  City  f 
He  affirmed,  that  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  had 
told  him,  how  Trenchard  had  undertaken  to  bring 
a  body  of  men  from  Taunton,  but  had  failed  in  it: 
He  confirmed  that  of  a  rifi'ng  intended  in  the  City 
on  the  feventeenth  or  the  nineteenth  of  November 
laft :  Buthe  knew  of  no  body  that  was  to-be  at 
the  head  of  it.  So  this  was  looked  on  as  only 
talk.  But  that  which  came  more  home  was,  that 
he  owned  there  was  a  Council  of  fix  fettled,  of 
which  he  himfelf  was  one  ;  and  that  they  had  had 
ieveral  debates  among  them  concerning  an  infur- 
rection,  and  where  it  mould  begin,  whether  in  the 
City  or  in  the  Country  •,  but  that  they  refolved 
to  be  riril  well  informed  concerning  the  flate  Scot 
land  was  in;  and  that  Sidney  had  fent'  Aaron 
Smith  to  Scotland,  to  bring -him  a  fure  informa 
tion  from  thence,  and  that  he  gave  him  fixty 
guineas  for  his  journey:  More  of  that  matter :he 
did  not  know;  for  he  had  gone  out  of  Town  to  the 
Bath,  and  to  his  eftate  in  the  Country.  During 
'his  abfence  the  Lords  began  to  apprehend' their  er 
ror  in  truiting  -him  :  And  upon  it  Lord  Eflex  faid 
to  Lord  Rufiel,  as  the  laft  told  me  in  prifon,  that 
the  putting  themfelves  in  the  power  of  fuch  a  man 
'would  be  their  reproach,  as  well  as  their  ruin,  for 
milling  a  man  of  fo  ill  a  character  :  So  they  re- 
iblved  to  talk  no  more  to  him  :  But  at  his  next 
coming  to  Town  they  told  him,  they  faw  it  was 
neceflary  at  prefent  to  give  over  all  confutations, 
and  to  be  quiet :  And  after  that  they  faw  him  very 
little.  Hamdca  was  upon  Lord  Howard's  difeo- 
very  feizeti  oiv:  He,  when  exa-mined,  delired  not 
-to  be  prdled  with  queftions  :  So  he  was  fent  to  the 
Towers  •**" 

A   party  of  horfe  was   fent  to  bring  up  Lord 
EiTex3<  who  had  itaid  all  this  while  at  his  houfe  in 

the 
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the  Country  •,  and  feemed  fo  little  apprehenflve  of 
danger,  that  his   own  Lady    did  not  imagine  he 
had  any  concern  on  his  mind.     He  was  offered  to 
be  conveyed  away  very  fafely  :  But  he  would  not^.  £ 
ilir.     His  tendernefs  for  Lord  Ruflel  was  the  can  fa  10  the 
of  this  :  For   he   thought,  his   going  out  of  the  Tower 
way,  might   incline  the  Jury  to  believe  the  evi 
dence  the  more,  for  his  abfconding.     He  feemed 
refolved,  as  loon  as  he  faw  how  that  went,  to  take 
care  of  himfelf.     When  the  party  came  to  bring 
him  up,  he  was    at  firft  in  fome  dilorder,  yet  he 
recovered  himfelf.     But  when  he  came  before  the 
Council,  he  was  in  much  confufion.     He  was  fent 
to  the  Tower  :  And  there  he  fell  under  a  great  de- 
preflion  of  fpirit  :  He  could  not  deep  at  all.     He 
had  fallen  before  that  twice  under  great  ins  of  the 
ipleen,  which  returned  now  upon  him  with  more 
violence.     He  fent  by  a  fervant,  whom   he  had 
long  tf  lifted,  and  who   was  fuffered  to  come  to 
him,  a  very  melancholy  meflhge  to  his  wife  ;  That 
what  he  was  charged  with  was  true  :  He  was  forry 
he  had  ruined  her  and  her  children  :  But  he  had 
lent  for  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  to  talk  freely  to 
him,  who  had  married    his  filter.     She  immedi 
ately    fent  back  the'  fervant,   to  beg  of  him  that 
he  would  not   think  of  her  or   her  children,  but 
only  ftudy  to  fupport  his  own  fpirits  -,  and  defired 
him  to  fay  nothing  to  Lord  Clarendon,  nor  to  any 
body  elfe,  till  fbe  fhould  come  to  him,  which  fhe 
was  in  hope  to  obtain  leave  to  do  in  a  day  or  two. 
Lord  Clarendon   came  to  him  upon  his  rneiEige  : 
But  he  turned  the  matter  fo  well  to  him,  as  if  he 
had  been  only  to  explain  fomewhat,   that  he  had 
miftakcn    himfelf   in,    when    he   was    before   the 
Council  :  But  as  to  that  tor  which   he  was  clapt 
up,  he  laid  there  was  nothing  in  it,  and  it  would 
appear  how  innocent  he  was.     So  Lord  Clarendon. 
went  away  in  a  great  meafure  fatisficd,  as  he  him 
felf  told  me.     His  Lady  had  another  mcilhoje  from 
him,  that  he  was  much  calmer;  efpechlly  when 
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he  found  how  (he  took  his  condition  to  heart,  with 
out  feeming  concerned  for  her  own  (hare  in  it, 
He  ordered  many  things  to  be  fent  to  him  :  And 
among  other  things  hs  called  at  feveral  times  for  a 
penknife,  with  which  he  tiled  to  pare  his  nails  very 
nicely  :  So  this  was  thought  intended  for  an  amule- 
nient.  But  it  was  not  brought  from  his  houfe  in 
the  Country,  tho'  fent  for.  And  when  it  did 
not  come,  he  called  for  a  razor,  and  faid,  that 
would  do  as  well.  The  King  and  the  Duke  came 
to  the  Tower  that  morning,  as  was  given  out,  to 
fee  fome  invention  about  the  ordinance.  As  they 
were  going  into  their  barge,  the  cry  came  after 
them  of  what  had  hapned  to  Lord  Elfex  :  For 
his  man,  thinking  he  ftaid  longer  than  ordinary  in 
his  clofet,  faid,  he  looked  thro'  the  key-hole,  and 
there  faw  him  lying  dead  :  Upon  which  the  door 
being  broke  open,  he  was  found  dead  •,  his  throat 
cut,  fo  that  both  the  jugulars  and  the  gullet  were 
cut,  a  little  above  the  Afpera  Arteria.  I  fhall  af* 
terwards  give  an  account  of  the  further  enquiry 
into  this  matter,  which  part  then  univerfally  as 
done  by  himfelf.  The  Coroners  Jury  found  it 
felf-murder.  And  ^hen  his  body  was  brought 
home  to  his  own  houfe,  and  the  wound  was  exa 
mined  by  his  own  Surgeon,  he  faid  to  me,  it  was 
impoflible  the  wound  could  be  as  it  was,  if  given 
by  any  hand  but  his  own  :  For  except  he  had  caft 
his  head  back,  and  ftretched  up  his  neck  all  he 
could,  the  Afpera  Arteria  muft  have  been  cut. 
But  to  go  on  with  this  tragical  day,  in  which  I  loft 
the  two  beft  friends  I  had  in  the  world  : 

The  Lord      T  he  Lord  Ruffel's   trial   was  fixed  for  that  day. 

RufTel's  A  Jury  was  returned  that  confided  of  citizens  of 
London  who  were  not  freeholders.  So  the  firft 
point  argued  in  law  was,  whether  this  could  be  a 
legal  Jury.  The  ftatute  was  exprefs  :  And  the 
reafon  was,  that 'none  but  men  of  certain  eftates 
might  try  a  man  upon  his  life.  It  was  anfwered, 
that  the  practice  of  the  City  was  to  the  contrary, 
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Upon  the  very  reafon  of  the  law  :   For  the  richeft 
men  of  the   City  were   often    no  freeholders,  but 
merchants   whole  wealth  lay    in   their    trade    and 
(lock.     So  this  was  over-ruled,  and  the  Jury  was 
fworn.     They  were  pickt  out  with  great  care,  be 
ing  men   of  fair  reputation   in  other  refpccls,  but 
fo  engaged  in  the  party   tor  the  Court,  that  they 
were  eafy  to  believe  any  thing  on  that  fide.    Hum- 
fey,  Shepherd,  and  Lord  Howard  were  the  \vit- 
neiles,  who  dcpofed  according  to   what   was   for 
merly  related.     Shepherd  fwore,  Lord  R'uffel  was 
twice   at  his  houfe,  tho*   he  was    never  there  but 
once.     And  when  Lord  RufTel  lent  him  word  after 
his  fentence,  that  ife  forgave  him  all  he  had  fwora 
againil  him,  but   that  he  muft  remember  that  he 
was  never  within   his  doors  bu*  one  fingle  time  : 
To  which  all  the  anfwer  Shepherd  made  was,  that 
all  the  while  he  was  in  Court  during  the  trial,  he 
was  under  fuch  a  confufion,  that  he  fcarce  knew 
what  he  laid.     Both  Rumfey  and  he  (wore,  that 
Lord  Rufiel  had  exprelled  his  confent  to  the  feiz- 
ing  on  the  guards,  tho3  they  did  not  fwear  any  one 
word  that   he  fpoke  which  imported  it :  So  that 
here  a  man  was  convicted  of  treafon,  for  being  pre- 
fent   by  accident,  or  for   fome   innocent  purpofe, 
where  treaibnable    matter  was  difcourfed,  without 
bearing  a  part  in  that  difcourfe,  or  giving  any  af- 
fent   by  words    or  otherwiie    to  \vhat  was  fo  dif 
courfed  •,  which  at  the  moil  amount-,  to  mifprifion, 
or  concealment   of  treafon  only.     As  Lord  How 
ard  began   his  evidence,  the  news  of  the  Earl  of 
Eficx's  death  came    to  the  Court.     Upon  which 
Lord  Howard  flopped,  and  laid,  he  could  not  go 
on  till  he  gave  vent  to  his  gnef  in  fome  tears.  He 
foon    recovered  himfelf,    and    told  all    his    (lory. 
Lord  Ruffe  1  defended  himfelf  by  many  compile 
gators,  v/ho  fpoke  very  fully  of  his  great  worth, 
and  that  it  was  not  likely  he  would  engage  in  ill 
defigns.     Some  others  befides  myfelf  certified,  how 
folemnly  Lord  Howard  had  denied  his  knowledge 
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1683.  of  any  plot,  upon  its  firft  breaking  out.     Finch, 
the  Solicitor  General,  faid,  no' regard   was  to  be 
had  to  that,   for  all  witnefies  denied  at  firft.     It 
was  anfwered,  if  thefe  denials  had  been  only  to  a 
magiftrate,    or   at  an    examination,  it    might   be 
thought  of  lefs   moment :  But  fuch  folemn  deni 
als,  with  affeverations,  to  friends,  and  officioufly 
offered,  fhewed  that  fuch  a  witnefs  was  fo  bad  a 
man,  that  no  credit  was  due  to  his  teftimony.     It 
was  alfo  urged  that  it  was  not  fworn  by  any  of  the 
witnefTcs,  that  Lord  RuiTel  had  fpoken  any  fuch 
words,  or  words  to  that  effect :  And  without  fome 
fuch  indication,  it  could    not  be   known   that  he 
hearkned  to  the  difcourfe,  or  confented  to  it.  Lord 
RuiTel  alfo  afked,  upon  what  ftatute  he  was  tried  ; 
If  upon  the  old  ilatute  of  the  twenty  fifth  of  Ed 
ward  the  third,  or  if  upon  the  ftatute  made  declar 
ing  what '(hall  be  held  trealbn  during  the  Kind's 
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reign  ?  They  could  not  rely  on  the  laft,  becaufe  of 
the  limitation  of  time  in  it :  Six  months,  and  fome- 
thing  more,  were  paiTed  fmce  the  time  of  thefe  dif- 
courfes  :   So  they  relied  on  the  old  ftatute.     Upon 
Which  he   afked,  where  was   the  overt- aft  ?  For 
none  appeared.     It  was  alfo  faid,  that  by  that  fta 
tute  the  very  imagining  the  King's   death,  when 
proved  by  an  overt- adt,  was    treafon  :  But  it  was 
only  the  levying  war,  and  not  the   imagining  to 
levy  war  againft  the  King,  that  was  treafon  by  that 
ftatute.     Cook  and  Hale  were  of  this  opinion,  and 
gave  their  reafons  for  it.     And  it  feemed,  that  the" 
Parliament  chat  paft  the  act  of  treafon  during  the 
prefent  Reign  were  of  that  mind  ;  for  they  enume 
rated  confutations  to  raife  war  among  thole  things 
which  were  declared  to  be  trealbn  during  that  Reign : 
This  fhewed,  that  they    did   not  look  on  them  as 
comprehended  within  the  old  ftatute.     The  King's 
Coimfel  pretended,  that  confultations   to   feize  on 
the  guards  were  an  overt- act  of  a  de.Iign  againil 
the  King's  perfon.     But   thole   forces,   that  have 
got  the  designation  cf  guards  appropriated  to  therrij 
i  are 
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are  not  the  King's  guards  in  law:  They  are  not  1 683. 
Ib  much  as  allowed  of  by  law  :  For  even  the  lately 
difTolved  long  Parliament,  that  was  fo  careful  of 
the  King,  and  fo  kind  to  him,  would  never  take 
notice  of  the  King's  forces,  much  lefs  call  them 
his  guards.  The  guards  were  only  a  company  of 
men  in  the  King's  pay  :  So  that  a  defign  to  feize 
on  them  amounted  to  no  more,  than  to  a  defign  to 
feize  on  a  part  of  the  King's  army.  But  the  word 
guards  founded  fo  like  a  fecurity  to  the  King's  per- 
ibn,  that  the  defign  again  ft  them  was  conflructed  - 
a  defign  againft  his  life :  And  yet  none  of  the  wit- 
neffes  fpoke  of  any  defign  againft  the  King's  per- 
fon.  Lord  Howard  fwore  pofitively,  that  they 
had  no  fuch  defign.  Yet  the  one  was  conftrucled 
to  be  the  natural  confequence  of  the  other.  So 
that  after  all  the  declaming  againft  a  conftrudive 
treafon  in  the  cafe  of  Lord  Strafford,  the  Court  was 
always  running  into  it,  when  they  had  a  mind  to 
deftroy  any  that  ftood  in  their  way.  Lord  Rufiel 
clefired,  that  his  Counfel  might  be  heard  to  this 
point  of  feizing  the  guards  :  But  that  was  denied, 
unlefs  he  would  confefs  the  fad: :  And  he  would 
not  do  that,  becaufe,  as  the  witnefles  had  fworn  it, 
it  was  falfe.  He  once  intended  to  have  related  the 
whole  fact,  juftas  it  was  :  But  his  Counfel  advifed 
him  againft  it.  Some  of  his  friends  were  for  it, 
who  thought  that  it  could  amount  to  no  more  than 
a  concealment  and  mifprifion  of  treafon.  Yet  the 
Counfel  diftinguifhed  between  a  bare  knowledge, 
and  a  concealing  that,  and  a  joining  defignedly  in 
council  with  men  that  did  defign  treafon  :  For  in 
that  cafe,  tho'  a  man  fhould  differ  in  opinion  from 
a  treafonable  propofition,  yet  his  mixing  in  coun 
cil  with  fueh  men  will  in  law  make  him  a  traitor. 
Lord  RufTel  fpoke  but  little  :  Yet  in  few  words  he 
touched  on  all  the  material  points  of  law  that  had 
been  fuggeftecl  to  him.  Finch  fummed  up  the  evi 
dence  againft  him  :  But  in  that,  and  in  feverai 
other  trials  afterwards,  he  mewed  more  of  a  vici- 
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16*83,  ous  eloquence,  in  turning  matters  with  Ibme  fubr 
^X^V^N-'  tlety  againil  the  priioners,  than  of  folid  or  fincere 
reasoning.  Jefferies  would  fnew  his  zeal,  and  fpeak 
after  him  :  But  it  was  only  an  infolent  declama 
tion,  fuch  as  all  his  were,  full  of  fury  and  indecent 
invectives.  Pemberton  was  the  head  of  the  Court, 
the  other  Bench  not  being  yet  filled.  He  fum- 
med  up  the  evidence  at  firft  Very  fairly  :  But  in 
conclufion  he  told  the  Jury,  that  a  defign  to  feize 
the  guards  was  furely  a  defign  againil  the  King's 
life.  But  tho'  he  ftruck  upon  this,  which  was  the 
main  point,  yet  it  was  thought  that  his  ftating  the 
whole  matter  with  fo  little  eageniefs  againit  Lord 
Rufiel,  was  that  which  loft  him  his  place  :  For  he 
was  turned  out  foon  after.  Lord  Ruflel's  beha 
viour  during  the  trial  was. decent  and  compofed  ; 
So  that  he  icemed  very  little  concerned  in  the  ifliie 
of  the  matter.  He  was  a  man  of  fo  much  candour, 
that  heipoke  little  as  to  the  fact :  For  fince  he  was 
advifed  not  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  he  could  not 
fpeak  againft  that  which  he  knew  to  be  true,  tho' 
in  fome  particulars  it  had  been  carried  beyond  the 
truth.  But  he  was  not  allowed  to  make  the  dif 
ference  :  So  he  left  that  wholly  to  the  Jury,  who 
He  uas  brought  in  their  verdict  againil  him,  upon  which 
condemn-  he  received  fentence. 

He  then  coinpofed  himfelf  to  die  with  great  fe- 
rioufnefs.  He  faid,  he  was  fure  the  day  of  his 
trial  was  more  uneafy  to  him,  than  that  of  his  ex 
ecution  would  be.  All  pofilble  methods  were  ufed  to 
have  faved  his  life  :  Mcney  was  offered  to  the  Lady 
Portfmouth,  and  to  all  that  had  credit,  and  that 
without  meafure.  He  was  prefled  to  fend  petiti 
ons  and  fubmiflions  to  the  King,  and  to  the  Duke  : 
But  he  left  it  to  his  friends  to  confider  how  far 
thefe  might  go,  and  how  they  were  to  be  worded. 
All  he  was  brought  to  was,  to  offer  to  live  beyond 
fea  in  any  place  that  the  King  ihould  name,  and 
never  to  meddle  any  more  in  Englifh  affairs.  But 
all  was  in  vain  :  Both  King  .and  puke  were  fixed 
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in  their  re folutions  -,  but  with  this  difference,  as 
Lord  Rochefter  afterwards  told  me,  that  the  Duke 
differed  fbme,  among  whom  he  was  one,  to  argue 
the  point  with  him,  but  the  King  could  not  bear 
the  difcourfe.  Some  have  faid,  that  the  Duke 
moved  that  he  might  be  executed  in  Southamp 
ton  fquare,  before  his  own  houfe.,  but  that  the  King 
rejected  that  as  indecent.  So  Lincolns-Inn-Fields 
was  the  place  appointed  for  his  execution.  The 
lad  week  of  his  life  he  was  Ihut  up  all  the  morn 
ings,  as  he  himfelf  defired.  And  about  noon  I 
came  to  him,  and  (laid  with  him  till  night.  All 
the  while  he  expreffed  a  very  Chriftian  temper, 
without  fharpneis  or  refentment,  vanity  or  affecta 
tion.  His  whole  behaviour  looked  like  a  triumph 
over  death.  Upon  fome  occafions,  as  at  table,  or 
when  his  friends  came  to  fee  him,  he  was  decently 
chearful.  I  was  by  him  when  the  Sheriffs  came 
to  mew  him  the  warrant  for  his  execution.  He 
read  it  with  indifference  :  And  when  they  were 
gone  he  told  me,  it  was  not  decent  to  be  merry 
with  fuch  a  matter,  otherwife  he  was  .near  telling 
Rich,  (who  tho'  he  was  now  of  the  other  fide, 
yet  had  been  a  member  of  the  Houfe  of  Com 
mons,  and  had  \foted  for  the  exclufion,)  that  they 
fhould  never  fit  together  in  that  Houfe  any  more 
to  vote  for  the  bill  of  Exclufion.  The  day  before 
his  death  he  fell  a  bleeding  at  the  nofe  :  Upon  that 
he  faid  to  me  pleafantly,  I  fhall  not  now  let  blood 
to  divert  this  :  That  will  be  done  to-morrow.  At 
night  it  rained  hard  :  And  he  faid,  fuch  a  rain 
to-morrow  will  fpoil  a  great  fhew,  which  was  a  dull 
thing  in  a  rainy  day.  He  faid,  the  fins  of  his 
youth  lay  heavy  upon  his  mind :  But  he  hoped 
God  had  forgiven  them,  for  he  was  fare  he  had 
forfaken  them,  and  for  many  years  he  had  walk 
ed  before  God  with  a  fincere  heart :  If  in  his  pub- 
lick  actings  he  had  committed  errors,  they  were 
only  the  errors  of  his  underftanding  ;  for  he  had 
no  prirate  ends,  nor  ill  deiigns  of  his  own  in 
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them  :  He  was  ftill  of  opinion  that  the  King  was  ' 
limited    by    law,  and  that  when  he   broke   thro' 
thofe  limits  his  fubjects  might  defend  themfelves, 
and  reftrain  him  :  He  thought  a  violent  death  was 
a  very  deferable  way  of  ending   one's  life  :  It  was 
only  the  being  expofed  to  be  a  little  gazed  at,  and 
to  fufter  the  pain  of  one    minute,  which,  he  was 
confident,-  was  not  equal  to  the  pain  of  drawing  a 
tooth.     He   faid,  he  felt  none  of  thofe  tranfports 
that  fome  good  people  felt ;  but  he  had  a  full  calm 
in  his  mind,  no  palpitation  at  heart,  nor  trembling 
at  the  thoughts  of  death.     He  was  much  concern 
ed  at  the  cloud  that  feemed  to  be  now  over  his1 
Country  :  But  he  hoped  his  death  "mould  do  more 
fervice,  than  his  life  could  have  done. 
Hrs  pre-        This  was  the  fubftance  of  the  difcourfe  between 
for  death  ^m  anci  me*     Tillotfon  was  oft  with  him  that  laft 
'  week.     We  thought  the  party  had  gone  too  quick 
in  their  confutations,  and  too  far;  and  that  re- 
fiflance  in  the  condition  we  were  then  in  was  not 
lawful.     He  laid,  he  had   not  leifure  to  enter  into 
difcourfes  of  politicks  •,  but  he  thought  a  govern 
ment  limited  by  law  was  only  a' name,  if  the  fub- 
iects  might  not  maintain  thofe  limitations  by  force  : 
'Otherwife  k\\  was  at  the  difcretion  of  the  Prince  : 
That  was  contrary  to  all  the  notions  he  vhad  lived 
in  of  our  government.  •   But  he  faid,  there  was1 
nothing  among  them  but  the  embrio's  of  things, 
that  were  never  like  to  have  any  'effect,  and  that 
'  were   now  quite  diffolved-.     Hs  thought,  it  was- 
neceffary  for  him  to  leave  a  paper  behind  him  at 
his  death  :  And  becaufe  he  had  not  been  acciiiiom- 
ed  to  draw  fuch  papers,  he  defired  me  to  give  him 
a  fcheme  of  the  heads  fit'  to  be  fpoken  to,  and -of 
the  order  in  which  they  mould  be  laid  :  Which  I 
did.-    And  he  was  three -days  employed  for  fome  ' 
time  in  the  morning  to  write  our  his  fpeech.     lie* 
ordered   four  copies  to  be  made  of  it,  all  which 
he  figned  ;  and  gave  the*  original ^witlv  t;hree  of  the' 
copies  to  his-  L'ady,  .aad  kep^the  other  to  "give  W 
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the  Sheriffs  on  the  Scaffold.     He  writ  it  with  great    1683. 
care  :  And  the  pafiages  that  were  tender  he  writ  in 
papers  apart,  and  fhewed  them  to  his  Lady,  and 
to  myfelf,  before  he  writ  them  out  fair.     He  was 
very  eafy   when  this  was  ended.     He  alfo  writ  a 
letter  to  the  King,  in  which   he   afked  pardon  for 
every  thing  he  had  faid  or  done   contrary  to  his 
duty,  protecting  he  was  innocent  as  to  all  defigns 
again  (I  his  perfon  or  government,  and  that  his  heart 
was  ever  devoted   to  that,  which  he  thought  was 
his  true  intereft.     He  added,  that  tho'  he  thought 
he  had  met  with  hard  meafure,  yet  he  forgave  all 
concerned   in  it  from    the    higheft  to  the  loweft ; 
and  ended,  hoping  that  his  Majefty's  difpleafure 
at  him  would  ceafe  with  his  own  life,  and  that  no 
part  of  it  mould  fall  on  his  wife  and  children.  The 
day   before   his   death  he  received  the  Sacrament 
from  Tillotfon  with  much  devotion.  And  I  preach 
ed  two  fhort  fermons  to  him,  which  he  heard  with 
great  affection.     And  we  were  fhut  up  till  towards 
the  evening.     Then  he   fuffered    his  children  that 
were  very  young,  and  fome  few  of  his   friends  to 
take  leave  of  him  -,  in   which  he   maintained  his 
conftancy  of  temper,  tho'   he  was  a  very  fond  fa 
ther.     He  alfo  parted  with  his  Lady  with  a  com- 
pofed  filence  :  vAnd,  as   foon  as  me  was  gone,  he 
faid  to  me,  The  bitternefs   of  death  is  paft  :  For 
he  loved  and  eiteemed  her  beyond  expreffion,  as 
me  well  deferved   it  in  all  -refpecls.     She  had  the 
command  of  herfelf  fo  much,  that  at  parting  me 
gave  him  no  difturbance.     He  went  into  his  cham 
ber  about  midnight  :  And  I  itaid  all  nmht  in  the 

o  o 

outward  room.  He  went  not  to  bed  till  about  two 
in  the  morning  :  And  was  fait  aflecp  till  four,  when 
according  to  his  order  we  called  him.  Fie  was 
quickly  dreffed,  but  would  lofe  no  time  in  (having : 
For  he  faid,  he  was  not  concerned  in  his  good  looks 
that  day. 

He  was  not  ill  pleafed  with  the  account  he  heard 
:  morning  of  the  manner  of  Wakot's  death, 

who 
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who  together  with  one  Hone  and  Rowfe  had  fuf- 
fered   the  day   before.     Thefe   were    condemned 
The  trial  upon  the  evidence  of  the  witnefles.     Rumfey  and 
cuticTof  Weft  fwore  full7   againft  Wala,t :  He  had  alfo 
Walcot     writ  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  offering  to  make  dif- 
and          coveries,  in  which  he  faid  the  plot  was  laid  deep 
ethers.      an(j  wide.     Walcot  denied  at  his  death  the  whole 
bufinefs  of  the  Rye-Plot,  and  of  his  undertaking 
to  fight  the  guards    while  others  fhould  kill  the 
King.     He  faid,  Weft  had  often  fpoken   of  it  to 
him  in  the  phrafe  of  lopping  •,  and  that  he  always 
faid  he  would  not  meddle  in  it,  and  that  he  looked 
on  it  as  an  infamous  thing,  and  as  that  which  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  would  certainly  revenge,  tho' 
Weft  allured    him    that  Duke  had  engaged   un- 
»      cter  his  hand  to  confent  to  it.     This  confeffion  of 
W^Jcot's,  as  "it  mewed  himfelf  very  guilty,   fo  it 
made  Weft  appear  fo  black,  that  the  Court  made 
no  more  ufe  of  him.     Hone,  a  poor  tradefman  in 
London,  who  it  feems  had   fome  heat  but  fcarce 
any  fenfe  in  him,  was  drawn  in  by  Keeling,  and 
Lee,  another  witnefs,  who  was  alfo  brought  in  by 
Keeling  to  a  very  wild  thing,  of  killing  the  King 
but  fparing  the  Duke,  upon  this  conceit,  that  we 
would  be  in  lefs  danger  in  being  under  a  profeiTed 
Papift  than  under  the  King.     Hone  had  promifed 
to  ferve  in.  the  execution  of  it,  but  neither  knew 
when,  where,  nor  how  it  was  to  be  done  :  So,  tho' 
he  -feemed  fitter  for  a  Bedlam   than  a  trial,  yet  he 
was  tried  the  day  before  the  Lord  Rufiel,  and  fuf- 
fered  with  the  others  the  day  before  him.     He  con- 
fefTed  his  own  guilt ;  but  faid,  thefe  who  witnefTed 
againft   him  had  engaged  him  in  that  defign,  for 
which  they  now  charged  him  :  But  he   knew  no» 
thing  of  any  other  perfons,  beildes  himfelf  and  the 
two  witnefles.     The  third  was  one  Rowfe,  who  had 
belonged  to  Player  the  Chamberlain  of  JLondon  -, 
againft  whom  Lee   and   Keeling  fwore  the  fame 
things.     He  was  more  affected  with  a  fenfe  of  the 
heat  and  fury  with  which  he  had  been  acted,  char* 
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the  others  were :  But  he  denied,  that  he  was  ever  1683. 
in  any  defign  againft  the  King's  life.  He  faid,  the 
witneffes  had  let  fall  many  wicked  things  of  that 
matter  in  difcourfe  with  him  :  So  that  he  was  re- 
folved  to  difcover  them,  and  was  only  waiting  till 
he  could  find  out  the  bottom  of  their  defigns  : 
But  that  now  they  had  prevented  him.  Fie  vin 
dicated  all  his  acquaintance  from  being  any  way 
concerned  in  the  matter,  or  from  approving  fuch 
defigns.  Thefe  men  dying  as  they  did,  was  fuch 
a  difgrace  to  the  witneffes,  that  the  Court  law  it 
was  not  fit  to  make  any  further  ufe  of  them.  Great 
life  was  made  of  the  conjunction  of  thefe  two  plots, 
one  for  a  riling,  and  another  for  an  affafiination. 
It  was  faid,  that  the  one  was  that,  which  gave  the 
heart  and  hope  to  the  other  black  confpiracy  :  By 
which  they  were  over  all  England  blended  toge 
ther  as  a  plot  within  a  plot,  which  caft  a  great  load 
on  the  whole  party. 

Lord  Ruffel  feemed  to  have  fome  fatisfaction  40 
find,  that  there  was  no  truth  in  the  whole  contri-  executlon- 
vance  of  the  Rye- Plot :  So  that  he  hoped,  that  in 
famy,  which  now'  blafted  their  party,  would  foon 
go  off.  He  went  into  his  chamber  fix  or  feven 
times  in  the  morning,  and  prayed  by  himfelf,  and 
then  came  out  to  Tillotfon  and  me :  He  drunk  a 
little  tea  and  fome  fherry.  He  wound  up  his 
watch  j  and  faid,  now  he  had  done  with  time,  and 
was  going  to  eternity.  He  afked  what  he  mould 
give  the  executioner  :  I  told  him  ten  guineas  :  He 
laid,  with  a  fmile,  it  was  a  pretty  thing  to  give  a 
fee  to  have  his  head  cut  off.  When  the  Sheriffs 
called  him  about  ten  a  clock,  Lord  Cavendifh  was 
waiting  below  to  take  leave  of  him.  They  em 
braced  very  tenderly.  Lord  Ruffel,  after  he  had 
left  him,  upon  a  fudden  thought  came  back  to 
him,  and  prefled  him  earneftly  to  apply  himfelf 
more  to  religion  ;  and  told  him  what  great  corn- 
tort  and  fupport  he  felt  from  it  now  in  his  extre 
mity.  Lord  Cavendiih  had  very  generou fly  offer 
ed 
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ed  to  manage  his  efcape,  and  to  flay  in  prifon  for 
Jiim  while  he  fhould  go  away  in  his  cloaths  :  But 
he  would  not  hearken  to  the  motion.  The  Duke 
of  Monmouth  had  allb  fent  me  word,  to  let  him 
know,  that,  if  he  thought  it  could  do  him  any  fer- 
vice,  he  would  come  in,  and  run  fortunes  with 
him.  He  anfwered,  it  would  be  of  no  advantage 
to  him  to  have  his  friends  die  with  him.  Tillot- 
fon  and  I  went  in  the  coach  with  him  to  the  place 
of  execution.  Some  of  the  croud  that  filled  the 
itreets  wept,  while  others  infill  ted  :  He  was  touch 
ed  with  a  tendernefs  that  the  one  gave  him,  but 
did  not  feem  at  all  provoked  by  the  other.  He 
was  fmging  Pfalms  a  great  part  of  the  way  ;  and 
faid,  he  hoped  to  fing  better  very  foon.  As  he 
obferved  the  great  crouds  of  people  all  the  way, 
he  faid  to  us,  I  hope  I  mall  quickly  fee  a  much 
better  affembly.  When  he  came  to  the  Scaffold, 
he  walked  about  it  four  or  five  times.  Then  he 
turned  to  the  Sheriffs,  and  delivered  his  paper. 
He  protefled,  he  had  always  been  far  from  any  de- 
figns  againil  the  King's  life  or  government :  He 
prayed  God  would  preferve  both,  and  the  Prote- 
ilant  Religion.  He  wiihed  all  Proteilants  might 
love  one  another,  and  not  make  way  for  Popery 
by  their  animofities. 

The  fubflance  of  the  paper  he  gave1  them  was, 
fpeech  ^ir^  a  Proteffion  of  his  Religion,  and  of  his  fince- 
rity  in  it :  That  he  was  of  the  Church  of  England  : 
But  wifhed  all  would  unite  together  againil  the 
common  enemy  :  That  Churchmen  would  be  lefs 
fevere,  and  Diiienters  lefs  fcrupulous.  He  owned, 
he  had  a  great  zeal  againfl  Popery,  which  he  look 
ed  on  as  an  idolatrous  and  bloody  Religion :  But 
that,  tho*  he  was  at  all  times  ready  to  venture 
his  life  for  his  Religion  or  his  Country,  yet  that 
would  never  have  carried  him  to  a  black  or  wicked 
defign.  No  man  ever  had  the  impudence  to  move 
to  him  any  thing  with  relation  to  the  King's  life  : 
He  prayed  heartily  for  him,  that  in  his  perfon 

and 
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and  government  he  might  be  happy,  both  in 'this  1683. 
world  and  in  the  next.  He  proteited,  that  in  the 
profecution  of  the  Popifh  plot  he  had  gone  on  in 
the  fincerity  of  his  heart  ;  and  that  he  never  knew 
of  any  practice  with  the  witneiTes;  He  owned, 
he  -had  been  earneft  in  the  matter  of  the  Ex- 
clufion,  as  the  beft  way  in  his  opinion  to  fecure 
both  the  King's  life  and  the  Proteftant  religion : 
And  to  that  he  imputed  his  prefent  fufferings  : 
But  he  forgave  all  concerned  in  them  ;  and  charged 
his  friends  to  think  of  no  revenges.  He  thought 
his  fentence  was  hard :  Upon  which  he  gave  an 
account  of  all  that  had  paft  at  Shepherd's.  From 
the  heats  that  appeared  in  choofing  the  Sheriffs  he 
concluded,  that  this  matter  would  end  as  it  now 
did  :  And  he  was  not  much  furprized  to  find  it 
fall  upon  himfelf :  He  wimed  it  might  end  in  him  : 
Killing  by  forms  of  law  was  the  word  fort  of  mur 
der.  He  concluded  with  fomc  very  devout  Eja 
culations.  After  he  had  delivered  this  paper  he 
prayed  by  himfelf:  Then  Tillotfon  prayed  with 
him.  After  that  he  prayed  again  by  himfelf:  And 
then  undrefled  himfelf,  and  laid  his  head  on  the 
block,  without  the  lead  change  of  countenance : 
And  it  was  cut  off  at  two  itrokes. 

This  was  the  end  of  that  great  and  good  man : 
On  which  I  have  perhaps  enlarged  too  copioufly  : 
But  the  great  efteem  I  had  for  him,  and  the  mare 
I  had  in  this  matter,  will  I  hope  excufe  it.  His 
fpeech  was  fo.foon  printed,  that  it  was  felling  about 
the  ftreets  an  hour  after  his  death  :  'Upon  which 
the  Court  was  highly  enflamed.  So  Tillotfon  and 
I  were  appointed  to  appear  before  the  Cabinet 
Council.  Tillotfon  had  little  to  fay,  but  only  that 
Lord  Ruffel  had  fhewed  him  his  fpeech  the  day 
before  he  fuffered  ;  and  that  he  fpoke  to  him,  what 
he  thought  was  incumbent  on  him,  upon  fome 
parts  of  it,  but  he  was  not  difpofed  to  alter  it.  I 
was  longer  before  them.  I  favv  they  apprehended 
I  had  penned  the  fpeech.  1  told  the  King,  that  at 
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1683.    his  Lady's  defire  I  writ  down    a   very  particular 
»— -Y — t   journal  of  every  pallage,  great  and  fmall,  that  had 
hapned  during  my  attendance  on  him  :  I  had  juft 
ended  it,  as  I  received  my  fummons  to  attend  his 
Majefty:  So,  if  he  commanded  me,  I  would  read 
k  to  him  :    Which  upon  his  command  I  did.     I 
faw  they  were  ail  aftonifhed  at  the  many  extraor 
dinary  things  in  it:  The  moft  important  of  them 
are  fet  down  in  the  former  relation.      The  Lord 
Keeper  alked  me,  if  I  intended  to  print  that.     I 
faid,  it  was  only  intended  for  his  Lady's  private 
life.     The  Lord  Keeper,    feeing  the  King  filent, 
added,  You  a*e  not  to  think  the  King  is  pleafed 
with  this,  becaufe  he  fays  nothing.     This  was  very 
mean.     He  then  afked  me,  if  I  had  not  ftudied  to 
difliiade  the  Lord  Ruffel  from  putting  many  things 
in  his  fpeech.     I  faid,  I  had  difcharged  my  con- 
fcience  to  him  very  freely  in  every  particular  :  But 
he  was  now  gone  :    So  it  was'impoflible  to  know, 
if  I  fhould  tell  any  thing  of  what  had  paft  between 
us,  whether  it  was  true  or  falfe  :   I  deflred  therefore 
to  be  exculed.     The  Duke  afked   me,    if  he  had 
faid  any  thing  to  me  in  confeffion.     I  anfwered, 
that  if  he  had  faid  any  thing  to  me  in  confidence,- 
that  was  enough  to  reftrain  me  from  fpeaking  of  it. 
Only  I  offered  to  take  my  oath,    that  the  fpeech 
was  penned   by  himfelf,    and  not  by  me.      The 
Duke,  upon  all  that  paft  in  this  examination,  ex- 
preiTed  himfelf  fb   highly  offended  at  me,  that  it 
was  concluded  I  would  be  ruined.     Lord  Halifax 
fent  me  word,  that  the  Duke  looked  on  my  read 
ing  the  journal  as  a  ftudied  thing,  to  make  a  pa- 
negyrick  on  Lord  RuiTePs  memory.  Many  pamph 
lets  were  writ  on  that  occafion  :  And  I  was  heavily 
charged  in  them  all,  as  the  advifer,  if  not  the  au 
thor,  of  the  fpeech.     But  I  was  advifed  by  all  my 
friends  to  write  no  anfwer,  but  to  bear  the  malice 
that  was  vented  upon  me  with  filcnce  ;  which  I  re- 
folved  to  do. 

At 
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At  this  time  Prince  George  of  Denmark  came 
into  England  to  marry  the  Duke's  fecond  daughter. 
The  Prince  of  Hanover  had  come  over  two  years 
before  to  make  addrefles  to  her  :  But  he  was  fcarce  -n!™" 
got  hither,  when  he  received  orders  from  his  fa 
ther  not  to  proceed  in  that  defign  ;  for  he  had 
agreed  a  match  for  him  with  his  brother  the  Duke 
of  Zell  for  his  daughter,  which  did  at  that  time 
more  accommodate  the  family.  The  marriage 
that  was  now  made  with  the  brother  of  Denmark 
did  not  at  all  pleafe  the  nation  :  For  we  knew  that 
the  proportion  came  from  France.  So  it  was  ap 
prehended,  that  both  Courts  reckoned  they  were 
lure  that  he  would  change  his  Religion :  In  which 
we  have  feen,  fince  that  time,  that  our  fears  were 
ill  grounded.  He  has  lived  in  all  refpects  the 
happieft  with  his  Princefs  that  was  polTible,  except 
in  one  particular :  For  tho'  there  was  a  child  born 
every  year  for  many  years,  yet  they  have  all  died  : 
So  that  the  fruitful  left  marriage  that  has  been 
known  in  our  age,  has  been  fatally  blailed  as  to 
the  fcffeft  of  it. 

TEhi  affairs  abroad  were  now  every  where  in  a  TV 
great  fermentation.  The  Emperor  had  governed  ofVwu- 
•  Hungary  fo  flrangely,  as  at  once  to  perfecute  the 
Proteltants  and  to  oppreis  the  Papifts  in  their  liber 
ties,  which  difpofed  both  to  rebel  :  Upon  which 
the  male-contents  were  now  in  arms,  and  had  pof- 
fefled  themfelves  of  feveral  places  in  the  upper 
Hungary  •,  which  being  near  Poland,  they  were 
managed  and  aflifted  by  the  French  Minillers  in 
that  Kingdom  ;  in  which  the  Cardinal  of  Fourbin 
was  the  chief  inftrument.  But  they  not  being  able 
to  maintain  themfelves  againfl  the  Emperor's 
whole  ..force,  Tekeli,  who  was  fet  at  their  head, 
offered  all  fubmiffions  to  the  Turk,  and  begged 
his  protection.  Upon  this  that  great  war  broke 
out,  all  fet  on  by  the  practices  of  the  Kin2;  of 
France  ;  who,  while  he  was  perfecuting  the  Pro- 
teftants  in  his  own  Kingdom,  was  at  the  fame  time 
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1683.  encouraging  the  rebellion  of  Hungary,  and  drstw- 
ing  the  Turk  into  Chrifteridom.     1  need   not  en 
large  further   on  a   matter  fo  well  known  as  the 
fiege  of  Vienna  :    Which,    if  it  had  been  as  well 
profecutcd  as  it  was  firft  undertaken,    the  Town 
would  have  been  certainly  taken,  arid  with  that 
the  Emperor  and  his  family  ruined.     The  King  of 
France  drew  a  great  army  together  near  the  fron 
tier  ot  Germany,    and  feemed  to  depend  upon  it 
that  the  Town  would  be  taken  ;  and  that  he  weuld 
be  called  in  by  the  Princes  of  Germany  to  protect 
them,  and  upon  that  have  been  cholen  Emperor. 
He  at  the  fame  time  lent  HuHiieres  with  an  army 
into  Elanders,    upon  a  pretenfion  to  Aloft,  that 
would  have  feemed  very  ftrange  in  any  other  Court 
but  that.  He  had  once  pofTeffed  himfelf,  during  the 
war,  of  Aloft  :  But  afterwards  he  drew  his  troops 
out  of  it.     So  it  not  being  in  his  hands  when  the 
peace  of  Nimegucn  was  made,  no   mention  was 
made  of  reftoring  it.     But  now  it  was  faid,  that, 
it  being  once  in  the  King's  hands  by  the  right  of 
his  arms,  it  was  ftill  his,  fince  he  had  not  exprefsly 
renounced  it :  Therefore  he  now  demanded  it,  or 
to  have  Luxembourg  given  him  as   an  equivalent 
for  it.     Humieres  finding  no  rcliftance  in  theSpa- 
•  niih  Netherlands,  deflroyed  and  ruined  the  coun 
try,  beyond  any  thing  it  had  felt  during  the  whole 
war.     This  was  the  iiate  of  affairs  abroad  at  the 
time  of  thefe  trials. 

All  people  thought  we  fhould  fee  a  Parliament 
prcfently  called,  from  which  both  the  King  and 
the  Duke  might  have  expected  every  thing,  that 
they  could  defire  :  For  the  body  of  the  nation  was 
yet  fo  poiTefTed  with  the  belief  of  the  plot,  that 
probably  all  elections  would  have  gone  as  the  Court 
directed,  and  fcarce  any  of  the  other  party  would 
have  had  the  courage,  to  have  flood  for  an  electi 
on  any  where.  But  the  King  of  France  began  to 
apprehend,  that  the  King  might  grow  fo  much  the 
mafter  at  home,  that  he  would,  be  no  longer  in 

their 
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their  management:  And  they  forefaw  that,  what  1683. 
fuccefs  foever  the  King  might  have  in  a  Parliament  sXV^ 
with  relation  to  his  own  affairs,  it  was  not  to  be 
imagined  but  that  a  Houfe  of  Commons,  at  the 
fame  time  that  they  mewed  their  fubmiffion  to  the 
King,  would  both  enable  him  to  refift  the  progrefs 
of  the  French  arms,  and  addrefs  to  him  to  enter 
into  alliances  with  the  Spaniards  and  the  States. 
So  the  French  made  ufe  of  all  their  inftruments  to 
divert  our  Court  from  calling  a  Parliament :  And 
they  got  the  King  to  confent  to  their  pofTefTing 
themfelves  of  Luxembourg :  For  which,  I  was 
told,  they  gave  him  300000!.  But  I  have  no  cer 
tainty  of  that.  Lord  Mountague  told  me  of  it, 
and  feemed  to  believe  it :  And  Lady  Portfmouth 
valued  her  felf  on  this  of  Luxembourg  as  gained 
by  her ;  and  called  it  the  laft  fervice  ihe  did  the 
Court  of  France. ' 

At  this  time  I  went  over  into  France,  chiefly  to  The  au- 
be  out  of  the  way,  when  I  was  fallen  on  almoil  in  ^orwent 
every  libel  :  For  new  fets   of  addrelTes  were  now  QOLU>.?  of 
running  about  the  nation,    with  more  Ireat  andFraace. 
fwelled  eloquence  in  them  than  the  former  ones. 
In  all  which  the  providential  fire  of  New-Market 
was  fet  off  with  great  pomp  :    Arid  in  many  of 
them  there  were  hard  things  faid  of  Lord  Ruffel 
and  his  fpeech,  with  infinuations  that  looked  to 
wards  me. 

In  France  Rouvigny,  who  was  the  Lady  Ruffel's  Charac- 
uncle,  ftudied  to  ge:  me  to  be  much  viflted  and  ter3  of 
known.      There   my  acquaintance   with  Ivlarfhal  jf^116 
Schomberg  began :  And  by  him  I  was  acquainted 
with  Marfhai  Bellefonds,  who  was  a  devout  man, 
but  very  weak.     He  read   the  Scriptures   much, 
and  feemed  to  praftife  the  virtues  of  the  defart  in 
the  midft  of  that  Court.     I  knew  the  Archbifhop 
of  Rheims,  who  was  a  rough  boiflerous  man  :  He 
feemed  to  have  good  notions  of  the  epifcopal  duty, 
in  all  things  except  that  of  the  fetting  a  good  ex 
ample  to  his  Clergy:    For  he  allowed  him  felf  in 
Q  2  liberties 
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1683.  liberties  of  all  kinds.  The  Duke  of  Montaufier 
was  a  pattern  of  virtue  and  fincerity,  if  not  too 
cynical  in  it.  He  was  fo  far  from  flattering  the 
King,  as  all  the  reft  did  moft  abjectly,  that  he 
could  not  hold  from  contradicting  him,  as  often 
as  there  was  occafion  for  it.  And  for  that  realon 
chiefly  the  King  made  him  the  Dauphin's  gover 
nor  :  To  which,  he  told  me,  he  had  applied  him- 
felf  with  great  care,  tho',  he  very  frankly  added, 
without  fuccefs.  The  exterior  of  the  King  was 
very  folemn :  The  firft  time  I  hapned  to  ice  him 
was,  when  the  news  came  of  the  raifmg  the  fiege 
of  Vienna  ;  with  which,  Schomberg  told  me,  he 
was  much  ftruck,  for  he  did  not  look  for  it.  While 
I  was  at  Court,  which  was  only  for  four  or  five 
days,  one  of  the  King's  coaches  was  font  to  wait 
on  me,  and  the  King  ordered  me  to  be  well  treat 
ed  by  all  about  him,  which  upon  that  was  done, 
with  a  great  profufion  of  extraordinary  refpecls  : 
At  which  all  people  flood  amazed.  Some  thought, 
it  was  to  encourage  the  fide  againfl  the  Court,  by 
this  treatment  of  one  then  in  difgrace.  Others 
more  probably  thought,  that  the  King,  hearing  I 
was  a  writer  of  hiftory,  had  a  mind  to  engage  me 
to  write  on  his  fide.  I  was  told  a  penfion  would 
be  offered  me.  But  I  made  no  fteps  towards  it : 
For  tho'  I  was  offered  an  audience  of  the  King,  I 
cxcufed  it,  fmce  I  could  not  have  the  honour  to 
be  prefented  to  that  King,  by  the  Minifler  of  Eng 
land.  I  faw  the  Prince  of  Conde  but  once,  tho* 
he  intended  to  fee  me  oftner.  He  had  a  great 
quicknefs  of  apprehenfion,  and  was  thought  the 
beft  judge  in  France  both  of  wit  and  learning. 
He  had  read  my  hiftory  of  the  Reformation,  that 
was  then  tranflated  into  French,  and  feemed 
pleafed  with  it.  So  were  many  of  the  great  law 
yers  ;  in  particular  Harlay,  then  Attorney  Gene 
ral,  and  now  firft  Prefident  of  the  Court  of  Parli 
ament  of  Paris.  The  contefts  with  Rome  were 
then  very  high  j  for  the  Affembly  of  the  Clergy 
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had  paft  fome  articles,  very  derogatory  to  the  Pa-    1683; 
pal  authority  :  So  many  fancied,  that  matter  might 
go  to  a  rupture  :   And  Harlay  laid  very  publickly, 
that,  if  that  mould  happen,  I  had  laid  before  them 
a  good  plan  to  copy  from. 

Bellefonds  had  fo  good  an  opinion  of  me,  that 
he  thought  inftances  of  devotion  might  have  fome 
effect  on  me  :  So  he  made  the  Duchefs  La  Valiere 
think,  that  me  might  be  an  intlrument  in  con 
verting  me  :  And  he  brought  a  mefTage  from  her, 
defiring  me  to  come  to  the  grate  to  her.  I  was 
twice  there  :  And  (he  told  me  the  fteps  of  her  con- 
veriion,  and  of  her  coming  into  that  Uriel  order 
of  the  Carmelites,  with  great  humility  and  much 
devotion.  Treville,  one  of  the  Duchefs  of  Or- 
leans's  admirers,  was  fo  ftruck  with  her  death, 
that  he  had  lived  in  retreat  from  that  time,  and 
was  but  newly  come  to  appear  again  :  He  had 
great  knowled'ge,  with  a  true  fenfe  of  Religion  : 
He  feemed  to  groan  under  many  of  the  corrupti 
ons  of  their  Church.  He  and  fome  others  whom 
I  knew  of  the  Sorbon,  chiefly  Faur,  Pique,  and 
Brayer,  feemed  to  think  that  almoft  every  thing 
among  them  was  out  of  order ;  and  wifhed  for  a 
regular  Reformation  :  But  their  notion,  of  the  uni 
ty  of  the  Church,  kept  them  flill  in  a  communion 
that  they  feemed  uneafy  in  :  And  they  faid  very 
freely,  they  wondered  how  any  one,  that  was  once 
out  of  their  communion,  mould  defire  to  come 
back  into  it.  They  were  generally  learned  only  in 
one  point :  Faur  was  the  beil  read  in  ecclefiaftical 
hiftory  of  any  man  I  faw  among  them  :  And  I  ne 
ver  knew  any  of  that  Church  that  underftood  the 
Scriptures  fo  well  as  Pique  did.  They  declared 
themfelves  for  abolifhing  the  Papal  authority,  and 
for  reducing  the  Pope  to  the  old  Primacy  again. 
They  fpoke  to  me  of  the  Bifhops  of  France,  as 
men  that  were  both  vicious  and  ignorant :  They 
feemed  now  to  be  againfl  the  Pope  :  But  it  was 
only  becaufe  he  was  in  the  interefts  of  the  Houle 
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1683.  of  Auftria  :  For  they  would  declare  him  infallible, 
the  next  day  after  he  fhould  turn  to  the  interefl  or 
France :  So  they  expected  no  good,  neither  from 
the  Court  nor  from  the  Clergy.  I  faw  St.  Amour, 
the  author  of  the  journal  of  what  pail  at  Rome, 
in  the  condemnation  of  the  five  propofitions  of 
Janfenius.  He  feemed  to  be  a  fmcere  and  worthy 
man,  who  had  more  judgment  than  either  quick- 
nefs  or  learning.  He  told  me,  his  whole  life  had 
been  one  campaign  againft  the  Jefuits ;  and  fpoke 
of  them  as  the  great  plague  of  the  Church.  He 
lamented  alib  that  fharpnefs  of  flile,  with  which 
his  friend  Arnauld  treated  the  Proteflants ;  for 
which,  he  faid,  both  he  and  ail  his  friends  blamed 
him.  I  was  carried  by  a  Bifhop  to  the  Jefuits  at 
St.  Anthoine's.  There  I  law  P.  Bourdalou,  ef- 
teemed  one  of  the  greater!  preachers  of  the  age, 
and  one  of  the  honours  of  his  order.  He  was  a 
man  of  a  fweet  temper,  not  at  all  violent  againft 
Proteftants  :  On  the  contrary,  he  believed  good 
men  among  them  might  be  faved,  which  was  a 
pitch  of  charity  that  I  had  never  obferved,  in  any 
ot  the  learned  of  that  Communion.  I  was  alfo 
once  with  P.  de  la  Chaife,  the  King's  ConfefTor, 
who  was  a  dry  man.  He  told  me,  how  great  a 
pian  they  would  make  me,  if  I  would  come  over 
to  them. 

This  was  my  acquaintance  on  the  Popim  fide. 
I  fay  little  of  the  Proteftants.  They  came  all  to 
me  :  So  I  was  well  known  among  them.  The 
method  that  carried  over  the  men  of  the  fineft 
parts  among  them  to  Popery  was  this  :  They 
brought  themfelves  to  doubt  of  the  whole  Chriftian 
Religion  :  When  that  was  once  done,  it  feemed  a 
more  indifferent  thing  of  what  fide  or  form  they 
continued  to  be  outwardly.  The  bafe  practices  of 
buying  many  over  with  penfions,  and  of  driving 
others  over  with  perpetual  ill  ufage  and  the  acts  of 
the  higheft injustice  and  violence,  andthe  vile  artifi 
ces  in  bringing  on  and  carrying  fo  many  procerTes 
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againft  moft  of  their  Churches,    as  not  compre 
hended  within  the  edict  of  Nantes,  were  a  reproach 
both  to  the  greatnefs  of  their  King  and  to  the 
juftice  of  their  Courts.     Many  new  edicts  were 
coming  out  every  day  againft  them,  which  con- 
tradi&ed  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  the  moft  exprefs 
words  poflfible  :    And  yet   to  all  thefe  a  flrange 
claufe  was  added,  That  the  King  did  not  intend 
by  them  to  recal,  nor  to  go  againft  any  article  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes,  which  he  would  maintain  in 
violable.     I  knew  Spanheim  particularly,  who  was 
Envoy  from  the  Elector  of  Brandenbonrg,  who  is 
the  greateft  critick  of  the  age  in  all  ancient  learn 
ing,  and  is  with  that  a  very  able  man  in  all  affairs, 
and  a  frank  cheerful  man  :  Qualities  that  do  not 
always  meet  in  very  learned   men.     After  a  few 
months  flay  I  returned,  and  found  both  the  King 
and  Duke  were  highly  offended,    at  the  reception 
I  had  met  with  in  France.     They  did  not  know 
what  to  make  of  it,  and  fancied  there  was  fome- 
thing  hid  under  it. 

The  addrefles  had  now  gone  round  England.  Affairs  in 
The  Grand  Juries  made  after  that  high  prefent- 
ments,  againft  ail  that  were  efteemed  Whigs  and 
Non-  coniormifts.  Great  pains  were  taken  to  find 
out  more  witnefles.  Pardons  and  rewards  were 
offered  very  freely.  But  none  came  in  :  Which 
made  it  evident,  that  nothing  was  fo  well  laid,  or 
brought  fo  near  execution,  as  the  witnelies  had  de- 
pofed  :  Otherwife  people  would  have  been  croud- 
ing  in  for  pardons.  All  people  were  apprehenfive 
of  very  black  defigns,  when  they  faw  Jefferies 
made  Lord  Chief  Juftice,  who  was  fcandaloufly 
vitious,  and  was  drunk  every  day;  befides  a 
drunkennefs  of  fury  in  his  temper,  that  looked  like 
Enthufiafm.  He  did  not  confider  the  decencies  of 
his  poft  :  Nor  did  he  fo  much  as  affect  to  feem 
impartial,  as  became  a  Judge  ;  but  run  out  upon 
all  occanons  into  declamations,  that  did  not  be 
come  the  Bar,  much  lefs  the  Bench.  He  was  not; 
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learned  in  his  profefiion  :  And  his  eloquence,  tho' 
vitioufly  copious,  yet  was  neither  correct  nor  agree 
able.  Pemberton  was  turned  out  of  the  Common 
Fleas,  and  Jones  was  put  in  his  place  :  And  Jeffe- 
ries  had  three  Judges  joined  with  him  in  the  King's 
Bench,  fit  to  fit  by  him. 

The  King  lent  a  new  meiTage  to  the  City  of 
London,  requiring  the  Common  Council  to  deli 
ver  up  their  Charter,  threatning  them,  that  other- 
wife  he  would  order  the  judgment  to  be  entred. 
Upon  this  a  great  debate  arofe  among  them.  Some 
were  for  their  compliance,  that  they  might  prevent 
the  prejudice  that  would  otherwife  ariie.  On  the 
other  hand  it  was  faid,  that  all  freemen  took  an 
oath  to  maintain  the  rights  of  their  Corporation  : 
So  that  it  was  perjury  in  them  to  betray  thefe. 
They  faid,  it  was  better  to  leave  the  matter  to  the 
King,  than  by  any  act  of  their  own  to  deliver  all 
up.  So  it  was  carried  not  to  do  it  by  a  few  voices. 
Upon  that  the  judgment  was  entred :  And  the 
King  feized  on  their  liberties.  Many  of  the  Al 
dermen  and  other  o/Rcers  were  turned  out :  And 
others  were  put  in  their  places.  So  they  continued 
for  lome  time  a  City  without  a  Charter,  or  a  Com 
mon  Council  :  And  the  King  named  the  magif- 
trates.  New  Charters  were  lent  to  moil  of  the 
Corporations,  in  which  the  King  referved  a  power 
to  himfelf,  to  turn  out  mugiftrates  at  his  pleafure. 
This  was  clone  to  make  all  fure  fora  new  election 
of  Parliament,  which  came  now  under  confider- 
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1684,  ^ There  was  a  claufe  in  the  act,  that  repealed  the 
triennial  bill,  which  had  pail  in  the  beginning  of 
the  troubles»  whereby  it  was  enacled  that  a  ParJia- 
ment  ftould  meet  every  third  year :  But  it  had 
none  ot  thofe  enforcing  claufes,  in  cafe  it  did  not 
meet,  that  were  in  the  other  ad :  And  the  third 
year  from  the  Parliament  of  Oxford  was  now  near 
an  end.  So,  fmee  the  King  had  declared  he  would 
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g6vern  according  to  law,    and  in  particular  that    1684. 
he  would  have  frequent  Parliaments,  for  which  he 
had  fpecial  thanks  given  him  in  many  of  the  ad- 
dreffes,  it  was  propofed  that  a  Parliament  mould 
be  called.     A  war  feemed  like  to   break    out  in 
Flanders  •,  where  the  Spaniards,  how  ill  foever  they 
were  prepared  for  it,  had  declared  war,  upon  the 
French  troops  poffefiing  themfelves  ofDixmuyd 
and  Courtray.    The  Prince  of  Orange  was  preffing 
the  States  to  go   into  a  new  war,    rather  than  let 
Luxembourg  be  taken.     But  this  was  much  op- 
pofed  by  the  Town  of  Amfterdam.     The  calling 
a  new  Parliament  here,  and  England's  engaging, 
as  all  believed  they  might  do,  would  be  an  effectual 
reftratnt  on  the  French.     But  the  King  had  con- 
fented  to   let  Luxembourg  fall  into  their  hands : 
So  it  was  apprehended  that  the  Parliament  might 
fall  upon  that,  which  was  the  only  point  that  could 
occafion  any  difference  between  the  King  and  them. 
It  was  alfo  laid,    that  it  was  fit  all  the  Charters 
mould  be  firft  brought  in,  and  all  the  Corporati 
ons  new  modelled,  before  the  Parliament  mould 
be  called.     The  prerogative   lawyers   pretended, 
that  the  prerogative  was  indeed  limited  by  nega 
tive  and  prohibiting  words,  but  not  by  affirmative 
words.      Lord  Halifax  told  me,  he  prefTed  this  all 
he  could  ;  but  there  was  a  French  intereft  work 
ing  flrongly  againfl  it :  So  the  thoughts  of  a  Par 
liament  at  that  time  were  laid  afide.     The  Scotch 
prifoners   were   ordered  to  be  fent   down    to   be 
tried  in  Scotland.     This  was  fad  news  to  them  : 
For  the  boots  there  are  a  fevere  torture.     Baillie 
had  reafon  to  expect  the  word  ufage  :  He  was 
carried   to   Newgate  in   the   morning  that  Lord 
Ruffel   was   tried,    to   fee    if  he   could   be   per- 
fuaded  to  be  a  witnefs  againfl  him.     Every  thing 
that  could  work  on  him  was  made  life  of,    but 
all  in  vain  :  So  they  were  refolved  to  ufe  him  fe- 
yerely, 
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1684.  I  pafled  (lightly  over  the  fufpieions  that  were 
w~v*^  railed  upon  Lord  Efiex's  death,  when  I  mention- 
Suspicions  ed  that  matter.  This  winter  the  bufmefs  was 
of  Effex's  brought  to  a  trial :  A  boy  and  a  girl  did  report, 
murdered. tnat  tn^Y  heard  great  crying  in  his  lodgings,  and 
that  they  faw  a  bloody  razor  flung  out  at  window, 
which  was  taken  up  by  a  woman,  that  came  out 
of  the  Houfe  where  he  was  lodged.  Thefe  chil 
dren  reported  this  confidently  that  very  day,  when 
they  went  to  their  feveral  homes  :  They  were  both 
about  ten  or  twelve  years  old.  The  boy  went 
backward  and  forward  in  his  ftory,  fometimes  af 
firming  it,  and  at  other  times  denying  it :  But  his 
father  had  an  office  in  the  Cuftom  Houfe  :  So  it 
was  thought,  he  prevailed  with  him  to  deny  it  in 
open  Court.  But  the  girl  flood  firmly  to  her  {lo 
ry.  The  fimplicity  of  the  children,  together  with 
the  ill  opinion  that  was  generally  had  ot  the  Court, 
inclined  many  to  believe  this.  As  foon  as  his  La 
dy  heard  of  it,  me  ordered  a  flncl  enquiry  to  be 
made  about  it ;  and  fent  what  fhe  found  to  me,  to 
whom  fhe  had  trufled  all  the  meffages,  that  had. 
pafl  between  her  Lord  and  her,  while  he  was  in 
the  Tower.  When  I  perilled  all,  I  thought  there 
was  not  a  colour  to  found  any  profecution  on  ; 
which  fhe  would  have  done  with  ail  poffible  zeal, 
if  me  had  found  any  appearances  of  truth  in  the 
matter.  Lord  EfTex  had  got  into  an  odd  fet  of  ex 
traordinary  principles  :  And  in  particular  he 
thought,  a  man  was  the  mafler  of  his  own  life ; 
and  feemed  to  approve  of  what  his  wife's  great 
grandfather,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  did, 
who  fhot  himfelf  in  the  Tower  after  he  was  ar 
raigned.  He  had  alfo  very  black  fits  of  the  fpleen. 
But  at.  that  time  one  Braddon,  whom  I  had  known 
for  fome  years,  for  an  honefl  but  enthufiaflical 
man,  hearing  of  thefe  flories,  refolved  to  carry  the 
matter  as  far  as  it  would  go :  And  he  had  pickt  up 
a  great  variety  of  little  circumflances,  all  which 
laid  together  feemed  to  him  fo  convincing,  that 
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lie  thought  he  was  bound  to  profecute  the  matter.  1684. 
I  defired  him  to  come  no  more  near  me,  fince  he  v-^v^ 
was  fo  pofitive.  He  talked  of  the  matter  fo  pub- 
lickly,  that  he  was  taken  up  for  fpreading  falfe 
news,  to  alienate  people's  hearts  from  the  King. 
He  was  tried  upon  it.  Both  the  children  owned, 
that  they  had  reported  the  matter  as  he  had  talked 
it  ;  the  boy  faying  then,  that  it  was  a  lie.  Brad- 
don  had  defired  the  boy  to  fet  it  all  under  his  hand, 
tho'  with  that  he  charged  him  to  write  nothing  but 
the  truth.  This  was  called  a  fuborning  :  And  he 
was  fined  for  it  in  2000!.  But  I  go  next  to  a  trial 
of  more  importance. 

Howard  was  the  only  evidence  againft  the  pri-  Sidney's 
foners  of  better  rank  ^  for  they  had  no  communi-  tnal- 
cation  with  the  other  witnelTes.  So  other  things 
were  to  be  found  out  as  fupplements  to  fupport  it. 
Sidney  was  next  brought  to  his  trial.  A  Jury  was 
returned,  confiding  for  moil  part  of  very  mean 
perfons.  Men's  pulfes  were  tried  beforehand,  to 
fee  how  tractable  they  would  be.  One  Parry,  a 
violent  man,  guilty  of  feveral  murders,  was  not 
only  pardoned,  but  was  now  made  a  Juftice  of 
Peace,  for  his  officious  meddling  and  violence. 
He  told  one  of  the  Duke's  fesvants,  thinking  that 
fuch  a  one  was  certainly  of  their  party,  that  he 
had  fent  in  a  great  many  names  of  jurors,  who 
were  lure  men  :  That  perfon  told  me  this  himfelf. 
Sidney  excepted  to  their  not  being  freeholders.  But 
Jefferies  faid,  that  had  been  over-ruled  in  Lord 
RulTel's  cafe  :  And  therefore  he  over-ruled  it ;  and 
would  not  fo  much  as  fuffer  Sidney  to  read  the 
ftatute.  This  was  one  of  his  bold  {trains.  Lord 
RuiTel  was  tried  at  the  Old-Baily,  where  the  Jury 
confifted  of  Londoners  :  And  there  indeed  the 
contrary  practice  had  prevailed,  upon  the  reafon, 
before  mentioned  ;  for  the  merchants  are  fuppofed 
t,o  be  rich :  But  this  trial  was  in  Middlefex,  where 
the  contrary  practice  had  not  prevailed  ;  for  in  a 
county  a  man  who  is  no  freeholder  is  fuppofed  to 

be 
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1684.  be  poor.     But  Jefferies  faid  on  another  occafion, 
why  might  not  they  make  precedents  to  the  fuc- 
ceeding  times,  as  well  as  thofe  who  had  gone  be 
fore  them  had  made  precedents  for  them  ?  The 
witnefTes  of  the  other  parts  of  the  plot  were  now 
brought  out  again  to  make  a  ihew  ;  for  they  knew 
nothing  of  Sidney.     Only  they  faid,  that  they  had 
heard  of  a  Council  of  fix,  and  that  he  was  one  of 
them.     Yet  even  in    that  they   contradicted   one 
another  ;  Rumfey   fwearing  that  he  had  it  from 
Weft,    and  Weil  fwearing  that  he  had  it  from 
him  ;  which  was  not  obferved  till  the  trial  came 
out.     If  it  had  been  obferved  fooner,  perhaps  Jef 
feries  would  have  ordered  it  to  be  ftruck  out ;  aS 
he  did  all  that  Sidney  had  objected  upon  the  point 
of  the  Jury,  becaule   they  were  not  freeholders. 
Howard   gave   his   evidence,  with  a  preface  that 
had  become  a  pleader  better  than  a  witnefs.     He 
obferved  the  uniformity  of  truth,  and  that  all  the 
parts  of  his  evidence  and  theirs  met  together  as  two 
tallies.     After  this  a  book  was   produced,  which 
Sidney  had  been  writing,  and  which  was  found  in 
his  clofet,  in  anfwer  to  Filmer's  book  entitled  Pa- 
triarcha  :  by  which  Filmer  aiTerted  the  divine  right 
of  monarchy,  upon  the  deleft  fon's  fucceedingto 
the  authority  of  the  father.     It  was  a  book  of  fomc 
name,  but  fo  poorly  writ,  that  it  was  fomewhat 
itrange  that  Sidney  beftowed  fo  much  pains  in  an- 
fwering  it.     In    this  anfwer   he  had  averted,  that 
Princes  had  their  power  from  the  people  with  re- 
ftrictions  and  limitations  ;  and  that  they  were  lia 
ble  to  the  Juftice  of  the   people,   if  they  abufed 
their  power  to  the  prejudice  of  the  fubjecls,  and 
againft  eftablilhed   laws.     This  by  an  Innuendo 
was  faid  to  be    an  evidence  to  prove,  that  he  was 
in  a  plot  againft  the  King's  life.     And  it  was  in- 
lifted  on,  that  this  ought  to  ftand  as  a  fecond  wit 
nefs.     The   Earls  of  Clare,    Anglefey,    and  fome 
others  with  myfelf,  depofed  what  Lord  Howard 
had  faid,  denying  there  was  any  plot.     Blake,  a 
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draper,  depofed,  that  having  afked  him  when  he  1684. 
was  to  have  his  pardon,  he  anfwered,  not  till  the 
drudgery  of  fwearing  was  over.  Howard  had  alib 
gone  to  Sidney's  houfe,  and  had  allured  his  fer- 
vants  that  there  was  nothing  againft  him,  and  had 
defired  them  to  bring  his  goods  to  his  own  houfe. 
Sidney  mewed,  how  improbable  it  was  that  How 
ard,  who  could  not  raile  five  men,  and  had  not 
five  millings  to  pay  them,  mould  be  taken  into 
fuch  confultations.  As  for  the  book,  it  was  not 
proved  to  be  writ  by  him  •,  for  it  was  an  adj  udged 
cafe  in  capital  matters,  that  a  fimilitude  of  hands 
was  not  a  legal  proof,  tho'  it  was  in  civil  matters  : 
That  whatever  was  in  thofe  papers,  they  were  his 
own  private  thoughts,  and  fpeculations  of  govern 
ment,  never  communicated  to  any  :  It  was  alfo 
evident,  that  the  book  had  been  writ  fome  years 
ago  :  So  that  could  not  be  pretended  to  be  a  proof 
of  a  late  plot :  The  book  was  not  finifhed  :  So  it 
could  not  be  known  how  it  would  end :  A  man 
writing  againft  Atheifm,  who  fets  out  the  ftrength 
of  it,  if  he  does  not  finifh  his  anfwer,  could  not 
be  concluded  an  Atheift,  becaufe  there  was  fuch  a 
Chapter  in  his  book.  Jefferies  interrupted  him 
often  very  rudely,  probably  to  put  him  in  a  paffion, 
to  which  he  was  fubject :  But  he  maintained  his 
temper  to  admiration.  Finch  aggravated  the  mat 
ter  of  the  book,  as  a  proof  of  his  intentions,  pre 
tending  it  was  an  overt  -ac"t ;  for  he  faid,  "  fcribere 
eft  agere."  Jefferies  delivered  it  as  law,  and  faid, 
that  all  the  Judges  were  of  the  fame  mind,  That 
if  there  were  two  witneiTes,  the  one  to  the  treafon, 
the  other  only  to  a  circumftance,  fuch  as  the  buy 
ing  a  knife,  thefe  made  the  two  witnefTes,  which 
the  ftatute  required  in  cafes  of  treafon.  In  con- 
clufion,  Sidney  was  caft.  And  fome  days  after  he 
was  brought  to  Court  to  receive  featence.  He  then 
went  over  his  objections  to  the  evidence  againft 
him,  m  which  Judge  Withins  interrupted  him,  and 
.  by  a  ftrange  indecency  gave  him  the  lie  in  open 
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1684.    Court.    But  he  bore  it  patiently.    He  fent  to  Lord 

WV*^  Halifax,  who  was  his  nephew  by  marriage,  a  paper 
to  be  laid  before  the  King,  containing  the  main 
points  of  his  defence  :  Upon  which  he  appealed  to 
the  King,  and  defired  he  would  review  the  whole 
matter.  Jefferies  upon  that  in  his  furious  way 
faid,  either  Sidney  muft  die,  or  he  muft  die.  His 
execution  was  refpited  for  three  weeks,  the  trial 
being  univerfally  cried  out  on,  as  a  piece  of  mod 
enormous  injuftice.  When  he  faw  the  warrant  of 
his  execution,  he  expreiled  no  concern  at  it.  And 
the  change  that  was  now  in  his  temper,  amazed  all 
that  went  to  him.  He  told  the  Sheriffs  that  brought 
it,  he  would  not  expoftulate  upon  any  thing  on  his 
own  account ;  (for  the  world  was  now  nothing  to 
him ;)  but  he  defired,  they  would  confider  how 
guilty  they  were  of  his  blood,  who  had  not  return 
ed  a  fair  Jury,  but  one  packt,  and  as  they  were 
directed  by  the  King's  Solicitor  :  He  fpoke  this 
to  them,  not  for  his  own  fake,  but  for  their  fake. 
One  of  the  Sheriffs  was  ftruck  with  this,  and  wept. 
He  told  it  to  a  perfon,  from  whom  Tillotfon  had 
it,  who  told  it  me.  Sidney  wrote  a  long  vindica 
tion  of  himfelf,  (which  I  read,)  and  fummed  up 
the  fubftance  of  it  in  a  paper  that  he  gave  the  She- 

His  exe-    rjffs  .  j$u^  fufpecling  they  might   fupprefs  it,  he 

Samper  §ave  a  COP^  °^  ll  to  a  f"en^-  ^  was  a  fortnight 
before  it  was  printed,  tho'  we  had  all  the  fpeeches 
of  thofe  who  died  for  the  Popifli  plot  printed  the 
very  next  day.  But,  when  it  was  underitood  that 
written  copies  of  Sidney's  fpeech  were  going  about, 
it  was  alfo  printed.  In  it  he  mewed  his  innocence  ; 
that  Lord  Howard  was  an  infamous  perfon,  and 
that  no  credit  was  due  to  him  :  Yet  he  did  not  de 
ny  the  matter  he  fwore  againft  him.  As  for  his 
book,  he  fhewed  what  reafon  all  Princes  had  to 
abhor  Filmer's  maxims  :  For  if  primogeniture  from 
Noah  was  the  ground  fettled  by  God  for  monar 
chy,  then  all  the  Princes  now  in  the  world  were 
'Ufurpers  :  None  claiming  by  that  pedigree,  and 
»-  <  this 
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this  primogeniture  being  only  in  one  perfon.  He  1684. 
faid,  fmce  God  did  not  now  by  any  declaration  of 
his  will,  as  ot  old  by  Prophets,  mark  out  fuch  or 
fuch  perfons  for  Princes,  they  could  have  no  title, 
but  \vhat  was  founded  on  law  and  compact :  And 
this  was  that  in  which  the  difference  lay  between 
lawful  Princes  and  Ufurpers :  If  poflerTion  was  a 
donation  from  God,  (which  Filmer  had  fubflituted 
to  the  conceit  of  primogeniture,)  then  every  prof- 
perous  Ufurper  had  a  good  right.  He  concluded 
with  a  prayer,  that  the  nation  might  be  preferved 
from  idolatry  and  tyranny.  And  he  faid,  he  re- 
joy  ced  that  he  fuffercd  for  the  old  caufe,  in  which 
he  was  fo  early  engaged.  Thefe  laft  words  fur- 
nifhed  much  matter  to  the  fcriblers  of  that  time. 
In  his  imprifonment  he  fent  for  fome  Independent 
preachers,  and  exprelled  to  them  a  deep  remorfe 
for  his  pad  fins,  and  great  confidence  in  the  mer 
cies  of  God.  And  indeed  he  met  death  with  an 
unccncerriednefs,  that  became  one  who  had  fet  up 
Marcus  Brutus  for  his  pattern.  He  was  but  a  very 
few  minutes  on  the  Scaffold  at  Tower  Kill :  He 
fpoke  little,  and  prayed  very  fhort :  And  his  head 
was  cut  off  at  one  blow. 

At  this  time  an  accident  happened,  that  furprifed 
both  the  Court  and  City ;  and  which,  if  well  ma-  mouth 

-,          .    i  1111  r    came  in, 

naged,  might  probably  have  produced  great  er-  ancj  wat 
fects.  The  Duke  of  Mon mouth  had  lurked  in  pardoned, 
England  ail  this  fummer,  and  was  then  defigning 
to  go  beyond  fea,  and  to  engage  in  the  Spanifh 
fervice.  The  King  ftill  loved  him  pailionately. 
Lord  Halifax,  feeing  matters  run  fo  much  further 
than  he  apprehended,  thought  that  nothing  could 
flop  that  fo  effectually,  as  the  bringing  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth  again  into  favour.  That  Duke 
writ  to  the  King  feveral  letters,  penned  with  an 
extraordinary  force.  Lord  Halifax  drew  them  all, 
as  he  himfelf  told  me,  and  fhewed  me  his  own 
draughts  of  them.  By  thefe  the  King  was  molli 
fied,  and  refolved  to  rtftore  him  again  to  his  fa 
vour. 
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vour.  It  ftuck  much  at  the  confeffion  that  he  was 
to  make.  The  King  promifed,  that  no  ufe  fhould 
be  made  of  it :  But  he  flood  on  it,  that  he  muft 
tell  him  the  whole  truth  of  the  matter.  Upon 
which  he  confented  to  iatisfy  the  King.  But  he 
would  fay  nothing  to  the  Duke,  more  than  to  afk 
his  pardon  in  a  general  complement.  Lord  Hali 
fax  had  prefled  him  earneltly  upon  his  firit  appear 
ance  to  be  filent,  and  for  a  while  to  bear  the  cen- 
fures  of  the  town.  The  laft  day  of  the  term  was 
very  near,  in  which  all  the  prilbners  were  to  be 
difcharged  according  to  the  Habeas  Corpus  acl. 
That  would  mew  he  had  difcovered  nothing  to 
their  prejudice.  So  that  all  difcourfes  concerning 
his  confeffion  and  difcoveries  would  vanifh  in  a  few 
days.  And  if  he  had  followed  this,  probably  it 
would  have  given  a  great  turn  to  affairs.  The 
King  fpoke  nothing  of  the  reconciliation  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  till  the  day  before  it  was  to  be 
done.  He  was  much  ftruck  with  it :  But  the  King 
was  pofitive.  Yet  the  Duke's  creatures  in  the  Ca 
binet  Council  moved,  that  for  form's  fake  he  fhould 
be  for  forne  days  put  in  the  Tower.  The  King 
cut  that  off  by  faying,  he  .had  promifed  to  pardon 
him.  The  Duke  of  Monrnouth,  as  was  agreed, 
made  an  humble  confeffion  of  his  offences  in  ge 
neral  words  to  the  King  ;  and  made  a  complement 
to  the  Duke,-  and  begg'cl  that  he  would  intercede 
with  the  King  to  pardon  him.  The  King  received 
him  with  a  fondnefs  that  confounded  all  the  Duke's 
party :  He  ufed  him  more  tenderly  than  he  had 
done  formerly.  The  Duke  put  on  an  outward  ap 
pearance  of  being  very  well  pieafed  with  it.  The 
King  laid  next  day,  that  James  (for  fo  he  called 
him)  had  confirmed  all  that  Howard  had  fworn. 
This  was  carried  to  the  Duke  of  Monrnouth,  who 
denied  he  had  ever  faid  any  fuch  thing ;  adding, 
that  Lord  Howard  was  a  liar  and  a  rogue  :  And 
this  was  fet  round  the  Town  by  his  creatures,  who 
run  with  it  from  Coffee-Houfe  to  Coffee-Houfe. 

The 
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The  next  Gazette  mentioned,  that  the  King  had 
pardoned  him  upon  his  confefTing  the  Jate  plot. 
Lord  Halifax  prelfed  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  to 
pafs  that  over,  and  to  impute  it  to  the  importu 
nity  of  his  enemies,  and  to  the  King's  eafmefs  : 
But  he  could  not  prevail.  Tet  he  laid  little  till 
his  pardon  was  pair..  But  then  he  openly  denied^ 
that  he  had  confefled  the  plot.  By  that  he  engag 
ed  himfelf  in  a  plain  contradiction  to  what  the 
King  had  laid.  Some  were  brought  by  the  Duke  to 
the  King,  who  confirmed,  they  had  heard  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth  lay*  that  he  had  not  confefled  the 
plot :  Upon  which  the  King  ordered  him  to  give 
a  confcflion  of  it  under  his  hand.  Lord  Halifax  . 
prefled  him  to  write  a  letter  to  the  King,  acknow 
ledging  he  had  contended  the  plot.  Plot  was  a  ge 
neral  word,  that  might  fignify  as  much  or  little  as 
a  man  pleafed  :  They  had  certainly  dangerous  conT 
fultations  among  them,  which  might  be  well  called 
plots.  He  faid,  the  fervice  he  might  do  his  friends 
by  fuch  a  general  letter,  and  by  his  gaining  the 
King's  heart  upon  it,  would  quickly  balance  the 
feeming  prejudice  that  fuch  a  general  acknowledg 
ment  would  bring  them  under,  which  could  do 
them  no  hurt.  Upon  that  he  got  him  to  write  a 
letter  to  that  purpofe  which  he  carried  to  the 
King.  And  the  King  wasfatislied.  But  the  Duke 
•  of  Monmouth,  whether  of  himfelf,  or  upon  the  ^ 
fuggeftion  of  others,  reflected  on  what  he  had  done, 
and  thought  it  a  bale  thing.  ThoJ  this  was  no 
evidence,  yet  he  thought  it  might  have  an  influ 
ence  on  Juries,  to  make  them  believe  every  thing 
that  might  be  fworn  by  other  witncffes,  when  fronl 
his  confclFion  they  were  poffdled  with  a  general 
belief  of  the  plot.  So  he  went  full  of  uneafinefs 
to  the  King,  and  defircu  he  might  have  his  letter 
again,  in  the  terms  of  an  agony  like  defpair.  The 
King  gave  it  back,  but  preilcd  him  vehemently  to 
comply  with  his  deiire  :  And  among  other  things  Futfoon 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  faid,  that  the  King  ufcd  afcer  <?i{- 
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1684.  this  expreffion,  If  you  do  not  yield  in  this  you  will 
v^-v-^  ruin  me.  Yet  he  was  firm.  So  the  King  forbid 
him  the  Court,  and  fpoke  of  him  more  feverely 
than  he  had  ever  done  formerly.  He  was  upon 
this  more  valued,  and  trufted  by  his  own  party  than 
ever.  After  fome  days  he  went  beyond  fea :  And 
after  a  fhort  concealment  he  appeared  publickly  in 
Holland,  and  was  treated  by  the  Prince  of  Orange 
with  a  very  particular  refpect. 

The  Prince  had  come  for  a  few  days  to  England 
after  the  Oxford  Parliament,  and  had  much  pri 
vate  difcourfe  with  the  King  at  Windfor.  The 
King  aiTured  him,  that  he  would  keep  things  quiet, 
.'  and  not  give  way  to  the  Duke's  eagernefs,  as  long 
as  he  lived  :  And  added,  he  was  confident,  when 
ever  the  Duke  mould  come  to  reign,  he  would  be  fo 
reillefs  and  violent,  that  he  could  not  hold  it  four 
years  to  an  end.  This  I  had  from  the  Prince's 
own  mouth.  Another  pafiage  was  told  me  by  the 
Earl  of  Portland.  The  King  mewed  the  Prince 
one  of  his  feals;  and  told  him,  that  whatever  he 
might  write  to  him,  if  the  letter  was  not  fealed 
with  that  feal,  he  was  to  look  on  it  as  only  drawn 
from  him  by  importunity.  The  reafon  for  which 
I  mention  that  in  this  place  is,  becaufe,  tho'  the 
King  wrote  fome  terrible  letters  to  the  Prince 
againil  the  countenance  he  gave  to  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  yet  they  were  not  fealed  with  that 
feal ;  from  which  the  Prince  inferred,  that  the 
King  had  a  mind  that  he  mould  keep  him  about 
him,  and  ufe  him  well.  And  the  King  gave  or 
ders,  that  in  all  the  entries  that  were  made  in  the 
Council  books  of  this  whole  bufinefs,  nothing 
fhould  be  left  on  record  that  could  blemifh  him. 
Himden's  Hamden  was  now  the  only  man  of  the  fix  that 
irial.  was  left.  Yet  there  was  nothing  but  Howard's 
evidence  againft  him,  without  fo  much  as  any  cir- 
cumflance  to  fupport  it.  .  So  iince  two  witnelTes 
were  neceflary  to  treafon,  (whereas  one  was  enough 
for  a  mifde meaner,)  he  was  indicted  of  a  mifde- 

meanor, 
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meaner,  tho'  the  crime  was  either  treafon  or  no-    1684, 
thing.     JefFeries,  upon  Howard's  evidence,  charg-  ^^r^ 
ed  the  Jury  to  bring  him  in  guilty  :  Otherwife,  he 
told  them,  they  would  difcredit  all  that  had  been 
done  before.    So  they  brought  him  in  guilty.  And 
the  Court  let  40000!.  fine  on  him,  the  moil  ex 
travagant  fine  that  had  ever  been  fet  for  a  mifde- 
meanor  in  that  Court.     It  amounted  indeed  to  an 
imprifonment  for  life. 

Some  time  in  the  fpring  eighty  four,  Halloway  Hallo- 
was  taken  in  the  Welt-Indies,  and  fent  over.  He  vva>'!s  ex' 
was  under  an  outlawry  for  treafon.  The  Attor- ecut101 
hey  General  offered  him  a  trial,  if  he  defired  it. 
But  he  was  prevailed  on,  by  the  hope  of  a  pardon, 
to  fubmit  and  confefs  all  he  knew.  He  laid,  he 
was  drawn  into  fome  meetings,  in  which  they  con- 
fulted  how  to  raife  an  infurrection,  and  that  he 
and  two  more  had  undertaken  to  manage  a  de- 
fign  for  feizing  on  Briftol,  with  the  help  of  fome 
that  were  to  come  to  them  from  Taunton  :  But 
he  added,  that  they  had  never  made  any  progrefs 
in  it.  He  faid,  at  their  meetings  at  London,  Rum- 
fey  and  Weft  were  often  talking  of  lopping  the 
King  and  the  Duke  :  But  that  he  had  never  en- 
tred  into  any  difcourfe  with  them  upon  that  fub- 
jecl:  And  he  did  not  believe,  there  were  above 
five  perfons  that  approved  of  it.  Thefe  were  Weft$ 
Rumfey,  Rumbokl,  and  his  brother  :  The  fifth 
perfon  is  not  named  in  the  printed  relation.  Some 
laid,  it  was  Fergufon  :  Others  laid,  it  was  Good- 
enough.  Halloway  was  thought  by  the  Court  not 
to  be  fmcere  in  his  confeffion.  And  fo,  fince  what 
.he  had  acknowledged  made  himfelf  very  guilty,  he 
was  executed,  and  died  with  a  firm  conftancy.  He 
Ihewed  great  prcfence  of  mind.  He  obferved  the 
partiality  that  was  evident  in  managing  this  plot^ 
different  from  what  had  appeared  in  managing  the 
Popifh  plot.  The  fame  men  who  were  called 
rogues,  when  they  fwore  againft  Papiits,  were  loop 
ed  on  as  honed  men,  when  they  turned  their  evi- 
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dence  again  il  i'roteftants.  In  all  his  anfwers  to 
the  Sheriffs,  who  at  the  place  of  execution  troubled 
him  with  many  impertinent  queftions,  he  ariiwered 
them  with  fo  much  life,  and  yet  v/ith  fo  much 
temper,  that  it  appeared  he  was  no  ordinary  man. 
His  fpeech  was  fuppreffed  for  fome  days  :  But  it 
broke  out  at  1  aft.  In  it  he  exprefied  a  deep  fenfe 
of  Religion  :  His  prayer  was  an  excellent  compo- 
fufe.  The  credit  of  the  Rye-Plot  received  a  great 
blow  by  his  confefTion.  All  that  difcourfe  about 
an  infurredtion,  in  which  the  day  was  faid  to  be 
fet,  appeared  now  to  be  a  fiction  ;  fince  Briftol  had 
been  fo  little  taken  care  of,  that  three  perfons  had 
only  undertaken  to  difpofe  people  to  that  defign, 
but  had  not  yet  let  it  out  to  any  of  them.  So  that  it 
was  plain,  that  after  all  the  (lory  they  had  made  of 
•  the  plot,  it  had  gone  no  further,  than  that  a  com 
pany  of  feditious  and  inconfiderable  perfons,  were 
framingamongthemfelvesfometreafonablefchemes, 
that  were  never  likely  to  come  to  any  thing  -,  and 
that  Rumfey  and  Weft  had  puihed  on  the  execra 
ble  defign  of  the  aifuffmation,  in  which,  tho5  there 
were  few  that  agreed  to  it,  yet  too  many  had 
heard  it  from  them,  who  were  both  fo  foolilh,  and 
fo  wicked,  as  not  to  difcover  them. 

Arm-  But   if  the  Court  loft  much  by  the  death  of 

flrong's  Halloway,  whom  they  had  brought  from  the  Weftr 
th'  Indies,  they  loft  much  more  by  their  proceedings 
againil  Sir  Thomas  Armftrong,  who  was  furprifed 
at  Leyden,  by  virtue  of  a  warrant,  that  Chudleigh 
the  King's  Envoy  had  obtained  from  the  States, 
for  feizing  on  fuch  as  fhould  fly  out  of  England  on 
the  account  of  the  plot.  So  the  Scout  at  Leyden, 
for  5000  gilders,  feized  on  him  •,  and  delivered 
him  to  Chudleigh,  who  fent  him  over  in  great 
hafte.  Armftrong  in  that  confufion  forgot  to  claim 
that  he  was  a  native  of  the  States  :  For  he.  was 
born  at  Nimeguen  :  And  that  would  have  obliged 
the  Dutch  to  have  protected  him,  as  one  o!  their 
natural  born  fubjcCls,  He  was  trufted  in  every 

thing 
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thing  by  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  :  And  he  having  1684. 
Jed  a  very  vitious  life,  the  Court  hoped  that  he,  ^-~v-o 
not  being  able  to  bear  the  thoughts  of  dying, 
would  diicover  every  thing.  He  mewed  fuch  a 
dejedion  of  mind,  while  he  was  concealing  him- 
felf  before  he  efcaped  out  of  England,  that  Ham- 
den,  who  law  him  at  that  time,  told  me,  he  believ 
ed  he  would  certainly  do  any  thing  that  would  fave 
his  life.  Yet  all  were  difappointed  ;  in  him  :  For 
when  he  was  examined  before  the  Council,  he  faid, 
he  knew  of  no  plot  but  the  Popifh  plot :  Hede- 
fired,  he  might  have  a  fair  trial  for  his  life  :  That 
was  all  he  afked.  He  was  loaded  with  irons  •,  tho' 
that  was  not  ordinary  tor  a  man  who  had  ferved  in 
fuch  polls,  as  to  be  Lieutenant  of  the  firft  troop  of 
guards,  and  Gentleman  of  the  horfe  to  the  King. 
There  was  nothing  againft  him,  but  what  Rum  fey 
and  Shepherd  had  fworn  of  the  difcourfes  at  Shep 
herd's,  for  which  Lord  Ruffel  had  fuffered.  But 
by  this  time  the  credit  oi  the  witneffes  was  fo  Waft 
ed,  that  it  feems  the  Court  was  afraid  that  Juries 
would  not  now  be  fo  eafy  as  they  had  been,  The 
thing  that  Rumfey  had  fworn  againft  him  feemed 
not  very  credible  :  For  he  iwore  that  at  the  firft 
meeting,  Armftrong  undertook  to  go  and  view  the 
guards  in  order  to  the  feizingthem  ^  and  that  upon 
a  view  he  faid  at  a  fecond  meeting,  that  the  thing 
was  very  feafible.  But  Armftrong,  who  had  com 
manded  the  guards  fo  long,  knew  every  thing  that 
related  to  them  fo  well,  that  without  fuch  a  tran- 
fient  view,  he  could  of  the  fudden  have  anfwered 
every  thing  relating  to  them.  The  Court  had  a 
mind  to  proceed  in  a  fummary  way  with  him,  that 
he  fhould  by  the  hurry  of  it  be  deprived  of  faying 
any  thing  that  could  lave  him.  Fie  was  now  in 
an  outlawry  :  But  tho'  the  ftatute  was  exprefs,  that 
if  an  outlawed  perfon  came  in  at  any  time  within 
the  year,  he  was  to  have  a  trial  notv/ithftanding 
his  outlawry  •,  it  was  pretended  in  anfwer  to  this, 
that  he  not  coming  in,  but  being  taken,  had  not  a 
R  3  right 
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1684.    right  to  the  benefit  of  the  flatute.     But  there  were 
feveral  months  of  the  year  yet  to  run.    And  fmce  a 
trial  was  a  demand  founded  on  natural  juftice,  he 
infifled  on  it.     And  when  he  was  brought  to  the 
King's  bench  bar,  and  afked  what  he  had  to  fay  why 
fentence  fhould  not   be  executed,    he  claimed  the 
benefit  of  the  flatute.     He  faid,  he  had  yet,  when 
he  was  taken,   feveral  months  to  deliberate  upon 
his  coming  in  :  And  the  feizing  on  him  before  his 
time  was  out,  ought  not  to  bar  him  a  right  that  the 
law  gave  him.     He  alfo  mentioned  Halloway,  to, 
whom  a  trial  was  offered  the  former  term.     And, 
fince  it  was  a  poin:  of  lalv,  he  defirecl  Council  might 
be  heard  to  argue  it.     Jefferies   rejected   all  this : 
He  faid,  the  King  might  either  offer  a  trial  or  not, 
as  he  faw  caufe  :  And  he  refufed  to  hear  Council : 
Which  being  demanded  upon  a  point  of  law,  the 
denying  it  was  thought  a  very  impudent    piece  of 
injuftice.     And  when  Armftrong  infilled,  that  he 
afked  nothing  but  the  law,  Jefferies  in  his  brutal 
way  faid,  he  fhould  have  it  to  the  full ;  and  fo  or 
dered  his  execution  within  fix  days.     And  the  law 
was  executed  on  him  with  the  utmofl  rigor  :  For 
he  was  carried  to  Tyburn  on   a   (ledge,   and  was 
quartered,  and  his  quarters  were  fet  up.     His  car 
nage,  during  his  imprifonment  and  at  his  death, 
was  far  beyond  what  could  have  been  imagined. 
He  turned  himfelf  wholly  to  the  thoughts  of  God, 
and  of  another  flate  ,  and  was  praying  continually. 
He.  rejoiced,  that  he  was  brought  to  die  in  fuch  a 
manner.     He  faid,  it  wa,s  fcarce  poilible  for  him  to, 
have  been  awaken'd  into  a  due  fenfe  of  his  fins  by 
any  other  method.     His  pride  and  his  refentments 
were  then  fo  entirely  conquered,  that  one  who  faw 
him  faid  to  me,  that  it  was  not  eafy  to  think  it  was 
the  fame  perfon  whom  he  iiad  known  formerly. 
He  received  the  Sacrament  *,  and  died  in  fo  good 
a  temper,  and  with  fo  much  quiet  in  his  mind, 
and  fo  ferene  a  deportment,  that  we  have  fcarce 
known  in  our  time  a  more  eminent  inflance  of  the 
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grace  and  mercy  of  God.  Armftrongin  his  laft  paper 
denied,  that  he  ever  knew  ot  any  defign  againit 
the  King's,  or  the  Duke's  life,  or  was  in  any  plot 
againit  the  government.  There  were  no  remarks 
publifhed  on  his  fpeech,  which  it  was  believed  the 
Court  ordered  :  For  they  faw  how  much  ground 
they  had  loft  by  this  itretch  of  law,  and  how  little 
they  had  gained  by  his  death.  One  pafTage  in  it, 
was  the  occafion  of  their  ordering  no  fuch  reflec 
tions  to  be  made  on  it,  as  had  been  made  on  the 
other  fpeeches.  The  King  had  pubiifned  a  ilory 
all  about  the  Court,  and  had  told  it  to  the  foreign 
Minifters,  as  the  reafon  of  this  extream  feverity 
againft  Armftrong  :  He  faid,  that  he  was  fent  over 
by  Cromwell  to  murder  him  beyond  fea,  and  that 
he  was  warned  of  it,  and  challenged  him  on  it ; 
and  that  upon  his  Gonfeffing  it,  he  had  promifed 
him  never  to  fpeak  of  it  any  more,  as  long  as  he 
lived.  So  the  King,  counting  him  now  dead  in 
law,  thought  he  was  free  from  that  promife.  Arm 
ftrong  took  this  heavily  :  And  in  one  paper  which 
I  faw,  writ  in  his  own  hand,  the  refentments  upon 
it  were  (harper  than  I  thought  became  a  dying  pe- 
nitent.  So,  when  that  was  reprefented  to  him,  he 
changed  it :  And  in  the  paper  he  gave  the  Sheriffs, 
he  had  foftned  it  much.  But  yet  he  mewed  the 
falfhood  of  that  report :  For  he  never  went  beyond 
fea  but  once,  lent  by  the  Earl  oY  Oxford,  and  fome 
other  Cavaliers,  with  a  considerable  prefent  to  the 
King  in  money,  which  he  delivered  i  and  brought 
back  letters  of  thanks  from  the  King  to  thofe  who 
made  the  prefent.  But  Cromwell  hiving  a  hint  of 
this  clapt  him  up  in  prifon,  where  he  was  kept  al- 
moft  a  year.  And  upon  the  merit  of  that  fervice, 
he  was  made  a  Captain  of  horfe  foon  after  the  Re- 
itoration.  When  Jefferies  came  to  the  King  at 
Windfor  foon  after  this  trial,  the  King  took  a  ring 
of  good  value  from  his  finger,  and  gave  it  him  for 
thefe  fervices  :  The  ring  upon  that  was  called  his 
blood  ftone.  The  King  gave  him  one  advice, 
R  4  which 
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165*4.  which  was  fomewhat  extraordinary  from  a  King  to 
v-v~  a  Judge  ;  but  it  was  not  the  lefs  necefTary  to  him  : 
The  King  faid,  it  was  a  hot  fummer,  and  he  was 
going  the  circuit,  he  therefore  defired  he  would  not 
drink  too  much.  With  this  I  leave  the  affairs  of 
England  to  look  towards  Scotland. 

Great  fe-  Great  pains  were  taken  there  to  make  a  further 
verity  in  difcovery  of  the  negotiation,  between  the  Engiifh 
Scotland.  amj  ^  Scot$>  A  Ge'ntiemanj  who  had  been  at 

Bothwell-Bridge,  was  fent  over  by  the  Cargillites  to 
fome  of  their  triends  in  Holland  :  And  he  carried 
with  him  fome  letters  writ  in  an  odd  cant.  He 
was  feized  at  Newcaftle  together  with  his  letters  ; 
and  was  fo  frighted,  that  he  was  eafily  managed  to 
pretend  to  difcover  any  thing,  that  was  fuggefted 
to  him.  But  he  had  never  been  at  London  :  So  he 
could  fpeak  of  that  negotiation  but  upon  h.earfay. 
His  flory  was  ib  ill  laid  together,  that  the  Court 
was  amamed  to  make  any  ufe  of  it :  But  it  turned 
heavily  on  himfelf,  for  he  went  mad  upon  it.  Two 
others  came  in,  and  charged  Sir  Hugh  Campbell 
of  Cefnock,  an  antient  Gentleman  of  a  good  eftate, 
that  he  had  fet  on  the  rebellion  of  Bothwell-Bridge, 
and  had  chid  them  for  deferting  it.  Upon  this  he 
was  brought  to  a  trial.  Jn  Scotland  the  law  allows 
ot  an  exculpation,  by  which  the  prifoner  is  fuffer- 
cd,  before  his  trial,  to  prove  the  thing  to  be  impof- 
fible.  This  was  prayed  by  that  Gentleman,  who 
had  full  proofs  of  his  being  elfewhere,  and  at 
a  great  diftance  from  the  place,  at  that  time.  But 
that  is  a  favour  which  the  Court  may  grant,  or 
not :  So  that  was  denied  him.  The  firit  witnefs 
that  was  examined  at  his  trial  began  with  a  general 
ilory  :  And  when  he  came  to  that,  in  which  the 
prifoner  was  concerned,  Campbell  charged  him  to 
look  him  full  in  the  face,  and  to  coniider  well  what 
he  was  to  fay  of  hjm  -,  for  he  took  God  to  witnefs, 
Jie  never  faw  his  face  before,  as  far  as  he  could  re 
member.  Upon  that  the  witnefs  was  ftruck,  and 
ftppt  i  and  faid,  he  could  fay  nothing  of  him,  The 
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Karl  of  Perth  was  then  Juftice  General,  and  offered  i  .6.84^ 
to  Jead  him  into  his  itory.  But  the  Jury  itopt  * — o^ 
that  -,  and  faid,  that  he  upon  his  oath  had  declared 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  prifoner,  and  that  after 
that  they  could  have  no  regard  to  any  thing  that 
he  might  fay.  Upon  which  fome  Iharp  words 
palled  between  Lord  Perth  and  them,  in  which 
he  fhewed  how  ready  he  was  to  facrifke  juftice  and 
innocent  blood  to  his  ambition.  And  that  was  yet 
groiler  in  this  cafe  ;  becaufe  his  ,  brother  was  pro- 
mifed  that  Gentleman's  eftate,  when  it  mould  be 
confifcated.  The  fecond  witnefs  faid  nothing,  but 
feemed  confounded  :  So  Campbell  was  acquitted 
by  the  Jury,  but  was  ftill  kept  in  prifon.  Thefe 
witnefTes  were  again  examined  before  the  Council : 
And  they  adhered  to  their  firft  depofition  againft 
the  prifoner.  The.  law  in  Scotland  is  very  fevere 
againft  falle  witnefTes,  and  treats  them  as  felons. 
But  the  government  there  would  not  difcourage 
fuch  practices ;  of  which,  when  they  ihould  be 
more  lucky,  they  intended  to  make  good  ufe.  The 
Circuits  went  round  the  Country,  as  was  directed 
by  the  Proclamation  of  the  former  year.  Thofe 
who  were  moft  guilty  compounded,  the  matter,  and 
paid  liberally  to  a  creature  of  the  Lord  Chancel 
lor's,  that  their  names  might  be  left  out  of  the 
citations.  Others  took  the  teft :  And  that  freed 
them  from  all  further  trouble.  They  faid  openly, 
that  it  was  againft  their  confcience  •,  but  they  faw  • 
they  could  not  live  in  Scotland  unlcfs  they  took 
it.  Others  obferved,  that  the  feverity  which  the 
Prefbyterians  formerly  had  ufed,  forcing  all  peo 
ple  to  take  their  covenant,  was  now  returned  back 
on  them  in  this  teft,  that  they  were  thus  forced  to 
take. 

In  the  mean  while  a  great  breach  was  formed,  \  breach 
and  appeared  on   all  occasions,  between  the  Earls  in  the 
of  Aberdeen  and  Queenfoury.     The  latter  was  very  Minify 
exact  in  his  payments,  both  of  the  fokliers  and  of there* 
the  pennons  :  So  his  party  became   the  ftrongeft. 
Lord  Aberdeen's  method   was  this :  He  writ  up  • 
I  letters 
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1684.  letters  to  the  Duke  of  all  affairs,  and  offered  expe- 
dients,  which  he  pretended  were  concerted  at  Edin 
burgh  ;  and  fent  with  them  the  draughts  of  fuch 
letters,  as  he  defired  fhould  be  fent  down  from  the 
King.  But  thefe  expedients  were  not  concerted,  as 
he  faid  :  They  were  only  his  own  conceits.  Lord 
Queenfbury,  offended  with  this,  let  the  Duke  un- 
derftand  how  he  had  been  deceived.  So  an  order 
was  fent  down,  that  all  expedients  fhould  be  con 
certed  by  a  Junto,  confiiling  of  Lord  Queenfbury's 
creatures.  Lord  Aberdeen  faw  that  by  this  he 
came  to  fignify  little :  And  feeing  he  was  lofing 
ground  at  Court,  he  intended  to  recover  himfelf.a 
little  with  the  people.  So  he  refolved  for  the  fu 
ture  to  keep  to  the  law,  and  not  to  go  beyond  it. 
And  fuch  was  the  fury  of  that  time,  that  this  was 
called  moderation  and  popularity.  The  Churches 
were  now  all  well  kept  by  the  men  :  But  their 
wives  not  being  named  in  the  a<5t  of  Parliament, 
none  of  them  went  to  Church.  The  matter  was 
laid  before  the  Council :  And  a  debate  arofe  upon 
it ;  whether,  man  and  wrife  making  one  perfon  in 
law,  hufbands  fhould  not  be  fined  for  their  wife's 
offence,  as  well  as  lor  their  own.  Lord  Aberdeen 
Hood  upon  this,  that  the  act  did  not  mention  the 
wives  :  It  did  indeed  make  the  hufbands  liable  to 
a  fine,  if  their  wives  went  to  Conventicles ;  for 
they  had  it  in  their  power  to  reftrain  them  :  And 
fince  the  law  provided  in  the  one  cafe,  that  the 
hufband  mould  fuffer  for  his  wife's  fault,  but  had 
made  no  provifion  in  the  other  cafe,  as  to  their 
going  to  Church,  he  thought  the  fining  them  on 
that  account  could  not  be  legally  done.  Lord 
Queenfbury  was  for  every  thing  that  would  bring 
money  into  the  treafury  :  So,  fince  in  thofe  parts, 
the  Ladies  had  for  many  years  withdrawn  wholly 
from  the  Churches,  he  reckoned  the  fetting  fines 
on  their  hufbands  to  the  rigour,  would  make  all 
the  eftates  of  the  Country  be  at  mercy  ;  for  the 
felling  them  outright  would  not  have  anfwered 
this  demand,  for  the  offences  of  fo  many  years. 

The 
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he  Earl  of  Perth  ftruck  in  with  this,  and  feemed 
to  fet  it  up  for  a  maxim,  that  the  Prefbyterians 
could  not  be  governed,  but  with  the  extremity  of 
rigour  •,  and  that  they  were  irreconcileabie  enemies 
to  the  King  and  the  Duke,  and  that  therefore  they 
ought  to  be  extirpated.  The  Miniftryin  Scotland 
being  thus  divided,  they  referred  the  decifion  of 
the  point  to  the  King  :  And  Lord  Perth  came  up 
to  have  his  refolution  upon  it.  The  King  deter 
mined  againft  the  Ladies  :  Which  was  thought 
very  indecent  ;  for  in  dubious  cafes  the  noblenefs 
of  a  Prince's  temper  mould  always  turn  him  to  the 
merciful  fide.  This  was  the  lefs  expected  from 
the  King,  who  had  all  his  life  time  exprefled  as 
great  a  neglect  of  women's  confciences,  as  regard 
ior  their  perfons. 

But  to  do  him  right,  he  was  determined  to  it  by  TheDuke 
the  Duke  •,  who  fince  the  breaking  out  of  the  plot  governed 
had  got  the  whole  management  of  affairs,  Englifii  allalLilf&- 
as  well  as  Scotch,  into  his  hands.     Scotland  was  fo 
entirely  in  his  dependance,  that  the  King  would 
feldom  afk  what  the   papers  imported,  which  the 
Duke  brought  to  be  figned  by  him.     In  England, 
the  application  and  dependance  was  vifibly  on  the 
Duke.     The  King  had  fcarce  company  about  him 
to  entertain  him,  when  the  Duke's  levees  and  cou- 
chees  were  fo  crouded,  that  the  antichambers  were 
full.     The  King  walked  about  wirh  a  fmall  train 
of  the  necefTary  attendants,  when  the  Duke  had  a 
vail  following  :  Which  drew  a  lively  reflection  from 
Waller  the  celebrated  wit.     He  faid,  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  had  refolved  that  the  Duke  fhould  not 
reign  after  the  King's  death  :  But  the  King  in  op- 
pofition  to  them  was  refolved  he  fhould  reign  even 
during  his  life.     The  breach  grew  to  that  heighth 
between   Lord   Aberdeen  and  Lord  Queenfbury, 
that  both  were  called  up  to  give  an  account  of  it. 
It  ended  in  difmiflmg  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  making 
Lord  Perth  Chancellor,  to  which  he  had  been  long 
afpiring  in  a  mod  indecent  manner.     He  faw  into 
the  Duke's  temper,  that  his   fpirit  was  turned  to 
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1684.  an  unrelenting  feverity  :  For  this  had  appeared  ve- 
ry  indecently  in  Scotland. 

When  any  are  to  be  ftruck  in  the  boots,  it  is 
*n  t^ie  Pre^ence  °f  tne  Council :  And  upon 
and  of  hi;  tnat  occafion  almoft  all  offer  to  run  away.  The 
Minifters,  fight  is  fo  dreadful,  that  without  an  order  reftrain- 
in  tor-  jng  fuch  a  number  to  flay,  the  board  would  be  for- 
tunng.  fa^en.  But  the  Duke,  while  he  had  been  in  Scot 
land,  was  fo  far  from  withdrawing,  that  he  looked 
on  all  the  while  with  an  unmoved  indifference,  and 
with  an  attention,  as  if  he  had  been  to  look  on 
fome  curious  experiment.  This  gave  a  terrible 
idea  of  him  to  all  that  obferved  k,  as  of  a  man 
that  had  no  bowels  nor  humanity  in  him.  Lord 
Perth,  obferving  this,  refolved  to  let  him  fee  how 
well  qualified  he  was  to  be  an  Inquiiitor  General. 
The  rule  about  the  boots  in  Scotland  was,  that 
upon  one  witnefs  and  prefumptions  both  together, 
the  queftion  might  be  given :  But  it  was  never 
known  to  be  twice  given  •,  or  that  any  other  fpecies 
of  torture,  befides  the  boots,  might  be  ufed  at 
pleafure.  In  the  Court  of  Inquifition  they  do  up 
on  fufpicion,  or  if  a  man  retufes  to  anfwer  upon 
oath  as  he  is  required,  give  him  the  torture ;  and 
repeat  it,  or  vary  it,  as  often  as  they  think  fit ; 
and  do  not  give  over,  till  they  have  got  out  of 
their  mangled  prifoners,  all  that  they  have  a  mind 
to  know  from  them. 

This  Lord  Perth  refolved  to  make  his  pat 
tern  :  And  was  a  little  too  early  in  letting  the  world 
fee,  what  a  government  we  were  to  expect,  under 
the  influence  of  a  Prince  of  that  Religion.  So, 
upon  his  going  to  Scotland  one  Spence,  who  was 
a  fervant  of  Lord  Argile's,  and  was  taken  up  at 
London,  only  upon  fufpicion,  and  fent  down  to 
Scotland,  was  required  to  take  an  oath,  to  anfwer 
all  the  queftions  that  mould  be  put  to  him.  This 
was  done  in  a  direct  contradiction  to  an  exprefs 
law,  againit  obliging  men  to  fwear,  that  they  will 
anfwer  Riper  inquirendis,  Spence  likewife  faid, 
that  he  himfelf  inight  be  concerned  in  what  he 
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might  know  :  And  it  was  againft  a  very  univerfal  1 684. 
law,  that  excufed  all  men  from  fwearing  againft  <-*%^*/ 
themfelves,  to  force  him  to  take  fuch  an  oath.  So 
he  was  (truck  in  the  boots,  and. continued  firm  in 
his  refufal.  Then  a  new  ipecies  gf  torture  was  in 
vented  :  He  was  kept  from  fleep  eight  or  nine 
nights.  They  grew  weary  of  managing  this.  So 
a  third  fpccies  was  invented  :  Little  fcrews  of  fteel 
were  made  ufe  of,  that  fcrewed  the  thumbs  with  fo 
exquifite  a  torment,  that  he  funk  under  this  ;  for 
Lord  Perth  told  him,  they  would  fcrew  every  joint 
of  hi's  whole  body,  one  after  another,  till  he  took 
the  oath.  Yet  fuch  was  the  firmnefs  and  fidelity 
of  this  poor  man,  that  even  in  that  extremity  he 
capitulated,  that  no  new  queftions  mould  be  put 
to  him,  but  thofe  already  agreed  on  •,  and  that  he 
fhould  not  be  obliged  to  be  a  witnefs  againft 
any  peribn,  and  that  he  himfeif  mould  be  par 
doned  :  So  all  he  could  tell  them  was,  who 
were  Lord  Argile's  correfpondents.  The  chief  of 
them  was  Holmes  at  London,  to  whom  Lord  Ar- 
gile  writ  in  a  cypher,  that  had  a  peculiar  curiofity 
in  it :  A  double  key  was  neceilary  :  The  one  was, 
to  mew  the  way  of  placing  the  words  or  cypher, 
in  an  order  very  different  from  that  in  which  they 
lay  in  the  paper  :  The  other  was,  the  key  of  the 
cyphers  themfelves,  which  was  found  among 
Holmes's  papers,  when  he  abfconded.  Spence 
knew  only  the  firft  of  thefe  :  But  he  putting  all  in 
its  true  order,  then  by  the  other  key  they  were  de- 
cyphered.  In  thefe  it  appeared,  what  Argile  had 
demanded,  and  what  he  undertook  to  do  upon  the 
granting  his  demands  :  But  none  of  his  letters 
Ipokt  any  thing  of  any  agreement  then  made. 

When  the  torture  had  this  effect  on  Spence,  they 
offered  the  fame  oath  to  Carftairs.  And,  upon  his 
refufing  to  take  it,  they  put  his  thumbs  in  the 
fcrews  •,  and  drew  them  fo  hard,  that  as  they  put 
him  to  extream  torture,  fo  they  could  not:  unicrew 
them,  till  the  fmith  that  made  them  was  brought 
with  his  tools  to  take  them  off.  So  he  confeiled 
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all  he  knew,  which  amounted  to  little  more  thdrt 
fome  clifcourfes  of  taking  off  the  Duke  ;  to  which 
he  faid  that  he  anfwered,  his  principles  could  not 
come  up  to  that :  Yet  in  this  he-,  who  was  a  preach 
er  among  them,,  was  highly  to  blame,  for  not  re 
vealing  fuch  black  proportions  ;  tho5  it  cannot  be 
denied,  but  that  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  difcover  any 
thing  that  is  faid  in  confidence  :  And  therefore I 
faved  my  felf  out  of  thofe  difficulties,  by  faying  to 
.all  my  friends,  that  I  would  not  be  involved  in 
any  fuch  confidence  ;  for  as  long  as  I  thought  our 
circumftances  were  fuch,  that  refiftance  was  n6t 
lawful,  I  thought  the  concealing  any  defign  in  or 
der  to  i^  was  likewife  unlawful  :  And  by  this 
means  I  had  preferved  my  felf.  But  Carilairs  had 
at  this  time  fome  fecrets  of  great  confequence  from 
Holland^  trufted  to  him  by  Fagel,  of  which  they 
had  no  fufpicion  :  And  fo  they  afked  him  no  quef- 
tions  about  them.  Yet  Fagel  faw  by  that,  as  he 
himfelf  told  me,  how  faithful  Carfcairs  was,  fince 
he  could  have  faved  himfelf  from  torture,  and  me 
rited  highly,  if  he  had  difcovered  them.  And  this 
was  the  foundation  of  his  favour  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  of  the  great  confidence  he  put  in  hirii 
to  his  death. 

Proceed-  Upon  what  was  thus  fcrewed  out  of  tllefe  two 
a^inft  perfons,  the  Earl  of  Tarras,  who  had  married  the 
Baiille.  Duchefs  of  Monmouth's  elder  filler,  and  fix  or  fe- 
ven  Gentlemen  of  Quality,  were  clapt  up.  The 
Minifters  of  State  were  ftill  moil  earneftly  fet  on 
Baillie's  deftruclion  ;  tho'  he  was  now  in  fo  lari- 
guiihing  a  Hate,  occafioned  chiefly  by  the  bad  ufage 
he  met  with  in  prifon,  that  it  his  death  would  have 
fatisfied  the  malice  of  the  Court,  that  feemed  to  be 
very  near.  But  they  knew  how  acceptable  a  facri- 
fice  his  dying  in  a  more  violent  way  would  prove. 
So  they  continued  even  in  that  extremity  to  ufe  him 
barbaroufly,  They  were  alfo  trying  what  could  be 
drawn  from  thofe  Gentlemen  again  ft  him.-  Tarrss 
had  married  his  niece,  who  was  his  fecond  wife. 
So  they  concluded  that  their  confidence  was  entir6. 
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Baillic'sillnefs  increafed  daily  :  And  his  wife  prayed    1684. 
for  leave  to  attend  on  him  :  And,  if  they  feared  an 
efcape,  fhe  was  willing  to  be  put  in  irons :  But  that 
was  denied.     Nor  would  they  fuffcr  his  daughter, 
a  child  of  twelve  years  old,  to  attend  him,  even 
when  he  was  fo  low,  that  it  was  not  .probable  he 
could  live    many    weeks,    his    legs   being    much 
1  welled.     But   upon  theie  examinations  a  new  me 
thod  of  proceeding  againft  him  was  taken.     An 
accufation  was  fent  him,  not  in  the  form  of  an  in- 
didtment,  nor  grounded  on  any  law,  but  on  a  let 
ter  of  the  King's,  in  which  he  charged  him  not  on 
ly  for  a  confpiracy  to  raife  rebellion,  but  for  being 
engaged  in  the  Rye-plot ;  of  all  which  he  was  now 
required  to  purge  himfelf  by  oath,  otherwife  the 
Council  would  hold  him  guilty  of  it,    and  pro 
ceed  accordingly.     He  was  not,  as  they  faid,  now 
in  a  criminal  Court  upon   his  life,  but  before  the 
Council,  who  did  only  fine  and  imprilbn.     It  was 
to  no  purpofe  for  him  to  fay,  that  by  no  law,  un- 
lefs  it  was  in  a  Court  of  Inquifition,  a  man  could 
be  required  to  fwear  againft  himfelf,  the  tempta 
tion  to  perjury  being  fo  ftrong,   when  felf-prefer- 
vation  was  in  the  cafe,  that  it  feemed  againft  all 
law  and  religion  to  lay  fuch  a  fnare  in  a  man's  way. 
But  to  anfwer  all  this,    it  was  pretended  he  was 
not  now  on  his  life,  and  that  whatfoever  he  con- 
felTed  was  not  to  be  made  ule  of  againft  his  lite ; 
as  if  the  ruin  of  his  family,  which  confifted  of  nine 
children,    and  perpetual  imprifonment,  were  not 
more  terrible,  efpecially  to  one  fo  near  his  end  as 
he  was,  than  death  it  ielf.     But  he  had  to  do  with 
inexorable  men :  So  he  was  required  to  take  this 
oath  within  two  days.     And  by  that  time,  he  not 
being  able  to  appear  before  the  Council,  a  Com 
mittee  of  Council  was  lent  to  tender  him  the  oath, 
and  to  take   his  examination.     He  told  them,  he 
was  not  able  to  fpeak  by  reafon  of  the  low  ftate  ot 
his  health,  which  appeared  very  evidently  to  them  : 
For  he  had  almoft  died  while  they  were  with  him. 
He  in  general  protefted  his  innocence,  and  his  ab 
horrence 
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1684.   horrence  of  all  deiigns  againil  the  King,  or  the 
wv1^  Duke's  life  :  For  the  other  interrogatories,  he  de- 
fired  they  might  be  left  with  him,  and  he  would 
confider  them.     They  perfifted  to  require  him  to 
take  his  oath  :    But  he  as  firmly  refufed  it.     So, 
upon  their  report,    the  Council  conftrued  this  re- 
fufal  to  be  a  confeffion  :  And  fined  him   6000  1. 
and    ordered   him   to   lie   flill   in   prifon  till    it 
was  paid.     After  this  it  was  thought    that   this 
matter  was   at   an  end,  and  that  this  was  a  final 
Sentence :  But  he  was  itill  kept  (hut  up,  and  denied 
all  attendance  or  affiftance.    .He  feemed  all  the 
while  ib  compofed,  and  even  fo  cheerful,  that  his 
behaviour  looked  like  the  reviving  of  the  fpirit  of 
the  nobleft  of  the  old  Greeks  or  Romans,  or  ra 
ther  of  the  primitive  Chriilians,  and  firft  Martyrs 
in  thole  bell  days  of  the  Church.     But  the  Duke 
was  nor  fatisfied  with   all  this.     So  the  Miniftry 
applied  their  arts  to  Tarras,    and  the  other  pri- 
•foners,  threatning  them  with  all  the  extremities  of 
mifery,  if  they  would  not  witnefs  treafonable  mat 
ter  againfl  Baillie.     They  alib  practifed  on   their 
wives,  and  frightning  them  fet  them  on  their  huf- 
bands.     In  conclufion,  they  gained  what  had  been 
ib  much  laboured :    Tarras,  and  one  Murray  of 
Philipmaugh,    did  depofe  fome  difcourfes,    that 
Baillie  had  with  them  before  he  went  up  to  Lon 
don,  difpofmg  them  to  a  rebellion.     In  thefe  they 
fwelled  up  the  matter  beyond  the  truth.     Yet  all 
did  not  amount  to  a  full  proof.     So  the  Minifters^ 
being  afraid  that  a  Jury  might  not  be  fo  eafy  as 
they  expected,  ordered  Carftairs's  confeffion  to  be 
read  in  Court,  not  as  an  evidence,    (for  that  had 
been  promifed  him  mould  not  be  done,)  but  as 
that  which  would  fully  fatisfy  the  Jury,  and  dif- 
And  his    pole  them  to  believe  the  witneiTes.     So  Baillie  was 
hurried  on  to  a  trial.     And  upon  the  evidence  he 
was  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  be  executed 
that  fame  day  :    So  afraid  they  were   left  death 
mould  be  too  quick  for  them.     He  was  very  little 
di&urbed  at  all  this  :  His  laaguiihing  in  fo  folitary 
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a  manner  made  death  a  very  acceptable  dellverartcfe    1684* 
to  him.     He  in  his  Jaft  fpeech   mewed,  that  in  le- 
veral  particulars  the  witneifes  had  wronged  him  : 
He  frill  denied  all  knowledge  of  any  defign  againft 
the  King's  life*  or  the  Duke's  ;  and  denied  any  plot 
againit  the  government :  He  thought  it  was  lawful 
for  fubjecis,  being  under  fuch  preilures,  to  try  how 
they  might  be  relieved  from  them  :  And  their  defign 
never  went  further  :   But  he  would  enter  into  no  par 
ticulars.     Thus  a  learned  and  a  worthy  Gentleman^ 
after  twenty  months  hard   ufage,    was  brought  to 
fuch  a  death,  in  a  way  fo  full  in  all  the  fleps  of  it  of 
the  fpirit  and  practice  of  the  Courts,  of  Inquifition^ 
that  one  is  tempted  to  think,  that  the  methods  taker! 
in  it,    were  fuggefted  by  one  well   fludied,    if  not 
practifed  in  them*     The  only  excufe  that  was  ever 
pretended  for  this  infamous  profecution  was,  that 
they  were  fure  he  was  guilty ;  and  that  the  whole  fe- 
cret  of  the  negotiation  between  the  two  Kingdoms 
was  trufted  to  him  ;    and  that,  fince  he  would  not 
difcover  it5  all   methods  might   be  taken  to  deftroy 
him  :  Not  confidering  what  a  precedent  they  made 
on  this  occafion,  by  which,  if  men  were  once  pof- 
fefied  of  an  ill  opinion  of  a  man,  they  were  to  fpare 
neither  artifice  nor  violence,  but  to  hunt  him  down 
by  any  means.     I  have  been  perhaps  too  long  in  this 
particular,  but  the  cafe  was  fo  fmgular,  and  my  re 
lation  to  the  perfon  was  fo  near,  and  my  value  for 
him  was  fo  great,  that  I  hope  I  need  make  no  apo 
logy  for  it. 

In  this  I  iaw  how  ambition  could  corrupt  ore  tff 
the  bed  tempered  men  that  I  had  ever  known  i  I 
mean  Lord  Perth,  who  for  above  ten  years  together 
feemed.  to  me  incapable  of  an  immoral  or  cruel 
aclion,  and  yet  was  now  deeply  engaged  in  the  foul- 
eft  and  blacked  of  crimes.  I  had  not  now  fecn  him 
for  two  years.  But  I  hoped,  that  flill  fome  good 
knpreflions  had  been  left  in  him  :  And  now,  when 
he  came  to  London  to  be  made  Lord  Chancellor,  I 
had  a  very  earneft  mcflage  from  him$  defiring  by 
my  means  to  fee  Leightoun.  I  thought,  that  ange- 
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1684.  Heal  man  might  have  awaken'd  in  him  fome  of  thofe 
<*>~r*~>  good  principles,  which  he  feemed  once  to  have  had, 
and  which  were  now  totally  extinguifhed  in  him.     I 
writ  fo  earneftly  to  Leightoun,  that  he  came  to  Lon- 
:don.     Upon  his  coming  to  me,  I  was  amazed  to 
fee  him  at  above  ieventy  look  fo  frefh  and  well,  that 
•age  feemed  as  it  were  to  Hand  flill  with  him  :  His 
.hair  was  ilill  black,  and  all  his  motions  were  lively  : 
-He  had  the  fame  quicknefs  of  thought,  and  ftrength 
.of  memory,  but  above  all  the  fame  heat  and  lite  of 
devotion,  that  I  had  ever  feen  in  him.     When  1  took 
notice  to  him,  upon  my  firft  feeing  him,  how  well 
,he  looked,  he  told  me,  he  was  very  near  his  end  for 
all  that  •,  and  his  work  and  journey  both  were  now 
;almofl  done.     This  at  that  time  made  no  great  im- 
•prefiion  on  me.     He  was  the  next  day  taken  with  an 
oppreiTion,  and  as  it  feemed  with  a  cold  and  with 
-Hitches,  which  was  indeed  a  pleurify. 

Leigh-  The  next  day  Leightoun  funk  fo,  that  both  fpeech 

t1°un  s      :and  fenfe  went  away  of  a  fudden  :-  And  he  continued 
panting  about  twelve  hours  -,  and  then  died  without 
;  pangs  or  convulfions.     I  was  by  him  all  the  while. 
Thus  I  loft  him,  who  had  been  for  fo  many  years  the 
chief  guide  of  my  whole  life.     He  had  lived  ten 
years  in  SuiTex,  in  great  privacy,  dividing  his  time 
wholly  between  ftudy  and  retirement,   and  the  do 
ing  of  good  :  For  in  the  parifh  where  he  lived,  and 
•  in  the  parifhes  round  about,  he  was  always  employed 
in  preaching,  and  in  reading  prayers.     He  diilri- 
buted  all  he  had  in  charities,  choofing  rather  to  have 
it  go  thro'  other  people's  hands  than  his  own :  For  I 
was  his  almoner  in  London.     He  had  gathered  a 
well  chofen  library  of  curious,    as  well   as  ufeful 
books  ;  which  he  left  to  the  Diocefs  of  Dunblane, 
for  the  ufe  of  the  Clergy  there,  that  Country  being 
ill  provided  with  books.     He  lamented  oft  to  me 
the  flupidity,  that  he  obferved  among  the  Commons 
of  England,  who  feemed  to  be  much  more  infenfible 
in  the  matters  of  Religion,    than  the  Commons  of 
Scotland  were.     He  retained  ftill  a  peculiar  inclina 
tion  to  Scotland  :  And  if  he  had  feen  any  profpedt 
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of  doing  good  there,  he  would  have  gone  and  lived  1684. 
and  died  among  them.  In  the  fhort  time  that  the 
affairs  of  Scotland  were  in  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's 
hands,  that  Duke  had  been  pofTefled  with  fuch  an 
opinion  of  him,  that  he  moved  the  King  to  write  to 
him,  to  go,  and  at  leaft  live  in  Scotland,  if  he 
would  not  engage  in  a  Bifhoprick  there.  But  that 
fell  with  that  Duke's  credit.  He  was  in  his  laft 
years  turned  to  a  greater  feverity  againit  Popery  than 
I  had  imagined  a  man  of  his  temper,  and  of  his 
largenefs  in  point  of  opinion,  was  capable  of.  He 
fpoke  of  the  corruptions,  of  the  fecular  fpirit,  and 
of  the  cruelty  that  appeared  in  that  Church,  with 
an  extraordinary  concern  •,  and  lamented  the  fhame- 
ful  advances  that  we  feemed  to  be  making  towards 
Popery.  He  did  this  with  a  tendernefs,  and  an 
edge,  that  1  did  not  expecl  from  fo  reclufe  and  mor 
tified  a.  man.  He  looked  on  the  State  the  Church 
of  England  was  in,  with  very  melancholy  reflections, 
and  was  very  unealy  at  an  expreflion  then  much 
ufed,  that  it  was  the  beft  conftituted  Church  in  the 
world.  He  thought  it  was  truly  fo,  with  relation  to 
the  dodrine,  the  worfhip,  and  the  main  part  of  our 
government.  But  as  to  the  adminiftration,  both 
with  relation  to  the  Ecclefiaftical  Courts,  and  the 
paftoral  care,  he  looked  on  it  as  one  of  the  mod  cor 
rupt  he  had  ever  leen.  He  thought,  we  looked 
like  a  fair  carcafe  of  a  body  without  a  fpirit ;  with 
out  that  zeal,  that  ftrictnefs  of  life,  and  that  labori- 
oufnefs  in  the  Clergy,  that  became  us. 

There  were  two  remarkable  circumftances  in  his 
death.  He  ufed  often  to  fay,  that  if  he  were  to 
choofe  a  place  to  die  in,  it  mould  be  an  inn  ;  it  look 
ing  like  a  Pilgrim's  going  home,  to  whom  this 
world  was  all  as  an  inn,  and  who  was  weary  of  the 
noife  and  confufion  in  it.  He  added,  that  the  offi 
cious  tendernefs  and  care  of  friends  was  an  entangle- 
.ment  to  a  dying  man  ;  and  that  the  unconcerned 
attendance  of  thofe  that  could  be  procured  in  fuch  a 
place,  would  give  lefs  difturbance.  And  he  ob 
tained  what  he  defired  •,  for  he  died  at  the  Bell  inn 
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1684.  in  Warwick-Lane.  Another  circumftance  was,  that 
v-xv^  while  he  was  Bifhop  in  Scotland,  he  took  what  his 
tenants  were  pleafed  to  pay  him  :  So  that  there  was 
a  great  arrear  due,  which  was  railed  flowly  by  one 
whom  he  left  in  truft  with  his  affairs  there  :•  And 
the  iaft  payment  that  he  could  expect  from  thence 
was  returned  up  to  him  about  fix  weeks  before  his 
death :  So  that  his  provifion  and  journey  failed  both 
at  once.  And  thus  in  the  feveral  parts  of  this  hif- 
tory,  I  have  given  a  very  particular  account  of  eve 
ry  thing  relating  to  this  apoflolical  man  -9  whofe  life 
I  would  have  writ,  if  I  had  not  found  proper  places 
to  bring  the  m-oft  material  parts  of  it  within  this 
work.  I  reckon,  that  I  owed  this  to  that  perfect 
friendfliip  and  fatherly  care,  with  which  he  had  al 
ways  treated  me. 

The  pro-        The  mentioning  his  death  leads  me  to  name  fome 
motions     otner  Clergymen  of  note,    that  died  in  this  and  in 
Bifhop?.     r^e  f°rmer  Year'     Burnet  died  in  Scotland.     And 
Rofs,  a  poor,  ignorant,  worthlefs  man,  but  in  whom 
obedience  and  fury  were  fo  eminent,  that  thefe  fup- 
plied  all  other  defects,  was  raifed  to  be  the  Primate 
of  that  Church :  Which  was  indeed  a  tad  omen,  as 
well  as  a  flep  to  its  fall  and  ruin.     Stearn,  Archbi-^ 
fhop  of  York,  died  in  the  eighty  fi-xth  year  of  his 
age  :  He  was  a  four  ill  tempered  man,  and  minded 
chiefly  the  enriching  his  family.     He  was  fufpected 
of  Popery,  becaufe  he  was  more  than  ordinarily 
compliant  in  all  things  to  the  Court,  and  was  very 
zealous  for  the  Duke.     Dolben,  Bilhop  of  Rochef- 
ter,  fucceeded  him,  a  man  of  more  Ipirit  than  dif- 
cretion,  and  an  excellent  preacher,    but  of  a  free 
converfation,  which  laid  him  open  to  much  cenfurc 
in  a  vitious  Court.     And  indeed  he  proved  a  much- 
better  Archbifhop  than  he  had  been  a  Bifhop.  Gun 
ning  of  Ely  died  this  fummer,  a  man  of  great  read 
ing  :  He  had  in  him  all  the  fubtilty,    and  the  dif- 
puting  humour  of  a  fchoolman  :  And  he  fludied  to 
infufe  that  into  all  thofe  who  were  formed  by  him. 
He  was  flrict  in  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life :  But 
was  a  dry  man,  and  much  inclined  to  fuperflition. 
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He  had  a  great  confufion  of  things  in  his  head,  and  1684. 
could  bring  nothing  into  method  :  So  that  he  was  «-nr»~» 
a  dark  and  perplexed  preacher.  His  fermons  were 
full  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  of  the  opinions  of 
the  Fathers.  Yet  many  of  the  Ladies  of  a  high 
form  loved  to  hear  him  preach  :  Which  the  King 
ufed  to  fay,  was  becaufe  they  did  not  underfland 
him.  Turner  fuccceded  him.  He  had  been  long 
iii  the  Duke's  family,  and  was  in  high  favour  with 
him.  He  was  a  fincere  and  good  natured  man,  of 
too  quick  an  imagination,  and  too  defective  a  judg 
ment.  He  was  but  moderately  learned,  having 
converfed  more  with  men  than  with  books  :  And  fo 
he  was  not  able  to  do  the  Duke  great  fervice.  But 
he  was  fo  zealous  for  his  fucceffion,  that  this  railed 
him  high  upon  no  great  flock  of  fufficiency.  Old 
Morley,  Bifhop  of  Winchefler,  died  this  winter,  in 
the  eighty  feventh  year  of  his  age.  He  was  in  many 
refpects  a  very  eminent  man,  zealous  againft  Popery, 
and  yet  a  great  enemy  to  the  Diflenters  :  He  was 
confiderably  learned,  and  had  a  great  vivacity  of 
thought :  But  he  was  too  foon  provoked,  and  too 
little  matter  of  himfelf  upon  thofe  occafions.  Mew, 
Bifhop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  fucceeded  him :  He  had 
been  a  Captain  during  the  wars,  and  had  been  Mid- 
dletoun's  Secretary,  when  -he  was  fent  to  command 
the  infurrection,  that  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland 
made  for  the  King  in  fifty  three.  After  that  he  came 
into  Orders  :  And,  tho'  he  knew  very  little  of  Di 
vinity,  or  of  any  other  learning,  and  was  weak  to  a 
child! (h  degree,  yet  obfequioulhefs  and  zeal  railed 
him  thro'  feveral  fleps  to  this  great  See.  Ken  fuc 
ceeded  him  in  Bath  and  Wells  -,  a  man  of  an  afce- 
tick  courfe  of  life,  and  yet  of  a  very  lively  temper, 
but  too  hot  and  Hidden.  He  had  a  very  edifying 
way  of  preaching  :  But  it  was  more  apt  to  move  the 
.palfions,  than  to  inftrufl.  So  that  his  fermons  were 
rather  beautiful  than  folicT:  Yet  his  way  in  them  was 
very  taking.  The  King  feemed  fond  of  him.  And 
by  him  and  Turner  the  Papifls  hoped,  that  great 
progrefs  might  be  made  in  gaining,  or  at  leaft  de- 
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hiding  the  Clergy.  It  was  obferved,  that  all  the 
men  in  iavour  among  the  Clergy  were  unmarried  , 
from  whom,  they  hoped,  they  might  more  proba 
bly  promife  themfelves  a  difpofition  to  come  over  to 
them. 

Danby  Theprofecution  of  the  DifTenters  was  carried  very 
PoVflT  high  all  this  year  :  They  were  not  only  proceeded 
Lo.ds  againft  for  going  to  Conventicles,  but  for  not  going 
bai.'ed.  to  Church,  and  for  not  receiving  the  Sacrament  ^  the 
laws  made  againft  Papifts  with  relation  to  thofe  par 
ticulars  being  now  applied  to  them.  Many  were 
excommunicated,  and  ruined  by  the  profecutions. 
The  Earl  of  Danby,  for  all  his  feverity  againft  Lord 
Shaftfbury,  for  moving  in  the  King's  bench  to  be 
bailed,  tho5  committed  by  the  Lords  only  for  a  con 
tempt,  yet  had  been  forced  to  move  often  for  his  be 
ing  let  out  upon  bail.  It  was  certainly  a  very  great 
hardfhip  that  he  lay  under  :  For  he  had  been  now 
five  years  in  the  Tower.  And  three  Parliaments 
had  fat.  The  two  laft  had  not  mentioned  him.  And 
now  a  Parliament  feemed  out  of  fight.  Yet,  tho' 
he  offered  a  very  long  and  learned  argument  for  their 
bailjug  him,  the  Judges  of  the  King's  bench,  even 
Saunders  himfelf,  were  afraid  to  meddle  in  it.  But 
Jefferies  was  bolder.  So  he  bailed  him.  And  upon 
the  fame  grounds  all  the  Popifn  Lords  were  alfo 
bailed.  Gates  was  profecuted  at  the  Duke's  fuit  for 
fcandalous  words  :  Rogue  and  traitor  were  very 
freely  beftowed  on  the  Duke  by  him  :  So  an  icooool. 
was  given,  which  fhut  him  up  in  a  perpetual  impri- 
fonment,  till  they  faw  a  tit  opportunity  to  carry 
matters  further  againft  him.  The  Duke  of  Beau 
fort,  Lord  Peterborough,  and  fome  others,  brought 
actions  of  Scandalum  Magnatum  againft  thofe,  who 
in  the  time  of  our  great  heat  had  fpoke  foul  things 
or  them  :  And  great  damages  were  given  by  oble- 
quious  and  zealous  Juries.  An  information  of  a 
higher  nature  was  brought  againft  Williams,  who, 
tho'  he  was  a  worthlefs  man,  yet  was  for  his  zeal 
chofen  Speaker  of  the  Houie  of  Commons  in  the 
two  laft  Parliaments.  He  had  liconfed  the  printing 
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the  Votes,  which  had  in  them  matters  of  fcandai  re-    1684. 
lating   to   fome   Lords.     So   an    information    was  ^-— vr-*- 
brought  againft  him  :  And  he  upon  it  demurred  to 
the  jurifdiction  of  the  Court.     This  was  driven  on' 
purpofe  by  the  Duke's  party,  to  cut  off  the  thoughts 
of  another  Parliament ;  fmce  it  was  not   to  be  iup- 
pofed,  that  any  Houfe  of  Commons  could  bear  the 
punifhing  the  Speaker  for  obeying  their  orders. 

Jenkins  had  now  done  all  the  drudgery  that  the  Some  rc- 
Court  had  occafion  for  from  him  :  And  being  capa-  ™°j"at 
ble  to  ferve  them  in  nothing  elfe,  he  was  difmift  Court, 
from  being  Secretary  of  State  :  And  Godolphin,  one 
of  the  Commiffioners  of  the  Treafury,  fucceeded  him. 
Another  CommifTioner  of  the  Treafury,  Deering,' 
dying  at  the  fame  time,  the  Earl  of  Rochefter  hoped 
to  have  been  made  Lord  Treafurer.  He  had  loft 
much  ground  with  the  King.  And  the  whole  Court 
hated  him,  by  reafon  of  the  flop  of  all  payments, 
which  was  chiefly  imputed  to  him.  Lord  Halifax 
and  Lord  North  joined  their  intereft  to  bring  in  two 
other  CommirTioners  upon  himf,  without  fo  much  as 
letting  him  know  of  it,  till  it  was  refolved  on.  Thefe 
were  Thynd  and  North.  This  laft  was  to  be  reward 
ed  for  his  lervice  during  his  Shrievalry  in  London. 
Lord  Rochefter  engaged  both  the  Duke  and  the 
Lady  Portfmouth  to  divert  this,  if  it  was  poflible. 
But  the  King  was  not  to  be  fhaken.  So  he  refolved 
to  quit  the  Treafury.  The  Earl  of  Radnor  was  dif- 
charged  from  being  Lord  Prefident  of  the  Council, 
where  he  had  for  fome  years  acted  a  very  mean  parr, 
in  which  he  had  loft  the  character  of  a  fteady  cyni 
cal  Englishman,  which  he  had  maintained  in  the 
former  courfe  of  his  life.  And  Lord  Rochefter  was 
made  Lord  Prefident :  Which  being  a  poft  fuperior 
in  rank,  but  much  inferior  both  in  advantage  and 
credit  to  that  he  held  formerly,  drew  a  jeft  from  Lord 
Halifax  that  may  be  worth  remembring  :  He  faid, 
he  had  heard  of  many  kicked  down  flairs,  but  never 
-of  any  that  was  kickt  up  flairs  before.  Godolphin 
was  weary  of  the  drudgery  that  lay  on  a  Secretary  of 
State.  He  chofe  rather  to  be  the  firft  Commifiioner 
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of  the  Treafury.    And  he  was  made  a  Baron.    The 
Earl  of  Middietoun,  fon  to  him  that  had  governed 
Scotland,  was  made  Secretary  of  State,  a  man  of  2, 
generous  temper,  without  much  religion,  well  learn 
ed,  of  a  good  judgment,  and  a  lively  apprehenfion. 
The  bom-      If  foreign  affairs  could  have  awaken'd  the  King, 
bard  ing  of  t}ie  French  did  enough  this    fummer   in  order   to 
Genoa.     -^     BefK}e<j  their  poileffing  themielves  of  Luxem- 
bourgh,  they  fent  a  fleet  againft  Genoa  upon  no  fort 
of  provocation,  but  becauie  Genoa  would  not  com 
ply  with  feme  demands,  that  were  both  unjuft  and 
unreafonable  :  The  King  of  France  ordered  it  to  be 
bombarded,  hoping  that  in  that  confufiqn  he  might 
by  landing  a  few  men  have  made  himlelf  eafily  rna- 
fter  of  that  State.     This  would  very  probably  have 
fucceeded,  if  the   attempt  had  been  made  upon  the 
firft  conilernation  they  were  in,  wlien  the  bombard 
ment  began.     But  the  thing  was  delayed  a  day  or 
two.     And  by  that  time  the  Genoefe  not  only  reco 
vered  themielves  out  of  their  firft  fright  ;  but. put 
ting  themfelves  in  order,  they  were  animated  with 
that  indignation  and  fury,   that  they  beat  off  the 
French,  with  a  courage  that  was  not  expected  from 
them.     Such  an  affault,  that  looked  liker  the  vio 
lence  of  a  robber,  than  the  attack  of  one  that  would 
qbferve  forms   in  his  cqnquefts,  ought  to,  have  pro 
voked  all  Princes,  efpecially  fuch  as  were  powerful 
at  fea,  to  have  joined  againft  a  Prince,  who  by  thefe 
practices  was  become  the  common  enemy  of  man 
kind.     Bnt  we  were  now  purfuing  other  defigns, 
from  which  it  was  refolved  that  nothing  from  beyond 
fea  fhoujd  divert  us. 

Tangier  After  the  King  had  kept  Tangier  about  twenty 
abandon-  ye^rs,  and  had  been  at  a  vaft  charge  in  making  a 
mple  before  it,  in  which  feveral  fets  of  undertakers 
hacl  failed,  indeed  jn.  jhp  main  defigns,  but  had  fuc 
ceeded  well  in  the  enriching  of  themfelves,  and  the 
Work  was  now  brought  near  perfection,  which  feem- 
cd  to  give  us  the.  key  of  the,  Mediterranean  ;  He, 
to  deliver  himfelf  from  that  charge,  fent  Lord  Dart- 
\vith  a.  flee?  tP  deftroy  al]  $1$  \vqrks,  and  ten. 
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bring  home  all  our  men.     The  King,  when  he  com 
municated  this  to  the  Cabinet  Council,  charged  them 
{o  be  fecret.     But  it  was  believed,  that  he  himielf 
jpoke  of  it  to  the  Lord  Arlington,   and  that  Lord 
Arlington  told  it  to  the  Portugal  AmbafTador  :  For 
the  AmbafTador  took  fire  upon  it,  and  deiired,  that, 
if  the  King  was  weary   of -keeping  it,  he  would  re- 
fjtore  it  to  his  Mailer  :  And  he  undertook  to  pay  a 
great  fum  for  the  charge  the  King  had  been  at,  all 
thefe  years  that  he  had  it.     But  the  King  believed, 
that  as  the  money  would  never  be  paid,  fo  the  King 
of  Portugal  would  not  be  able  to  maintain  that  place 
againft  the  Moors :  So  that  it  would  fall  in  their 
hands,  and  by  that  means  prove  too  important  to 
command  the  Straits.     The  thing  was  boldly  denied 
by  the  Minifters,  when  prefled  by  the  AmbafTador 
upon  that  fubject.     Lord  Dartmouth  executed  the 
defign  as  he  was  ordered.     So  an  end  was  put  to 
our  polTefTing  that  place.     This  was  done  only  to 
lave  charge,  that  the  Court  might  hold  out  the 
longer  without  a  Parliament.     So  the  Republic  of 
Genoa,  feeing  that  we  would  not,  and  that  without 
us  the  Dutch  could  not  undertake  their  prote&ion, 
were  forced  to  make  a  very  abject  compliment  to  the 
King  of  France  -,  if  any  thing  could  be  abject,  that 
was  necefTary  to  fave  their  Country.     The  Doge  and 
fome  of  the  Senators  were  fent  to  Verfailles  to  alk 
the  King  pardon,  tho*  it  was  not  eafy   to  tell  for 
what  •,  nnlefs  it  was,  becaufe  they  prefumed  to  refift 
his  invafiqn.     I  hapned  to  be  at  Paris  when  the  Doge 
was  there.     One  faying  of  his  was  much  repeated : 
When  all  the  glory  of  Verfailles  was  fet  open  to  him, 
and  the  flatterers  of  the  Court  were  admiring  every 
thing,  he  feemed  to  look  at  them  with  the  coldnefs 
that  became  a  perfqn,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  free 
Commonwealth :  And  when   he  was  afked,  if  the 
things  he  faw  were  not  very  extraordinary,  he  faid, 
the  moft  extraordinary  thing  that  he  faw  there  was 
himfelf. 

The  affairs  of  Holland  were  much  broken  :  The 
Prince,  qf  Orange  and  the  Town  gf  ^mfterdam  were  yond  tea. 
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1684.  in  very  ill  terms  by  the  French  management^  to; 
which  Chudleigh  the  Englifh  Envoy  joined  his 
flrength,  to  fuch  a  degree  of  infolence,  that  he  of 
fered  perfonal  affronts  to  the  Prince  •,  who  upon 
that  would  fee  him  no  more  :  Yet  the  Prince  was 
not  confidercd  enough  at  our  Court  ta  get  Chud 
leigh  to  be  recalled  upon  it.  The  Town  of  Amfter- 
dam  went  fo  far,  that  a  motion  was  made  of  letting 
up  the  Prince  of  Friezeland  as  their  Stadthoider : 
And  he  was  invited  to  come  to  their  Town  in  order 
to  it.  But  the  Prince  of  Orange  prevented  this  by 
coming  to  a  full  agreement  with  that  Town.  So 
he  and  his  Princefs  were  invited  thither :  And  that 
mifunderftanding  was  removed,  or  at  leaft  laid  adeep 
for  that  time.  The  war  of  Hungary  went  on  with 
flow  fuccefs  on  the  Emperor's  fide  :  He  was  poor, 
*nd  his  revenue  was  exhaufted,  fo  that  he  coutd  not 
prefs  fo  hard  upon  the  Turks,  as  he  might  have  done 
with  advantage  ;  for  they  were  in  great  confufion. 
The  King  of  Poland  had  married  a  French  wife  : 
And  me  had  a  great  afcendant  over  him  :  And  not 
being  able  to  get  her  family  railed  in  France,  me 
had  turned  that  King  to  the  Emperor's  interefts.  So 
that  he  had  the  glory  of  raifing  the  fiege  of  Vienna. 
The  French  faw  their  error  •,  and  were  now  ready  to 
purchafe  her  at  any  rate  :  So  that  all  the  reft  of  that 
poor  King's  inglorious  life,  after  that  great  ac'tion 
at  Vienna,  was  a  perpetual  going  backwards  and 
forwards  between  the  interefts  of  France  and  Vi 
enna  ;  which  depended  entirely  upon  the  fecret  ne 
gotiations  of  the  Court  of  France  with  his  Queen, 
as  they  carne  to  her  terms,  or  as  they  did  not  quite 
comply  with  them. 

The  mifunderftanding  between  the  Court  of  Rome 
and  France  went  on  ftill,  The  Pope  declared  open 
ly  for  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  againft  the  Turk  ;  and 
,made  great  returns  of  money  into  Germany.  He 
engaged  the  Venetians  into  the  alliance.  He  found 
alfo  fault  with  many  of  the  proceedings  in  France, 
with  relation  to  the  Regale.  And  now  the  tables, 
were  turned  :  The  Jefuits,  who  were  wont  to.  value 
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thernfelves  on  their  dependance  on  the  Court  of 
Rome,  were  now  wholly  in  the  intereft  of  France ; 
for  they  refolved  to  be  on  the  flronger  fide :  And 
the  Jarifenifts,  whom  Rome  had  treated  very  ill, 
and  who  were  looked  on  as  the  moil  zealous  afier- 
tors  of  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church,  were  now 
the  men  that  admired  the  Pope,  and  declared  for 
him.  The  perfecution  of  the  Proteilants  went  on 
ftill  in  France  :  And  no  other  care  was  had  of  them 
here,  but  that  we  fheltred  them,  and  ib  had  great 
numbers  of  them  coming  over  to  us.  A  quarrel 
was  depending  between  the  Englifh  and  the  Dutch 
Eaft-India  company.  The  Dutch  had  a  mind  to 
drive  us  out  of  Bantam  ;  for  they  did  not  love  to 
fee  the  Knglim  fettle  fo  near  Batavia.  So  they  en 
gaged  the  old  King  of  Bantam  into  a  war  with  his 
ion,  who  was  in  pofleffion  of  Bantam  :  And  the  fon 
was  fupported  by  the  Englifh.  But  the  old  King 
drove  out  his  fon  by  the  help  that  the  Dutch  gave 
him  :  And  he  drove  out  the  Englifh  likewife,  as 
having  efpoufed  his  ion's  rebellion  againft  him  •,  tho' 
we  underitood  that  he  had  refigned  the  Kingdom  to 
his  fon,  but  that  by  the  infligation  of  the  Dutch  he 
had  now  invaded  him.  It  is  certain,  our  Court  laid 
up  this  in  their  heart,  as  that  upon  which  they  would 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  war  with  the  States,  as 
foon  as  we  mould  be  in  a  condition  to  undertake 
it.  The  Eaft-India  company  faw  this,  and  that  the 
Court  preffed  them  to  make  publick  re mon (trances 
upon  it,  which  gave  a  jealouiy  of  an  ill  defign  un 
der  it :  So  they  refolved  to  proceed  rather  in  a  very 
flow  negotiation,  than  in  any  thing  that  might  give 
a  handle  to  a  rupture.  , 

I  muft  now  mix  in  fomewhat  with  relation  to  my-  The  hard- 
felf,  tho'  it  may  feem   too  inconfiderable  to  be  put  ^'Ps  that 

into  a  feries  of  matters  of  fuch  importance.     But  it  theauth°r 
~  i  V  i    <•     met  with. 

is  necenary  to  give  fome  account  of  that,  which  let 

me  at  liberty  to  go  round  fome  parts  of  Europe,  and 
to  flay  fome  years  out  of  England.  I  preached  a 
lecture  at  St.  Clements  on  the  Thurfdays  :  But  after 
the  Lord  RufTel's  death  the  King  fent  an  order  to 

Dr. 
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Dr.  Hafcard,  then  Rector  of  the  parifh,  to  difcharge 
me  from  it.  I  continued  at  the  Rolls,  avoiding  very 
cautiouQy  every  thing  that  related  to  the  publick  : 
For  I  abhorred  the  making  the  pulpit  a  itage  for 
Venting  of  paflion,  or  for  the  ferving  of  intereft*. 
There  was  a  parifli  in  London  vacant,  where  the 
election  lay  in  the  inhabitants  :  And  it  was  proba 
ble  it  would  have  tallea  on  me  -9  tho'  London  was 
in  fo  divided  a  ftate,  that  every  thing  was  managed 
by  the  ftrength  of  parties.  Yet  the  King,  appre 
hending  the  choice  might  have  fallen  on  me,  fent  a 
meffage  to  them,  to  let  them  know,  he  would  take 
it  amifs  if  they  chofe  me.  Old  Sir  Harbotle  Grim- 
ilone  lived  ftill  to  the  great  indignation  of  the  Court  : 
When  the  fifth  of  November,  being  gunpowder 
treafon  day,  came,  in  which  we  had  always  fermons 
at  the  Chapel  of  the  Rolls,  I  beg'd  the  Mafter  of  the 
Rolls  to  excufe  me  then  from  preaching ;  for  that 
day  led  one  to  preach  againft  Popery,  and  it  was  in 
decent  not  to  do  it.  He  faid,  he  would  end  his  life 
as  he  had  led  it  all  along,  in  an  open  deteftation  of 
Popery.  So,  fmce  I  faw  this  could  not  be  avoided, 
tho'  I  had  not  meddled  with  any  point  of  Popery 
for  above  a  year  together,  I  refolved,  fmce  I  did  it 
fo  feldom,  to  do  it  to  purpofe.  I  chofe  for  my  text 
thefe  words :  "  Save  me  from  the  lion's  mouth9  thou 
<c  haft  heard  me  from  the  horns  of  the  unicorns." 
I  made  no  reflection  in  my  thoughts  on  the  lion  and 
unicorn,  as  being  the  two  fupporters  of  the  King's 
icutcheon  :  (For  I  had  ever  hated  all  points  of  that 
fort,  as  a  profanation  of  Scriptures  :)  But  I  Ihewed 
how  well  Popery  might  be  compared  to  the  lion's 
mouth,  then  open  to  devour  us :  And  I  compared 
our  former  deliverance  from  the  extremities  of  dan 
ger  to  the  being  on  the  horn  of  a  rhinoceros.  And 
this  leading  me  to  the  fubject  of  the  day,  I  men 
tioned  that  wifli  of  King  James  the  firft  againfl  any 
of  his  poftei  ity,  that  fhould  endeavour  to  Bring  that 
religion  in  among  us.  This  was  immediately  car 
ried  to  the  Court.  But  it  only  raifed  more  anger 
me*  for  nothing  could  be  made  of  it.  They 

talked 
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talked  mod  of  the  choice  of  the  text,  as  levelled 
againft  the  King's  coat  of  arms.  That  had  never 
been  once  in  my  thoughts.  Lord  Keeper  North  di 
verted  the  King  from  doing  any  thing  on  the  ac 
count  of  my  fermon.  And  fo  the  matter  flept  till 
the  end  of  the  term.  And  then  North  writ  to  the 
Mailer  of  the  Rolls,  that  the  King  confidered  the 
Chapel  of  the  Rolls  as  one  of  his  own  Chapels  : 
And,  fmce  he  looked  on  me  as  a  perfon  difaffecled 
to  his  government,  and  had  for  that  reafon  difrnifled 
rri£  from  his  own  fervice,  he  therefore  required  him 
not  to  fuffer  me  to  ierve  any  longer  in  that  Chapel. 
And  thus  all  my  fervice  in  the  Church  was  now  ftopt- 
For  upon  fuch  a  publick  declaration  made  againft 
me,  it  was  not  fit  for  any  Clergyman  to  make  ufe 
of  my  affiilance  any  more.  And  by  thefe  means  I 
was  fet  at  liberty  by  the  procurement  of  my  ene 
mies.  So  that  I  did  not  abandon  my  poft,  either 
out  of  fear,  or  out  of  any  giddinefs  to  ramble  about 
FAirope.  But,  being  now  under  fuch  publick  marks 
of  jealoufy,  and  put  out  of  a  capacity  of  ferving  God 
and  the  Church  in  the  way  of  my  function,  it  feem- 
cd  a  prudent  and  a  decent  thing  for  me  to  withdraw 
myfelf  from  that  fury,  which  1  faw  was  working  fo 
ftrongly,  and  in  fo  many  repeated  inftances,  againft 
me. 

Thefe  difgraces  from  the  Court  were  the  occafion 
of  my  going  out  of  England  ;  which  both  prefer v- 
ed  me  from  what  I  had  reafon  to  apprehend,  when 
the  Duke,  by  the  change  that  hapned  foon  after, 
might  have  had  it  in  his  power  to  make  me  feel  all 
that  difpleafure,  which  had  been  growing  upon  him 
in  a  courfe  of  fo  many  years  againft  rne  ;  and  it  alfo 
put  me  in  a  way  to  do  the  greateft  fervices  I  was  ca- 
'pable  of,  both  to  the  intereft  of  religion,  and  of  thefe 
Nations.  So  that  what  was  intended  as  a  mifchief 
to  me  proved  my  prefervation.  -My  employment 
at  the  Rolls  would  have  fallen  in  courfe  within  a 
month,  if  the  Court  had  delayed  the  putting  me 
from  it  in  fuch  an  open  manner  •,  for  that  worthy 
a  Sir  Har botie  Grimftone,  died  about  Chriftmas. 

Nature 
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1684.  Nature  funk  all  at  once,  he  being  then  eighty  two : 
v**rv>*~'  He  died,  as  he  had  lived,  with  great  piety  and  re- 

fignation  to  the  will  of  God. 

Trials  for  There  were  two  famous  trials  in  Michaelmas  term  : 
treafon  of  Three  women  came  and  depofe.d  againft  Rofwell,  a 
andHaies  Prefbyterian  preacher,  treafonable  words  that  he  had 
'  delivered  at  a  Conventicle.  They  fwore  to  two  or 
three  periods,  in  whick  they  agreed  fo  exaclly  toge 
ther,  that  there  was  not-  the  fmalleft  variation  in  their 
depofitions.  Rofweil  on  the  other  hand  made  a 
itrong  defence  :  He  proved,  that  the  witnefTes  were 
lend  and  infamous  perfons.  He  proved,  that  he 
had  always  been  a  loyal  man,  even  in  Cromwell's 
days  ;  that  he  prayed  conftantly  for  the  King  in  his 
family,  and  that  in  his  fermons  he  often  infilled  on 
the  obligations  to  loyalty.  And  as  for  that  fermon, 
in  which  the  witnefles  fwore  he  delivered  thofe  words, 
he  mewed  what  his  text  was,  which  the  witnefies 
could  not  remember,  as  they  remembred  nothing 
elfe  in  his  fermon,  befides  the  words  they  had  depof- 
ed.  That  text,  and  his  fermon  upon  it,  had  no  re 
lation  to  any  fuch  matter.  Several  witnefles  who 
heard  the  fermon,  and  fome  who  writ  it  in  fhort-hand, 
declared,  he  faid  no  fuch  words,  nor  any  thing  to 
that  purpofe.  He  offered  his  own  notes  to  prove 
this  further  :  But  no  regard  was  had  to  them.  The 
women  could  not  prove  by  any  circumftance,  that 
they  were  at  his  meeting  ;  or  that  any  perfon  faw 
them  there  on  that  day.  The  words  they  fwore 
againft  him  were  fo  grofs,  that  it  was  not  to  be  ima 
gined,  any  man  in  his  wits  could  exprefs  him- 
felf  fo,  were  he  ever  fo  wickedly  fet,  before  a  mix 
ed  aflembly.  It  was  alfo  urged,  that  it  was  highly 
improbable,  that  three  women  could  remember  fo 
long  a  period  upon  one  fingle  hearing  -,  and  that 
they  fhoulol  all  remember  it  To  exactly,  as  to  agree 
in  the  fame  deppfition.  He  offered  to  put  the  whole 
upon  this  iflue :  He  would  pronounce  a  period,  as 
long  as  that  which  they  had  fworn,  with  his  ufual 
tone  of  voice  with  which  he  preached,  and  then  leave 
it  to  them  to  repeat  it,  if  they  could,  I  fet  down 
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all  this  defence  more  particularly,  that   it  may  ap 
pear  what  a  fpirit  was  in  that  time,  when  a  verdict 
could  be  brought  in   upon  fuch  an  evidence,  and 
again  ft  fuch  a  defence.     Jefferies  urged  the  matter 
with  his  ordinary  vehemence  :  He  laid  it  for  a  foun 
dation,  that  all  preaching  at  Conventicles  was  trea- 
fonable,  and  that  this  ought  to  difpofe  the  Jury  to 
believe  any  evidence  whatfoever  upon  that  head,  and 
that  here  were  three  pofitive  concurring  witnefles  : 
So  the  Jury  brought  him  in  guilty.     And  there  was 
a  fhameful  rejoicing  upon  this.     It   was  thought, 
now  Conventicles  would   be  all  fuppreffed  by  it ; 
fince  any  perfon  that  would  witnefs  that  treafonable 
words  were  delivered  at  them  would  be  believed, 
how  improbable  foever  it  might  be.     But  when  the 
importance  of  the  words  came  to  be  examined,  by 
men  learned  in  the  law,  they  were  found  not  to  be 
treafon  by  any  flatute.     So  Rofwell  moved  in  arrefl 
of  judgment,  till  Counfel  mould  be  heard  to  that 
point,  whether  the  words  were  treafon  or  not.     In 
Sidney's  cafe  they  refufed  to  grant  that,  unlefs  he 
would  firfl  confefs  the  fad.  And,  tho'  that  was  much 
cenfured,  yet  it  was  more  doubtful,  whether  Coun 
cil  ought  to  be  heard  after  the  Jury  had  brought  in 
the  verdict.     But  the  King  was  fo  put  out  of  coun 
tenance,  with  the  many  ftories  that  were  brought 
him  of  his  witnefles,  that  the  Attorney  General  had 
orders  to  yield  to  the  arrefl  of  judgment  ;  tho'  it 
had  been  more  to  the  King's  honour  to  have  put  an 
end  to  the  bufmefs  by  a  pardon.     It  was  thought  a 
good  point  gained,  which  might  turn  to  the  advan 
tage  of  the  fubject,  to  allow  that  a  point  of  law  might 
be  argued  after  conviction.     The  impudence  of  this 
verdict  was  the  more  Ihameful,  fince,  tho'  we  had  & 
Popifh  fucceflbr  in  view,  here  was  a  precedent  made, 
by  which  pofitive  witnefles,  fwearing  to  any  thing 
as  laid  in  a  fermon,  were  to  be  believed  againft  fo 
many  probabilities,   and  fo  much  proof  to  the  con 
trary  ;  which  might  have  been  at  another  time  very 
fatal  to  the  Clergy. 

The 
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1684:         The  other  trial  was  of  more  importance  to  the 
Court.     In  Armflrong's  pocket,  when  he  was  taken  j 
a  letter  was  found  writ  by  Haies,    a  Banquier  in 
London,  directed  to  another  name,  which  was  be 
lieved  a  feigned  one  :    In  it  credit  was  given  him 
upon  Haies's  correfpondent  in  Holland  for  money : 
He  was  defired  not  to  be  too  lavifh  :  And  he  was 
promifed,  that  he  ihould  be  fupplied  as  he  needed  it. 
Here  was  an  abetting  of  a  man  outlawed  for  treafon. 
Much  pains  was  taken  on  Haies,  both  by  perfuafion 
and  threatning,  to  induce  him  to  diicover  that  whole 
cabal  of  men,  that,  it  feemed,  joined  in  a  common 
purfe  to  fupply  thofe,  who  had  fled  beyond  fea  on 
the  account  of  the  plot.     And  they  hoped  to  know 
all  Monmouth's  friends  •,  and  either  to  have  attaint 
ed  them,  or  at  leaft  to  have  fined  them  feverely  for 
it.     But  Haies  mewed  a  fidelity  and  courage,  far 
beyond  what  could  have  been  expected  from  fuch  a 
man  :  So  he  was  brought  to  a  trial.     He  made  a 
ftrong  defence.     The  letter  was  not  exactly  like  his 
hand.     It  was  not  addreffed  to  Armftrong,  but  to 
another  perfon,  from  whom  he  perhaps  had  it.    No 
entry  was  made  of  it  in  his  books,  nor  of  any  fum 
paid  in  upon  it.     But  his  main  defence  was,  that  a 
Banquier  examined  into  no  perfon's  concerns  •,  and 
therefore,  when  money  or  good  fecurity  was  brought 
him,  he  gave  bills  of  exchange,  or  letters  of  credit, 
as  they  were  defired.     JefFeries  preiTed  the  Jury,  in 
his   impetuous  way,  to  find  Haies  guilty  of  high 
treafon  ;  becaufe,  tho5  there  was  not  a  witnefs  againft 
Haies,  but  only  prefumptions  appeared  upon  the 
proof,  yet,  JefFeries  faid,  it  was  proved  by  two  wit- 
nefles  that   the   letter  was  found  in  Armflrong's 
pocket ;    and  that  was  fufficient,  the  reft  appearing 
by  circumftances.     The  little  difference  between  the 
writing  in  the  letter  and  his  ordinary  hand,  was  faid 
to  be  only  a  feint  to  hide  it,  which  made  him  the 
more  guilty.     He  required  the  Jury  to  bring  him 
in  guilty.     And  faid,  that  the  King's  life  and  fafety 
depended  upon  this  trial :  So  that  if  they  did  it  not, 
they  expofed  the  King  to  a  new  Ryc^Plot  j   with 

other 
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ether  extravagancies,  with  which  his  fury  prompted    16$ A. 
him.  But  a  Jury  of  merchants  could  not  be  wrought  w^v^/ 
up  to  this  pitch.     So  he  was  acquitted*  which  mor 
tified  the  Court,  a  little:  For  they  had  reckoned, 
that  now  Juries  were  to  be  only  a  point  of  form  in 
a  trial,  arid   that  they  were  always  to  find  bills  as 
they  were  directed. 

A  trial  in  a  matter  of  blood  came  on  after  this.  Stran86 
A  gentleman  of  a  noble  family  being  at  a  publick  ^  ^" 
fupper  with  much  company,  fome  hot  words  paft  unbecom- 
betwecn  him  and  another  Gentleman*  which  raifed  ing  a 
a  fudden  quarrel*  none  but  three  peribns  being  en 
gaged  in  it.     Swords  were  drawn,    and    one  was 
killed  out- right :    But  it  was  not  certain   by  vvhofe 
hand  he  was  killed  :  So  the  other  two  were  both  in 
dicted  upon  it.     The  proof  did  not  carry  it  beyond 
manllaughter,    no  marks  of  any  precedent  malice 
appearing.     Yet  the  young  Gentleman    was   pre 
vailed  on  to  confefs  the  indictment,  and  to  let  fen- 
tence  pafs  on  him  ibr  murder;  a  pardon  being  pro  - 
mi  fed  him  if  he  mould  do  fo,  and  he  being  threatned 
with  the  utmoft  rigour  of  the  law,  if  he  itood  upon 
his  defence.     After  thefentence  had  pail,  it  appear*- 
ed  on  what  defign  he  had  b^en  practiied  on.     It  was 
a  rich  family,  and  not  well  affected  to  the  Court-: 
So  he  was  told  that  he  mutt  pay  well  for  his  pardon  : 
And  it  coft  him  16000!-,  of  which  the  King  had 
the  one  half,  the  other  half  being  divided  between 
two  Ladies  that  were  in  great  favour,     it  is  a  very 
ill  tiling,  for  Princes  to  fuffer  themf  elves  to  be  pre 
vailed  on  by  importunities  to  pardon  blood,  which 
cries  for  vengeance.     Yet  an  eafinefs  to  fuch  impor 
tunity  is  a  feeblenefs  of  good  nature,  and  fo  is  in  it 
felf  lefs  criminal.     But  it  is  a  monftrouS  perverting 
of  juflice,    and  a  deflroying  the  chief  end  of  go- 
vernmentj  which  is  the  preservation  of  the  people, 
when  their  blood  is  fet  to  fale  ;  and  that  not  as  a 
compenfation  to  the  family  of  the  perfon  murdered, 
but  to  the  Prince  hirnfelt,  and  to  fome  who  are  in 
favour  with  him  upon  unworthy  accounts :  And  it 
was  robbery  if  the  Gentleman  was  innocent, 

VOL.  IL  T  Another 
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1684.  Another  thing  of  a  ftrange  nature  hapned  about 
this  time.  The  Earl  of  Clancarty  in  Ireland,  when 
he  died,  had  left  his  Lady  the  guardian  of  his  chil 
dren.  It  was  one  of  the  nobleft  and  richeil  families 
of  the  Trim  Nation,  which  had  always  been  Papiils. 
But  the  Lady  was  a  Proteftant.  And  fhe,  being 
afraid  to  truft  the  education  of  her  fon  in  Ireland, 
tho*  in  Proteftant  hands,  confidering  the  danger  he 
might  be  in  from  his  kindred  of  that  religion, 
brought  him  over  to  Oxford,  and  put  him  into  Fell's 
hands,  who  was  both  Bifliop  of  Oxford  and  Dean 
of  Chrift  Church  :  where  fhe  reckoned  he  would  be 
fafe.  Lord  Clancarty  had  an  uncle,  Coll.  Maccar- 
ty,  who  was  in  molt  things,  where  his  religion  was 
not  concerned,  a  man  of  honour.  So  he,  both  to 
pervert  his  nephew,  and  to  make  his  own  court,  got 
the  King  to  write  to  the  Bifhop  of  Oxford  to  let  the 
young  Lord  come  up,  and  fee  the  diverfions  of  the 
Town  in  the  Chriftmas  time  ;  to  which  the  Bifhop 
did  too  eaiily  confent.  When  he  came  to  Town, 
lie,  being  then  at  the  age  of  confent,  was  married  to 
one  of  the  Lord  Sunderland's  daughters.  And  Ib  he 
broke  thro'  all  his  education,  and  foon  after  turned 
Papift.  Thus  the  King  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  made 
an  inftrument  in  one  of  the  greateft  of  crimes,  the 
taking  an  infant  out  of  the  hand  of  a  guardian,  and 
marrying  him  fecretly ;  agairift  which  the  laws  of  all 
nations  have  taken  care  to  provide  very  effectually. 
But  this  leads  me  into  a  further  view  of  the  defigns 
at  Court. 

Pa}  ids  The  Earl  of  Rochefter  grew  weary  of  the  infigni- 
^cant  P^ace  °f  Prefident,  which  procured  him  nei 
ther  confidence  nor  dependance.  And,  fince  the  go 
vernment  of  Ireland  was  the  greateft  poft  next  to  the 
Treafury,  he  obtained  by  the  Duke's  favour  to  be 
named  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The  King 
-feemed  to  be  ib  uneafy  with  him,  that  he  was  glad 
to  fend  him  away  from  the  Court.  And  the  King 
intended  to  begin  in  his  perfon  a  new  method  in  the 
government  of  Ireland.  Formerly  the  Lords Lieu- 
tsaants  were  Generals  of  the  army,  as  well  as  the 
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Governors  of  the  Kingdom.  Their  intereft  in  re 
commending  to  polls  in  the  army,  and  the  giving 
the  commifiions  for  them,  brought  the  army  into 
their  dependance,  and  encreafed  the  profits  of  their 
Secretaries.  It  was  now  fuggefted  by  Lord  Surider- 
land,  that  this  was  too  much  in  one  perfon :  And 
therefore  he  propofed,  that  there  ihould  be  a  Gene 
ral  of  the  army,  independent  on  the  Lord  Lieute 
nant,  and  who  mould  be  a  check  upon  him  :  When 
there  were  but  a  few  troops  kept  up  there,  it  might 
be  more  reafonable  to  leave  them  in  the  Lord  Lieu 
tenant's  hand's :  But  now  that  an  army  was  kept,  it 
feemed  too  much  to  put  that,  as  well  as  the  civil 
adminiftration  of  the  Kingdom,  into  the  power  of 
one  man.  In  this  the  Earl  of  Sunderland's  defign 
was,  to  keep  that  Kingdom  in  a  dependance  upon 
himfelf.  And  he  told  the  King,  that  if  he  thought 
that  was  a  good  maxim  for  the  government  of  Ire 
land,  he  ought  to  begin  it  when  a  creature  of  his 
own  was  fent  thither,  who  had  not  fuch  a  right  to 
difpnte  points  of  that  kind  with  him,  as  ancient  no 
blemen  might  pretend  to.  Lord  Rochefter  was 
much  mortified  with  this.  He  faid,  the  chief  Go 
vernor  of  Ireland  could  not  be  anfwerable  for  the 
peace  of  that  Kingdom,  if  the  army  was  not  in  a  de 
pendance  on  him.  Yet  little  regard  was  had  to  all 
that  he  could  object  to  this  new  method ;  for  the 
King  feemed  to  be  the  more  pleafed  with  it,  becaufe 
it  afflicted  him  fo  much.  The  firfl  inftance,  in 
which  the  King  intended  to  begin  the  immediate  de 
pendance  of  the  Irifh  army  on  himfelf,  was  not  fo 
well  chofen,  as  to  make  it  generally  acceptable  : 
For  it  was,  that  Coll.  Maccarty  was  to  have  a  re 
giment  there.  He  had  a  regiment  in  the  French 
fervice  for  feveral  years,  and  was  called  home  upon, 
that  appearance  that  we  had  put  on  of  engaging 
with  the  allies  in  a  war  with  France  in  the  year  1678. 
The  Popifh  plot  had  kept  the  King  from  employing 
him  for  fame  years,  in  which  the  Court  was  in  fome 
management  with  the  Nation.  But  now  that  being 
at  an  end,  the  King  intended  to  employ  him,  upon 
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1684.  this  acceptable  fervice  he  had  done  with  relation  to 
'-~\/~sj  his  nephew.  The  King  fpoke  of  it  to  Lord  Hali 
fax  :  And  he,  as  he  told  me,  afked  the  King,  if  he 
•thought  that  was  to  govern  according  to  law.  The 
King  anfwered,  he  was  not  tied  up  by  the  laT-vs  of 
Ireland,  as  he  was  by  the  laws  of  England.  Lord 
Halifax  offered  to  argue  that  point  with  any  perion 
that  alTerted  it  before  him  :  He  laid,  that  army  was 
railed  by  a  Proteilant  Parliament,  to  fecure  the  Pro- 
teilant  intereft  :  And  would  the  King  give  occafion 
to  any  to  lay,  that  where  his  hands  were  not  bound 
up,  he  would  fhew  all  the  favour  he  could  to  the 
Papiils  ?  The  King  anfwered,  he  did  not  trouble 
himfelf  with  what  people  faid,  or  would  fay.  Lord 
Halifax  replied  to  this,  that  it  was  a  juft  piece  of 
greatnefs  in  the  King  not  to  mind  what  his  enemies 
laid  ;  but  he  hoped  he  would  never  defpife  what  his 
friends  faid,  efpecially  when  they  feemed  to  have 
reafon  on  their  fide  :  And  he  wifned  the  King  would 
choofe  rather  to  make  up  Maccarty's  lories  i6r  his 
fervice  in  penfions,  and  other  favours,  than  in  a 
way  that  would  raife  fo  much  cJamour  and  jealoufy. 
In  all  this  Lord  Halifax  only  offered  his  advice  to 
the  King,  upon  the  King's  beginning  the  difcourfe 
with  him.  Yet  the  King  told  it  all  to  Maccarty  •, 
who  came  and  expoitulated  the  matter  with  that 
Lord.  So  be  faw  by  that  how  little  fafe  a  man  was, 
who  fpoke  freely  to  the  King,  when  he  croiled  the 
King's  own  inclinations. 

Sufpicions  There  was  a  great  expectation  in  the  Court  of 
of  the  France,  that  at  this  time  the  King  would  declare 
dlnfn'g  himfelf  a  Papift.  They  did  not  keep  the  fecret  very 
himfelf  a  carefully  there  :  For  the  Archbifhop  of  Rheims  had 
faid  to  my  felf,  that  the  King  was  as  much  theirs  as 
his  brother  was,  only  he  had  not  fo  much  conference. 
This  I  reported  to  Lord  Halifax  to  tell  the  King. 
Whether  he  did  it,  or  not,  I  know  not.  But  it  was 
written  over  at  this  time  from  Paris,  that  the  King 
of  France  had  faid  at  his  levee,  or  at  table,  that  a 
great  thing  would  quickly  break  out  in  England 
with  relation  to  religion.  The  occafion  of  that  was 
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afrefwards  better  known.  One  of  our  Raft-India  1684. 
Ihips  had  brought  over  one  of  the  Miffionanes  of  v-^vw 
Sia.m,  who  was  a  man  of  a  warm  imagination,  and 
\v!u,  ralkeii  of  his  having  converted  and  baptized 
many  thoufands  in  that  Kingdom.  He  was  well  re- 
ccived  at  Court :  And  the  King  diverted  himfelf 
with  Hearing  him  relate  the  adventures,  and  other 
paflagcs  of  his  travels.  Upon  this  encouragement 
he  delired  a  private  audience ;  in  which  in  a  very  in 
flamed  Ipeech,  and  with  great  vehemence,  he  prefied 
the  King  to  return  into  the  boibm  of  the  Church. 
The  King  entertained  this  civilly,  and  gave  him 
thofe  iniwers,  that  he,  not  knowing  the  King's  way, 
took  then*  for  fuch  fteps  and  indications,  as  made 
him  conclude  the  thing  was  very  near  done  :  And 
upon  that  he  writ  to  P.  de  la  Chaife,  that  they  would 
hear  the  news  of  the  King's  converfion  very  quickly. 
The  Confeffor  carried  the  news  to  the  King  j  who, 
not  doubting  it,  gave  the  general  hint  of  that  great 
turn,  of  which  he  was  then  full  of  hopes. 

That  Prieft  was  dire6ted  by  fome  to  apply  him 
felf  to  Lord  Halifax,  to  try  it  he  could  convert  him. 
Lord  Halifax  told  me,  he  was  fo  vain  and  fo  weak 
a  man,  that  none  could  be  converted  by  him,  but 
fuch  as  were  weary  of  their  religion,  and  wanted  on 
ly  a  pretence  to  throw  it  off.  Lord  Halifax  put  ma 
ny  queilions  to  him,  to  which,  he  made  fuch  lirnple 
anfwers,  as  furnifhed  that  Lord  with  many  very 
lively  tallies  upon  the  conversions  fo  much  boaited 
pf,  when  made  by  fuch  men.  Lord  Halifax  aiked 
him,  how  it  came  that,  fince  the  King  of  Siam  was 
fo  favourable  to  their  religion,  they  had  not  con- 
ve.yted  him  ?  The  Miilionary  upon  that  told  him, 
that  the  King  had  laid,  he  would  not  examine  into 
the  truth  of  all  that  they  had  told  him  concerning 
Jefus  Chritt :  Fie  thought  it  was  not  reafonable  to 
forfake  the  religion  of  his  fathers,  unlefs  he  faw  goc.l 
grounds  to  juftify  the  change  :  And,  fince  they  pre 
tended  that  the  author  of  their  religion  had  left  i 
power  of  working  miracles  with  his  followers,  he  de- 
fired  they  would  apply  that  to.  himfelf:  He  had  a 
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1684.  palfey  both  in  his  arm,  and  in  his  leg:  And  if  they 
Vxv"*-'  could  deliver  him  from  that,  he  promifed  to  them 
he  would  change  immediately.  Upon  which  the 
Miffionary  faid,  -that  the  Bifhop,  who  was  the  head 
of  that  miffion,  was  bold  enough  (aflez  hardi,  were 
the  Prieft's  own  words)  to  undertake  it.  A  day  was 
fet  for  it.  And  the  Bifhop,  with  his  Prieft  and 
fome  others,  came  to  the  King.  And  after  fome 
prayers,  the  King  told  them,  he  felt  fome  heat  and 
motion  in  his  arm  ;  but  the  palfey  was  more  rooted 
in  his  thigh :  So  he  deiired  the  Bilhop  would  go  on, 
and  finifh  that  which  was  fo  happily  begun.  The 
Bifhop  thought  he  had  ventured  enough,  and  would 
engage  no  further ;  but  told  the  King,  'that  fince 
their  God  had  made  one  ftep  towards  him,  he  muft 
iTiake  the  next  to  God,  and  at  leaft  meet  him  half 
way.  But  the  King  was  obftinate,  and  would  have 
the  miracle  finifhed  before  he  would  change.  On 
the  other  hand  the  Bifhop  flood  his  ground.  And 
fo  the  matter  went  no  further.  Upon  which  Lord 
Halifax  faid,  fince  the  King  was  fuch  an  infidel, 
they  ought  t6  have  prayed  the  palfey  into  his  arm 
again,  as  well  as  they  prayed  it  out :  Otherwife, 
here  was  a  miracle  loft  on  an  obftinate  infidel :  And, 
if  the  palfey  had  immediately  returned  into  his  arm, 
that  would  perhaps  have  given  him  a  full  conviction. 
This  put  the  Miillonary  into  fome  confufion.  And 
Lord  Halifax  repeated  it  both  to  the  King  and  to 
the  Duke,  with  that  air  of  contempt,  that  the  Duke 
%vas  highly  provoked  by  it :  And  the  Pried  appear* 
ed  at  Court  no  more. 

1685.  There  was  at  this  time  a  new  fcheme  formed,  that 
tX*v  NJ  yery  probably  would  have  for  ever  broken  the  King 
£unc^  r  and  the  Duke.  But  how  it  was  laid  was  fo  great  a 

icnemeor     -  •    -  .          .        % 

govern-  fecret,  that  I  could  never  penetrate  into  it.  It  was, 
spent,  laid  at  Lady  Portsmouth's.  Barillon  ancl  Lord  Sun •• 
derland  were  the  chief  managers  of  it.  Lord  Go- 
dolphin  was  alfo  in  it.  The  Duke  of  Mon mouth 
came  over  fecretly.  And  tho'  he  did  not  fee  the  King, 
yet  he  went  back  very  well  pleafed  with  his  journey. 
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But  he  never  told  his  reafon  to  any  that  I  know  of.  1685. 
Mr.  May  of  the  privy  purfe  told  me,  that  he  was  told 
there  was  a  defign  to  break  out,  with  which  he  himfeJf 
would  be  well  pleafed  :  And  when  it  was  ripe,  he  was 
to  be  called  on  to  come  and  manage  the  King's  tem 
per,  which  no  man  underftood  better  than  he  did  ; 
for  he  had  been  bred  about  the  King  ever  fmce  he 
was  a  child  :  And  by  his  poft  he  was  in  the  fecret  of 
all  his  amours  •,  but  was  contrary  to  his  notions  in 
every  thing  elfe,  both  with  relation  to  Popery,  to 
France,  and  to  arbitrary  government.  Yet  he  was  fo 
true  to  the  King,  in  that  lend  confidence  in  which  he 
employed  him,  that  the  King  had  charged  him  never 
to  prefs  him  in  any  thing,  fo  as  to  provoke  him.  By 
this  means  he  kept  all  this  while  much  at  a  diftance  j 
for  he  would  not  enter  into  any  difcourfe  with  the 
King  on  matters  of  ilate,  till  the  King  began  with 
him.  And  he  told  me,  he  knew  by  the  King's  way 
things  were  not  yet  quite  ripe,  nor  he  thoroughly  fixed 
on  the  defign.  That  with  which  they  were  to  begin 
was,  the  fending  the  Duke  to  Scotland.  And  it  was 
generally  believed,  that  if  the  two  brothers  fhould  be 
once  parted,  they  would  never  meet  again.  The  King 
fpoke  to  the  Duke  concerning  his  going  to  Scotland; 
And  he  anfwered,  that  there  was  no  occafion  for  it : 
Upon  which  the  King  replied,  that  either  the  Duke 
mu ft  go,  or  that  he  himielf  would  go  thither. 

The  King  was  obferved  to  be  more"  than  ordi 
narily  penfive.  And  his  fondncfs  to  Lady  Portf- 
mouth  incrcafed,  and  broke  out  in  very  indecent  in- 
ftances.  The  Grand  Prior  of  France,  the  Duke  of 
Vendome's  brother,  had  made  fome  applications  to 
that  Lady,  with  which  the  King  was  highly  offend 
ed.  It  was  faid,  the  King  came  in  on  a  fudden,  and 
faw  that  which  provoked  him  :  So  he  commanded 
"him  immediately  to  go  out  of  England.  Yet  after 
that  the  King  careffed  her  in  the  view  of  all  peo 
ple,  which  he  had  never  done  on  any  occafion  or  to 
any  perfon  formerly.  The  King  was  obferved  to  be 
colder  and  more  rcferved  to  the  Duke  than  ordinary. 
But  what  was  under  all  this  was  ft  ill  a  deep  fecret, 
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Lord  Halifax  was  let  into  no  part  of  it.  He  iliil 
went  on  againfl  Lord  Rocheiter,  He  complained 
in  council,  that  there  were  many  razures  in  the 
books  of  the  Treafury,  and  that  ieveral  leaves  were 
cutout  of  thole  books  ;  And  he  moved  the  King  to 
go  to  the  Treafury  chamber,  that  the  books  might  be 
laid  before  him,  and  that  he  might  judge  of  the  mat 
ter  upon  fight.  So  the  King  namec)  the  next  Mon 
day.  And  it  was  then  expecled,  that  the  Earl  of 
Rochefter  \vould  have  been  turned  out  of  all,  if  not 
lent  to  the  Tower.  And  a  meffage  was  fent  to  Mr. 
May,  then  at  Wjndfor,  to  defire  him  to  come  tp 
Court  that  day?  which  it  was  expeded  would  prove 
a  critical  day.  And  it  proved  to  be  fo  indeed,  thq' 
in  a  different  way. 

,  All  this  winter  the  King  looked  better  than  he 

ficknefs     ^ad  ^one  *or  ^ianY  Years.     He  had  a  humour  in  his 
Jeg,  which  looked   like  the  beginning  of  the  gout : 
So  that  for  lome  weeks  he  could  not  walk,. .as  he 
ufed  tp  do  generally  three  or  four  hours  a  day  in  the 
Park  ;  which  he  did  commonly  fofaft,  that  as.it.  was 
really  an  exercife  to  himfelf,   ib  it  was  a  trouble  tp 
all  about  him  tp  hold  up  with  him.     In  the  (late  the 
King,  was  in,  he  not  being  able  to  walk,  fpent  much 
of  his  time  in  his  laboratory,  and  was  running  a 
procefs  for  the  fixing  of  Mercury.     On  the  firft  of 
February,  being  a  Sunday,  he  eat  little  all  day,  and 
came  to  Lady  Portfmouth  at  night,  and  Called  ior  a 
porringer  of  fpoon   meat.     It  was  made  tpo  ftrong 
for  his  jlorpach.     So  he  eat  little  of  it :  And  he  had 
an  unquiet  night.     In  the  morning  one  Dr.  King,  a 
Phyfician,  and  a  Chymift,  came.,  as  he  had  been  or 
dered,  to  wait  on  him.     All  the  King's  difcpurfe  to 
him  was  fo  broken,  that  he  could  not  underftand 
what  he  meant.     And  the  Doclor  concluded,  he  was 
under  fome  great  diforder,  either  in  his  mind,  or  in 
jiis  body.     The  Dodor  amazed  at  this,  went  out, 
and  meeting  with  the  Lord  Peterborough,  he  faid, 
the  King  was  in  a  ftrange  humour,  for  he  did  not 
/peak  one  worci  of  fenfe.     Lord  Peterborough  de- 
fired  he  would  go  in  again  to  the  bedchamber,  which 
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he  did.     And  he  was   fcarce   come  in,   when  the 
King,  who  Teemed  all  the  while  to  be  in  great  con- 
fufion,  fell  down  all  of  a  fudden  in  a  fit  like  an  apo 
plexy  :  He  looked  black,  and  his  eyes  turned  in  his 
'head.     The  phyfician,  who  had  been  formerly  an 
eminent  Surgeon,  laid,  it  was  impoflible  to  fave  the 
King's  life,  if  one  minute  was  loit  :  He  would  ra 
ther  venture  on  the  rigour  of  the  law,  than  leave 
the  King  to  perifh.     And  fo  he  let  him  blood,  The 
King  come  out  of  that  fit  :  And  the  phyficians  ap 
proved  what  Dr.-  Kin:;  had  done  :  Upon  which  the 
Privy  Council  ordered  him  a  thoufarid  pound,  which 
yet  was  never  paid  him.     Tho*  the  King  came  out 
of  that  fit,  yet  the  effects  of  it  hung  dill  upon  him, 
fo  that  he  was  much  opprefTed.     And  the  phyfici- 
"ans  did  very  much  apprehend  the  return  of  another 
fit,  and  that  it  would  carry  him  oft:  So  they  look- 
•  ed  on  him  as  a  dead  man.     The  Bifliop  of  London 
fpokc  a  little  to  him,  to  difpofe  him  to  prepare  for 
whatever  might  be  before  him,  to   which  the  King 
.1..'.    :'.red  not  a  word.     But  that  was  imputed  partly 
to  the  Biiliop's  cold  way  of  fpeaking,  and  partly  to 
the  ill  opinion  they  had  of  hirn  at  Court,  as  too 
bufy  in   oppofition   to  Popery.     Sancroft  made  a 
'very  w  eighty  exhortation  to  him  ;  in  which  he  ufed 
a  good  degree  of  freedom,  which  he  faid  was  necef- 
fary,  fince  he  was  going  to  be  judged  by  one  who 
was  no  refpecter  of  perfpns.     To  him  the  King  made 
no  aniwer  neither  ;  nor  yet  to  Ken,  tho'  the  moil  in 
favour  with  him  of  all  the  Bifhops.     Some  imputed 
this  to,  an  infenfibility  ;  of  which  too  vifible  an  in- 
ftance  appeared,  fince  Lady  Portfmouth  fat  in  the 
bed  taking  care  of  him  as  a  wjfe  of  a  hufband. 
pthers  guerTed  truer,   that  it  would  appear  he  was 
of  another  religion.     On  Thurfday  a  iecond  fit  re 
turned.     Arid  then   the  phyficians  told  the  Duke, 
that  the  King  was  not  like  to  live  a  day  to  an  end. 

The  Duke  immediately  ordered  Hudlefton,  theHereceiv- 
Priefl  that  had  a  gre.at  hand  in  favipg  the  King  at  ^  thc.sa- 
\Voiailerfight,  (for  which  he  was'  excepted  out  Ofcraments 
acts  that  were  made  aainft  Priefts,)  to  be 
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1685.  brought  to  the  lodgings  under  the   bed-chamber, 
v^-y-^  And  when  he  was  told  what  was  to  be  done,  he  was 
in  great  confufion,  for  he  had  no  hoftie  about  him, 
But  he  went  to  another  Pried,  that  lived  in  the  Court, 
who  gave  him  the  pix  with  an  hoftie  in  it.     But  that 
poor  ir^riefl  was  fo  frighted,  that  he  run  out  of  White 
hall  in  fuch  hafte  that  he  ftruck  againft  a  poft,  and 
feemed  to  be  in  a  fie  of  madnefs  with  fear.     As  foon 
as  Hudlefton  had  prepared  every  thing  that  was  ne- 
cefTary,  the  Duke  whifpered  the  King  in  the  ear. 
Upon  that  the  King  ordered  that  all  who  were  in  the 
bed-chamber  fhould  withdraw,  except  the  Earls  of 
Bath,  and  Feverfham  :  And  the  door  was   double 
locked.     The  company  was  kept  out  half  an  hour: 
Only  Lord  Feveriham  opened  the  door  once,  and 
called  for  a  glafs  of  water.     Cardinal  Howard  told 
me  at  Rome,  that  Hudlefton,  according  to  the  rela 
tion  that  he  fent  thither,  made  the  King  go  thro* 
forne  acts  of  contrition,  and,  after  fuch  a  confeffion 
as  he  could  then  make,  he  gave  him  abfolution  and 
the  other   Sacraments.     The   hoftie   ftuck   in   his 
throat :  And  that  was  the  occafien  of  calling  for  a 
glafs  of  water.     He  alfo  gave  him  extream  Unction. 
All  mu ft  have  been  performed  very  fuperficially, 
fince  it  was  fo  foon  ended.     But  the  King  feemed  to 
be  at  great  eafe  upon  it.     It  was  given  out,  that  the 
King  faid  to  Hudlefton,  that  he  had  faved  him  twice, 
firft  his  body,  and  now  his  foul  •,  and  that  he  afked 
him,  if  he  would  have  him  declare  himfelf  to  be  of 
their  Church.     But  it  feems  he  was  prepared  for  this, 
and  fo  diverted  the  King  from  it  -,  and  faid,  he  took 
it  upon  him  to  fatisfy  the  world   in  that  particular. 
But  thos  by  the  principles  of  all  religions  whatfoever 
•he  ought  to  have  obliged  him  to  make  open  pro- 
feiTion  of  his  religion,  yet,  it  feems,  the  confequences 
of  that  were  apprehended  ;  for  without  doubt  that 
poor  Prieil  acted  by  the  directions  that  were  given 
him.    The  company  was  fufferedto  come  in.    And 
the  King  went  thro'   the  agonies  of  death  with  a 
calm  and  a  confrancy,  that  amazed  all  who  were 
about  him,  and  knew  how  he  had  lived,     This  made 
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fome  conclude,  that  he  had  made  a  will,  and  that  his 
quiet  was   the  effect  of  that.     Ken  applied  him- 
felf  much  to  the  awaking  the  King's  confcience. 
He  fpoke  with  a  great  elevation,  both   of  thought 
and  expreffion,  like  a  man  infpired,   as  thofe  who 
were  prefent   told   me.      He   refumed  the  matter 
often,  and  pronounced  many  fhort  ejaculations  and 
prayers,  which  affected   all  that   were  prefent,  ex 
cept  him  that  was  the  moil  concerned,  who  feem- 
ed  to  take  no  notice  of  him,   and   made  no  an- 
fwers   to  him.     He  psefled  the  King  fix  or  feven 
times  to  receive  the  Sacrament.     But  the  King  al 
ways  declined  it,  faying,  he  was  very  weak.  A  table 
with  the  elements  upon  it  ready  to  be  confecratcd 
was  brought  into  the  room  •,  which  occafioned  a  re 
port  to  be  then  fpread  about,  that  he  had  received  it. 
Ken  preffed  him  to  declare  that  he  de fired  it,  and 
that  he  died  in   the  Communion  of  the  Church  of 
England.     To  that  he  anfwered  nothing.     Ken  afk- 
ed  him,  if  he  defired  abfolution  of  his  fins.     It  feems 
the  King,  if  he  then  thought  any  thing  at  all,  thought 
that  would  do  him  no  hurt.     So  Ken  pronounced  it 
over  him  :  For  which  he  was  blamed,  fmce  the  King 
expreffed  no  fenfe  of  forrow  for  his  pail  life,  nor  any 
purpofe  of  amendment.     It  was  thought  to  be  apro- 
ftitution  of  the  peace  of  the  Church,  to  give  it  to 
one,  who,  after  a  life  led  as  the  King's  had  been, 
feemed   to   harden  himfelf  againft  every  thing  that 
could  be  faid  to  him.     Ken  was  alfo  cenfured  for 
another  piece  of  indecency  :  He  prefented  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  Lady  Portfmouth's  ion,  to  be  bleffed 
by  the  King.     Upon  this  fome  that  were  in  the  room 
cried  out,  the  King  was  their  common  father.     And 
upon  that  all  kneeled  down  for  his  bleiTing,  which 
he  gave  them.     The  King  fuffered  much  inwardly, 
and  faid,  he  was  burnt  up  within  ;  of  which  he  com 
plained  often,    but  with   great  decency.     He  faid 
once,  he  hoped  he  Ihould  climb  up  to  heaven's  gates, 
which  was  the  only  word  favouring  of  religion  that 
Jie  was  heard  to  fpeak, 
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He  gathered  all  his  ftrength  to  fpeak  his  laft  words 
to  the  Duke,  to  which  every  one  hearkned  with  great 
attention.  He  exprefled  his  kindnefs  to  him,  and 
that  he  now  delivered  all  over  to'him  with  great  joy. 
He  recommended  Lady  Portfmouth  over  and  over 
again  to  him.  He  faid,  he  had  always  loved  her, 
and  he  loved  her  now  to  the  laft  \  and  befought  the 
Duke,  in  as  melting  words  as  he  could  fetch  out,  to 
be  very  kind  to  her  and  to  her  fon.  He  recom 
mended  his  other  children  to  him  :  And  conculded, 
let  not  poor  Nelly  ftarve  •,  that  was  Mrs.  Guyn.  But 
he  faid  nothing  of  the  Queen,  nor  any  one  word  of 
his  people,  or  of  his  fervants  :  Nor  did  he  fpeak  one 
word  of  religion,  or  concerning  the  payment  of  his 
debts,  tho'  he  left  behind  him  about  90000  guineas, 
which  he  had  gathered,  either  out  of  the  privy  purfe,  or 
out  of  the  money  which  was  fenthim  from  France,  or 
by  other  methods,  and  which  he  had  kept  fo  fecretly* 
that  no  perfon  whatfoever  knew  any  thing  of  it. 
His  death.  He  continued  in  the  agony  till  Friday  at  eleven 
a  clock,  being  the  fixth  of  February  1 68-J ;  and  then 
died  in  the  fitty  fourth  year  of  his  age,  after  he  had 
reigned,  if  we  reckon  from  his  father's  death,  thirty  , 
fix  years,  and  eight  days  ;  or,  if  we  reckon  from  his 
Reftoration,  twenty  four  years,  eight  months,  and  nine 
days.  There  were  many  very  apparent  fufpicions  of 
his  being  poifoned  :  For  tho'  the  firft  accefs  looked 
like  an  apoplexy,  yet  it  was  plain  in  the  progrefs  of 
it  that  it  was  no  apoplexy.  When  his  body  was 
opened,  the  phyficians  who  viewed  it  were,  as  it  were 
Jed,  by  thofe  who  might  fufpect  the  truth,  to  look 
upon  the  parts  that  were  certainly  found.  But  both 
Lower  and  Needham,  two  famous  phyficians,  told 
me,  they  plainly  difcerned  two  or  three  blew  fpots  on 
the  outfide  of  the  ftomach.  Needham  called  twice 
to  have  k  opened  :  But  the  furgeons  Teemed  not  to 
hear  him.  And  when  he  moved  it  the  fecond  time, 
he,  as  he  told  me,  heard  Lower  fay  to  one  that  ftood 
next  him,  Needham  will  undo  us,  calling  thus  to 
have  the  ftomach  opened,  for  he  may  fee  they  will 
not  dp  it.  They  were  diverted  to  look  to  fomewhat 
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ellc  :  And  when  they  returned  to  look  upon  t}ie  flo-  1685. 
rnach,  it  was  carried  away  :  So  that  it  was  never 
viewed.  Le  Fevre,  a  French  phyfician,  told  me,  he 
faw  a  blacknefs  in  the  fhoulder  :  Upon  which  he 
made  an  incifion,  and  faw  it  was  all  mortified,  Short, 
another  phyfician,  who  was  a  Papift,  but  after  a  form 
of  his  own,  did  very  much  fufpect  foul  dealing  :  And 
he  had  talked  more  freely  of  it,  than  any  of  the  Pro- 
teftants  durit  do  at  that  time.  But  he  was  not  long 
after  taken  fuddenly  ill,  upon  a  large  draught  of 
wormwood  wine,  which  he  had  drunk  in  the  houfe 
of  a  Popiili  patient,  that  lived  near  the  Tower,  who 
had  fent  for  him,  of  which  he  died.  And,  as  he  laid 
to  Lower,  Miliington,  and  fome  other  phyficians,  he 
believed  that  he  himfelf  was  poifoned,  for  his  having 
ipoken  fo  freely  of  the  King's  death.  The  King's 
body  was  indecently  neglected.  Some  parts  of  his  in 
wards,  and  fome  pieces  of  the  fat,  were  left  in  the 
water  in  which  they  were  warned  :  All  which  were  fo 
carelefsly  looked  after,  that  the  water  being  poured 
out  at  a  fcullery  hole  that  went  to  a  drain,  in  the 
mouth  of  which  a  grate  lay,  thefe  were  feen  lying  on 
the  grate  many  days  after.  His  funeral  was  very 
mean.  He  did  not  lie  in  ilate  :  No  mournings  were 
given  :  And  the  expence  of  it  was  not  equal  to  what 
an  ordinary  Nobleman's  funeral  will  rife  to.  Many 
upon  this  laid,  that  he  deferved  better  from  his  bro 
ther,  than  to  be  thus  ungratefully  treated  in  ceremo^ 
nies  that  are  publick,  and  that  make  an  imprefTion 
on  thofe  who  fee  them,  and  who  will  make  fevere  ob- 
fervations  and  inferences  upon  fuch  omiffions.  But 
fmcel  have  mentioned  the  lufpicions  ofpoifon,  as  the 
caufe  of  his  death,  I  muft  add,  that  I  never  heard  any 
lay  thole  fufpicions  on  his  brother.  But  his  dying  io 
critically,  as  it  were  in  the  minute  in  which  he  feem- 
ed  to  begin  a  turn  of  affairs,  made  it  be  generally  the 
more  believed,  and  that  the  Papifts  had  done  it,  ei 
ther  by  the  means  of  fome  of  Lady  Portfmouth's  fer- 
vants,  or,  as  fome  fancied,  by  poifoned  fnuff  ^  for 
fo  many  of  the  fmall  veins  of  the  brain  were  burft, 
that  tht  brain  was  in  great  diforckr,  and  no  jud 
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1684.   ment  could  be  made  concerning  it.    To  this  I  fliall 
v^v-w  add  a  very  furprifmg  flory*,  that  I  had  in  Novem 
ber  1 709  from  Mr.  Henly  of  Hampfhire.    He  told 
me,  that,  when  the  Duchefs  of  Portfmouth  came 
over  to  England  in   the  year  1699,  he  heard,  that 
Hie  had  talked  as  if  King  Charles  had  been  poifoned ; 
which  he  defiring  to  have  from  her  own  mouth,  fhe 
gave  him  this  account  of  it.  She  was  always  preffing 
the  King  to  make  both  himfelf  and  his  people  eafy, 
and  to  come  to  a  full  agreement  with  his  Parliament: 
And  he  was  come  to  a  final  refolution  offending  away 
Jiis  brother,  and  of  calling  a  Parliament ;  which  was- 
to  be  executed  the  next  day  after  he  fell  into  that  fit 
of  which  he  died.  She  was  put  upon  the  fecret,  and 
fpoke  of  it  to  no  perfon  alive,  but  to  her  ConfefTor  : 
But  the  ConfeiTor,  (he  believed,  told  it  to  fome,  who, 
feeing  what  was  to  follow,  took  that  wicked  courfe 
to  prevent  it.  Having  this  from  fo  worthy  a  perfon, 
as  I  have  fet  it  down  without  adding  the  leaft  circum- 
ftance  to  it,  I  thought  it  too  important  not  to  be  men 
tion  in  this  hiftory.  It  difcovers  both  the  knavery  of 
ConfeiTors,  and  the  practices  of  Papiils,  fo  evidently, 
that  there  is  no  need  of  making  any  further  reflec 
tions  on  it. 

His  cha  Thus  lived  and  died  King  Charles  the  fecond.  He 
rafter.  was  the  great e It  inftance  in  hiftory  of  the  various  re 
volutions  of  which  any  one  man  feemed  capable.  He 
was  bred  up,  the  firil  twelve  years  of  his  life,  with 
the  fplendor  that  became  the  heir  of  fo  great  a 
Crown.  After  that  he  paft  thro1  eighteen  years  in 
great  inequalities,  unhappy  in  the  war,  in  the  lofs  of 
his  father,  and  oi:  the  Crown  of  England.  Scotland 
did  not  only  receive  him,  tho'  upon  terms  hard  of  di- 
gtftion,  but  made  an  attempt  upon  England  for  him, 
tho'  a  feeble  one.  He  loft  the  battle  of  Worcefter 
,  with  too  much  indifference  :  And  then  he  fhewed 
more  care  of  his  perfon,  than  became  one  who  had 
fo  much  at  (lake.  He  wandered  about  England  for 
ten  weeks  after  that,  hiding  from  place  to  place.  But, 
under  all  theapprehenfions  he  had  then  upon  him,  he 
*  N.  B.  This  is  added  to  the  original  inalooic  fheet. 
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fhewed  a  temper  fo  carelefs,  and  fo  much  turned  to    1685. 
levity,  that  he  was  then  diverting  himfelf  with  little 
houlhold  fports,  in  as  unconcerned  a  manner,  as  if 
he  had  made  no  lofs,  and  had  been   in  no  danger 
at  all.  He  got  at  lail  out  of  England.     But  he  had 
been  obliged  to  fo  many,  who  had  been  faithful  to 
him,  and  careful  of  him,  that  he  feemed  afterwards 
to  refolve  to  make  an  equal  return  to  them  all  : 
And  finding  it  n$t  eafy  to  reward  them  all  as  they 
deierved,  he  forgot  them  all  alike.     Mod  Princes 
feem  to  have  this  pretty  deep  in  them  -,  and  to  think 
.that  they  ought  never  to  remember  pail  fervices, 
but  that  their  acceptance  of  them  is  a  full  reward. 
He,  of  all  in  our  age,  exerted  this  piece  of  prero 
gative  in  the  ampleft  manner  :  For  he  never  feemed 
to  charge  his  memory,  or  to  trouble  his  thoughts, 
with  the  fenfe  of  any  of  the  fervices  that  had  been 
done  him.     While  he  was  abroad  at  Paris,  Colen, 
or  Bruflels,  he  never  feemed  to  lay  any  thing  to 
heart.    He  purfued  all  his  diverfions,  and  irregular 
pleafures,  in  a -free  carrier  •,  and  feemed  to  be  as  fe- 
rene  under  the  lofs  of  a  crown*  as  the  greatcft  Phi- 
lofopher  could  have  been.     Nor  did  he  willingly 
hearken  to  any  of  thofe  projects,  with  which  he  often 
complained   that   his  Chancellor    perfecuted   him. 
That  in  which  he  feemed  moil  concerned  was,  to 
find  money  for  fupporting  his  expence.  And  it  was 
often  faid,  that,  if  Cromwell  would  have  compound 
ed  the  matter,  and  have  given  him  a  good  round 
penfion,  that  he  might  have  been  induced  to  reflgn 
his  title  to  him.     During  his  exile  he  delivered  him 
felf  fo  entirely  to  his  pleafures,  that  he  became  in 
capable  of  application.    He  fpent  little  of  his  time 
in  reading  or  iludy,  and  yet  lefs  in  thinking.  And, 
in  the  ftate  his  affairs  were  then  in,  he  accuftomcd 
himfelf  to  fay  to  every  perfon,  and  upon  all  occa- 
fions,  that  which  he  thought   would  pleafe   moft : 
So  that  words  or  promifes  went  very   eafily  from 
him.    And  he  had  fo  ill  an  opinion  of  mankind, 
that  he  thought  the  great  art  of  living  and  govern 
ing  was,  to  manage  all  things  and  all  perfons  with 
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1685.    a  depth  of  craft  and  diffimulation.      And  in   that 
few  men  in  the  world  could  put  on  the  appearance 
of  fincerity  better  than  he  could  :   Under  which  ib 
much  artifice  was  ufually  hid,  that  in  conclufion  he 
could  deceive  none,  for  all  were  become  miitruilful 
of  him.    He  had  great  vices,  but  fcarce  any  virtues 
to  correct  them  :  He  had  in  him  fome  vices   that, 
were  lefs  hurtful,  which  corrected  his  more  hurtful 
ones.     He  was,  during  the  active  part  of  life  given 
up  to  iloth  and  lewdnefs  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he 
hated  bufmefs,  and  could  not  bear  the  engaging  in 
any  tbing  that  gave  him  much  trouble,  or  put  him 
under  any  constraint.   And  tho'  he  defired  to  be- 
come  abfolute,   and  to  overturn  both   our  religion 
and  our  Jaws,  yet  he  would  neither  run  the  ril«que$ 
nor  give  himfelf  the  trouble,  which  fo  great  a  defign 
required.  He  had  an  appearance  of  gentlenefi  in  his 
outward  deportment :  But   he   feemed  to  have  no 
bowels  nor  tendernefs  in  his  nature.:  and  in  the  end 
of  his  life  he  became  cruel.     He  was  apt  to  forgive 
all  crimes,  even  blood  it  felf :  Yet  he  never  forgave 
any  thing  that  was  done  againft  himfelf,  after  his 
firil  and  general  act  of  indemnity,  which  was  to  be 
reckoned  as  done  rather  upon  maxims  of  ftate  than 
inclinations  of  mercy.  He  delivered  himfelf  up  to  a 
moft  enormous  courfe  ofvice,  without  any  fort  of  re- 
itraint,  even  from  the  confederation  of  the  neareft  re 
lations  :   The  moft  ftudied  extravagancies  that  way 
feemed,  to  the  very  laft,  to  be  much  delighted  in,  and 
purfued  by  him.  He  had  the  art  oi  making  all  people 
grow  fond  of  him  at  firft,  by  a  foftnefs  in  his  whole 
•way  of  converfation,  as  he  was  certainly  the  belt  bred 
man  of  the  age.  But  when  it  appear'd  how  little  could 
be  built  on  his  promife,  they  were  cured -of  the  fond- 
nefs  that  he  was  apt  to  raife  in  them.  'When  he  faw 
young  men  of  quality,  who  had  fomething  more 
than  ordinary  in  them,  he   drew  them  about  him, 
aad  fet  himfelf  to  corrupt  them  both  in  religion  and 
morality ;  in  which  he  proved  fo  unhappily  fuccefs- 
ful,  that  he  left  England  much  changed  at  his  death 
from  what  he  had  found  ic  at  his  Reiteration.    He 
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loved  to  talk  over  all  the  ftories  of  his  life  to  every 
new  man  that  came  about  him.  His  flay  in  Scot 
land,  and  the  mare  he  had  in  the  war  of  Paris,  in 
carrying  meflages  from  the  one  fide  to  the  other, 
were  his  common  topicks.  He  went  over  thefe  in 
a  very  graceful  manner  ;  but  fo  often,  and  fo  co- 
pioufly,  that  all  thofe  who  had  been  long  accuftom- 
ed  to  them  grew  weary  of  them  :  And  when  he 
entered  on  thofe  ftories  they  ufually  withdrew :  So 
that  he  often  began  them  in  a  full  audience,  and 
before  he  had  done  there  were  not  above  four  or 
five  left  about  him  :  Which  drew  a  fevere  jeft 
from  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochefter.  He  faid,  he 
wondred  to  fee  a  man  have  fo  good  a  memory  as 
to  repeat  the  fame  ftory  without  lofing  the  leaft 
circumftance,  and  yet  not  remember  that  he  had 
told  it  to  the  fame  perfons  the  very  day  before. 
This  made  him  fond  of  ftrangers  •,  for  they  heark- 
ned  to  all  his  often  repeated  ilories,  and  went 
away  as  in  a  rapture  at  fuch  an  uncommon  con- 
defcenfion  in  a  King. 

His  perfon  and  temper,  his  vices  as  well  as  his 
fortunes,  referable  the  character  that  we  have  given 
us  of  Tiberius  fo  much,  that  it  were  eafy  to  draw 
the  parallel  between  them.  Tiberius's  baniihment, 
and  his  coming  afterwards  to  reign,  makes  the 
comparifon  in  that  refpect  come  pretty  near.  His 
hating  of  bulinefs,  and  his  love  of  pleafures  •,  his 
raifing  of  favourites,  and  trufting  them  entirely  ; 
and  his  pulling  them  down,  and  hating  them  ex- 
ceflively  ;  his  art  of  covering  deep  defigns,  par 
ticularly  of  revenge,  with  an  appearance  of  Ibft- 
nefs,  brings  them  fo  near  a  likenefs,  that  I  did  not 
wonder  much  to  obferve  the  refemblance  of  their 
face  and  perfon.  At  Rome  I  faw  one  of  the  laft 
ftatues  made  for  Tiberius,  after  he  had  loft  his 
teeth.  But,  bating  the  alteration  which  that  made, 
it  was  fo  like  King  Charles,  that  Prince  Bprgheie, 
and  Signior  Dominico  to  whom  it  belonged,  did 
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1685.  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  it  looked  like  a 
itatue  made  for  him. 

Few  things  ever  went  near  his  heart.  The  Duke 
of  Glocefter's  death  feemed  to  touch  him  much. 
But  thofe  who  knew  him  heft  thought  it  was,  be- 
caufe  he  had  loll  him  by  whom  only  he  could  have 
balanced  the  furviving  brother,  whom  he  hated, 
and  yet  embroiled  all  his  affairs  to  preferve  the 
iiiccefiion  to  him. 

His  ill  conduct  in  the  firft  Dutch  war,  and  thofe 
terrible  calamities  of  the  plague,  and  fire  of  Lon 
don,  with  that  lofs  and  reproach  which  he  fuffered 
by  the  infult  at  Chatham,  made  all  people  con 
clude  there  was  a  curie  upon  his  government.  His 
throwing  the  publick  hatred  at  that  time  upon 
Lord  Clarendon  was  both  unjuft  and  ungratetul. 
And  when  his  people  had  brought  him  out  of  all 
His  difficulties  upon  his  entring  into  the  triple  al 
liance,  his  felling  that  to  France,  and  his  entring 
on  the  fecond  Dutch  war  with  as  little  colour  as 
he  had  for  the  firft  ;  his  beginning  it  with  the  at 
tempt  on  the  Dutch  Smirna  fleet  ;  the  ihutting  up 
the  Exchequer-,  and  his  declaration  for  toleration, 
which  was  a  ftep  for  the  introduction  of  Popery  ; 
make  fuch  a  chain  of  black  actions,  flowing  from 
blacker  defigns,  that  it  amazed  thofe  who  had 
known  all  this  to  fee,  with  what  impudent  {trains 
of  flattery,  addrefles  were  penned  during  his  lite,, 
and  yet  more  grofsly  after  his  death.  His  con- 
-tnbuting  fo  much  to  the  raifing  the  grearnefs  of 
FVance,  chiefly  at  fea,  was  fuch  an  error,  that  it 
could  not  flow  from  want  of  thought,  or  of  true 
fenfe.  Rouvigne  told  me,  he  defired  that  all  the 
methods  the  French  took  in  the  increafe  and  con 
duct  of  their  naval  force  might  be  fent  him.  And, 
he  faid,  he  feemed  to  ftudy  them  with  concern 
and  zeal.  He  fhewed  what  errors  they  committed, 
and  how  they  ought  to  be  corrected,  as  if  he  had 
been  a  Viceroy  to  France^  rather  than  a  King  that 

ought 
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ought  to  have  watched  over  and  prevented  the  1685. 
progrefs  they  made,  as  the  greateft  of  all  the  mif- 
chiefs  that  could  happen  to  him  or  to  his  people. 
They  that  judged  the  mod  favourably  of  this, 
thought  it  was  done  out  of  revenge  to  the  Dutch, 
that,  with  the  afli (lance  of  fo  great  a  fleet  as  France 
could  join  to  his  own,  he  might  be  able  to  deftroy 
them.  But  others  put  a  worfe  conftruclion  on  it ; 
and  thought,  that  feeing  he  could  not  quite  mailer 
or  deceive  his  fubjects  by  his  own  ftrength  and 
management,  he  was  willing  to  help  forward  the 
greatnefs  of  the  French  at  lea,  that  by  their  affif- 
tancc  he  might  more  certainly  fubdue  his  own 
people  •,  according  to  what  was  generally  believed 
to  have  fallen  from  Lord  CHftbrd,  that,  if  the 
King  muft  be  in  a  dependance,  it  was  better  to  pay 
it  to  a  great  and  generous  King,  than  to  five 
hundred  of  his  own  infolent  fubjects. 

No  part  of  his  character  looked  wickeder,  as 
well  as  meaner,  than  that  he,  all  the  while  that 
he  was  profefTing  to  be  of  the  Church  of  England, 
cxprefling  both  zeal  and  affection  to  it,  was  yet 
fecretly  reconciled  to  the  Church  of  Rome  :  Thus, 
mocking  God,  and  deceiving  the  world  with  fo 
grofs  a  prevarication.  And  his  not  having  the 
honefty  or  courage  to  own  it  at  the  laft  :  His  not 
fhewing  any  fign  of  the  lead  remorfe  for  his  ill  led 
life,  or  any  tendernefs  either  for  his  fubjects  in 
general,  or  for  the  Queen  and  his  fervants :  And 
his  recommending  only  his  miftrefles  and  their 
children  to  his  brother's  care,  would  have  been 
a  ilrange  conclufion  to  any  other's  life,  but  was 
well  enough  fuited  to  all  the  other  parts  of  his. 

The  two  papers  found  in  his  ftrong  box  con 
cerning  religion,  and  afterwards  publilhed  by  his 
brother,  looked  like  fludy  and  reafoning.  Tenni- 
ion  told  me,  he  faw  the  original  in  Pepys's  hand, 
to  whom  King  James  trufted  them  for  fome  time. 
They  were  interlined  in  feveral  places.  And  the 
U  2  ijiter- 
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1685.  interlinings  ieemed  to  be  writ  in  a  hand  different 
^-V">-'  hand  from  that  in  which  the  papers  were  writ. 
But  he  was  not  fo  well  acquainted  with  the  King's 
hand,  as  to  make  any  judgment  in  the  matter, 
whether  they  were  writ  by  him  or  not.  All  that 
knew  him,  when  they  read  them,  did  without  any 
fort  of  doubting  conclude,  that  he  never  com- 
pofed  them  :  For  he  never  read  the  Scriptures,  nor 
laid  things  together,  further  than  to  turn  them  to 
a  jeft,  or  for  lome  lively  expreffion.  Thefe  papers 
Were  probably  writ  either  by  Lord  Briftol,  or  by 
Lord  Aubigny,  who  knew  the  fecret  of  his  re 
ligion,  and  gave  him  thofe  papers,  as  abftracls  of 
ibme  difcourfes  they  had  with  him  on  thofe  heads, 
to  keep  him  fixed  to  them.  And  it  is  very  pro 
bable  that  they,  apprehending  their  danger  if  any 
fuch  papers  had  been  found  about  him  writ  in  their 
hand  might  prevail  with  him  to  copy  them  out 
himfelf,  tho'  his  lazinefs  that  way  made  it  cer 
tainly  no  eafy  thing  to  bring  him,  to  give  himfelf 
fo  much  trouble.  He  had  talked  over  a  great 
part  of  them  to  myfelf :  So  that,  as  foon  as  1  faw 
them,  I  remembred  his  exprefllons,  and  perceived 
that  he  had  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  argument, 
as  far  as  thofe  papers  could  carry  him.  But  the 
publifhing  them  mewed  a  want  of  judgment,  or  of 
regard  to  his  memory,  in  thofe  who  did  i,t :  For 
the  greateft  kindnefs  that  could  be  fliewn  to  his 
memory,  would  have  been,  to  let  both  his  papers 
and  himfelf  be  forgotten. 

Which  I  mould  certainly  have  done,  if  I  had 
not  thought  that  the  laying  open  of  what  I  knew 
concerning  him  and  his  affairs  might  be  of  fome 
life  to  poiterity.  And  therefore,  how  ungrateful 
foever  this  labour  has  proved  to  myfelf,  and  how  un 
acceptable  foever  it  may  be  to  fome,  who  are  either 
obliged  to  remember  him  gratefully,  or  by  the  en 
gagement  of  parties  and  interefts  are  uuder  other 
biafles,  yet  I  have  gone  thro*  all  that  I  knew  re 
lating 
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lating  to  his  life  and  reign  with  that  regard  to    1685. 
truth,    and  what  I  think  may   be  inftructive  to'" 
mankind,    which  became  an    impartial  writer  of 
hiflory,  and  one  who  believes,  that  he   muft  give 
an  account  to  God  of  what  he  writes,  as  well  as 
of  what  he  fays  and  does. 


~  O 
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BOOK     IV. 

Of  the  reign  of  King  James  II. 

AM  now  to  profecute  this  work,  and 
to  give  the  relation  of  an  inglorious 
and  unprofperous  reign,  that  was  be 
gun  with  great  advantages  :  But  thefe 
were  fo  poorly  managed,  and  Ib  ill 
improved,  that  bad  defigns  were  ill  laid,  and  worfe 
conducted  •,  and  all  came  in  conclufion  to  one  of 
the  ftrangeft  cataftrophes  that  is  in  any  hiftory. 
A  great  King  with  ftrong  armies,  and  mighty 
fleets,  a  vaft  treafure,  and  powerful  allies,  fell  all 
at  once  :  And  his  whole  ftrength,  like  a  fpider's 
web,  was  fo  irrecoverably  broken  with  a  touch, 
that  he  was  never  able  to  retrieve,  what  for  want 
both  of  judgment  and  heart  he  threw  up  in  a  day. 
Such  an  unexpected  revolution  deferves  to  be  well 
opened  :  I  will  do  it  as  fully  as  I  can.  But,  having 
been  beyond  fea  almoil  all  this  reign,  many  fmall 
particulars,  that  may  well  deferve  to  be  remembrcd, 
may  have  efcaped  me  :  Yet  as  I  had  good  oppor 
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Unities  to  be  well  informed,  I  will  pafs  over  no 
ting  that  feems  of  any  importance  to  the  opening 
iuch  great  and  unufual  tranfactions.  I  will  en 
deavour  to  watch  ovrer  my  pen  with  more  than 
ordinary  caution,  that  I  may  let  no  fharpnefs,  from 
any  ill  uiage  I  my  felf  met  with,  any  way  poffefs 
my  thoughts,  or  biafs  my  mind  :  On  the  contrary, 
the  fad  fate  of  this  unfortunate  Prince  will  make 
me  the  more  tender  in  not  aggravating  the  errors 
of  his  reign.  As  to  my  own  particular,  I  will  re 
member  how  much  I  was  once  in  his  favour,  and 
how  highly  I  was  obliged  to  him.  And  as  1  mud  let 
his  defigns  and  mifcarriages  be  feen,  fo  I  will  open 
things  as  fully  as  I  can,  that  it  may  appear  on 
whom  we  ought  to  lay  the  chief  load  of  them  : 
Which  indeed  ought  to  be  chiefly  charged  on  his 
religion,  and  on  thofe  who  had  the  management  ot 
his  conference,  his  Priefts,  and  his  Italian  Queen ; 
which  laft  had  hitherto  acled  a  popular  part  with 
great  artifice  and  fkill,  but  came  now  to  take  off 
the  mafk,  and  to  difcover  herfelf. 

This  Prince  was  much  neglected  in  his  child- 
hood,  during  the  time  he  was  under  his  Father's  King»s 
care.  The  Parliament,  getting  him  into  their  firrt  edu- 
hands,  put  him  under  the  Earl  of  Northumber-  cation, 
land's  government,  who,  as  the  Duke  himfelf  told 
me,  treated  him  with  great  refpect,  a^tel  a  very 
tender  regard.  When  he  efcaped  out  of  their 
hands,  by  the  means  of  Colonel  Bamfield,  his 
Father  writ  to  him  a  letter  in  cypher,  concluding 
in  thefe  plain  words,  "  Do  this  as  you  expect  the 
"  blefling  of  your  loving  Father."  This  was  fent 
to  William  Duke  of  Hamilton,  but  came  after  he 
had  made  his  efcape  :  And  fo  1  found  it  among  his 
papers  :  And  I  gave  it  to  the  Duke  of  York  in  the 
year  1674.  He  faid  to  me,  he  believed  he  had 
his  Father's  cypher  among  his  papers,  and  that  he 
would  try  to  decypher  the  letter  :  But  I  believe  he 
never  did  it.  I  told  him  I  was  confident,  that  as 
U  4  the 
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1678,  the  letter  was  writ  when  his  efcape  was  under  con- 
W/^V~V  iideration,  fo  it  contained  an  order  to  go  to  the 
Queen,  and  to  be  obedient  to  her  in  all  things, 
except  in  matters  of  religion.  The  King  ap 
pointed  Sir  John  Berkeley,  afterwards  Lord 
Berkeley,  to  be  his  governor.  It  was  a  ftrange 
choice,  if  it  was  not,  becaufe  in  fuch  a  want  of 
men  who  ftuck  then  to  the.  King,  there  were  few 
capable  in  any  fort  ot  fuch  a  truft.  Berkeley  was 
bold  and  infolent,  and  feemed  to  lean  to  popery  : 
He  was  certainly  very  arbitrary,  both  in  his  temper 
and  notions.  The  Queen  took  fuch  a  particular 
care  of  this  Prince,  that  he  was  foon  obferved  to 
have  more  of  her  favour  than  either  of  his  two 
brothers  :  And  me  was  fo  let  on  making  profe- 
lytes,  hoping  that  u  to  fave  a  foul  would  cover  a 
"  multitude  of  fins,"  that  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
but  me  ufed  more  than  ordinary  arts  to  draw  him 
over  to  her  religion.  Yet,  as  he  himfelftold  me, 
he  flood  out  againft  her  practices. 

He  learrv  During  his  itay  in  France  he  made  fome  earn 
ed  war  paigns  under  Mr.  de  Turenne,  who  took  him  fo 
Turenne*  Par^cu^ar^y  under  his  care,  that'he  inftrudled  him 
in  all  that  he  undertook,  and  fhewed  him  the 
reafons  of  every  thing  he  did  fo  minutely,  that  he 
had  great  advantages  by  being  formed  under  the 
greateil  General  ot  the  age.  Ture»ne  was  fo  much 
taken  with  his  application,  and  the  heat  that  he 
ihewed,  that  he  recommended  him  out  of  meafure. 
He  faid  often  of  him  :  There  was  the  greateft 
Prince,  and  like  to  be  the  bed  General  of  his 
time.  This  raifed  his  character  fo  much,  that  the 
King  was  not  a  little  eclipfed  by  him.  Yet  he 
quickly  ran  into  amours  and  vice.  -And  that  by 
degrees  wore  out  any  couragje  that  had  appeared 
in  his  youth.  And  in  the  end  of  his  life  he  came 
to  lofe  the  reputation  of  a  brave  man  and  a  good 
Captain  fo  entirely,  that  either  he  was  never  that 
which  flatterers  gave  out  concerning  him,  or  his 

age 
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age  and  affairs  wrought  a  very  unufual  change  on    1685, 

He  Teemed  to  follow  his  mother's  maxims  all 
the  while  he  was  beyond  fea.  He  was  the  head 
of  a  party  that  was  formed  in  the  King's  fmall 
Court  againft  Lord  Clarendon.  And  it  was  be 
lieved  that  his  applications  to  Lord  Clarendon's 
daughter  were  made  at  firft,  on  defign  to  difho- 
nour  his  family,  tho'  me  had  the  addrefs  to  turn 
it  another  way. 

After  his  brother's  Reftoration  he  applied  himfelf  j^e  W3S 
much  to  the  Marine,  in  which  he  arrived  at  great  Admiral 
(kill,  and  brought  the  fleet  fo  entirely  into  his  de-  of  J 
pendence,  that  even  after  he  laid  down  the  com-       " 
mand,  he  was  ftill  the  matter  of  our  whole  fea 
force.     He  had  now  for  thefe  laft  three  years  di 
rected  all  our  counfels,  with  fo  ablblute  an  autho 
rity,  that  the  King  feemed  to  have  left  the  govern 
ment  wholly  in  his  hands  :   Only  the  unlocked  for 
bringing  in  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  put  him  un 
der  no  fmall  apprehenfions,  that  at  fome  time  or 
other  the  King  might  flip  out  of  his  hands :  Now 
that  fear  was  over. 

The  King  was  dead  :  And  fo  all  the  Court  we.nt  He  was 
immediately  and  paid  their  duty  to  him.     Orders  proclaim- 
were  prefently  given  for  proclaiming  him  King.  ed  KmS* 
Jt  was  a  heavy  folemnity  :  Few  tears  were  fhed  for 
the  former,  nor  were  there  any  fhouts  of  joy  for 
the  prefent  King.     A  dead  filence,    but  without 
any   diforder   or   tumult,    followed   it  thro'   the 
ftreets.     When  the  Privy  Counfellors  came  back 
from  the  proclamation,  and  waited  on  the  new 
King,  he  made  a  fhort  fpeech  to  them  ;  which  it 
feerns   was  well  confidered,    and  much  liked  by 
him,  for  he  repeated  it  to  his  Parliament,  and  up?- 
on  feveral  other  occafions. 

He  began  with  an  expoftulation  for  the  ill  cha-  His  fir  ft 
racier  that  had  been  entertained  of  him.     He  told  fpeech, 
them,  in  very  poiicive   words,  that  he  would  ne 
ver  cjep^rt  from  a.ny  branch  of  his  prerogative  : 

But 
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But  with  that  he  promifed,  that  he  would  mairr 
tain  the  liberty  and  property  of  the  fubject.  He 
exprefied  his  good  opinion  of  the  Church  of  Eng 
land,  as  a  friend  to  monarchy.  Therefore,  he 
faid,  he  would  defend  and  maintain  the  Church, 
and  would  preferve  the  government  in  Church  and 
State,  as  it  was  eitablifhed  by  law. 

Well  re-  This  fpeech  was  foon  printed,  and  gave  great 
ceived.  content  to  thofe,  who  believed  that  he  would  (tick 
to  the  promifes  made  in  it.  And  thofe  few,  who 
did  not  believe  it,  yet  durft  not  feem  to  doubt  of 
it.  The  pulpits  of  England  were  full  of  it,  and 
of  thankigivings  for  it.  It  was  magnified  as  a  fe- 
curity  far  greater  than  any  that  laws  could  give. 
The  common  phrafe  was,  We  have  now  the  "  word 
of  a  King,  and  a  word  never  yet  broken." 
Addrefles  Upon  this  a  new  fet  of  addrefies  went  round 
made  to  England,  in  which  the  higheil  commendations, 
him*  that  flattery  could  invent,  were  given  to  the  late 
King  ;  and  afTurances  of  loyalty  and  fidelity  were 
renewed  to  the  King,  in  terms  that  (hewed  there 
were  no  jealoufies  nor  fears  left.  The  Univerfity 
of  Oxford  in  their  addrels  promifed  to  obey  the 
King  "  without  limitations  or  reitri&ions."  The 
King's  promife  pad  for  a  thing  fo  facred,  that 
they  were  looked  on  as  ill  bred,  that  put  in  their 
addrefs,  "  our  Religion  eftablifhed  by  law  -,"  which 
looked  like  a  tie  on  the  King  to  maintain  it : 
Whereas  the  ftile  of  the  more  courtly  was,  to  put 
all  our  fecurity  upon  the  King's  promife.  The 
Clergy  of  London  added  a  word  to  this  in  their 
addrefs,  "  our  Religion  eftablifhed  by  law,  dearer 
"  to  us  than  our  lives."  This  had  fuchan  infinuation 
in  it,  as  made  it  very  unacceptable.  Some  followed 
their  pattern.  But  this  was  marked  to  be  remem 
bered  againft  thofe  that  ufcd  fo  menacing  a  form. 

All  employments  were  ended  of  courfe  with  the 
life  of  the  former  King.  But  the  King  continued 
all  in  their  places  :  Only  the  pods  in  the*Houf- 
hold  were  given  to  thofe  who  had  ferved  the  King, 

while 
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while  he    was  Duke  of  York.      The  Marquifs   1685. 
of  Halifax  had  reafon  to  look  on  himfelf  as  in  ill  ^v^*-' 
terms  with  the  King  :    So  in  a  private  audience  he 
made  the  beft  excufes  he  could  for  his  conduct  of 
late.     The  King  diverted  the  difcourfe  ;  and  faid, 
he  would  forget  every  thing  that  was  paft,  except 
his  behaviour  in  the  bufmefs  of  the  Exclufion. 
The  King  alfo  added,  that  he  would  expect  no 
other  fervice  of  him  than  what  was  confiftent  with 
law.     He  prepared  him  for  the  exaltation  of  the  The  Earl 
Earl  of  Rocheiler.     He  faid,  he  had  ferved  him  of  Lo 
well,  and  had  fuffered  on  his  account,  and  there- cl  e^er 
fore  he  would  now  fhew  favour  to  him  :    And  the  Lord 
next  day  he  declared  him  Lord  Treafurer.     His  Trea- 
brother  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  was  made  Lord^Ufer- 
Privy  Seal :    And  the  Marquifs  of  Halifax  was 
made  Lord  Prefident  of  the  Council.     The  Earl 
of  Sunderland  was  looked  on  as  a  man  loft  at 
Court :    And  fo  was  Lord  Godolphin.     But  the 
former  of  thefe    infinuated    himfelf  fo  into  the 
Queen's  confidence,  that  he  was,  beyond  all  peo 
ple's  expectation,  not  only  maintained  in  his  ports, 
but  grew  into  great  degrees  of  favour. 

The  Queen  was  made  to  confider  the  Earl  of The  Earl 
Rochefter,  as  a  perfon  that  would  be  in  the  inte-°f^un~ 
reft  of  the  King's  daughters,  and  united  to  the 
Church  party.  So  fhe  faw  it  was  neceflary  to  have 
one  in  a  high  poft,  who  fhould  depend  wholly  on 
her,  and  be  entirely  hers.  And  the  Earl  of  Sun 
derland  was  the  only  perfon  capable  of  that.  The 
Earl  of  Rochefter  did  upon  his  advancement  be 
come  fo  violent  and  boifterous,  that  the  whole 
Court  joined  to  fupport  the  Earl  of  Sunderland, 
as  the  proper  balance  to  the  other.  Lord  Godol 
phin  was  put  in  a  great  poft  in  the  Queen's  Houf- 
hold. 

But  before  the  Earl  of  Rochefter  had  the  White  C 
Staff,    the  Court  engaged  the  Lord  Godolphin, 
and  the  other  Lords  of  the  Treafury,  to  fend  or-  levifd 
ders  to  the  Commifiioners  of  the  Cuftoms,  to  con- 
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1685.  tinue  to  levy  the  Cuftoms,  tho' the  ad  that  grant- 
w~v-w  ed  them  to  the  late  King  was  only  for  his  life, 
and  fo  was  now  determined  with  it.  It  is  known, 
h@w  much  this  matter  was  contefted,  in  King 
Charles  the  firft's  time,  and  what  had  pail  upon 
it.  The  legal  method  was  to  have  made  entries, 
and  to  have  taken  bonds  for  thofe  duties,  to  be 
paid  when  the  Parliament  fhould  meet,  and  renew 
the  grant.  Yet  the  King  declared,  that  he  would 
levy  the  Cuftoms,  and  riot  ftay  for  the  new  grant. 
But,  tho'  this  did  not  agree  well  with  the  King's  pro- 
mife  of  maintaining  liberty  and  property,  yet  it  was 
faid  in  excufe  for  it,  that,  if  the  Cuftoms  fhould 
not  be  levied  in  this  interval,  great  importations 
would  be  made,  and  the  markets  would  be  fo 
flocked,  that  this  would  very  much  fpoil  the  King's 
Cuftoms.  But  in  anfwer  to  this  it  was  faid  again, 
entries  were  to  be  made,  and  bonds  taken,  to  be 
fued,  when  the  ad  granting  them  mould  pafs.  En^ 
deavours  were  ufed  with  fome  of  the  merchants 
to  refufe  to  pay  thofe  duties,  and  to  difpute  the 
matter  in  Weftminfter-Hall :  But  none  would  ven* 
ture  on  fo  bold  a  thing.  He  who  mould  begin  any 
fuch  oppofition  would  probably  be  ruined  by  it : 
So  none  would  run  that  hazard.  The  Earl  of 
Rochefter  got  this  to  be  done  before  he  came  into 
the  Treafury  :  So  he  pretended,  that  he  only  held 
on  in  the  courfe  that  was  begun  by  others. 

The  additional  Excife  had  been  given  to  the 
late  King  only  for  life.  But  there  was  a  claufe  in 
the  ad,  that  empowered  the  Treafury  to  make  a 
farm  of  it  for  three  years,  without  adding  a  li 
miting  claufe,  in  cafe  it  mould  be  fo  long  due. 
And  it  was  thought  a  great  ftretch  of  the  claufe, 
to  make  a  fraudulent  farm,  by  which  it  mould 
continue  to  be  levied  three  years  after  it  was  de 
termined,  according  to  the  letter  and  intendrrient 
of  the  ad.  A  farm  was  now  brought  out,  as 
made  during  the  King's  life,  tho'  it  was  welj 
known  that  no  fuch  farm  had  been  made;  for  it  was 

made 
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made  after  his  death,  but  a  falfe  date  was  put  to  1685. 
it.  This  matter  feemed  doubtful.  It  was  laid 
before  the  Judges.  And  they  all,  except  two, 
were  of  opinion  that  it  was  good  in  law.  So  two 
Proclamations  were  ordered,  the  one  for  levying 
the  Cuftoms,  and  the  other  for  the  Excite. 

Thefe  came  out  in  the  firfl  week  of  the  reign, 
and  gave  a  melancholy  profpect.  Such  beginnings 
did  not  promife  well,  and  raifed  juft  fears  in  the 
minds  of  thofe,  who  confidered  the  confequences 
of  fuch  proceedings.  They  law,  that  by  violence 
and  fraud  duties  were  now  to  be  levied  without 
law.  But  all  people  were  under  the  power  of  fear 
or  flattery  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  none  du-rft  com  - 
plain,  and  few  would  venture  to  talk  of  thofe 
matters. 

Perfons  of  all   ranks  went,  in  fuch  crouds,  to  The 
pay  their  duty  to  the  King,  that  it  was  not  eafy 
to  admit  them  all.     Moft  of  the  Whigs  that  were. 
admitted  were  received  coldly  at  beft.    Some  were  xvho  had 
marply  reproached  for  their  pail  behaviour.  Others  been  for 
were  denied  accefs.     The  King  began  likewife  to 
fay,  that  he  would  not  be  ferved  as  his  brother  had 
been:  He  would  have  all  about  him  fervehim  with 
out  referve,  and  go  thorough  in  his  bufmefs.  Many 
were  amazed  to  lee  fuch  fleps  made  at  firft.    The 
fecond  Sunday  after  he  came  to  the  Throne,  he, 
to  the  furprize  of  the  whole  Court,    went  openly 
to  Mafs,  and  fent  Caryl  to  &ome   with  letters  to 
the  Pope,  but  without  a  character. 

In  one  thing  only  the  King  feemed  to  comply  He  feem- 
with  the  genius  of  the  Nation,  tho*  it  proved  in  ed  to  be 
the  end  to  be  only  a  fhew.     He  feemed  refolved  °enr!£Jual 
not  to-be  governed  by  French  counfrls,  but  to  act  wjtVthe 
in  an  equality  with   that  haughty  Monarch  in  all  French 
things.  And,  as  he  entertained  all  the  other  foreign  ^if)fi- 
Mimfters,with  aflurances  that  he  would  maintain  the 
balance  of  Europe,  with  a  more  fteady  hand  than 
had  been  done  formerly  •,  fo  when  he  fent  over  the 
Lord  Churchil  to  the  Court  of  France,    with  the 
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1685.  notice  of  his  brother's  death,  he  ordered  him  to 
obferve  exactly  the  ceremony  and  ftate  with  which 
he  was  received,  that  he  might  treat  him,  who 
fhould  be  fent  over  with  the  compliment  in  return 
to  that,  in  the  fame  manner.  And  this  he  ob- 
ferved  very  punctually,  when  the  Marfhal  de  Lorge 
came  over.  This  was  fet  about  by  the  Courtiers, 
as  a  fign  of  another  fpirit,  that  might  be  looked 
for  in  a  reign  fo  begun.  And  this  made  fome  im- 
preffion  on  the  Court  of  France,  and  put  them  to 
a  fland.  But,  not  long  after  this,  the  French 
King  faid  to  the  Duke  of  Villeroy,  (who  told  it 
to  young  Rouvigny,  now  Earl  of  Galloway,  from 
whom  I  had  it,)  that  the  King  of  England,  after 
all  the  high  things  given  out  in  his  name,  was 
willing  to  take  his  money,  as  well  as  his  brother 
had  done. 

The  King  did  alfo  give  out,  that  he  would  live 
in  a  particular  confidence  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  the  States  of  Holland.  And,  be- 
caufe  Chudleigh  the  Envoy  there  had  openly  bro 
ken  with  the  Prince,  (for  he  not  only  waited  no 
more  on  him,  but  acted  openly  againft  him  ;  and 
once  in  theVorhaut  had  affronted  him,  while  he  was 
driving  the  Princefs  upon  thefnow  in  aTrainau,  ac 
cording  to  the  German  manner,  and  pretending  they 
were  malked,  and  that  he  did  not  know  them,  had 
ordered  his  coachman  to  keep  his  way,  as  they  were 
coming  towards  the  place  where  he  drove  ;)  the 
King  recalled  him,  and  fent  Shelton  in  his  room, 
who  was  the  haughtieft,  but  withal  the  weakeft 
man,  that  he  could  have  found  out.  He  talked 
out  all  fecrets,  and  made  himfelf  the  fcorn  of  all 
Holland.  The  Courtiers  now  faid  every  where, 
that  we  had  a  martial  Prince  who  loved  glory, 
who  would  bring  France  into  as  humble  a  de 
pendence  on  us,  as  we  had  been  formerly  on  that 
Court. 

,  The  King  did,  forne  days  after  his  coming  to 

cowfeof  tne  Crown,  prornife  the  Queen  and  his  Priefts, 
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that  he  would  fee  Mrs.  Sidley  no  more,  by  whom  1685. 
he  had  fome  children.  And  he  fpoke  openly  againft  v^v^x 
lewdnefs,  and  exprefTed  a  deteiiation  of  drunken- 
nefs.  He  fate  many  hours  a  day  about  bufinefs 
with  the  Council,  the  Treafury,  and  the  Admi 
ralty.  It  was  upon  this  faid,  that  now  we  ihould 
have  a  reign  of  action  and  bufinefs,  and  not  of 
iloth  and  luxury,  as  the  laft  was.  Mrs.  Sidley 
had  lodgings  in  Whitehall :  Orders  were  fent  to 
her  to  leave  them.  This  was  done  to  mortify 
her  ;  for  me  pretended  that  me  fhould  now  govern 
as  abfolutely  as  the  Dutchefs  of  Portfmouth  had 
done  :  Yet  the  King  (till  continued  a  fecret  com 
merce  with  her.  And  thus  he  began  his  reign 
with  fome  fair  appearances.  A  long  and  great 
frofl  had  fo  fhut  up  the  Dutch  ports,  that  for 
fome  weeks  they  had  no  letters  from  England : 
At  laft  the  news  of  the  King's  ficknefs  and  death, 
and  of  the  beginnings  of  the  new  reign,  came  to 
them  all  at  once. 

The  firft  difficulty  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  The 
in,  was  with  relation  to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  Q"""  of 
He  knew  the  King  would  immediately,  after  the  fent  away 
firft  compliments  were  over,  afk  him  to  difmifs  the  Duke 
him,  if  not  to  deliver  him  up.     And  as  it  was  no  °f  Mon- 
way  decent  for  him,  to  break  with  the  King  upon  mouth- 
fuch  a  point,  fo  he  knew  the  States  would  never 
bear  it.     He  thought  it  better  to  difmifs  him  im 
mediately,    as  of  himfelf.      The  Duke  of  Mon 
mouth  feemed  furprifed  at  this.     Yet  at  parting 
he  made  great  proteftations  both  to  the  Prince  and 
Princefs  of  an  inviolable  fidelity  to  their  interefts. 
So  he  retired  to  BrufTels,  where  he  knew  he  could 
be  fufFered  to   (lay  no  longer  than  till  a  return 
fhould  come  from  Spain,  upon  the  notice  of  King 
Charles's  death,     and  the  declarations   that   the 
King  was  making  of  maintaining  the  balance  of 
Europe.     The  Duke  was  upon  that  thinking  to 
go  to  Vienna,  or  to  fome  Court  in  Germany.    But 
thofe  about  him  ftudied  to  inflame  him  both  againft 
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the  King  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  They  told 
him,  the  Prince  by  calling  him  off  had  cancelled  all 
former  obligations,  and  fet  him  free  from  them: 
He  was  now  to  look  to  himfelf  :  And  inftead  of 
wandring  about  as  a  vagabond,  he  was  to  fet  him 
felf  to  deliver  his  country,  and  to  raife  his  party 
and  his  friends,  who  were  now  like  to  be  ufed  very 
ill,  for  their  adhering  to  him  and  to  his  intereft. 

They  fent  one  over  to  England  to  try  mens 
pulfes,  and  to  fee  if  it  was  yet  a  proper  time  to 

make  an  attempt.     Wildman,  Charlton,  and  fome 

.          .    '  _.r 

others  went  about  trying,  if  men  were  m  a  difpo- 

fition  to  encourage  an  invafion.  They  talked  of 
this  in  fo  remote  a  way  of  fpeculation,  that  tho5 
one  could  not  but  fee  what  lay  at  bottom,  yet  they 
did  not  run  into  treafonable  difcourfe.  I  was  in 
general  founded  by  them  :  Yet  nothing  was  pro- 
pofed  that  ran  me  into  any  danger  from  con 
cealing  it.  I  did  not  think  fears  and  dangers, 
nor  fome  illegal  acts  in  the  adminiftration,  could 
juilify  an  infurre&ion,  as  lawful  in  itfeif  :  And  I 
was  confident  an  infurrection  undertaken  on  fuch 
grounds  would  be  fo  ill  feconded,  and  fo  weakly 
fupported,  that  it  would  not  only  come  to  no 
thing,  but  it  would  precipitate  our  ruin.  There 
fore  I  did  all  I  could  to  divert  all  perfons  with 
whom  I  had  any  credit  from  engaging  in  fuch 
defigns.  Thefe  were  for  fome  time  carried  on  in 
the  dark.  The  King,  after  he  had  put  his  affairs 
in  a  method,  refolved  to  haften  his  Coronation, 
aud  to  have  it  performed  with  great  magnificence  : 
And  for  fome  weeks  he  was  fo  entirely  poiTefled 
with  the  preparations  for  that  folemnity,  that  all 
bufinefs  was  laid  afide,  and  nothing  but  cere 
mony  was  thought  on. 

At  the  fame  time  a  Parliament  was  fummoned  : 

^nC^  a^  artS  WCre  U^  t0  mana§e  elec~ti°ns  f°»  tnat 
tne  King  mould  have  a  Parliament  to  his  mind. 
Complaints  came  up  from  all  the  parts  of  Eng~ 
land,  of  the  injuftice  and  violence  ufed  in  electi  - 
4  ons, 
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ons,,  beyond  what  had  ever  been  practifcd  in  former  1685. 
times.  And  liiis  was  fo  univerfal  over  the  whole 
Nation,  that  no  corner  of  it  \v;.s  neglected.  In 
the  new  Charters  that  had  been  granted,  the  elec 
tion  of  the  members  was  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  retrained  to  the  Corpora- 
tion-rnen,  ail  thofe  being  left  out  who  were  not 
acceptable  at  Court,  In  fome  Boroughs  they  could 
not  find  a  number  of  men  to  be  depended  on  :  So 
the  neighbouring  Gentlemen  were  made  the  Cor 
poration-men  :  And,  in  fome  of  thefe,  perfons  of 
other  Counties,  not  fo  much  as  known  in  the  Bo 
rough,  were  named.  This  was  practifed  in  the 
molt  avowed  manner  in  Cornwall  by  the  Earl  of 
Bath ;  who  to  iecure  himfelf  the  Groom  of  the 
Stole's  place,  which  he  held  all  King  Charles's 
time,  put  the  officers  of  the  guards  names  in  al- 
moU:  all  the  Charters  of  that  County  ;  which  fend 
ing  up  forty  four  members,  they  were  for  moft 
part;  fo  chofen,  that  the  King  was  fure  of  their 
votes  on  all  occafions. 

Thefe  methods  were  fo  fuccefsful  over  England, 
that  when  the  elections  were  all  returned,  the  King 
faid,  there  were  not  above  forty  members,  but 
fuch  as  he  himfelf  wifhed  for.  They  were  neither 
men  of  parts  nor  eftates :  So  there  was  no  hope 
left,  either  of  working  on  their  underilandings, 
or  of  making  them  fee  their  intereft,  in  not  giving 
the  King  all  at  once.  Moft  of  them  were  furious 
and  violent,  and  feemed  refolved  to  recommend 
themfelves  to  the  King,  by  putting  every  thing 
in  his  power,  and  by  ruining  all  thofe  who  had 
been  for  the  Exclufion.  Some  few  had  defigned 
to  give  the  King  the  revenue  only  from  three  years 
to  three  years.  The  Earl  of  Rochefter  told  me, 
that  was  what  he  looked  for,  tho*  the  poft  he  was 
in  made  it  not  fo  proper  for  him  to  move  in  it. 
But  there  was  no  profpecl  of  any  ftrength  in  op- 
pofing  any  thing,  that  the  King  fhould  aflc  of 
them. 

VOL.  II.  X  This 
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.1685.       This  gave  all  thinking  men  a  melancholy  pro- 
<-^v~— J  fpect.      England   now  ieemed  loft,    unlefs    fome 
Evil  pro     happy  accident  fhould  fave  it.    All  people  faw  the 
/bad'0  "  way        packing  a  Parliament  now  laid  open.     A 
Parlla-      new  fet  of  Charters  and  Corporation-men,  if  thofe 
meat.        now  named  fhould  not  continue  to  be  ilill  as  com 
pliant,  as  they  were  at  prefent,  was  a  certain  re 
medy,    to  which  recourie   might  be   eafily   had* 
The  Boroughs  of  England   faw  their  privileges 
now  wrefted  out  of  their  hinds,  and  that  their 
elections,  which  had  made  them  fo  confiderable 
before,  were  hereafter  to  be  ,  made  as  the  Court 
.fhould  direct :    So  that  from  henceforth  little  re 
gard  would  be  had  to  them  ;  and  the  ufual  practi 
ces  in  courting,    or  rather  in  .corrupting  them, 
would  be  no  longer  purfued.      Thus  all  pe6ple 
were  alarmed  :    But  few  durft  fpeak  out,  or  com 
plain  openly.    .Only  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's 
agents  made    great  ufe  of  this  to  inflame   their 
party.      It  was  faid,   here  was  a   Parliament  to 
meet,  that  was  not  the  choice  and  reprefentative 
of  the  Nation,  and  therefore  was  no  Parliament. 
So  they  n'pon  this  poffefled  all  people  with  dread 
ful  apprehenfions,  that  a  blow  was  now  given  to 
the  confiitution,    which  could  not  be  remedied, 
but   by  an  infurrection.     It  was  refolved  to  bring 
lip  petitions  againft  .fome  elections,    that  were  fo 
indecently  managed,  that  it  feemed  fcarce  pofilble 
to  excufe  them  :  "But  thefe  were  to  be  judged  by 
a  majority  of  men,  who  knew  their  own  elections 
to  be  fo  faulty,    that  to  fecure  themfelves  they 
would  jufiify  the"  re  ft  :    And  fair  dealing  was  not 
to  be  expected  from  thofe,  who  were  fo  deeply 
engaged  in  the  like  injuftice. 

All   that  was.  offered   on- the  other  hand  to  lay 
thofe  fears,  which  fo  ill  an  appearance  did  raife, 
was,  that  it  was  probable  the  King  would  go  into 
.  meafures  againft  France.     All  the  offers  of  fub- 
"  miflion  pofftble  -were  made  him  by  Spain,  the  Em 
pire,  and  the  States, 

The 
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The  King  had  begun  \v-ith  the  Prince  of  Orange    168   . 
Upon  a  hard  point.      Me  was  not  fatisfied  with  his  ^>v~^-r 
dim-lifting  the  Duke  of  Moninouth,  but  wrote  to  yhe 
him  to  break  all  th  crs  who  had  waited  on  Q1"^6  of 

him  while  he  was  in  Holland.  In  this  they  had 'fubmu! in 
only  followed  the  Pn;.a:N  sample  :  So  it  was  hard  every 
to  punifh  them  for  that,  which  he  himfelf  had  en-  thinS  ro 
couraged.  They  had  indeed  fhewed  their  affedti-  theKinS- 
ons  to  him  fo  evidently,  that  the  King  wrote  to 
the  Prince,  that  he  could  not  truft  to  him,  no;- 
depend  on  his  friendfhip,  as  long  as  fuch  men 
ferved  under  him.  This  was  of  a  hard  digeftion. 
Yet,  fmce  the  breaking  them  could  be  eafily 
made  up  by  employing  them  afterwards,  and  by 
continuing  their  appointments  to  them,  the  Prince 
complied  in  this  likcwife.  And  the  King  was  fo 
well  pleafed  with  it,  that  when  Bifhop  Turner 
complained  of  fome  things  relating  to  the  Prince 
and  Princefs,  and  propoied  rougher  methods,  the 
King  told  him,  it  was  abfolutely  neceflary  that  the 
Prince  and  he  mould  continue  in  good  correfpon- 
dence.  Of  this  Turner  gave  an  account  to  the 
other  Bifhops,  and  told  them  very  folemnly,  th?.t 
the  Church  would  be  in  no  hazard  during  the  pre: 
fent  reign  ;  but  that  they  inn  ft  take  care  to  fecure* 
themfelves  againft  the  Prince  of  Orange,  other- 
wife  they  would  be  in  great  ddnoer. 

The  fubmiffion  of  the  Prince  and  the  States  to 
the  King  made  fome  fancy,  that  this  would  over 
come  him.  All  people  concluded,  that  it  would 
foon  appear  whether  bigotry,  or  a  defire  of  glory- 
was  the  prevailing' paflion  ;  fmce  if  he  did  not 
ftrike  in  with  an  alliance,  that  was  then  projected 
againft  France,  it  mi  :ht  be  concluded  that  he  was 
refolved  to  deliver  himfelf  up  to  his  Priefts,  and 
to  facriMce  all  to  their  ends.  The  feafon  of  the 
year  made  it  to  be  hoped,  that  the  firft  feflion  of 
Parliament  would  be  fo  fhort,  that  much  could 
.not  be  done  in  it,  but  that  when  the  revenue  fhould 
be  granted,  other  matters  might  be  put  off  to  a 
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1685.   winter  feflion.     So  that,  if  the  Parliament  fhould 

^"W  not  deliver  up  the  Nation  in  a  heat  all  at  once, 
but  fhould  leave  half  their  work  to  another  feflion, 
they  might  come  under  fome  management,  and 
either  fee  the  intereil  of  the  Nation  in  general,  or 
their  own  in  particular  ;  and  manage  their  favours 
to  the  Court  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  them- 
felves  neceflary,  and  not  to  give  away  too  much 
at  once,  but  be  fparing  in  their  bounty ;  which 
they  had  learned  fo  well  in  King  Charleses  time, 
that  it  was  to  be  hoped  they  would  foon  fall  into 
it,  if  they  made  not  too  much  hafte  at  their  firft 
fetting  out.  So  it  was  refolved  not  to  force  them 
on  too  haftily  in  their  firft  feflion,  to  judge  of  any 
election,  but  to  keep  that  matter  entire  for  fome 
time,  till  they  fhould  break  into  parties. 

The  King      The  Coronation  was  fet  for  St.  George's  day. 

was          Turner  was  ordered  to  preach  the  fermon  :    And 

crowned.  foofa  King  and  Queen  refolved  to  have  all  done  in 
the  Proteitant  form,  and  to  aflift  in  all  the  prayers  : 
Only  the  King  would  not  receive  the  Sacrament, 
which  is  always  a  part  of  the  ceremony.  In  this 
certainly  his  Priefts  difpenfed  with  him,  and  he 
had  fuch  fenfes  given  him  of  the  oath,  that  he  ei 
ther  took  it  as  unlawful  with  a  reiblution  not  to  keep 
it,  or  he  had  a  referved  meaning  in  his  own  mind. 
The  Crown  was  not  well  fitted  for  the  King's  head  : 
It  came  down  too  far,  and  covered  the  upper  part 
of  his  face.  The  canopy  carried  over  him  did  al- 
fo  break.  Some  other  frnailer  things  happen'd 
that  were  looked  on  as  ill  omens  :  And  his  fon 
by  Mrs.  Sidley  died  that  day.  The  Queen  with 
the  Peerefles  made  a  more  graceful  figure.  The 
beft  thing  in  Turner's  fermon  was,  that  he  fet 
forth  that  part  of  Conftantius  Chlorus's  hiflory 
very  handfomely,  in  which  he  tried  who  would  be 
true  to  their  religion,  and  reckoned  that  thofe 
would  be  faithfullefl  to  himfelf  who  were  trueit  to 
their  God* 

I  muft 
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I  muft  now  fay  lomewhat  concerning  my  felf.  1685. 
At  this  time  I  went  out  of  England.  Upon  Kin 
Charles's  death,  I  had  defired  leave,  to  come  and 
pay  my  duty  to  the  King,  by  the  Marquis  of  Ha- 
lifax.  The  King  would  not  fee  me.  So,  fince  I 
was  at  that  time  in  no  fort  of  employment,  not 
fo  much  as  allowed  to  preach  any  where,  I  refolv- 
ed  to  go  abroad.  I  faw  we  were  like  to  fall  in 
to  great  confufion  •,  and  were  either  to  be  refcued, 
in  a  way  that  I  could  not  approve  of,  by  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth's  means,  or  to  be  delivered  up,  by 
a  meeting  that  had  the  face  and  name  of  a  Parlia 
ment.  I  thought  the  bed  thing  for  me  was  to 
go  out  of  the  way.  The  King  approved  of  this, 
and  confented  to  my  going  :  But  flill  refufed  to 
fee  me.  So  I  was  to  go  beyond  fea,  as  to  a  volun 
tary  Exile.  This  gave  me  great  credit  with  all  the 
male  contents :  And  I  made  the  beil  ufe  of  it  I 
could.  I  fpoke  very  earneilly  to  the  Lord  Dela- 
mer,  to  Mrs.  Hambden,  and  fuch  others  as  I 
could  meet  with,  who  I  feared  might  be  drawn  in 
by  the  agents  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  The 
King  had  not  yet  done  that  which  would  juftify 
extreme  counfels  •,  a  raw  rebellion  would  be  foon 
crufhed,  and  give  a  colour  for  keeping  up  a  Hand 
ing  army,  or  for  bringing  over  a  force  from 
France.  I  perceived,  many  thought  the  conili- 
tution  was  fo  broken  into,  by  the  elections  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  that  they  were  difpofed  to 
put  all  to  hazard.  Yet  mod  people  thought  the 
crifis  was  not  fo  near,  as  it  proved  to  be. 

The  deliberations  in  Holland,  among  the  Eng-  Argilede- 
lifh  and  Scotch  that  fled  thither,  came  to  ripen  faf-  figned  to 
tcr  than  was  expected.     Lord  Argile  had   been  \n 
quiet  ever  fmce  the   difappointment  in   the  year  "' 
eighty  three.     He  had  lived  for  moft  part  in  Prize- 
land,  but  came  oft  to  Amfterdam,   and  met  with 
the  reft  of  his  countrymen  that  lay  concealed  there  : 
The  chief  of  whom  were  the  Lord  Melvill,  Sir 
Patrick  Hume,   and  Sir  John  Cochran.      With 
X  3  thcfc 
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thefe  Lord  Argile  communicated  all  the  advices 
that  were  fent.him.     He  went  on  ftill  with  his  firft 
project.     He  faid,   he  wanted  only  a  fum  or  mo 
ney  to  buy  arms,  and  reckoned,   that  as  foon  as 
he  was  furnifhed  with  thefe,  he  might  venture  on 
Scotland.     He  refolved  to  go  to  his  own  country, 
where  he  hoped  he  could  bring  five  thoufand  men 
together.     And  he  reckoned  that  the  Weftern  and 
Southern  Counties  were  under  fuch  apprehenfions, 
that  without  laying  of  matters,  or  having  correfr 
pondence  among  them,  they  would  all  at  once  come 
about  him,  when  he  had  gathered  a  good  force 
together  in  his  own  country.     There  was  a  rich 
widow  in  Amfterdam,  who  was  full  of  zeal :    So 
fhe,  hearing  at  what  his  defigns  ftuck,  fent  to  him, 
-and   furnifned    him    with,  ten    thoufand    pounds. 
With  this  money  he  bought  a  (lock  of  arms  and 
ammunition,  which  was  very  dextroufly  managed 
by  one  that  traded  to  Venice,  as  intended  for  the 
fervice  of  that  Republick.     All  was   performed 
with  great  fecrecy,  and  put  on  board.     They  had 
fharp  debates  among  them  about  the  courfe  they 
\vere  to  hold.     He  was  for  failing  round  Scotland 
to   his  own   country.     Hurne  was   for  the  fhor- 
ter  paffage :     The  other  was  a  long  navigation,1 
and  fubje6t  to  great  accidents.     Argile  faid,  the 
faftneffes  of  his  own  country  made  that  to  be  the  fafer  . 
place  to  gather  men  together.     Pie  prefumed  fo 
far  on  his  own  power,   and  on  his   management 
hitherto,   that  he  took  much  upon  him  :    So  that 
the  reft  were  often  on  the  point  of  breaking  with 
him. 

TheDuke  ^-  ne  -Duke  °f  Monmouth  came  fecretly  to  them, 
pf  Mon-  and  made  up  all  their  quarrels.  He  would  \vill- 
niouth  ingly  have  gone  with  them  himfelf :  But  Argile 
forced  on  djd  offer  ^m  the  command  .  Qn  t}ie  con. 

an  jil-tim-  „   .    .  .  .,  . 

ed  invafi-  trary  he  prelied  him  to  make  an  impreliion  on 

pn.  England  at  the  fame  time.     This  was   not  poi- 

fible  :  For  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  had  yet  made 

no  preparations,     So  he  was  hurried  into  a  fatal 

under- 
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undertaking,  before  things  were  in  any  fort  ready  1685. 
for  it.  He  had  been  indeed  much  prefTed  to  the 
fame  thing  by  Wade,  Fergufon,  and  fome  dthers 
about  him,  but  chiefly  by  the  Lord  Grey,  and 
the  Lady  Wentworth,  who  followed  him  to  Bruf- 
fels  defperately  in  love  with  him.  And  both  he 
and  fhe  came  to  fancy,  that  he  being  married  to  his 
Dutcheis,  while  he  was  indeed  of  the  age  of  conlent, 
but  not  capable  of  a  free  one,  the  marriage  was 
null:  So  they  lived  together  :  And  fne  had  heat 
ed  both  herfelf  and  him  with  fuch  entluifiaftical 
conceits,  that  they  fancied  what  they  did  was  ap 
proved  of  God.  With  this  fmall  council  he  took 
his  meafures.  Fletcher,  a  Scotch  Gentleman  of 
great  parts,  and  many  virtues,  but  a  moft  violent 
republican,  and  extravagantly  paffionate,  did  not 
like  Argile's  fcheme  :  So  he  refolved  -to  run  for 
tunes  with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  He  told 
me,  that  all  the  Engliflv  among  them  were  ilill 
prefTing  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  to  venture. 
They  faid,  all  the  Weft  of  England  would  come 
about  him,  as  foon  as  he  appeared,  as  they  had 
done  five  or  fix  years  ago.  They  reckoned  there 
would  be  no  fighting,  but  that  the  guards,  and 
others  who  adhered  to  the  King,  would  melt  to 
nothing  before  him.  They  fancied,  the  City  of 
London  would  be  in  fuch  a  difpofition  to  revolt, 
that  if  he  fhould  land  in  the  Weft  the  King  would 
be  in  great  perplexity.  He  could  not  have  two 
armies :  And  his  fear  of  tumults  near  his  peribn 
would  oblige  him  to  keep  fuch  a  force  about  him, 
that  he  would  not  be  able  to  fend  any  againft 
him.  So  they  reckoned  he  would  have  time  to  form 
an  army,  and  in  a  little  while  be  in  a  condition 
to  fcek  out  the  King,  and  fight  him  on  equal 
terms. 

This  appeared  a  mad  and  defperate  undertak 
ing   to   the   Duke   of   Monmouth   himfelf.     He 
knew  what  a  weak  body  a  rabble  was,  and   how 
Unable  to  deal  with  troops  long  .trained.     He  had 
X  4  neither 
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1685.  neither  money  nor  officers,  and  no  encouragement 
IX'W  from  the  men  of  eflates  and  intereft  in  the  coun 
try.  It  feemed  too  early  yet  to  venture.  It  was 
the  throwing  away  all  his  hopes  in  one  day. 
Fletcher,  how  vehemently  foever  he  was  fet  on 
the  defign  in  general,  yet  faw  nothing  in  this 
fcheme  that  gave  any  hopes  :  So  he  argued  much 
againfl  it.  And  he  faid  to  me,  that  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  was  pufhed  on  to  it  againft  his  own 
fenfe  and  reafon  :  But  he  could  not  refufe  to  ha 
zard  his  perfon,  when  others  were  fo  forward. 
Lord  Grey  faid,  that  Henry  the  feventh  landed 
with  a  fmaller  number,  and  fucceeded.  Fletcher 
anfwered,  he  was  fure  of  feveral  of  the  Nobility, 
who  were  little  Princes  in  thofe  days.  Fergufon 
in  his  enthufiaftical  way  faid,  it  was  a  good  caufe, 
and  that  God  wrculd  not  leave  them  unlefs  they 
left  him.  And  tho*  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's 
courfe  of  life  gave  him  no  great  reafon  to  hope 
that  God  .would  appear  fignally  for  him,  yet  even 
he  came  to  talk  enthufiaftically  on  the  fubjeft. 
But  Argile's  going,  and  the  promife  he  had  made 
of  coming  to  England  with  all  poffible  hafte,  had 
fo  fixed  him,  that,  all  further  deliberations  being 
laid  afide,  he  pawned  a  parcel  of  jewels,  and 
bought  up  arms  •,  and  they  were  put  aboard  a  fhip 
freighted  for  Spain. 

Thcfe  de-  King  James  was  fo  intent  upon  the  pomp  of  his 
figns  we  e  Coronation,  that  for  fome  weeks  more  important 
earned  on  matters  were  not  thought  on.  Beth  Argile  and 
t  Monmouth's  people  were  fo  true  to  them,  that 
nothing  was  ciifcovered  by  any  of  them.  Yet 
fome  days  after  Argile  had  failed,  the  King  knew 
of  it :  For  the  night  before  I  left  London,  the 
Earl  of  Aran  came  to  me,  and  told  me,  the 
King  had  an  advertifement  of  it  that  very  day, 
1  faw,  it  was  fit  for  me  to  make  hafie:  Other- 
wife  I  might  have  been  feized  on,  if  it  had  been 
pnly  to  put  the  affront  on  me,  of  being  fufpecled 
of  holding  correfpondence  with  traitors. 

Algilc 
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Argile  had  a  very  profperous  voyage.  He  fcnt 
out  a  boat  at  Orkney  to  get  intelligence,  and  to 
take  prifoners.  This  had  no  other  ctiect,  but  that 
it  gave  intelligence  where  he  was  :  And  the  wind 

.  o  11-1  r  «i  11 

chopping,  he  was  obliged  to  fail  away,  and  leave 
his  men  to  mercy.  The  winds  were  very  favour 
able,  and  turned  as  his  occafions  required:  So 
that  in  a  very  few  days  he  arrived  in  Argilefhire. 
The  mifunderftandings  between  him  and  Hume 
grew  very  high ;  for  he  carried  all  things  with  an 
air  of  authority,  that  was  not  eafy  to  thofe  who 
were  fetting  up  for  liberty.  At  his  landing  he 
found,  that  the  early  notice  the  Council  had  of 
his  defigns  had  fpoiled  his  whole  fcheme;  for 
they  had  brought  in  all  the  Gentlemen  of  his  coun 
try  to  Edinburgh,  which  faved  thyem,  tho'  it  help 
ed  on  his  ruin.  Yet  he  got  above  five  and  twen 
ty  hundred  men  to  come  to  him.  If  with  thefe 
he  had  immediately  gone  over  to  the  Weftern 
counties  of  Air  and  Renfrew,  he  might  have  gi 
ven  the  government  much  trouble.  But  he  lin- 
gred  too  long,  hoping  ftill  to  have  brought  more  of 
his  Highlanders  together.  He  reckoned  thefe 
were  lure  to  him,  and  would  obey  him  blindfold: 
Whereas,  if  he  had  gone  out  of  his  own  country 
with  a  fmalt  force,  thole  who  might  have  come 
in  to  his  afiiftance  might  alfo  have  difputcd  his 
authority :  And  he  could  not  bear  contradiction. 
Much  time  was  by  this  means  loft :  And  all  the 
country  was  fummoned  to  come  out  againft  him. 
At  laft  he  crofled  an  arm  of  the  fea,  and  landed  in 
the  ifle  of  Bute  •,  where  he  fpent  twelve  days  more, 
till  he  had  eat  up  that  Ifland,  pretending  dill, 
that  he  hoped  to  be  joined  by  more  of  his  High 
landers. 

He  had  left  his  arms  in  a  caftle,  with  fuch  a  But  was 
guard  as  he  could  fpare :    But  they  were  routed  defeated 
by  a  party  of  the  King's  forces.     And  with  thisa",d^ 
lie  loft  both  heart  and  hope.     And  then,  apprc- c 
hending  that  all  was  gone,  he  put  himfelf  in  a 
I  dif- 
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difguife,  and  had  almoil  efcaped:  But  he  was 
taken.  A  body  of  Gentlemen  that  had  follow 
ed  him  flood  better  to  it,  and  forced  their  way 
thro':  So  that  the  greater  part  of  them  efcaped. 
Some  of  thefe  were  taken:  The  chief  of  them 
were  Sir  John  Cochran,  Ailoffe,  and  Rumbold. 
Thefe  two  laft  were  Englifhmen  :  But  I  knew  not 
'upon  what  motive  it  was,  that  they  chofe  rather  to 
run  fortunes  with  Argile,  than  with  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth.  Thus  was  this  rebellion  brought  to 
a  fpeedy  end,  with  the  effufion  of  very  little  blood. 
Nor  was  there  much  Ihed  in  the  way  of  juftice ; 
for  it  was  confidered,  that  the  Highlanders  were 
under  fuch  ties  by  their  tenures,  that  it  was  fome- 
what  excufable  in  them  to  follow  their  Lord. 
Moft  of  the  Gentlemen  were  brought  in  by  or 
der  of  Council  to  Edinburgh,'  which  preferved 
them.  One  of  thofe  that  were  with  Argile,  by  a 
great  prefence  of  mind,  got  to  Carlile,  where  he 
called  for  poft  horfes  ;  and  faid,  he  was  fent  by 
the  General  to  carry  the  good  news  by  word  of 
mouth  to  the  King.  And  fo  he  got  to  London  : 
And  there  he  found  a  way  to  get  beyond  fea. 
ArgiJe's  Argile  was  brought  in  to  Edinburgh.  He  ex- 
execution.  prefTed  even  a  cheerful  calm  under  all  his  mis 
fortunes.  He  juftified  all  he  had  dor*: :  For,  he 
faid,  he  was  unjuftly  attainted  :  That  had  diffolv- 
ed  his  allegiance :  So  it  was  juftice  to  himfelf 
and  his  family,  to  endeavour  to  recover  what  was 
fo  wrongfully  taken  from  him.  He  alfo  thought, 
that  no  allegiance  was  due  to  the  King,  till  he  had 
taken  the  oath  which  the  law  prefcribed  to  be 
taken  by  our  Kings  at  their  Coronation,  or  the 
receipt  of  their  princely  dignity.  He  defired  that 
Mr.  Charteris  might  be  ordered  to  attend  upon 
him  ;  which  was  granted.  When  he  came  to  him, 
he  told  him  he  was  fatisfied  in  confcience  with  the 
lawfulnefs  of  what  he  had  done,  and  therefore  de-p 
fired  he  would  not  difturb  him  with  any  difcourfe 
on  that  fubjeft.  The  other,  after  he  had  told 

him, 
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him  his  fenfe  of  the  matter,  complied  eafily  with   r68£. 
this.     So  all  that  remained  was  to  prepare  him  v^y^> 
to  die,  in  which  he  expreffed  an  unfhaken  firmnefs. 
The  Duke  of  Queenfbury  examined  him  in  pri 
vate.     He  faid,  he  had  not  laid  his  bufinefs  with 
any  in  Scotland.     He  had  only  found  credit  with 
a  perfon  that  lent  him  money ;  upon  which  he  had 
trufted,  perhaps  too  much,   to  the  difpofitions  of 
the  people,  fharpned  by  their  administration.  When 
the  day  of  his  execution  came,  Mr.  Charteris  hap- 
pen'd  to  come  to  him  as  he  was  ending  dinner : 
He  faid  to  him  pleafantly,  "  fero  venientibus  ofTa." 
He  prayed  often  with  him,  and  by  himfelf,  and 
went  to  the  fcarFold  with  great  ferenity.     He  had 
complained  of   the  Duke  of  Monmouth  much, 
for  delaying  his  coming  fo  long  after  him,  and 
for  aflli ming  the  name  of  King  •,    both  which,  he 
faid,  were  contrary  to  their  agreement  at  parting. 
Thus  he  died,   pitied  by  all.     His  death,   being 
purfuant  to  the  fentence  pad  three  years  before, 
of  which  mention  was  made,  was  looked  on  as 
no  better  than  murder.     But  his  conduct  in  this 
matter  was  made  up  of  fo  many  errors,   that  it 
appeared  he  was  not  made  for   defigns  of  this 
kind.  '.^A 

Ailoffe  had  a  mind  to  prevent  the  courfe  of 
juftice,  and  having  got  a  penknife  into  his  hands 
gave  himfelf  feveral  ilabbs.  And  thinking  he 
was  certainly  a  dead  man,  he  cried  out,  and  faid, 
now  he  defied, his  enemies.  Yet  he  had  not  pier 
ced  his  guts:  So  his  wounds  were  not  mortal. 
And,  it  being  believed  that  he  could  make  great 
difcoveries,  he  was  brought  up  to  London. 

Rurnbold   was   he  that   dwelt   in  Rye-Houfe,  Runibold 
where  it    was  pretended   the  plot    was    laid   for  ^J1^  de_ 
murdering   the  late  and  the  prefent  King.     He  njed  the 
denied  the  truth  of  that  coufpiracy.     He  owned,  Rve  Plot, 
he  thought  the  Prince  was  as  much  tied  to  the 
people,    as  the  people  were  to  the  Prince;    and 
that,  when  a  King  departed  from  the  legal  mea- 
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1685.  fures  of  government,  the  people  had  a  right  to 
aflert  their  liberties,  and  to  reftrain  him.  He 
did  not  deny,  but  that  he  had  heard  many  pro- 
pofitions  at  Weft's  chambers  about  killing  the 
two  brothers;  and  upon  that  he  had  faid,  it 
could  have  been  eafily  executed  near  his  houfe; 
upon  which  fome  difcourfe  had  followed,  how 
it  might  have  been  managed.  But,  he  faid,  it 
was  only  talk,  and  that  nothing  was  either  laid, 
or  fo  much  as  refolved  on.  He  faid,  he  was 
not  for  a  Commonwealth,  but  for  Kingly  go 
vernment  according  to  the  Laws  of  England: 
But  he  did  not  think  that  the  King  had  his  au 
thority  by  any  divine  right,  which  he  exprefTed 
in  rough,  but  fignificant  words.  He  faid,  he 
did  not  believe  that  God  had  made  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  with  faddles  on  their  backs, 
and  bridles  in  their  mouths,  and  fome  few  boot 
ed  and  fpurred  to  ride  the  reft. 

Cochran  had  a  rich  father,  the  Earl  of  Dundo- 
nald:   And  he  offered  the  Priefts  5000  1.  to  fave 
his  fon.     They  wanted  a  (lock  of  money  for  ma 
naging  their  defigns :    So  they  interpofed  fo  effec 
tually,  that  the  bargain  was  made.     But,  to  cover 
it,  Cochran  petitioned  the  Council  that  he  might 
be  fent  to  the  King ;  for  he  had  fome  fecrets  of 
great  importance,  which  were  not  fit  to  be  com 
municated  to  any  but  to  the  King  himfelf.     He  was 
upon  that  brought  up  to  London :    And,  after  he 
had  been  for  fome  time  in  private  with  the  King, 
the  matters  he  had  difcovered  were  faid  to  be  of 
iuch  importance,  that  in  confederation  of  that  the 
King  pardoned  him.     It  was  faid,  he  had  difcover 
ed  all  their  negotiations  with  the  Elector  of  Bran 
denburg,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange.     But  this  was 
a  pretence  only  given  out  to  conceal  the  bargain ; 
for  the  Prince  told  me,  he  had  never  once  feen  him. 
The  fecret  of  this  came  to  be  known  foon  after. 

When  Ailoffe  was  brought  up  to  London,  the 
King  examined  him,  but  could  draw  nothing  from 
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him,  but  one  fevere  repartee.  He  being  fallen,  1685. 
and  refuting  to  difcover  any  thing,  the  King  faid  \^Y~^ 
to  him;  Mr.  Ailoffe,  you  know  it  is  in  my  power 
to  pardon  you,  therefore  fay  that  which  may  delerve 
it.  It  was  faid  that  he  anfwered,  that  tho'  it  was 
in  his  power,  yet  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  pardon. 
Fie  was  nephew  to  the  old  Earl  of  Clarendon  by 
marriage  •,  for  AilofTe's  aunt  was  his  fi/ft  wife,  but 
me  had  no  children.  It  was  thought,  that  the  near- 
nefs  of  his  relation  to  the  King's  children  might 
have  moved  him  to  pardon  him,  which  would  have 
been  the  mod  effectual  confutation  of  his  bold  re 
partee:  But  he  differed  with  the  reft. 

Immediately  after  Argile's  execution,  a  Parlia-  A  Parlia 
ment  was  held  in  Scotland.     Upon  King  Charles's  ment  in 
death,  the  Marquis  of  Queenfbury,  foon  after  made  Scotland- 
a  Duke,  and  the  Earl  of  Perth,  came  to  Court. 
The  Duke  of  Queenfbury  told  the  King,  that  if  he 
had  thoughts  of  changisg  the  eftablifhed  religion, 
he  could  not  make  any  one  ilep  with  him  in  that 
matter.     The   King   feemed  to   receive  this  very 
kindly  from  him  •,  and  aflured  him,  he  had  no  fuch 
intention,  but  that  he  would  have  a  Parliament  cal 
led,   to  which  he  fhould  go  his  Commmiflioner, 
and  give  all  polTible  affurances  in  the  matter  of  re 
ligion,  and  get  the  revenue  to  be  fettled,  and  fuch 
other  laws  to  be  pall  as  might  be  necefTary  for  the 
common  fafety.     The  Duke  of  Queenfbury  prefTed 
the  Earl  of  Perth  to  fpeak  in  the  fame  ftrain  to  the 
King.     But,  tho'  he  pretended  to  be  ftill  a  Prote- 
ftant,  yet  he  could  not  prevail  on  him  to  fpeak  .in 
fo  pofttive  a  flile.     I  had  not  then  left  London : 
So  the  Duke  fent  me  word  of  this,  and  feemed  fo 
fully  fatisfied  with  it,   that  he  thought  all  would 
be  fafe.     So  he  prepared  inflructions  by  which  both 
the  revenue  and  the  King's  authority  were  to  be 
carried  very  high.     He  has  often  fmce  that  time 
told  me,  that  the  King  made  thofe  promifes  to  him 
in  fo  frank  and  hearty  a  manner,  that  he  concluded 
it  was  impoffible  for  him  to  be  acting  a  part.  There 
fore 
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1685.  fore-  he  always  believed,  that  the  Priefts  gave  'him 
A-T^>  leave  to  promife  every  thing,  and  that  he  did  it  .ve 
ry  fmcerely;  but  that  afterwards  they  pretended; 
they  had  a  power  to  diffolve  the  obligation  of  all 
oaths  and  promifes ;  fince  nothing  could  be  more 
open  and  free  than  his  way  of  expreffing  himfclf 
was,  tho'  afterwards  he  had  no  fort  of  regard  to 
any  of  the  promifes  he  then  made.  The  Teft  had 
'been  the  King's  own  act  while  he  was  in  Scotland, 
:So  he  thought-,  the  putting  that  on  all  perfons  would 
be  the  'mo  it  acceptable  method,  as  well  as  the  mod 
effectual,  for  fee u ring  the  Protejtant  Religion.  There 
fore  he  propoled  an  inftruction  obliging  all  people 
to  take  the  Teft,  not  only  to  qualify  them  for  pu- 
blick  employments,  but  that  all  thofe  to  whorn 
the  Council -ihouJd  tender  it  mould  be  bound  to 
take  it 'under- the  pain  of  treafon:  And  this  was 
'granted.  He  alfo  projected  many  other  fevere  laws, 
that  left  an  arbitrary  power  in  the  Privy  Council. 
:Arfd,  as  he  was  naturally  violent  and  imperious  in 
his 'own  temper,  fo  he  faw  the  King's  inclinations 
-to  thofe  methods,  and  hoped  to  have  recommend 
ed  hknfelf  effectually,  by  being  inflru mental  in  fet- 
ting  up  an  abfolute  and  defpotick  form  of  govern 
ment.  But  he  found  afterwards  how  he  had  der 
ceived  himfelf,  in  thinking  that  any  thing,  but  the 
delivering  up  his  religion,  could  be  acceptable  long. 
: And  he  law,  after  he  had  prepared  a  cruel  fcheme 
of  government,  other  men  were  entrufted  with  the 
management  of  it :  And  it  had  almoft  proved  fa- 
-tal  to  himfelf. 

Granted        The  Parliament  of  Scotland  fat  not  long.     No 
all  that    opposition  was  made.     The  Duke  of  Queenfbury 
the  King  gave  very  full  affurances  in  the  point  of  religion, 
defiied.     that  the  King  would  never  alter  it,  but  would  main 
tain  it,  as  it  was  eftablifhed  by  law.     And  in  con 
firmation  of  them  he  propofed  •  that  act  enjoining 
the  Teft,  which  was  pad,   and  was  looked  on  as  a 
full  fecurity  •,  tho'  it  was  very  probable,  that  all  the 
ufe  that  the  Council  would  make  of  this  difcretionr- 
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al  power  lodged  with  them,  would  be  only  to  ten 
der  the  Teft  to  thofe  that  might  Temple  it  on  other 
accounts,  but  that  it  would  be  offered  to  none  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  In  return  for  this  the  Par 
liament  gave  the  King  for  life,  all  the  revenue  that 
had  been  given  to  his  brother:  And  with  that  fome 
additional  taxes  were  given. 

Other  fevere  laws  were  alfo  paft.     By  one  of$evere 
thefe  an  Inquifition  was  upon  the  matter  fet  up. 

f         *•  i     r    i        i  r          f  r 

All  perfons  were  required,  under  the  pain  of  treafon, 
to  anfwer  to  all  fuch  questions  as  fhould  be  put  to 
them,  by  the  Privy  Council.  This  put  all  men  un 
der  great  apprehenfions,  fince  upon  this  act  an  In- 
quifition  might  have  been  grafted,  as  loon  as  the 
King  pleafed.  Another  act  was  only  in  one  parti 
cular  cafe :  But  it  was  a  crying  one,  and  fo  deierves 
to  be  remembred. 

When  Carftairs  was  put  to  the  torture,  and  came 
to  capitulate  in  order  to  the  making  a  difcovery,  he 
got  a  promife  from  the  Council,  that  no  ufe  mould 
be  made  of  his  depofition  again  ft  any  perfon  what- 
foever.     Fie  in  his  depofition  laid  fomewhat  that 
brought  Sir  Hugh  Campbell  and  his  fon  under  the 
guilt  of  treafon,  who  had  been  :...:cn  up  in  Lon 
don  two  years  before,   and  were  kept  in  prifon  all 
this  while.     The  Earl  of  Melfort  got  the  prornife 
of  his  eftate,  which  was  about  1000  1.  a  year,  as 
foon  as  he  mould  be  convicted  of  high  treafon.    So 
an  act  was  brought  in,  which  was  to  lad  only  fix 
weeks-,   and  enaded,  that  if  within  that  time  any 
of  the  Privy  Council  would  depofe  that  any  man 
was  proved  to  be  guilty  of  high  treafon,  he  fhould 
upon  fuch  a  proof  be  attainted.     Upon  which,  as 
foon  as  the  act  was  paft,  four  of  the  Privy  Coun 
cil  ftood  up,  and  affirmed  that  the  Campbells  were 
proved  by  Carftairs's  depofition  to  be  guilty.    Upon 
this  both  father  and  fon  were  brought  to  the  bar,  to 
fee  what  they  had  to  fay,  why  the  fentence  Ihould 
not  be  executed.     The  old  Gentleman,  then  near 
eighty,  feeing  the  ruin  of  his  family  was  determin- 
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that  he  was  condemned  in  fo  unufual  a 
manner,  took  courage,  and  laid,  the  opprefnon 
they  had  been  under  had  driven  them  to  defpair^ 
and  made  them  think  how  they  might  fecure  their 
lives  and  fortunes  :  Upon  this  he  went  to  London, 
and  had  fome  meetings  with  Baillie,  and  others: 
That  one  was  fent  to  Scotland  to  hinder  all  riiings : 
That  an  oath  of  fecrecy  was  indeed  offered,  but 
was  never  taken  upon  all  this.  So  it  was  pretend 
ed,  he  had  confeiTed  the  crime,  and  by  a  fhew  of 
mercy  they  were  pardoned:  But  the  Earl  of  Mel- 
fort  pofieiled  himfelf  of  their  eftate.  The  old 
Gentleman  died  foon  after.  And  very  probably 
his  death  was  haftned  by  his  long  and  rigurous.  im- 
priibament,  and  this  unexampled  conclusion  of  it ; 
which  was  fo  univerfally  condemned,  that  when  the 
news  of  it  was  writ  to  foreign  parts,  it  was -not  ea- 
fy  to  make  people  believe  it  pofTible. 

Oatescon-  ^ut  now  ^  &ltm&  °^  tne  Parliament  of  ,'Eng- 
vi&ed  of  land  came  on.  And,  as  a  preparation  to  it,  Gates 
perjury,  was  convided  of  perjury,  upon  the  evidence  cf 
the  witneffes  from  St.  Omar's,  who  had  been  brought 
over  before  to  difcredit  his  teitimony.  Now  Juries 
were  fo  prepared,  as  to  believe  more  eafily  than  for 
merly.  So  he  was  condemned  to  have  his  Prieflly 
habit  taken  from  him,  to  be  a  prifoner  for  life,  to 
be  fct  on  the  pillory  in  all  the  publick  places  of  the 
City,  and  ever  after  that  to  be  fet  on  the  pillory 
four  times  a  year,  and  to  be  whipt  by  the  common 
and  cruel-  hangman  from  Aldgate  to  Newgate  one  day,  and 
\y  whipt.  the  next  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn ;  which  was  exe- 
ciued  with  fo  much  rigour,  that  his  jDack  feemed 
to  be  all  over  flead.  This  was  thought  too  little 
if  he  was  guilty,  and  too  much  if -innocent,  and 
was  illegal  in  all  the  parts  of  it :  For  as  the  fccular 
Court  could  not  order  the  Ecclefiaflical  habit  to  be 
taken  from  him,  fo  to  condemn  a  man  to  a  per 
petual  imprifonment  was  not  in  the  power  of  the 
Court :  And  the  extreme  rigour  of  fuch  whipping 
was  without  a  precedent.  Yet  he,  who  was  an  ori- 
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ginal  in  all  things,  bore  this  with  a  conftancy  that    1685. 
amazed  all  thole  who  faw  it.     So  that  this  treat-  j-XV'NJ 
ment  did  rather  raife  his  reputation,  than  fink  it.  p!j2er~ 

A      i        i          T  .    .         .*.  r        field  k:l!- 

And,  that  I  may  join  things  ot  the  iame  fortc^ 
together,  tho'  they  were  tranfafted  at  fome  diftance 
of  time,  Dangerfield,  another  of  the  witnefles 
in  the  Popifh  plot,  was  alib  found  guilty  of 
perjury,  and  had  the  fame  punifhment.  But  it 
had  a  more  terrible  conclufion}  for  a  brutal  ftudent 
of  the  law,  who  had  no  private  quarrel  with  him, 
but  was  only  tranfported  with  the  heat  of  that  time, 
(truck  him  over  the  head  with  his  cane,  as  he  got 
his  lad  lafh.  This  hit  him  fo  fatally,  that  he  died 
of  it  immediately.  The  perfon  was  apprehended. 
And  the  King  left  him  to  the  law.  And,  tho' 
great  interceflion  was  made  for  him,  the  King  would 
not  interpofe.  So  he  was  hanged  for  it. 

At  laft  the  Parliament  met.     The  King  in  his  A  Parlia- 
fpeech   repeated   that,   which   he   had  laid  to    the  ™ent  in 
Council  upon  his  firft  acceflion  to  the  Throne.    He  En£lalM*% 
told  them,  fome  might  think,  the  keeping  him  low 
would  be  the  fureft  way  to  have  frequent  Parlia 
ments  :    But  they  fliould  find  the  contrary,  that  the 
ufing  him  well  would  be  the  bell  argument  to  per- 
fuade  him  to  meet  them  often.     This  was  put  in 
to  prevent  a  motion,  which  was  a  little  talked  of 
abroad,  but  none  would  venture  on  it  within  doors, 
that  it  was  fafefl  to  grant  the  revenue  only  for  a 
term  of  years. 

The  revenue  was  granted  for  life,  and  every  Grants 
jhing  elfe  that  was  afked,  with  fuch  a  profuilon,  ch"  rf<  'e- 


that  the  Houfe  was  more  forward  to  give,  than™* 
the  King  was  to  afk  :  To  which  the  King  thought 
fit  to  put  a  flop  by  a  mefTage,  intimating  that  he 
defired  no  more  money  that  feUion.  And  yet  this 
forwardnefs  to  give  in  fuch  a  reign,  was  let  ont 
by  Mufgrave  and  others,  who  pretended  after 
wards,  when  money  was  afked  fur  jufb  and  ne- 
VOL.  II.  Y  ccilary 
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1685.   ceflfary  ends,    to   be   frugal    patriots,    and  to   be 
v^v^  careful  managers  of  the  publick   treafure. 
Andjrutts      j\^s  for  religion,   fome  began  to  propofe  a  new 
Kind's      anc^   firmer  fecurity  to  it.     But  all  the  Courtiers 
proroiie.    run  out  into  eloquent  harangues  on   that  fuBjecl : 
And  preffed  a  vote,    that  they  took  the  King's 
word  in  that  matter,  and  would  truft  to  it ;   and 
that  this  mould  be  fignified  in  an  addrefs  to  him. 
This  would  bind  the  King  in  point  of  honour, 
and  gain  his  heart  fo  entirely,  that  it  would  be  a 
tie  above  all  laws  whatfoever.     And  the  tide  run 
fo  ftrong  that  way,  that  the  Houfe  went  into  it 
without  oppofttion. 

The  Lord  P'rellon,  who  had  been  for  fome 
years  Envoy  in  France,  was  brought  over,  and  fet 
up  to  be  a  manager  in  the  ; Houfe  of  Commons. 
He  told  them,  the  reputation  of  the  Nation  was 
beginning  to  rife  very  high  all  Europe  over,  un 
der  a  Prince  whole  name  fpread  terror  every 
where  :  And  if  this  was  confirmed  by  the  entire 
confidence  oi  his  Parliament, -*  even  in  the  tender- 
efl  matters,  it  would  give  fuch  a  turn  to  the  af 
fairs  of  Europe,  that  England  would  again  hold 
the  balance,  and  their  King  would  be  the  arbiter, 
of  Europe.  This  was  feconded  by  all  the  Court 
flatterers.  So  in  their  addrefs  to  the  King,  thank 
ing  him  for  his  fpeech,  they  told  him,  they  truft- 
ed  to  him  fo  entirely,  that  they  relied  on  his  word, 
and  thought  themfelves  and  their  religion  fafe, 
fince  he  had  prom i fed  it  to  them. 

When  this  was  fettled,  the  petitions  concern 
ing  the  elections  were  prefented.  Upon  thofe 
Seimour  fpoke  very  high,  and  with  much  weight. 
He  faid,  the  complaints  of  the  irregularities  in 
elections  were  fo  great,  that  many  doubted  whe 
ther  this  was  a  true  representative  of  the  Nation, 
or  not.  He  faid,  little  equity  was  expected  upon 
petitions,  where  fo  many  were  too  guilty  to  judge 
juftly  and  impartially.  He  faid,  it  concerned  them 

to 
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to  look  to  thefe  :     For  if  the  Nation  faw  no  juf-  .1685. 
tice  was  to  be  expected  from  them,  other  methods   wv*^ 
would  be   found,   in  which  they  might  come  to 
fuller  that  juftice  which  they  would  not  do.     He 
was  a  haughty  man,   and  would  not  communicate 
his  defign  in  making  this  motion  to  any:    So  all 
were,  furprifed  with  it,  but  none  fe.conded  it.    This  , 
had  no  effect,  not  fo  much  as  to  draw  on  a  debate. 

The  Courtiers  were  projecting  .many  laws  to  The  p^ 
ruin  all  who  oppoied  their  defigns.  The  mod  im-  ijamenc 
portant  of  thefe  was  an  act  declaring  treafons  dur-  was  vio- 
ing  that  reign,  by  which  words  were  to  be  made!enc> 
treafon.  And  the  claufe  was  fo  drawn,  that  any 
thing  laid  to  difparage  the  King's  perfon  or  go 
vernment  was  made  treafon;  within, which  every 
thing  laid  to  the  difhonour  of  -the  King's  religion 
would  have  been  comprehended,  as  Judges  and' 
Juries  were  then  modelled.  This  was  chiefly  op- 
poled  by  Serjeant  Maynard,  who  in  a  very  grave 
fpecch  laid  open  the  inconvenience  of  making 
words  treafon  :  They  were  often  ill  heard  and  ill 
undcrftood,  and  were  apt  to  be  mifrecked  by  a 
very  fmall  variation :  Men  in  paflion  or  in  drink 
might  fay  things  they  never  intended  :  Therefore 
he  hoped  they  would  keep  to  the  law  of  the  twen 
ty,  fifth  of  Edward  the  third,  by  which  an  overt- 
act  was  made  the  necefTary  proof  of  ill  intentions. 
And  when  others  infilled,  that  "  out  of  the  abun 
dance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  fpake,".  he  brought 
the  inflance  of  our  Saviour's  words,  cc  Deilroy  this 
Temple  ;"  and  (hewed  how  near  Ci  the  Temple"  was 
to  "  this  Temple,"  pronouncing  it  in  Syraick,  fo 
that  the  difference  was  almoft  imperceptible.  There 
,  was  nothing  more  innocent  than  thefe  words,  as 
lour  Saviour  meant,  and  fpoke  them  :  But  nothing 
war,  more  criminal  ehan  the  fetting  on  a  multitude 
to  deftroy  the  Temple.  This  made  fome  impref-' 
fion  at  that  time.  But  if  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
.rlfii  landing  had  not  brought  the  feffion  to*  an 
Y  2  early 
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1685,   early  conclufion,  that,  and  every  thing  elfe  which 
C/*VNJ  the  officious  Courtiers  were  projecting,  would  have 
certainly  pad. 

The  moft  important  bufinefs  that  was  before 
l^onis       t^ie  ^oufe  °f  Lords  was  the  reverfing  the  attain- 
were  more  der  of  the  Lord  Stafford.     It  was  faid  for  it,  that 
cautious,    the  witneffes  were  now  convicled  of  perjury,  and 
therefore     the    reftoring    the    blood    that    was 
tainted  by  their  evidence  was  a  juft  reparation. 
The  proceedings  in  the  matter' of  the  Popifh  plot 
were  chiefly  founded  on  Oates's  difcovery,  which 
was    now   judged    to  be    a  thread  of   perjury. 
This  ftuck  with  the  Lords,   and  would  not  go 
down.     Yet  they  did  juftice  both  to  the  Popifh 
Lords  then  in  the  Tower,   and  to  the  Earl  of 
Danby,   who  moved  the  Houfe  of  Lords,   that 
they  might  either  be  brought  to  their  trial,  or  be 
let  at  liberty.     This  was  fent  by  the  Lords  to  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  who  returned  anfwer,  that 
they  did  not  think  fit  to  infifl  on  the  impeach 
ments.     So   upon  that  they  were   difcharged  of 
them,   and  fet  at  liberty.     Yet,  tho'  both  Houfes 
agreed  in  this  of  profecuting  the  Popifh  plot  no 
further,   the  Lords  had  no  mind  to  reverfe  and 
condemn  paft  proceedings. 

The  But  while  all  theie  things  were  in  agitation, 

Duke  of   the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  landing  brought  the  ief- 

fion  to  a  conclufion.     As  foon  as  Lord  Argile 

landed  at  &iled  for  Scotland,   he  fet  about  his  defign  with 

.Liiwe.       as   much   hafte   as    was    poffible.       Arms    were 

J3uught,    and  a  ihip  was  freighted  for  Bilbao  in 

Spain.     1  he  Duke  of  Monmouth  pawned  all  his 

jewels :    But  theie  could  not  raife  much :    And  no 

Yndijey  was  lent  him  out  of  England.     So  he  was 

hurried  into  an  ill  dcfigned  invafion.     The  whole 

company    confided    but  of    eighty    two   perfons. 

They  were  all  faithful  to  one  another.     But  fome 

ipies,  whom  Shckon  the  new  Envoy  fet  on  work, 

fent  him  the  notice  of  a  fufpecled  fhip  failing  out 

of  Am  Her  dam  with  arms.     Shelton  neither  un- 

derflood 
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derftood  the  laws  of  Holland,  nor  advifed  with 
thofe  who  did  :  Otherwite  he  would  have  carried 
with  him  an  order  from  the  Admiralty  of  Holland, 
that  fat  at  the  Hague,  to  be  made  ufe  of  as  the 
occafion  fhould  require.  When  he  came  to  Am- 
flerdam,  and  applied  himfelf  to  the  Magiftrates 
there,  defiring  them  to  Hop  and  fearch  the  fhip  that 
he  named,  they  found  the  fhip  was  already  failed 
out  of  their  port,  and  their  jurifdiction  went  no 
further.  So  he  was  forced  to  fend  to  the  Admi 
ralty  at  the  Hague.  But  thofe  on  board,  hearing 
what  he  was  come  for,  made  all  poflible  hade. 
And  the  wind  favouring  them,  they  got  out  of  the 
Texel,  before  the  order  defired  could  be  brought 
from  the  Hague. 

After  a  profperous  courfe,  the  Duke  landed  at 
Lime  in  Dorfetihire  :  And  he  with  his  fmall  com 
pany  came  afhore  with  fome  order,  but  with  too 
much  day  light,  which  difcovered  how  few  they 
were. 

The  alarm  was  brought  hot  to  London  :  Where,  An  Aft  of 
upon  the  general  report  and  belief  of  the  thing  an  act  Attainder 
of  Attainder  pad  both  Monies  in  one  day ;   fome 
fmall  oppofition  being  made  by  the  Earl  of  Angle- 
fey,  becaufe  the  evidence  did  not  feem  clear  enough 
for  fo  fevere  a  fentence,  which  was  grounded  on  the 
notoriety  of  the  thing.     The  fum  of  5000  1.  was 
fet  on  his  head.     And  with  that  the  feffion  of  Par 
liament  ended ;   which  was  no  fmall  happinefs  to 
the  Nation,  fuch  a  body  of  men  being  difmifled 
with  doing  fo  little  hurt.     The  Duke   of  Mon- 
mouth's  Manifefto  was  long,  and  ill  penned:    Full 
of  much  black  and  dull   malice.     It  was  plainly 
Fergufon's  ftile,  which  was  both  tedious  and  ful- 
fome.     It  charged  the  King  with  the  burning  of 
London,  the  Popifh  plot,  Godfrey's  murder,  and 
the  Earl  of  Efiex's  death :    And  to  crown  all,  it 
was  pretended,    that  the  late  King  was  poifoned  by 
his  orders  :    It  was  fet  forth,  that  the  King's  religi- 
qn  rpade  him  incapable  of  the  Crown ;    that  three 
Y  3  fob* 
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1 6.85.  :  fubfcquent  Houies  of  Commons  had  votecl  his  £$> 
v-v^-»  clufion  :  The  taking  away  the  old  Charters,  and  all 
the  hard  things  done  in  the  laft  reign,  were  laid  to 
his  charge :  The  elections  of  the  prelcnt  Parlia 
ment  were  alfo  let  forth  very  odiouily,  with  great  in^ 
decency  of  ftile :  The  Nation  was  alfo  appealed  to, 
when  met  in  a  free  Parliament,  to  judge  of  the 
Duke's  own  pretenfions :  And  all  fort  of  liberty, 
both  in  temporals  and  fpirituals,  was  promiled  to 
perfcns  of  all  perfuafions. 

A  rabble  ,  Upon  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  landing,  many 
came  and  of  the '  country  people  came  in  to  join  him,  but  ve 
ry  few  of  the  Gentry  He  haclquickly  men  enough 
alpout  him  to  life  all  his  arms.  The  Duke  of  Al- 
bcmarle,  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Devonshire,  was 
lent  clown  to  raife  the  Militia,  and  with  them  to 
make  head  againft  him.  But  their  ill  affe&ion  -ap 
peared  very-  evidently :  Many  deferted,  and  ail 
were  cold  in  the  fervice.  The  Duke  of  Monmouth 
had  the  whole  country  open  to  him  for  almoil  a 
fortnight,  during  which  time  he  was  very  diligent 
in  training  and  animating  his  men.  His  own  be 
haviour  was  fo  gentle  and  obliging,  that  he  was 
mailer  of  all  their  hearts,  as  much  as  was  pofTible. 
But  he  quickly  found,  what  it  was  to  be  at  the 
head  pi"  undifciplined  men,  that  knew  nothing  of 
war,  and  that  were  not  to  be  nfed  with'  rigour. 
Soon  after  their  landing,  Lord  Grey  'was  fen  t  out 
I  ord  w^h  a  frnall  party.  He  law  a  few  of  the  Militia, 
G.ey's  and. he. ran  for  it :  But  his  men  flood,  and  the  Mi- 
vowar-  jjtia  ran  from  them.  Lord  Grey  brought  a  falfe 
alarm,  that  was  foon  found  to  be  fo  :  For  the  men 
whom  their  leader  had  abandoned  came  back  in 
good  prder.  The  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  ftruck 
with  this,  when  he  found  that  the  perfon  on  whom 
he  depended  mod,  and  for  whom  he  defigned  the 
command  of  the  horfe,  had  already  made  himfelf 
infamous  by  his  cowrardife.  Fie  intended  to  join 
Petcher  with  him  in  that  command.  But  an  un 
happy  accident  made-it  not  convenient  to  keep  him 
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longer  about  him.  He  fent  him  out  on  another 
'  party  :  And  he,  not  being  yet  furniihed  with  a 
horfca  took  the  horfe  oi  one  who  had  brought  in 
a  great  body  of  men  from  T::unton.  He  was  not 
in  the  way  :  So  Fletcher,  not  feeing  him  to  aik 
his  leave,  thought  that  all  things  were  to  be  in 
comrnon :  among  them,  that  could  advance  the 
fervicc.  After  Fletcher  had  rid  about,  as  he  war, 
ordered,  as  he  returned,  the.  owner  of  the  horfe  he 
rode  on,  who  was  a  rough  and  ill-bred  man,  re 
proached  him  in  very  injurious  terms,  for  taking 
out  his  horfe  without  his  leave.  Fletcher  bore  this 
longer  than  could  have  been  expected  from  one  oi 
his  impetuous  temper.  But  the  other  perfifted  in 
giving  him  foul  language,  and  offered  a  fwitch  or 
a  cane  :  Upon  which  he  difcharged  his  piftol  at 
him,  and  fatally  ihot  him  dead.  Fie  went  and 
gave  die  Duke  of  Monmouth  an  account  of  this, 
who  faw  it  was  impoflible  to  keep  him  longer  about 
him,  without  difgufting  and  lofmg  the  country 
people,  who  were  coming  in  a  body  to  demand 
juflice.  So  he  adviled  him  to  go  aboard  the  fliip, 
and  to  fail  on  to  Spain,  whither  Hie  was  bound. 
By  this  means  he  was  p refer ved  for  that  time. 

Fergufon  ran  among  the  people  with  all  the  fury 
of  an  enraged  man,  that  affected  to  pafs  for  an 
enthufiail,  tho'  all  his  performances  that  way  were 
forced  and  dry.  The  Duke  of  Monmouth'a  great 
error  was,  that  he  did  not  in  the  firflheat  venture 
on  fome  hardy  action,  and  then  march  either  to 
Exeter  or  Briftol  •,  where,  as  he  would  have  found 
much  wealth,  fo  he  would  have  gained  fome  repu 
tation  by  it.  But  he  lingred  in  exercifing  his  men, 
and  ftaid  too  long  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lime. 

By  this  means  the  King  had  time  both  to  bring 
troops  out  of  Scotland,  after  Argile  was  taken, 
and  to  fend  to  Flolland  for  the  Englifh  and  Scotch 
Regiments  that  were  in  the  fervice  of  the  States  ; 
which  th-  Prince  fent  over  very  readily,  and  offered 
his  own  perfon,  and  a  greater  forcea  if  it  was  ne- 
Y  4  cejfary, 
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1685.  cefiary.  The  King  received  this  with  great  ex- 
v-^vx->  prefiions  of  acknowledgment  and  kindnefs.  It  was 
Very  vifible,  that  he  was  much  didradted  in  his 
thoughts,  and  that  what  appearance  of  courage 
foev.er  he  might  put  on,  he  was  inwardly  full  of 
apprehenfions  and  fears.  He  durd  not  accept  of 
the  offer  of  affiftance,  that  the  French  made  him  : 
For  by  that  he  would  have  loft  the  hearts  of  the 
Englifh  Nation.  And  he  had  no  mind  to  be  much 
obliged  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  or  to  let  him  into 
his  counfels  or  affairs.  Prince  George  committed 
a  great  error  in  not  afking  the  command  of  the 
Army  :  For  the  command,  how  much  foever  he 
might  have  been  bound  to  the  counfels  of  others, 
would  have  given  him  fome  luftre;  whereas  his 
flaying  at  home  in  Rich  time  of  danger  brought 
him  under  much  neglecl. 

The  Earl  The  King  could  not  choofe  worfe  than  he  did, 
of  Fever  when  he  gave  the  command  to  the  Earl  of  Fever- 
imd^°n;~  mam,  who  was  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  and  nephew 
the  King's to  Mr.  ^e  Turenne.  Both  his  brothers  changing 
religion,  tho'  he  continued  dill  a  Protedant,  made 
that  his  religion  was  not  much  truded  to.  He  was 
an  honed,  brave,  and  good  natured  man,  but 
weak  to  a  degree  not  eafy  to  be  conceived.  And 
he  conducted  matters  fo  ill,  that  every  dep  he  made 
was  like  to  prove  fatal  to  the  King's  fervice.  He 
had  no  parties  abroad.  He  got  no  intelligence  : 
And  was  almoft  furprifed,  and  like  to  be  defeated, 
when  he  feemed  to  be  under  no  apprehenfion,  but 
was  abed  without  any  care  or  order.  So  that,  if 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  had  got  but  a  very  frnall 
number  pf  Soldiers  about  him,  the  King's  affairs 
would  have  fallen  into  great  diforder. 

The  Duke  of  Monmouth  had  almod  furprifed 
Lord  Feverfham,  and  all  about  him,  while  they 
were  abed.  He  got  in  between  two  bodies,  into 
which  the  Army  lay  divided.  He  now  faw  his 
error  in  lingering  fo  long.  He  began -to  want 
•^read,  and  ta  be  fo  draitned,  that,  there  was  a  ne- 

<:effity 
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cefiity  of  pufhing  for  a  fpeedy  decifion.     He  was 
fo  mifled  in  his  march,  that  he  loft  an  hour's  time : 
And  when  he.  came  near  the  Army,  there  was  an 
inconfiderable  ditch,  in  the  pacing  which  he  loll 
fo  much  more  time,  that  the  officers  had  leifure  to 
rife  and  be  drefTed,  now  they  had  the  alarm.  And 
they  put  themfelves  in  order.     Yet  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth's  foot  flood  longer,  and  fought  better 
than  could  have  been  expedted ;  efpecially,  when 
the  fmall  body  of  horfe   they  had,  ran   upon   the 
firft  charge,  the  blame  of  which  was  caft  on  Lord 
Grey.     The  foot  being  thus  forfaken,  and  galled 
by  the   cannon,  did  run  at  laft.     About  a  thou- 
fand  of  them  were  killed  on  the  fpot :  And  fifteen 
hundred   were   taken   prifoners.     Their   numbers 
when  fuileft  were  between  five  and  fix  thoufand. 
The  Duke  of  Monmouth  left  the  field  too  foon  for  The  Duke 
a  man  of  courage,  who  had  fuch  high  pretenfions  : 
For  a  few  days  before  he  had  fuffered  himfelf  to  be 
called  King,  which  did  him  no  fervice,  even  among 
thofe  that  followed  him.     He  rode  towards  Dor- 
fetfhire :  And  when  his  horfe  could  carry  him  no 
further,  he  changed  clothes  with  a  fhepherd,    and 
went  as  far  as  his  legs  could  carry  him,  being  ac 
companied  only  with  a  German,   whom   he   had 
brought  over  with  him.     At  laft  when  he  could 
go  no  further,  he  lay  down  in  a  field  where  there 
was  hay  and  ftraw,  with  which  they  covered  them 
felves,  fo  that  they  hoped  to  lie  there  unfeen  till 
night.     Parties  went  out  on  all  hands  to  take  pri 
foners.     The   fhepherd   was   found   by  the  Lord 
Lumley  in  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  clothes.    So 
this  put  them  on  his  track,  and  having  fome  dogs 
with  them  they  followed  the  fcent,  and  came  to 
the  place  where  the  German  was    firft  difcovered. 
And  he   immediately  pointed  to  the  place  where 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  lay.     So  he  was  taken  in  An(j  u. 
£  very  indecent  drefs  and  pofture.  ken. 

His  body  was  quite   funk   with   fatigue  :  And 
his  mind  was  now  fo  low,  that  he  begged  his  life 

I  jn 
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1685.  in  a  manner  that  agreed  ill  with  the  courage  of  the 
*-*-¥•*•*>  former  parts  of  it.  He  called  for  pen,  ink,  and 
paper  \  and  wrote  to  the.  Earl  of  Fever  mam,  and 
both  to  the  Queen,  and  the  Queen  Dowager,  to 
intercede  with  the  King  for  his  life.  The  King's 
temper,  as  well  as  his  intereft,  made  it  fo  impolTible 
to  hope  for  that,  that  it  fhewed  a  great  meannefs 
in  him  to  aik  it,  in  fuch  terms  as  he  ufed  in  his 
letters.  He  was  carried  up  to  Whitehall;  where 
the  King  examined  him  in  perfon,  which  was 
thought  very  indecent,  fmce  he,  was  refolded  not 
to  pardon  him.  He  made  new  and  unbecoming 
fubmifiions,  and  infmuated  a  readineis  to  change 
his  religion :  For  he  faid,  the  King  knew  what 
his  firft  education  was  in  religion.  There  were 
no  difcoveries  to  be  got  from  him  -,  for  the  attempt 
.„  "was  too  ram  to  be  well  concerted,  or  to  be  fo  deep 
laid  that  many  were  involved  in  the  gsilt  of  it. 
He  was  examined  on  Monday,  and  orders  were 
given  for  his  execution  on  Wednelday. 
Soon  after  "  Turner  and  Ken,  -the  Bifhops  of  Ely  and  of 
executed,  g^  ^  Weils,  were  ordered  to  wait  on  him. 
But  he  called  for  Dr.  Tennifon.  The  Bimpps 
fludied  to  convince  him  of  the  fin  of  rebellion. 
He  anfwered,  he  was  forry  for  the •  Wood  that  was 
ihed  in  it  :  But  he  did  not  feem  to  repent  of  the 
defign.  Yet  he  confefTed  that  his  Father  had 
often  told  him,  that  there  was  no  truth  in  the  re 
ports  of  his  having  married  his  Mother.  This  he 
fet  under  his  hand,  probably  for  his  chiidrens  fake, 
who  were  then  prisoners  in  the  Tower,  that  fo 
they  might  not  be  ill  ufed  on  his  account.  He 
Ihe-wed  a  great  neglect  of  his  Duchefs.  An$ 
her  refentments  for  his  courfe  of  life  with  the 
Lady  Wentworth  wrought  fo  much  on  her,  that, 
tho'  he  defired  to  fpeak  privately  with  her,  me 
would  have  witneffes  to  hear  all  that  paft,  to 
juftify  her  felf,  and  to  preferve  her  family.  They 
parted  very  coldly.  He  only  recommended  to  her 
the  breeding  their  children  in  the  Proteftant  Re.- 

ligion; 
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ligion.  •  The  Bifhops  continued  ftill  to  prefs  on  1685. 
him  a  deep  fenfe  of  the  fan  of  rebellion-,  at  which  <VV>-» 
he  grew  fo  uneafy,  that  he  defired  them  to  fpeak 
to  him  of  other  matters.  .  They  next  charged  him 
with  the;  fin  of  living  with  the  Lady  Wentworth 
as  he  had  done.  In  that  he  juftified  himfelf  :  He 
had  married  his  Duchefs  too  young  to  give  a  true  I 
confent :  He  faid,  that  Lady  was  a  pious  worthy- 
woman,  and  that  he  had  never  lived  ib  well  in  all 
refpects,  as  fince  /his  engagements  with  her.  All 
the  pains  they  tock' to  convince  him  of  the  unlaw- 
fulnefs  of  that  courfe  of  life  had  no  effec"b.  They 
did  certainly  very  well  in  difcharging  their  con- 
fciences,  and  fpeaking  fo  plainly  to  him.  But 
they  did  very  ill  to  talk  fo  much  of  this  matter, 
and  to  make  it  fo  publick  as  they  did  ;  for  divines 
ought  not  to  repeat  what  they  fay  to  dying  peni 
tents,  no  more  than  what  the  'penitents  fay  to 
them.  By  this  means  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  had 
little  fatisfaction  in  them,  and  they  had -as  little  in 
him. 

Pie  was  much  better  pleafed  with  Dr.  Tennifon, 
who  did  very  plainly  fpeak  to  him,  with  relation 
to  his  publick  actings,  and  to  his  courfe  of  life: 
But  he  did  it  in  a  fofter  and  lefs  peremptory  man 
ner.  And  having  faid  all  that  he  thought  proper,  | 
he  left  thofe  points,  in  which  he  faw  he  could  not. 
convince ;him,  to  his  own  confcience,  and  turned  • 
to  other  things  fit  to  be  laid  before  a  dying  man- 
The  Duke  begged  one  day  more  of  life  with  inch 
repeated  earneftnefs,  that  as  the  King  was  much 
blamed  for  denying  fo  finall  a  favour,  fo  it  gave 
occafion  to  others  to  believe,  that  he  had  fome 
hope  from  aftrologers,  that,  if  he  out-lived  that 
day,  he  might  have  a  better  fate.  As  long  as  he 
fancied  there  was  any  hope,  he  was  too  much  un- 
fettled  in  his  mind  to  be  capable  of  any  thing. 

But  when  he  faw  all  was  to  no  purpofe,  and  that  He  died 
he  muft  die,  he  complained  a  little  that  his  death  vvirh  Sreat 
hurried  on  fo  tail.     But  all  on  the  fudden  he  c' 

came 
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came  into  a  compofure  of  mind,  that  furprized 
thofe  that  faw  it.  There  was  no  affedtation  in  it. 
His  whole  behaviour  was  eafy  and  calm,  not  with 
out  a  decent  cheerfulnefs.  He  prayed  God  to 
forgive  all  his  fins,  unknown  as  well  as  known. 
He  feemed  confident  of  the  mercies  of  God,  and 
that  he  was  going  to  be  happy  with  him.  And  he 
went  to  the  place  of  execution  on  Tower-hill  with 
an  air  of  undifturbed  courage,  that  was  grave  and 
compofed.  He  faid  little  there ;  only  that  he  was 
forry  for  the  blood  that  was  fried  :  But  he  had  ever 
meant  well  to  the  Nation.  When  he  faw  the  axe, 
he  touched  it,  and  faid,  it  was  not  fharp  enough. 
He  gave  the  Hangman  but  half  the  reward  he  in 
tended  ;  and  faid,  if  he  cut  off  his  head  cleverly, 
and  not  fo  butcherly  as  he  did  the  Lord  Rufiel's,  his 
man  would  give  him  the  reft.  The  executioner  was 
in  great  diibrder,  trembling  all  over  :  So  he  gave 
him  two  or  three  ftrokes  without  being  able  to  finifh 
the  matter,  and  then  flung  the  axe  out  of  his 
hand.  But  the  Sheriff  forced  him  to  take  it  up  : 
And  at  three  or  four  more  flrokcs  he  fevered  his 
head  from  his  body  :  And  both  were  prefently  bu 
rred  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Tower.  Thus  lived  and 
died  this  unfortunate  young  man.  He  had  feveral 
good  qualities  in  him,  and  fome  that  were  as  bad. 
He  was  foft  and  gentle  even  to  excefs,  and  too 
eafy  to  thofe  who  had  credit  with  him.  He  was 
both  fincere  and  good-natured,  and  underflood 
war  well.  But  he  was  too  much  given  to  pleafure 
and  to  favourites. 

Lord  The  Lord  Grey  it  was  thought  would  go  next. 

Grey  par-  gut  he  had  a  great  eftate  that  by  his  death  was  to 
doned.  gQ  Qver  to  fos  brother<  So  the  Court  refolved  to 
preferve  him,  till  he  fhould  be  brought  to  com 
pound  for  his  life.  The  Earl  of  Rochefler  had 
16000 1.  of  him,  Others  had  fmaller  fhares.  He 
was  likewife  obliged  to  tell  all  he  knew,  and  to  be 
a  witnefs  in  order  to  the  conviction  of  others,  but 
with  thi§  afTura^ee,  that  riq  bpdy  fhoyld  die  yppn 
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his  evidence.  So  the  Lord  Brandon,  fon  to  the 
Earl  of  Macclesfield,  was  convicted  by  his  and 
fome  other  evidence.  Mr.  Hambden  was  alfo 
brought  on  his  trial.  And  he  was  told,  that  he 
muft  expect  no  favour  unlefs  he  would  plead 
guilty.  And  he,  knowing  that  legal  evidence 
would  be  brought  againft  him,  fubmitted  to  this  ; 
and  begged  his  life  with  a  meannefs,  of  which  he 
himfelf  was  fo  alhamed  afterwards,  that  it  gave 
his  fpirits  a  depreflion  and  diforder  that  he  could 
never  quite  mailer.  And  that  had  a  terrible  con- 
clufion  5  for  about  ten  years  after  he  cut  his  own 
throat. 

The  King  was  now  as  fuccefsful  as  his  own  heart  The  King 
could  wifh.  He  had  held  a  feffion  of  Parliament  in  *'*«  lifted 
both  Kingdoms,  that  had  fettled  his  revenue  :  And  UP 
now  too  ill  prepar'd  and  ill  managed  rebellions  had 
fo  broken  all  the  party  that  was  againft  him,  that 
he  feemed  fecure  in  his  Throne,  and  above  the 
power  of  all  his  enemies.  And  certainly  a  reign, 
that  was  now  fo  beyond  expectation  fuccefsful  in 
its  firft  fix  months  feemed  fo  well  fettled,  that  no 
ordinary  mifmanagement  could  have  fpoiled  fuch 
beginnings.  If  the  King  had  ordered  a  fpeedy 
execution  of  fuch  perfons,  as  were  fit  to  be  made 
publick  examples,  and  had  upon  that  granted  a 
general  indemnity,  and  if  he  had  but  covered  his 
intentions  till  he  had  got  thro'  another  feffion  of 
Parliament,  it  is  not  eafy  to  imagine,  with  what 
advantage,  he  might  then  have  opened  and  pur- 
fued  his  defigns. 

But  his  own  temper,  and  the  fury  of  fome  of  But  it  had 
his  Minifters,  and  the  maxims  of  his  Priefts,  who  an  11  effect 
were  become  enrhufiafbicai  upon  this  fuccefs,  and  on  his 
fancied  that  nothing  could  now  (land  before  him  :  ai 
All  thefe  concurred  to  make  him  lofe  advantages, 
that  were  never  to  be  recovered  :  For  the  ihews  of 
mercy,  that  were  afterwards  put  on,  were  looked 
on  as  an  after-game,  to  retrieve  that  which  was  now 
loft.  The  Army  was  kept  for  fame  time  in  the 
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Weilern  Counties,  where  b©th  officers  and  foldier3 
lived  as   in   an  enemy's  country,  and  treated  all, 
that  were  believed  to  be  ill  affected  to  the  King, 
with  great  rudenefs  and  violence. 

G;eat  Kirk,  who  had  commanded  long  in  Tangier, 

cruekus    was  become  fo  favage  by  the  ne&hbourhooa  of 

Commit-          1         TV /r  i  iri  '       r 

ted  by  his  l^e  Moors  there,  that  lome  days  after  the  battle 
loldiers.  he  ordered  federal  of  the  prifoners  to  be  hanged 
up  at  Taunton,  without  fo  much  as  the  form  of 
lav/,  he  and  his  company  looking  on  from  an  en 
tertainment  they  were  at.  At  every  new  health 
another  prifoner  was  hanged  up.  And  they  were 
fo  brutal,  that  obferving  the  making  of  the  legs, 
of  thole  whom  they  hanged,  it  was  faid  among 
them,  they  W7ere  dancing  ;  and  upon  that  mufick 
was  called  for.  This  was  .both  fo  illegal,  and  fo 
inhuman,  that  it  might  have  been  expected  that 
fome  notice  would  have  been  taken  of  it.  But 
Kirk  was  only  chid  for  it.  And  it  was  faid,  that 
he  had  a  particular  order  for  fome  military  execu 
tions  :  So  that  he  could  only  be  chid  for  the  man 
ner  of  it. 

And  But,  as  if  this  had  been  nothing,  Jefferies  was 

much  £nt  t[ie  \Yeftern  Circuit  to  try  the  prifoners.  His 
feft^g,/*'  behaviour  was  beyond  any  thing  that  was  ever 
heard  of  in  a  civilized  Nation.  He  was  perpetu 
ally  either  drunk,  or  in  a  rage,  liker  a  fury  than 
the  zeal  oi  a  Judge.  He  required  the  prifoners 
to  plead  guilty.  And  in  that  cafe  he  gave  them 
fome  hope  of  favour,  if  they  gave  him  no  trou 
ble  :  Otherwife  he  told  them  he  would  execute  the 
letter  of  the  law  upon  them  in  its  utmofl  fe verity. 
This  made  many  plead  guilty,  who  had  a  great 
defence  in  law.  But  he  mewed  no  mercy.  He 
ordered  a  great  many  to  be  hanged  up  immediately, 
without  allowing  them  a  minute's  time  to  fay  their 
prayers.  He  hanged,  in  fevera!  places,  about  fix 
hundred  perfons,  The  greateil  part  of  thefe  were 
of  the  meaner  fort,  and  of  no  diflinclion.  The 
impieties  with  \vhich  he  treated  them,  and  his  be 
haviour 
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hayiour  towards  feme  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry, 
that  were  well  affecled,  but  came  and  pleaded  in 
favour  or'  fome  prilbncrs,  would  have  amazed  one, 
'if  done  by  a  Kafhaw  in  Turkey.  England  had 
never  known  any  thing  like  it.  The  instances  are 
too  many  to  be  reckoned  up. 

But  that  which  brought  all  his  excefles   to  be  With  ' 
imputed  to  the  King   himfelf,  and  to  the  orders  _:ilich  the 
given  by  him,  was,  that  the  King  had  a  particu-  '^  J™* 
lar  account  of  all  his  proceedings  writ  to  him  every  j-ea. 
day.     And   he  took  pleafure  to  relate  them  in  the 
drawing  room   to  foreign  Miniilers,  and   at    his 
table,  calling  it  Jefferies's  campaign  :  Speaking  of 
all  he  had  done  in  a  flile,  that  neither  became  the 
Majefty,  nor  the  mercifulnefs,  of  a  great  Prince. 
Dykfield  was  at  that  time  in   England,  one  of  the 
EmbafTadors  whom  the  States  had  fent  over  to 
congratulate  the  King's  coming  to  the  Crown.  He 
told  me,  that  the  King  talked   fo  often  of  thefe 
things  in  his  hearing,  that  he  wondered  to  fee  him 
break  out  in  thefe  indecencies.  And  upon  Jefferies's 
coming  back,  he  was  created  a  Baron,  and  Peer  of 
England :  A  dignity  which,  t>ho'  anciently  fome 
Judges  were  raifed  to  it,  yet  in  -thefe  latter  ages,  as 
there  was  no  example  of  it,  fo  it  was  thought  in- 
confiftent  with  the  character  of  a  Judge. 

Two  executions  were  of  fuch  an  extraordinary  ~, 

,         t  /  The  exe- 

nature,  that  they  delerve  a  more  particular  recital,  cations  of 

The  King  apprehended  that  many  of  the  prifoners  iwj  wo- 
had  got  into  ^London,  and  were  concealed  there.  men* 
So  he  faid,    thofe  who  concealed  them  were  the 
woril  fort  of  traitors,  who  endeavoured  to  preferve 
"  fuch  perfons  to  a  better  time.     He  had  likewife  a 
great  mind  to  find  out  any  among  the  rich  merchants, 
who  might  afford  great  compo.fitions  to  fave  their 
lives :  For  tho'  there  was  much  blood  fhed,  there 
was  little  booty  got:  to  reward  thofe  who  had  ferved. 
'  Upon  this  the  King  declared $    he  would   foonei 
pardon  the  rebels,  than  thofe  who  harboured  them. 
There  was  in  London  one  Gaunt,  a  woman  that 
an  Anabaptift,  who  fpent  a  great  part  of  her 
3  lire 
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life  in  acts  of  charity,  vifiting  the  jayles,  and  look 
ing  alter  the  poor  of  what  perfuafion  foever  they 
were.     One  of  the  rebels  found  her  out,  and  fhe 
harboured  him  in  her  houfe  -,  and  was  looking  fqr 
an  occafion  of  fending  him  out  of  the  Kingdom. 
He  went  about  in  the  night,  and  came  to  hear 
what  the  King  had  faicl.     So  he,  by  an  unheard  of 
bafenefs,  went  and  delivered  himfelf,  and  accufed 
her  that  harboured  him.     She  was  feized  on,  and 
tried.      There  was  no  witnefs  to  prove  that  fhe 
knew  that  the  perfon  fhe  harboured  was  a  rebel, 
but  he  himfelf :    Her  maid  witnefled  only,   that 
he  was   entertained  at  her  houfe.      But  tho'  the 
crime  was  her  harbouring  a  traitor,  and  was  proved 
only    by  this   infamous   witnefs,    yet  the   Judge 
charged  the  Jury  to  bring  her  in  guilty,  pretend 
ing  that  the  maid  was  a  fecond  witnefs,  tho'  fhe 
knew  nothing  of  that  which  was  the  criminal  part. 
She  was  condemned,  and  burnt,  as  the  law  directs 
in  the  cafe  of  women  convict  of  treafon.   She  died 
with  a  conftancy,  even  to  a  cheerfulnefs,  that  flruck 
all  that  faw  it.     She  faid,  charity  was  a  part  of  her 
religion,  as  well  as  faith  :  This  at  worft  was  the 
feeding  an  enemy  :  So  fhe  hoped,  fhe  had  her  re 
ward  with  him,  for  whofe  fake  me  did  this  fervice, 
how  unworthy  foever  the  perfon  was,  that  made 
fo  ill  a  return  for  it :  She  rejoyced,  that  God  had 
honoured  her  to  be  the  firft  that  fuffered  by  fire  in 
this  reign  -,  and  that  her  fuffering  was  a  martyrdom 
for  that  religion   which   was  all   love.     Pen  the 
Quaker  told  me,   he  faw  her  die.     She  laid  the 
ftraw  about  her  for  burning  her  fpeedily  ;  and  be 
haved  herfelf  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  all  the  fpec- 
tators  melted  in  tears. 

The  other  execution  was  of  a  woman  of  greater 
quality  :  The  Lady  Lifle.  Her  hufband  had  been 
a  Regicide,  and  was  one  of  Cromwell's  Lords, 
and  was  called  the  Lord  Lifle.  He  went  at  the 
time  of  the  Reftoration  beyond  fea,  and  lived  at 
Laufanne.  But  three  dclperate  Irifhmen,  hoping 

by 
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by  fuch  a  fervice  to  make   their  fortunes,  went    1685. 

thither,  and  killed  him  as  he  was  going  to  Church  ;   s*\'  ^ 

and  being  well  mounted,  and  ill  purfued,  got  into 
France.  His  Lady  was  known  to  be  much  affected 
with  the  King's  death,  and  not  eafily  reconciled  to 
her  hufband  for  the  ihare  he  had  in  it.     She  was 
a  woman  of  great  piety  and  charity.     The  night 
after  the  action,  Hicks,  a  violent  preacher  among 
the  Diffenters,  and  Nelthorp,  came  to  her  Houfe. 
She  knew  Hicks,  and  treated  him  civilly,  not  afk- 
ing  from  whence  they  came.     But  Hicks  told  what 
brought  them  thither  :  for  they  had  been  with  the 
Duke  of  Mon mouth.     Upon  which  me  went  out 
of  the  room    immediately,  and  ordered  her  chief 
fervant  to  fend  an  information  concerning  them  to 
the  next  Juftice  of  Peace,  and  in  the  mean  while 
to  fuffer  them  to  make  their  efcape.     But,  before 
this  could  be  done,  a  party  came  about  the  houfe^ 
and  took  both  them,  and  her  for  harbouring  them. 
Jefferies  refolved  to  make  a  facrifice  of  her  •,  and 
obtained  of  the  King  a  promife  that  he  would  not 
pardon  her.     Which  the  King  owned   to  the  Earl 
of  Feverlham,  when  he,  upon  the  offer  of  a  icool. 
if  he  could  obtain  her  pardon,  went  and  begged  it. 
So  fhe  was  brought  to  her  trial.     No  legal  proof 
was  brought,  that  fhe  knew  that  they  were  rebels : 
The  names  of  the  perfons  found  in  her  houfe  were 
in  no  Proclamation  :  So  there  was  no  notice  given 
to  beware  of  them.     Jefferies  affirmed  to  the  Jury 
upon  his  honour,  that  the  perfons  had  confeffed 
that  they  had  been  with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth. 
This  was  the  turning  a  witnefs  againft  her,  after 
which  he  ought  not  to  have  judged  in  the  matter. 
And,  tho*  it  was  infifted  on,  as  a  point  of  law, 
that  till  the  perfons  found  in  her  houfe  were  con 
victed,  Hie  could  not  be  found  guilty,  yet  Jefferies  • 
charged  the  Jury  in  a  mod  violent  manner  to  bring 
her  in  guilty.      All  the    audience  was    ftrangely 
affected  with  fo  unufual  a  behaviour  in  a  Judge. 
Only  the  pcrfon  moil  concerned,  the  Lady  herfelr, 
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1685.  who  was  then  pafc  feventy,  was  fo  little  moved 
v^V"^  at  it,  that  Ihe  fell  aileep.  The  Jury  brought  her 
in  not  guilty.  But  the  Judge  in  great  fury  fent 
them  out  again.  Yet  they  brought  her  in  a  fecond 
time  not  guilty.  Then  he  feemed  as  in  a  tranfport 
of  rage.  He  upon  that  threatned  them  with  an 
attaint  of  Jury.  And  they,  overcome  with  fear, 
brought  her  in  the  third  time  guilty.  The  King 
would  mew  no  other  favour,  but  that  he  changed 
the  fentence  from  burning  to  beheading.  She  died 
with  great  coniiancy  of  mind  ;  and  exprefled  a  joy, 
that  me  thus  fuffered  for  an  act  of  charity  and 
piety. 

The  be-          Mofl  of  thofe  that  had  luffered    exprefled  at 
haviourof  tnejr  death    fuch  a    calm    ftrmnefs,    and  fuch  a 
f  ffC  d  °  zea^  ^or  tne*r  religion,    which  they  believed  was 
then  in  danger,    that  it   made   great  impreffions 
on  the  fpectators.     Some  bafe  men  among  them 
tried  to  fave  themfelves  by  acculing  others.  Good- 
enough,   who  had  been  Under- Sheriff  of  London, 
when  Cornifh  was  Sheriff,  offered  to  iwear  againft 
Cornifh  -,  and  alfo  faid,  that  Rumfey  had  not  dif- 
covered  all  he  knew.     So  Rumfey  to  fave  himfelf 
joined  with  Goodenough,  to  fwear  Cornifh  guilty 
of  that  for  which  the  Lord  Ruffel  had  fuffered. 
And  this  was  driven  on  fo  fad,  that  Cornifh  was 
feized  on,    tried   and  executed  within  the  week. 
If  he  had  got  a  little  time,  the  falfhood  of  the  evi 
dence  would  have  been    proved   from    Rum  fey  ss 
former  depofition,  which  appeared  fo  clearly  foon 
after  his  death,  that  his  eltate  was  reflored  to  his 
family,  and  the  witneffes  were  lodged  in  remote 
prifons  for  their  lives.   Cornifh  at  his  death  afferted 
his    innocence   with  great  vehemence  ;  and   with 
fome  acrimon/  complained  of  the  methods  taken 
to  deflroy  him.     And  fo  they  gave  it  out,  that  he 
died  in  a  fit  of  fury.     But  Pen,   who  faw  the  exe 
cution,  faid  to  me,  there  appeared  nothing  but  a 
juft  indignation  that   innocence  might  very  natu 
rally  give.     Fen  jnight  be  well  relied  on  in  £uch 
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matters,  he  being  fo  entirely  in  the  King's  interefts.  1685. 
He  faid  to  me,  the  King  was  much  to  be  pitied,  wv*o 
who  was  hurried  into  all  this  effufion  of  bloxxl  by 
JefFeries's  impetuous  and  cruel  temper.  But,  if 
his  own  inclinations  had  not  been  biaifed  that  way, 
and  if  his  Prieits  had  not  thought  it  the  intereft 
of  their  party  to  let  that  butcher  loofe,  by  which 
fo  many  men  that  were  like  to  oppofe  them  were 
put  out  of  the  way,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that 
there  would  have  been  fuch  a  run  of  barbarous 
cruelty,  and  that  in  fo  many  inftances. 

It  gave  a  general  horror  to  the  body  of  the  Na~  The  Na 
tion  :   And  it  let  all  people  fee,  what  might  be  ex-  cion  was 
peeled  from  a   reign    that  fcemed  to   delight   in  much 
blood.     Even  fome  of  the  faireft  of  Tories  began  J?^ 
to  relent  a  little,  and  to  think  they  had  trufted  too  manage- 
much,  and  gone  too  far.     The  King  had  raifed  ment. 
new  regiments,  and  had  given  commifTions  to  Pa- 
pills.     This  was  over- looked  during  the  time  of 
danger,  in  which  all  mens  fervice  was  to  be  made 
ufe  of:  And  by  law  they  might  ferve  three  months. 
But  now,  as  that  time  was  near  lapfing,  the  King 
began  to   fay,  the  laws  for   the   two  Tefts  were 
made  on  deflgn   againft   himfelf :    The  firft   was 
made  to  turn  him  out  of  the  Admiralty,  and  the 
fecond  to  make  way  for  the  Exclufion  :  And, 'he 
added,  that  it  was  an  affront  to  him  to  infifl  on 
the  obfervance  of  thofe  laws.      So  thefe  perfons 
notwithftanding  that  acl  were  continued  in  com - 
rniflion  :  And  the  King   declared  openly >  that  he 
muft  look  on  all  thofe,  who  would  not  confent  to 
the  repeal  of  thofe  laws,  in  the  next  feflion  of  Par 
liament,  as  his  enemies. 

The  Courtiers   began  every   where   to   declaim  Qreat  dif- 
againft  them.     It  was  faid  to  be  againft  the  rights  putes  for 
of  the  Crown  to  deny  the  King  the  fervice  of  all      . 
his   fubjecls,    to   be   contrary   to    the  dignity 
Peerage  to  fubjecl  Peers  to  any  other  Tells  than 
their  allegiance,  and  that   it   was  an   infufferable 
affront  done  the  King,  to  oblige  all  thofe,  whom 
Z  2  he 
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i68/;.  he  fhould  employ,  to  fwear  that  his  religion  was 
idolatrous.  On  the  other  hand  all  the  people  faw, 
that,  if  thofe  ads  were  not  maintained,  no  employ- 
jnent  would  be  given  to  any  but  Papifts,  or  to 
thofe  who  gave  hopes  that  they  would  change : 
'And,  if  the  Parliament  Ted  was  taken  off,  then 
the  way  was  opened  to  draw  over  fo  many  members 
of  both  Houies,  as  would  be  in  time  a  majority, 
to  bring  on  an  entire  change  of  the  laws  with  re 
lation  to  religion.  As  long  as  the  nation  reckon 
ed  their  Kings  were  true  and  fure  to  their  religion, 
there  was  no  fuch  need  of  thofe  Tefts,  while  the 
giving  employments  was  left  free,  and  our  Princes 
were  like  to  give  them  only  to  thofe  of  their  own 
religion.  But,  fince  we  had  a  Prince  profeffing 
another  religion,  it  feemed  the  only  fecurity  that 
was  left  to  the  Nation,  and  that  the  Tefts  flood 
as  a  barrier  to  defend  us  from  Popery.  It  was 
alfo  faid,  that  thofe  Tefts  had  really  quieted  |the 
rhinds  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Nation,  and  had 
united  them  againft  the  Exclufion ;  fince  they 
reckoned  their  religion  was  fafe  by  reafon  of  them. 
The  military  men  wrent  in  zealoufly  into  thofe  no 
tions  -,  for  they  faw,  that,  as  foon  as  the  King 
ihould  get  rid  of  the  Tefts,  they  muft  either  change 
their  religion,  or  lofe  their  employments.  The 
Clergy,  who  for  moft  part  had  hitherto  run  in 
with  fury  to  all  the  King's  interefts,  began  now. 
to  open  their  eyes.  Thus  all  on  a  fudden  the  tem 
per  of  the  nation  was  much  altered.  The  Marquis 
of  Halifax  did  move  in  Council,  that  an  order 
fhouIcHx'  given  to  examine,  whether  all  the  officers 
in  commiifion  had  taken  the  Tell,  or  not.  But 
rione  feconded  him  :  So  the  motion  fell.  And 
now  all  endeavours  were  uied,  to  fix  the  repeal  of 
the  Tefts  iu  the  feflion  that  was  coming  on. 

Some  few  converts  were  made  at  this  time.  The 
change     Vhief  of  thefe  were   the  Farl  of  JPerth,    and  his 
brother  the  Earl  oi  Melfort.     Some  differences  fell 
in  between  the  Duke  of  Queenfborough  and  the 
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Earl  of  Perth.  The  latter  thought  the  former  was  1685. 
haughty  and  violent,  and  that  he  uied  him  in  too 
imperious  a  manner.  So  they  broke.  At  thac 
time  the  King  publifhed  the  two  papers  found  in 
his  brother's  ftrong  box.  So  the  Earl  of  Pertl} 
was  either  overcome  with  the  reafons  in  them,  or 
he  thought  it  would  look  well  at  Court,  if  he  puc 
his  converfion  upon  thefe.  He  came  up  to  com 
plain  of  the  Duke  of  Queenfborough.  And  his 
brother  going  to  meet  him  at  Ware,  he  difcovered 
his  defigns  to  him,  who  feemed  at  iiril  much 
troubled  at  it :  But  he  plied  him  fo,  that  he  pre 
vailed  on  him  to  join  with  him  in  his  pretended 
converfion,  which  he  did  with  great  fliews  of  de 
votion  and  zeal.  But  when  his  objections  to  the 
Duke  of  Queenfborough's  adminiftration  were 
heard,  they  were  fo  ilight,  that  the  King  was 
afhamed  of  them  ;  and  all  the  Court  juftified  the 
Duke  of  Queenfborough.  A  repartee  of  the  Mar 
quis  of  Halifax  was  much  talked  of  on  this  oc- 
cafion.  The  Earl  of  Perth  was  taking  pains  to 
convince  him,  that  he  had  juft  grounds  of  com 
plaint,  and  feemed  little  concerned  in  the  ill  effect 
this  might  have  on  himfelf.  The  Marquis  anfwered 
him,  he  needed  fear  nothing,  "  His  faith  would 
"  make  him  whole  :"  And  it  proved  fo. 

Before  he  declared  his  change,  the  King  feemed  The  Duke 
fo  well  fatisfied  with  the  Duke  of  Queenfborough,  ofQueenf- 
that  he  was  refolved  to  bring  the  Earl  of  Perth  to  a  Jj?f"oushj 
fubmiflion,  otherwife  to  difmifs  him.  But  fuch  con-   * srace  " 
verts  were  to  be  encouraged.   So  the"  King,  having 
declared  himfelf  too  openly  to  recal  that  fo  foon, 
ordered  them   both  to  go  back  to  Scotland  ;  and 
faid,  he  would  fignify  his  pleafure  to  them  when    • 
they  mould  be  there.     It  followed  them  down  very 
quickly.     The  Duke  of  Queenfborough  was  turn 
ed  out  of  the  Treafury,  and  ic  was  put  in  Com- 
miflion:  And  he,  not  to  be  too  much  irritated  at 
once,  was  put  firfl  in  the  Commiffion.     And  now 
it  became  foon  very  vifible,  that  he  had  the  fecret 
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no  more  •,  but  that  it  was  lodged  between  the  two 
brothers,  the  Earls  of  Perth,  and  Melfort.     Soon, 
after  that  the  Duke  of  Queenibprongh  was  not  only 
turned  out  of  all  his  employments,  out  a  defign  was 
laid  to  ruin   him.     All  perfons  were  encouraged 
to  bring  accufations  againft  him,  either  with  rela 
tion  to   the  adminiftration  of  the    government,  or 
of  the  Treafury.     And,  if  any  colourable  matter 
could  have  been  found  againft  him,  it  was  refolved 
to  have  made  him  a  facrifice.    This  fudden  hatred, 
after  fo  entire  a  confidence,  was  imputed   to  the 
fuggeflions  the  Earl  of  Perth  had  made  of  his  zeal 
againft  Popery,  and  of  his  having  engaged  all  his 
friends  to  flick   firm  in  oppofition  to  it.     It  was 
faid,  there  was  no  need  of  making  fuch  promifes, 
as  he  had  engaged  the  King  to  make  to  the  Par 
liament  of  Scotland.     No  body  defired  or  expect 
ed  them  :  He  only  drove  that  matter   on    his  own 
account :  So  it  was  fit  to  let  all  about  the  King  fee, 
what  was  to  be  looked  for,  if  they  prefFed  any 
thing  too  feverely  with  relation  to  religion. 
The  King      But  to  leave  Scotland,  and  return  to  England  : 
declared    The  King,  after  he  had  declared  that  he  would  be 
th^Tefk  ferv>d  by  none  but  thole  who  would  vote  for  the 
'  repeal   of  the  Tells,    called  for   the  Marquis  of 
Halifax,  and  afked  him,  how  he  would  vote  in  that 
matter.     He   very   frankly  anfwered,     he  would 
never  confent  to  it  :  He  thought,  the  keeping  up 
thofe  laws  was  neceflary,  even  for  the  King's  fer- 
vice,  fince  the  Nation  tr Lifted   fo   much   to  them, 
that  the  publick  quiet  was  chiefly  preferved   by 
that  means.     Upon  this  the  King  told  him,  that 
tho*  he  would  never  forget  paft  fervices,  yet  fince 
he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  in  that  particular,  he 
was  refolved  to  have  all  of  a  piece.     So  he  was 
turned  out.     And  the  Earl   of    Sundcrland  was 
made  Lord  Prefident,  and  continued  ftill  Secretary 
pf  State.     More  were  not  queftioned  at  that  time, 
nor  turned  out :  For  it  was  hoped,  that,  fince  a(l 
fa\v  what  was  to  be  expected  3  if  they  jhould 
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not  comply  with  the  King's  intentions,  this  would 
have  ins  full  effect  upon  thofe,  who  had  no  mind 
to  part  with  their  places. 

The  King  refoived  alfo  to  model  Ireland,  fo  as  Proceed- 
to  make  that  Kingdom  a  nurfery  for  his  army   in  |ngs  in 
England,  and  to  be  lure  at  leaft  of  an  army  there, i! 
while  his  defigns  were  to  go  on   more  flowly  in 
the  Ifle  of  Britain.     The  Irifh  bore  an  inveterate 
hatred  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond  :   So  he    was   re 
called.     But,  to  difmifs  him  with  fome  mew  of  rc- 
fpecl,  he  was  ftill  continued  Lord  Steward  of  the 
houlhold.     The  Earl   of  Clarendon  was  declared 
Lord  Lieutenant.    But  the  Army  was   put  under 
the  command  of  Talbot,  who  was  made  Earl  of 
Tirconnell.     And  he  began  very  loon  to  model  it    ( . 
anew.  The  Archbifhop  of  Armagh  had  continued 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  was  in  all  points 
fo  compliant  to  the  Court,  that  even  his  religion 
came  to   be   fufpecled   on  that   account.  Yet,  it 
feemed,  he  was  not  thought  thorough  paced.     So 
Sir  Charles  Porter,  who  was  a  zealous  promoter  of 
every  thing  that  the    King   propofed,  and  was  a 
man  of  ready  wit,  and  being  poor  was  thought  a 
perfon  fit  to  be  made  a  Tool  of,  was  declared  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland.    To  thefe  the  King  Hud,  he 
was  refoived  to  maintain  the  fettlement  ot  Ireland. 
They  had  authority  to  promife  this,  and   to  adt 
purfuant  to  it.     But,  as  both  the  Earl  of  Claren 
don  and  Porter  were  poor,  it  was  hoped,  that  they 
would  understand  the  King's   intentions,  and  fee 
thro*  thofe  promifes,  that  were  made  only  to  lay 
men  afleep-,  and  that  therefore  they  would  not  in 
fill  too  much  on  them,  nor  puriiie  them  too^tar. 

But  now,  before  I  come  to  relate  the  fhort  fefiion  The  ue 
of  Parliament  that  was  abruptly  broken  off,  I  muft 
mention  one  great  transaction  that  went  be 
fore  it,  and  had  no  fmall  influence  on  all  men's 
minds.  And  fince  I  faw  that  difmal  tragedy, 
which  was  at  this  time  acted  in  France,  I  mud  now 
change  the  fcene,  and  give  fome  account  of  fflfyfel 
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When  I  refolved  to  go  beyond  fea,  there  was  no 
choice  to  be  made.  So  many  exiles  and  outlawed 
perfons  were  fcattered  up  and  down  the  Towns  of 
Holland,  and  other  Provinces,  that  I  faw  the 
danger  of  going,  where  I  was  fure  many  of  them 
would  come  about  me,  and  try  to  have  involved 
me  in  guilt  by  coming  into  my  company,  that  fo 
they  might  engage  me  into  their  defigns.  So  I  re 
folved  to  go  to  France  :  And,  if  1  found  it  not 
convenient  to  ftay  there,  I  intended  to  go  on  to 
Geneva  or  Switzerland.,  I  afked  the  French  Em- 
baflaclor,  if  I  might  be  fafe  there.  He  after  fome 
days,  I  fuppofe  after  he  had  writ  to  the'Court  upon 
it,  afiiired  me,  I  ihould  be  fafe  there  ;'and  that,  if 
the  King  mould  afk  after  me,  timely  notice  fhoulcl 
be  given  me,  that  I  might  go  out  of  the  way. 
So  I  went  to  Paris.  And  there  being  many  there 
whom  I  had  reafon  to  look  on  as  fpies,  I  took  a 
little  houfe,  and  lived  by  myfelf  as  privately  as  1 
could.  I  continued  there  till  the  beginning  of 
Auguft,  that  I  went  to  Italy.  I  found  the  Earl  of 
Montague  at  Paris,  with  whom  I  converfed  much, 
and  got  from  him  moft  of  the  fecrets  of  the  Court, 
and  of  the  negotiations  he  was  engaged  in.  The 
King  of  France  had  been  for  many  years  weaken 
ing  the  whole  Proteflant  intereil  there,  and  was 
then  upon  the  laft  refolution  of  recalling  the  Fdict 
of  Nantes.  And,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  the 
affairs  of  England  gave  the  laft  ftroke  to  that 
matter. 

This  year,  of  which  I  am  now  writing,   muft 

>ear^to  evcr  be  remembred,  as  the  rnoft  fatal  to  the  Pro- 
teftant  Religion.  In  February,  a  King  of  England 

Religion,  declared  hirnfeif  a  Papift.  In  June,  Charles  the 
Elector  Palatine  dying  without  iflfue-,  the  Electoral 
dignity  went  to  the  Houfe  of  Newburgh,  a  moft 
bigotted  Popifh  family.  In  October,  the  King  of 
France  recalled  and  vacated  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
And  in  December,  the  Duke  of  Savoy  being 
brought  to  it,  not  only  by  the  perfuafions,  but 
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even  by  the  threatnings  of  the  Court  of  France,    1685. 
recalled  the  Edict  that  his  father  had  granted  to  the  ^S~Y^ 
Vaudois.     So  it  muft  be  confefled,  that  this  was  a 
very   critical   year.     And  I  have   ever   reckoned 
this  the  fifth  great  crifis  of  the  Proteflant  Religion. 

For  fome  years  the  Priefts  were  every  where 
making  converfions  in  France.  The  hopes  of 
penfions  and  preferments  wrought  on  many.  The. 
plaufible  colours,  that  the  Bifliop  of  Meaux,  then 
Bifhop  of  Condom,  put  on  all  the  errors  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  furnimed  others  with  excufes 
for  changing.  Many  thought,  they  muft  change 
at  lafl,  or  be  quite  undone  :  For  the  King  feemed 
to  be  engaged  to  go  thro'  with  the  matter,  both 
in  compliance  with  the  fhadow.of  confcience  that 
he  feemed  to  have,  which  was  to  follow  implicitly 
the  conduct  of  his  ConfefTor,  and  of  the  Archbifhop 
of  Paris,  he  himfelf  being  ignorant  in  thofe  matters 
beyond  what  can  be  well  imagined ;  and  becaufe 
his  glory  feemed  alfo  concerned  to  go  thro*  with 
every  thing  that  he  had  once  begun. 

Old  Rouvigny,  who  was  the  Deputy  General  of  Rouvig- 
the  Churches,  told  me,  that  he  was  long  deceived  in  ny' 
his  opinion  of  the  King.  He  knew  he  was  not  vlo 
naturally  bloody.  He  faw  his  grofs  ignorance  in 
thofe  matters.  His  bigotry  could  not  rife  from 
any  inward  principle.  So  for  many  years  he  flat 
tered  himfelf  with  the  hopes,  that  the  defign  would 
go  on  fo  flowly,  that  fome  unlocked  for  accident 
might  defeat  it.  But  after  the  peace  of  Nimeguen, 
he  faw  flich  fteps  made,  withlb  much  precipitation, 
that  he  told  the  King  he  muft  beg  a  full  audience 
of  him  upon  that  fubjecl:.  He  gave  him  one  that 
lafted  fome  hours.  He  came  well  prepared.  He 
told  him,  what  the  State  of  France  was,  during 
the  wars  in  his  Father's  reign  ;  how  happy  France 
had  been  now  for  fifty  years,  occafioned  chiefly  by 
the  quiet  it  was  in  with  relation  to  thofe  matters. 
He  gave  him  an  account  of  their  numbers,  their 
induftry  and  wealth,  their  conftant  rcadinefs  to 
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1685.  advance  the  revenue,  and  that  all  the  quiet  ne  had 
with  the  Court  of  Rome  was  chiefly  owing  to  them : 
If  they  were  rooted  out,  the  Court  of  Rome  would 
govern  as  abfolutely  in  France,  as  it  did  in  Spain. 
He  defircd  leave  to  undeceive  him,  if  he  was 
made  believe  they  would  all  change,  as  foon  as  he 
engaged  his  authority  in  the  matter :  Many  would 
go  out  of  the  Kingdom,  and  carry  their  wealth 
arid  induftry  into  other  countries.  And  by  a  fcheme 
of  particulars  he  reckoned  how  far  that  would  go. 
In  fine,  he  faid,  it  would  come  to  'the  fhedding 
of  much  blood :  Many  would  fuffer,  and  others 
would  be  precipitated  into  defperate  courfes.  So 
that  the  mofl  glorious  of  all  reigns  would  be  in 
conclufion  disfigured  and  defaced,  and  become  a 
fcene  of  blood  and  horror.  He  told  me,  as  he 
went  thro5  thefe  maters,  the  King  feemed  to  heark 
en  to  him  very  attentively.  But  he  perceived  they 
made  no  impreffion  :  For  the  King  never  afked  any 
particulars,  or  any  explanation,  but  let  him  go  on, 
And,  when  he  had  ended,  the  King  faid,  he  toqk 
his  freedom  well,  fmce  it  flowed  from  his  zeal  to 
his  fervice.  He  believed  all  that  he  had  told  Rim, 
of  the  prejudice  it  might  do  him  in  his  affairs  : 
Only  he  thought,  it  would  not  go  to  the  fhedding 
of  blood.  But  he  faid,  he  confidered  himfelf  as 
fo  indifpenfibly  bound  to  endeavour  the  converfion 
of  all  his  fubjefts,  and  the  extirpation  of  herefy, 
that  if  the  doing  it  fhould  require,  that  with  one 
hand  he  fhould  cut  off  the  other,  he  would  fubmit 
to  that.  After  this  Rouvigny  gave  all  his  friends 
hints  of  what  they  were  to  look  for.  Some  were 
for  flying  out  into  a  new  civil  war.  But,  their 
chief  confidence  being  in  the  affiftance  they  ex 
pected  from  England,  he,  who  knew  what  our 
Princes  were,  and  had  reafon  to  believe  that  King 
Charles  was  at  leafl  a  cold  Proteftant,  it  not  a 
fecret  Papift,  and  knew  that  the  States  would  not 
embroil  their  affairs  in  affifting  them,  their  reaxims 
rather  leading  them  to  connive  at  any  thing,  that 
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\vould  bring  great  numbers  and  much  weahh  into  168$. 
their  Country  than  to  oppofe  it,  was  againft  all  OVNJ 
motions  of  that  kind.  He  reckoned,  thofe  rifmgs 
would  be  foon  crufht,  and  fo  would  precipitate 
their  ruin  with  ibme  colour  of  juftice.  He  was 
much  cenfured  for  this  by  fome  hot  men  among 
them,  as  having  betrayed  them  to  the  Court. 
But  he  was  very  unjuftly  blamed,  as  appeared  both 
by  his  own  condudt,  and  by  his  fon's  -,  who  was  re 
ceived  at  firft  into  the  furvivance  of  being  Deputy 
General  for  the  Churches,  a»d  afterwards,  at  his 
Father's  defire,  had  that  melancholy  poft  given 
him,  in  which  he  daily  faw  new  injuftices  done, 
and  was  only  fuffered,  for  form's  fake,  to  inform 
againft  them,  but  with  no  hope  of  fuccefs. 

The  Father  did,    upon  King  Charles's  death,  He  came 
write  a  letter  of  congratulation  to  the  King,  who 
wrote  him  fuch  an  obliging  anfwer,  that  upon  it 
he  wrote  to  his  niece  the  Lady  Ruflel,  that,  hav 
ing  fuch  aflurances  given  him  by  the  King  of  a 
high  fenfe  of  his  former  fervices,  he  reiblved  to 
come  over,  and  beg  the  reftoring  her  fon's  honour. 
The  Marquis  of  Halifax  did  prefently  apprehend, 
that  this  was  a  blind,  and  that  the  King  of  France 
was  fending  him  over  to  penetrate  into  the  King's 
defigns  -,    fince  from  all  hands  intimations  were 
brought  of  the  promifes,  that  he  made  to  the  Mi- 
niflers  of  the  other  Princes  of  Europe.     So  I  was 
ordered  to  ufe  all  endeavours  to  divert  him  from 
coming  over  :    His  niece  had  indeed  begged  that 
journey  of  him,  when  fhe  hoped  it  might  have 
faved  her  hufband's  life,  but  me  would  not  ven 
ture  to  defire  the  journey  on  any  other  confidera- 
tion,  confiderifig  his  great  age,  and  that  her  fon 
was  then  but  five  years  old.    I  prefied  this  fo  much 
on  him,  that,  finding  him  fixed  in  his  refolution, 
I  could  not  hinder  myfelf  from  fufpecting,  that 
fuch  a  high  act  of  friendfhip,  in  a  man  fome  years 
paft  fouricore,  had  fomewhat  under  it  :    And  it 
was  faid,  tfyatj  when  \ic.  took  leave  of  the  King  of 
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France,  he  had  an  audience  of  two  hours  of  him. 
But  this  was  a  falfe  fuggeftion  :  And  I  was  ai- 
fured  afterwards  that  he  came  over  only  in  friend- 
ihip  to  his  niece,  and  that  he  had  no  directions 
nor  meiTages  from  the  Court  of  France. 

He  came  over,  and  had  feveral  audiences  of  the 
King,  who  ufed  him  with  great  kindnefs,  but  did 
not  grant  him  that  which  he  faid  he  came  for  : 
Only  he  gave  him  a  general  promife  of  doing  it 
in  a  proper  time. 

But  whether  the  Court  of  France  was  fatisfied, 
by  the  converfation  that  Rouvigny  had  with  the 
King,  that  they  needed  apprehend  nothing  from 
England  ;    or  whether  the  King's  being  now  fo 
fettled  on  the  Throne  made  them  conclude,  that 
the  time  was  come  of  repealing  the  edicts,  is  not 
';^.   certain  :    Mr.  de  Louvoy,  feeing  the  King  fo  fet 
on  the  matter,  propofed  to  him  a  method,  which 
he  believed  would  Ihorten  the  work,  and  do  it  ef 
fectually  :  Which  was,  to  let  loofe  fome  bodies  of 
Dragoons  Dragoons  to  live  upon  the  Proteftants  on  difcre- 
live  on      t^on-     They  were  put  under  no  reftraint,  but  only 
difcretion  to  avoid  rapes,  and  the  killing  them.     This  was 
upon  the   begun  in  Beam.     And  the  people  were  fo  ftruck 
with  it,  that,  feeing  they  were  to  be  eat  up  firft, 
and,  if  that  prevailed  not,  to  be  caft  in  prifon, 
when  all  was  taken  from   them,  till  they  fhould 
change,  and  beins;  required  only  to  promife  to  re 
unite  themfelves  to  the  Church,  they,  overcome 
with  fear,  and  having  no  time  for  confulting  to 
gether,  did  univerfally  comply.     This  did  fo  ani 
mate  the  Court,  that,  upon  it  the  fame  methods 
were  taken  in  moil  places  of  Guienne,  Langue- 
Many  of  doc,  and  Dauphine,    where  the  greatefl  numbers 
°^  t^ie  Proteftants  were.     A  difmal  confirmation 
.  and  feeblenefs  ran  thro'   moft  of  them,    fo  that 
great  numbers  yielded.     Upon  which  the  King, 
now  refolved  to  go  thro'  with  what  had  been  long 
projected,  published  the  edict  repealing  the  edict 
of  Nantes,  in  which  (tho*  that  edict  was  declared 
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to  be  a  perpetual  and  irrevocable  law)  he  fet  1685. 
forth,  that  it  was  only  intended  to  quiet  matters  <-~r>-r 
by  it,  till  more  effectual  ways  mould  be  taken 
for  the  converfion  of  Hereticks.  He  alfo  pro- 
mifed  in  it,  that,  tho*  all  the  publick  exercifes  of 
that  religion  were  now  fuppreiTed,*  yet  thofe  of 
that  perfuafion  who  lived  quietly  mould  not  be 
difturbed  on  that  account,  while  at  the  fame  time 
not  only  the  Dragoons,  but  all  the  Clergy,  and 
the  bigots  of  France,  broke  out  into  all  the  in- 
ilances  of  rage  and  fury,  againfl  fuch  as  did  not 
change,  upon  their  being  required  in  the  King's 
name  to  be  of  his  religion  j  for  that  was  the  ilile 
every  where. 

Men  and  women  of  all  ages,  who  would  not  Great 
yield,  were  not  only  ftript  of  all  they  hada  but  cruelt/ 
kept  long  from  fleep,  driven  about  from  place  to 
place,  and  hunted  out  of  their  retirements.  The 
women  were  carried  into  Nunneries,  in  many  of 
which  they  were  almoft  ftarved,  whipt,  and 
barbaroufly  treated.  Some  few  of  the  Bifhops,. 
and  of  the  fecular  Clergy,  to  make  the  matter 
eafier,  drew  formularies,  importing  that  they  were 
refolved  to  reunite  themfelves  to  the  Catholick 
Church,  and  that  they  renounced  the  errors  of 
Luther  and  Calvin.  People  in  fuch  extremities 
are  eafy  to  put  a  ftretched  fenfe  on  any  words,  that 
may  give  them  prefent  relief.  So  it  was  faid,  what 
harm  was  it  to  promiie  to  be  united  to  the  Catho 
lick  Church  :  And  the  renouncing  thofe  men's  er 
rors  did  not  renounce  their  good  and  found  doc 
trine.  But  it  was  very  vifible,  with  what  intent 
thofe  fubicriptions  or  prornifes  were  afked  of  them; 
So  their  compliance  in  that  matter  was  a  plain 
equivocation.  But,  how  weak  and  faulty  foever 
they  might  be  in  this,  it  mult  be  acknowledged, 
here  was  one  of  the  mofl  violent  perfecutions  that 
is  to  be  found  in  hiilory.  In  many  refpech  it  ex 
ceeded  them  all,  both  in  the  feveral  inventions  of 
cruelty,  and  in  its  long  continuance.  I  went  over 
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1685.  the  greateft  part  of  France  while  it  was  in  its  hot- 
teft  rage,  from  Marfeilles  to  Montpclier,  and 
from  thence  to  Lions,  and  fo  to  Geneva.  I  faw 
and  knew  fo  many  inftances  of  their  injuftige  and 
violence,  that  it  exceeded  even  what  could  have 
been  well  imagined  •,  for  all  men  fet  their  thoughts 
at  work,  to  invent  new  methods  of  cruelty.  In 
all  the  Towns  thro'  which  I  paft,  I  heard  the  moft 
difmal  accounts  of  thofe  things  poflible  ;  but  chief 
ly  at  Valence,  where  one  Derapine  feemed  to  ex 
ceed  even  the  furies  of  Inquifitors.  One  in  the 
ftreets  could  have  known  the  new  converts,  as 
they  were  paffing  by  them,  by  a  cloudy  dejection 
that  appeared  in  their  looks  and  deportment.  Such 
as  endeavoured  to  make  their  efcape,  and  were 
feized,  (for  guards  and  fecret  agents  were  fpread 
along  the  whole  roads  and  frontier  of  France,) 
were,  if  men,  condemned  to  the  gallies, '  and,  if 
women,  to  monafleries.  To  compleat  this  cru 
elty,  orders  were  given  that  fuch  of  the  new  con 
verts,  as  did  not  at  their  death  receive  the  Sacra 
ment,  fliould  be  denied  burial,  and  that  their  bo 
dies  fhould  be  left  where  other  dead  carcafes  were 
caft  out,  to  be  devoured  by  wolves  or  dogs.  This 
was  executed  in  fev&ral  places  with  the  utmoft  bar 
barity  :  And  it  gave  all  people  fo  much  horror, 
that,  rinding  the  ill  effect  of  it,  it  was  let  fall. 
This  hurt  none,  but  itruck  all  that  faw  it,  even 
with  more  horror  than  thofe  fufferings  that  were 
more  felt.  The  fury  that  appeared  on  this  occa- 
Jfion  did  fpread  itfelf  with  a  fort  of  contagion  : 
For  the  Intendants  and  other  officers,  that  had 
been  mild  and  gentle  in  the  former  parts  of  their 
life,  feemed  now  to  have  laid  afide  the  companion 
of  Chriflians,  the  breeding  of  Gentlemen,  and 
the  common  impreflions  of  humanity.  The  great- 
eft  part  of  the  Clergy,  the  Regulars  efpecially, 
were  fo  tranfported  with  the  zeal  that  their  King 
Ihewed  on  this  occafion,  that  their  fermons  were 
full  of  the  moft  inflamed  eloquence  that  they  could- 
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invent,  magnifying  their  King  in  drains  too  inde-     1685. 
cent  and  blafphemous,  to  be  mentioned  by  me.        ^V^ 
I  (laid  at  Paris  till  the  beginning  of  Auguft.  I  went  in- 
Barrillon  lent  to  me  to  look  to  myfelf;  for  the  to  ItaI7- 
King  had  let  fome  words  fall  importing  his  fufpi- 
cion  of  me,  as   concerned   in  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth's  bufmefs.     Whether  this  was  done- on  de- 
iign,  to  fee  if  fuch  an  infinuation  could  fright  me 
away,  and  fo  bring  me  under  fome  appearance  of 
guilt,  I  cannot  tell  :    For  in  that  time  every  thing 
v/as  deceitfully  managed.     But  I,  who  knew  that 
I  was  not  fo  much  as  guilty  of  concealment,  re- 
folved  not  to  ftir  from  Paris  till  the  rebellion  was 
over,  and  that  the  pri loners  were  examined,  and 
tried.     When  that  was   done,  Sceuppe,  a  Briga 
dier  General,    told  me,    that  Mr.  de  Louvoy  had 
faid  to  him,  that  the  King  was  refolved  to  put  an 
end  to  the  buiinefs  of  the  Huguenots  that  feafon  : 
And,  fmce  he  was  refolved  not  to  change,  he  ad- 
vifed  him  to  make  a  Tour  into  Italy,    that  he 
might  not  feem  to  do  any  thing  that  oppoied  the 
King's   fervice.     Stouppe  told  me  this  in  confi 
dence.     So  we  refolved  to  make  that  journey  toge 
ther.     Some  thought  it  was  too  bold  an  adventure 
in  me,  after  what  I  had  written  and  acted   in  thet 
matters  of  religion,  to  go  to  Rome.     But  others, 
who  judged  better,  thought  I  ran  no  hazard  in 
going  thither  :    For,    befides  the    high   civility, 
with   which  all  ilrangers  are  treated  there,  they 
were  at  that  time  in  fuch  hopes  of  gaining  Eng 
land,  that  it  was  not  reafonable  to  think,  that  they 
would  raife  the  apprehenfions  of  the  Nation,  by 
ufmg  any  that  belonged  to  it  ill  :    And  the  de- 
ftroying  me  would  not  do  them  the  fervice,  that 
could  in  any  fort  balance  the  prejudice,  that  might 
arife  from  the  noife  it  would  make.     And  indeed 
I  met  with  fo  high  a  civility  at  Rome,  that  it  fully 
juftified  this  opinion. 

Pope  Innocent  the  eleventh,  Odefcalchi,  knew  And  Was 
who  I  was  the  day  after  I  came  to  Rome.     And  celved*ac 
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1685.  he  ordered  the  Captain  of  the  Swifs  guards  to 
wvO  tell  Stouppe,  that  he  had  heard  of  me,  and  would 
give  me  a  private  audience  abed,  to  fave  me  from 
the  ceremony  of  the  Pantoufle.  But  I  knew  the 
noife  that  this  would  make  :  So  I  refolved  to  avoid 
it,  and  excufed  it  upon  my  fpeaking  Italian  fo  ill 
as  I  did.  But  Cardinal  Howard  and  the  Cardinal 
d'Eftrees  treated  me  with  great  freedom.  The 
latter  talked  much  with  me  concerning  the  orders 
in  our  Church,  to  know  whether  they  had  been 
brought  down  to  us  by  men  truly  ordained,  or 
not  :  For,  he  faid,  they  apprehended  things  would 
be  much  more  eafily  brought  about,  if  our  orders 
could  be  efteemed  valid,  tho'  given  in  herefy  and 
fchifrn.  1  told  him,  I  was  glad  they  were  pof- 
feffed  with  any  opinion  that  made  the  reconci 
liation  more  difficult ;  but,  as  for  the  matter  of 
fact,  nothing  was  more  certain,  than  that  the 
ordinations  in  the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign  were  canonical  and  regular.  He  feemed  to 
be  perfuaded  of  the  truth  of  this,  but  lamented 
that  it  was  impoffibJe  to  bring  the  Romans  to 
think  fo. 

Cardinal  Cardinal  Howard  mewed  me  all  his  letters  from 
Howard's  England,  by  which  I  faw,  that  thofe  who  wrote 
freedom  to  j^  reckoned,  that  their  defigns  were  fo  well 
with  me.  j^  tjiat  tjiey  cou^  not  mifcarry.  They  thought, 

they  fhould  certainly  carry  every  thing  in  the  next 
feflion  of  JParliament.  There  was  a  high  drain  of 
infolence  in  their  letters  :  And  they  reckoned,  they 
were  fo  fure  of  the  King,  that  they  feemed  to 
have  no  doubt  left  of  their  fucceeding  in  the  re 
duction  of  England.  The  Romans  and  Italians 
were  much  troubled  at  all  this  :  For  they  were 
under  fuch  apprehenfions  of  the  growth  of  the 
French  power,  and  had  conceived  fuch  hopes  of 
the  King  ot  England's  putting  a  (top  to  it,  that 
they  were  lorry  to  fee  the  King  engage  himfelf 
fo,  in  the  defign  of  dunging  the  religion  of  his 
fubjeclrs,  which  they  thought  would  create  him  fo 
i  much 
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much  trouble  at  home,  that  he  would  neither  1685. 
have  leifure  nor  ftrengthj  to  look  after  the  com- 
mon  concerns  of  Europe.  The  Cardinal  told 
rne,  that  all  the  advices  writ  over  from  thence 
to  England  were  for  ilow,  calm  and  moderate . 
courles.  He  fafcl,  he  vvifhed  he  was  at  liberty 
to  fhew  me  the  copies  of  them  :  But  he  faw  vio 
lent  courfes  were  more  acceptable,  and  would 
probably  be  followed.  And  he  added,  that  thefe 
were  the  production  of  England,  far  different 
from  the  counfels  of  Rome. 

He  alfo  told  me,  that  they  had  not  inftruments 
enough  to  work  with  :  For,  tho'  they  were  fend 
ing  over  all  that  were  capable  of  the  Million, 
yet.  he-  expected  no  great  matters  from  them. 
Few  of  them  fpoke  true  Englilh.  They  came 
over  young,  and  retained  all  the  Englilh  that 
they  brought  over  with  them,  which  was  only 
the  language  of  boys  :  But,  their  education  be 
ing  among  flrangers,  they  had  formed  themfelves 
ib  upon  that  model,  that  really  they  preached  as 
Frenchmen  .or  Italians  in  Englilh  words  ;  of 
which  he  was  every  day  warning  them,  for  he 
knew  this  could  have  no  good  effect  in  Eng 
land.  He  alfo  fpoke  with  great  fenfe  of  the  pro 
ceedings  in  France,  which  he  apprehended  would 
have  very  ill  confequences  in  England.  I  fhall 
only  add  one  other  particular,  which  will  mew 
the  foft  temper  of  that  good  natured  man. 

He  ufed  me  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  was  much 
obferved  by  many  others,  So  two  French  Gen* 
tlemen  defircd  a  note  from  me  to  introduce  them 
to  him.  Their  defign  was  to  be  furnifned  with 
Reliques  •,  for  he  was  then  the  Cardinal  that  look 
ed  after  that  matter.  One  evening  I  came  in  to 
him  as  he  was  very  bufy  in  giving  them  fome  Re 
liques.  So  I  was  called  in  to  fee  them  :  And  I 
whifpered  to  him  in  Englifli,  that  it  was  fome- 
what  odd,  that  a  Pried  of  the  Church  of  Eng 
land  fhould  be  at  Rome,  helping  them  off  with 
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1685.   the  ware  of  Babylon.     He   was  fo  pleafed  with 

L/>~V>^  this,  that  he  repeated  it  to  the  others  in  French  * 
and  told  the  Frenchmen,  that  they  ihould  tell  their 
countrymen,  how  bold  the  hereticks,  and  how 
mild  the  Cardinals  were,  at  Rome. 

I  ftaid  in  Rome,  till  Prince  Borghefe  came  to 
me,  and  told  me  it  was  time  for  me  to  go.  1  had 
got  great  acquaintance  there.  And,  tho3  1  did 
not  provoke  any  to  difcourfe  of  points  of  contro- 
verly,  yet  I  defended  myielf  againil  all  thofe  who 
attacked  me,  with  the  fame  freedom  that  I  had 
done  in  other  places.  This  began  to  be  taken  no 
tice  of.  So  upon  the  firft  intimation  I  came  away, 
and  returned  by  Marfeilles.  And  then  I  went 
thro'  thofe  Southern  Provinces  of  France,  that 
were  at  that  time  a  fcene  of  barbarity  and  cru 
elty. 

Cruelties       I  intended  to  have  gone  to  Orange  :    But  Tefle 

in  Orange.  Wjtj1  a  body  of  Dragoons  was  then  quartered  over 
that  fmall  Principality,  and  was  treating  the  Pro- 
teftants  there,  in  the  fame  manner  that  the  French 
fubjects  were  treated  in  other  parts.  So  I  went 
not  in,  but  pad  near  it,  and  had  this  account  oi 
that  matter,  from  fome  that  were  the  moft  confi- 
derable  men  of  the  Principality.  Many  of  the' 
neighbouring  places  fled  thither  from  the  perfecu- 
tion  :  Upon  which  a  letter  was  writ  to  the  govern 
ment  there,  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  France, 
requiring  them  to  put  all  his  fubjecls  out  of  their 
territory.  This  was  hard.  Yet  they  were  too 
naked  and  expofed  to  difpute  any  thing,  with  thole 
who  could  command  every  thing.  So  they  or 
dered  all  the  French  to  withdraw  :  Upon  which 
TefTe,  who  commanded  in  thofe  parts,  wrote  to 
them,  that  the  King  would  be  well  fatisfied  with 
the  obedience  they  had  given  his  orders.  They 
upon  this  were  quiet,  and  thought  there  was  no 
danger.  But  the  next  morning  TefTe  marched 
his  Dragoons  into  the  Town,  and  let  them  loofe 
upon  them,  as  he  had  done  upon  the  fubjecls  of 
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France.  And  they  plied  as  feebly  as  moft  of  the 
French  had  done.  This  was  done  while  that  Prin 
cipality  was  in  the  pofieffion  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  purfuant  to  an  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Nimeguen,  of  which  the  King  of  England  was 
the  guarantee.  Whether  the  French  had  the  King's 
conient  to  this,  or  if  they  prefumed  upon  it,  was 
not  known.  It  is  certain,  he  ordered  two  memo 
rials  to  be  given  in  at  that  Court,  complaining 
of  it  in  very  high  terms.  But  nothing  followed 
on  it.  And,  feme  months  after,  the  King  of 
France  did  unite  Orange  to  the  reft  of  Provence, 
and  fupprefTed  all  the  rights  it  had,  as  a  diftinct 
Principality.  The  King  writ  upon  it  to  the 
Princefs  of  Orange,  that  he  could  do  no  more  in 
that  matter,  unlefs  he  fhould  declare  war  upon  it; 
which  he  could  hot  think  fit  for  a  thing  of  fuch 
fmall  importance. 

But  now  the  feflion  of  Parliament  drew  on.  Another 
Arid  there  was  a  great  expectation  of  the  ifTue  of {effion  of 
it.  For  fome  weeks  before  it  met,  there  was  fuch  1*" 
a  number  of  Refugees  coming  over  every  day^ 
who  fet  about  a  moft  difmal  recital  of  the  perfecu- 
tion  in  France,  and  that  in  fo  many  inftances  that 
were  crying  and  odious,  that,  tho*  'all  endeavours 
were  ufed  to  lefien  the  clamour  this  had  raifed, 
yet  the  King  did  not  ftick  openly  to  condemn  it, 
as  both  unchriftian  and  unpolitick.  He  took  pains 
to  clear  the  Jefuits  of  it,  and  laid  the  blame  of  it 
chiefly  on  the  King,  on  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
and  the  Archbifhop  of  Paris.  He  fpoke  often  oif 
it  with  fuch  vehemence,  that  there  feemed  to  be 
an  affectation  in  it.  Fie  did  more.  He  was  very 
kind  to  the  Refugees.  He  was  liberal  to  many 
of  them.  He  ordered  a  brief  for  a  charitable 
collection  over  the  Nation  for  them  all  :  Upon 
which  great  fums  were  fent  in.  They  were  depo- 
fited  in  good  hands,  and  well  distributed.  The 
King  alfo  ordered  them  to  be  denifen'd  without 
paying  the  fees,  and  gave  them  great  i immunities. 
,A  a  2  So 
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1 68  r.  So  that  in  all  there  came  over  firft  and  laft,  be- 
tween  forty  and  fifty  thoufand  of  that  Nation. 
Here  was Tucli  a  real  jnftance  of  the  cruel  and  per- 
iecuting  fpirit  of  Popery,  whereibever  it  prevailed, 
that  few  could  refill  this  conviction.  So  that  all 
men  conferled,  that  the  French  perfecution  came 
very  feafonably  to  awaken  the  Nation,  and  open 
rnens  eyes  in  Ib  critical  a  conjuncture  :  For  upon 
this  fefnon  of  Parliament  all  did  depend. 
The  When  it  was  opened,  the  King  told  them  how 

King's  Happy  his  forces  had  been  in  reducing  a  dangerous 
fpeech  rebellion,  in  which  it  had  appeared,  how  weak 
anc*  infignificant  the  Militia  was  :  And  therefore 
he  faw  the  neceflity  of  keeping  up  an  Army  for 
all  their  fecurity.  He  had  put  fome  in  commif- 
fion,  of  whole  loyalty  he  was  well  aflured  :  And 
they  had  ferved  him  fo  well,  that  he  would  not 
put  that  affront  on  them  and  on  himfelf,  to  turn 
them  out.  He"  told  them,  all  the  world  faw,  and 
they  had  felt  the  happinefs  of  a  good  underftand- 
ino;  between  him  and  his  Parliament:  So  he 
koped,  nothing  iliould  be  done  on  their  part  to 
interrupt  it ;  as  he,  on  his  own  part,  would  ob- 
ferve  ail  that  he  had  promifed.. 

Thus  he  fell  upon  the  two  moft  unacceptable 
points  that  he  could  have  found  out  \  which  were, 
a  {landing  Army,  and  a  violation  of  the  A6t  of 
the  Teft.  There  were  fome  debates  in  the  Houfe 
of  Lords  about  thanking  the  King  for  his  fpeech. 
It  was  prefled  by  the  Courtiers,  as  a  piece  of  re- 
fpect'  that  was  always  paid.  To  this  fome  an- 
fwered,  that  was  dojie  when-  there  were  gracious 
afTurances  given.  Only  the  Karl  of  Devonfhire 
faid,  he  was  for  giving  thanks,  becaufe  the  King 
had  fpoken  out  fo  plainly,  and  warned  them  of 
what  they  might  look  for.  It  was  carried  in  the 
Houfe  to  make  an  addrefs  of  thanks  for  the  fpeech. 
The  Lord  Guilford,  North,  was  now  dead.  He 
was  a  crafty  and  deiigning  man.  He  had  no  mind 

t*  oart  with  the  ereat  Seal :    And  yst  he  faw,  he 
•*•  11 

could 
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could  not  hold  it  without  an  entire  Compli 
ance  with  the  pleafure  of  the  Court.  An  a{; 
againft  a  decree  of  his  had  been  brought  before 
the  Lords  in  the  former  feilion  :  And  it  was  noc 
only  reverfed  with  many  fevere  reflections  on  him 
that  made  it,  but  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  who 
hated  him  becaufe  he  had  endeavoured  to  dot. 
from  his  father's  memory,  had  got  together  ib 
many  inftances  cf  his  ill  administration  of  juftice, 
that  he  expofed  him  feverely  for  it.  And,  it  was 
believed,  that  gave  the  crifis  to  the  uneafinefs  and 
diffraction  of  mind  he  was  labouring  under.  Pie 
languifhed  for  fome  time  ;  and  died  defpifed,  and 
ill  thought  of  by  the  whole  Nation. 

Nothing  but  his  fuccefTor  made  him  be  remem 
bered  with  regret:    For  jefferies  had  the  Seals. 
He  had  been  made  a  Peer  while  he  was  Chief  £h', 
Juftice,  which  had  not  been  done  for  fome  ages  :  ior. 
But  he  affected  to  be  an  original  in  every  thing. 
A  day  or  two  after  the  feilion  was  opened,  the 
Lords  went  upon  the  confideration  of  the  King's 
fpeech  :    And,  when  fome  began  to  make  remarks 
upon  it,  they  were-  told,  that  by   giving  thanks 
for  the  fpeech,  they  had  precluded  themfelves  from 
finding  fault  with  any  part  of  it.     This  was  re 
jected  with  indignation,  and  put  an  end  to  that 
compliment  of  giving  thanks  for  a  fpeech,  when 
there  was  no   fpecial  reafon   ior  it.     The  Lords 
Halifax,  Nottingham,  and   Mordaunt,    were  the 
chief  arguers   among  the  temporal  Lords.     The 
Bifhop  of  London  fpoke  often  liicewife  :  And  twice 
or  thrice  he  faid,  he  fpoke  not  only  his  own  fenfc, 
but  the  fenfe  of  that  whole  Bench.     They  faid, 
the  Teft  was  now  the  beft  fence  they  had  for  their 
religion  :    If  they  gave  up  ib  great  a  point,  all 
the  reft  would  foon  follow  :    And  if   the   King 
might  by  his  authority  fuperfede  fuch  a  law,  for 
tified  with  fo  many   claufes,  and  above  all  with 
that  of  an  incapacity,  it  was  in  vain   to  think  of 
any  more  :    The  government  would  become 
A  a  3  arbitrary 
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1685.   arbitrary  and  abfolute.     Jefferies  began  to   argue 
IXW;  in  his  roush  manner :    But  he   was    foon  taken 

C5 

down  ;  it  appearing,  that  how  furioufly  foever  he 
raved  on  the  Bench,  where  he  played  the  tyrant, 
yet  where  others  might  fpeak  with  him  on  equal 
terms,  he  was  a  very  contemptible  man  :  And  he 
received  as  great  a  mortification,  as  fuch  a  brutal 
man  was  capable  of. 

But  as  the  fcene  lay  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
fo  the  debates  there  were  more  important.    A  pro 
ject  was    offered   for   making    the    Militia    more 
The         nfeful  in  order  to  the  difbanding  the  Army.    But, 
Houfe  of  to  Oppofe  that    the  Court  Ihewed,  how  great  a 
Commons    ,rr  iiiir          i  11  Dir 

addrefs     danger  we  had  lately  eicaped,  and  how  much  or 

the  King  an  ill  leaven  yet  remained  in  the  Nation,  fo  that 
for  pb-  it  was  neceffary  a  force  fhould  be  kept  up.  The 
th7kw  Court  moved  for  a  fubfidy,  the  King  having  been 
at  much  extraordinary  charge  in  reducing  the  late 
rebellion.  Many,  that  were  refolved  to  .afTert  the 
bufmefs  of  the  Teft  with  great  firmnefs,  thought, 
the  voting  of  money  firft  was  the  decentefl  way  of 
managing  the  oppofition  to  the  Court :  Whereas 
others  oppofed  this,  having  often  obferved,  that 
the  voting  o£  money  was  the  giving  up  the  whole 
fefiion  to  the  Court.  The  Court  wrought  on  many 
weak  men  with  this  topick,  that  the  only  way  to 
gain  the  King,  and  to  difpofe  him  to  agree  to  them 
in  the  bufmefs  of  the  Tell,  was  to  begin  with  the 
fupply.  This  had  fo  great  an  effect,  that  it  was 
carried  only  by  one  vote  to  confider  the  King's 
fpeech,  before  they  fhould  proceed  to  the  fupply. 
It  was  underftood,  that  when  they  received  fatis- 
faction  in  other  things,  they  were  refolved  to  gi\»e 
500000  1. 

They  went$  next  to  confider  the  Act  about  the 
Tefl,  and  the  violations  of  it,  with  the  King's 
fpeech  upon  that  head.  The  reafoning  was  clear 
and  full  on  the  one  hand.  The  Court  offered  no 
thing  on  the  other  hand  in  the  way  of  argument, 
Jput  the  danger  of  offending  the  King,  and  of 

railing 
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raiting  a  mifunderilanding  between  him  and  them. 
So  the  whole  lloufe  went  in  unanimoufly  into  a 
vote  for  an  addrefs  to  the  King,  that  he  would 
maintain  the  laws,  in  particular  that  concerning 
the  Teih  But  with  that  they  offered  to  pafs  a 
bill,  for  indemnifying  thofe  who  had  broken  that 
law ;  and  were  ready  to  have  confidered  them  in 
the  fupply  that  they  intended  to  give. 

The  King  exprefied  his  refentments  of  this  with  The  King 
much  vehemence,  when  the  addrefs  was  brought  *:!5 
to  him.  He  faid, /o me  men  intended  to  difturb  ^ 
the  good  correfpondence  that  was  between  him 
and  them,  which  would  be  a  great  prejudice  to 
the  Nation  :  He  had  declared  his  mind  fo  pofi- 
tively  in  that  matter,  that  he  hoped,  they  would 
not  have  meddled  with  it :  Yet,  he  faid,  he  would 
ftill  obferve  all  the  promifes  that  he  had  made. 
This  made  fome  reflect  on  the  violations  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  by  many  of  the  late  edicts  that 
were  fet  out  in  France,  before  the  laft  that  repeal 
ed  it,  in  which  the  King  of  France  had  always 
declared,  that  he  would  maintain  that  edict,  even 
when  the  breaches  made  upon  it  were  the  moil  vi- 
fible  and  notorious.  The  Houfe,  upon  this  rough 
anfwer,  was  in  a  high  fermentation.  Yet,  when 
one  Cook  faid,  that  they  were  Englifhmen,  and 
were  not  to  be  threatned,  becaufe  this  feemed  to 
be  a  want  of  refpect,  they  fent  him  to  the  Tower  ^ 
and  obliged  him  to  afk  pardon  for  thofe  indecent 
words.  But  they  refolved  to  infift  on  their  ad 
drefs,  and  then  to  proceed  upon  the  petitions  con 
cerning  elections.  And  now  thofe,  that  durft  not 
open  their  mouth  before,  fpoke  with  much  force 
upon  this  head.  They  laid,  it  was  a  point  upon 
which  the  Nation  expected  juftice,  and  they  had  a 
right  to  claim  it.  And  it  was  probable,  they 
would  have  condemned  a  great  many  elections  : 
For  an  intimation  was  fet  round,  that  all  thofe 
who  had  iluck  to  the  intereft  of  the  Nation,  in 
the  main  points  then  before  them,  fnould  be  cho- 
A  a  4  feu 
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fen  over  again,  tho'  it  fhould  be  found  that  their 
election  was  void,  and  that  a  new  writ  fhould  go 
out.  By  this  means  thofe  petitions  were  now  en 
couraged,  and  were  like  to  have  a  fair  hearing, 
and  a  j uft  decifion  :  And  it  was  believed,  that  the 
abject  Courtiers  would1  have  been  voted  out. 

The  Par-  The  King  faw,  that  both  Houfes  were  now  fo 
fixed,  that  he  could  carry  nothing  in  either  of 

rocqedT  tncm?  unlefs  he  would  depart  from  his  fpeech, 
and  let  the  Aft  of  the  Teft  take  place.  So  he 
prorogued  the  Parliament,  and  kept  it  by  repeat 
ed  prorogations  ftill  on  foot  for  about  a  year  and 
a  half,  but  without  holding  a  iefiion.  All  thole, 
who  had  either  fpoken  or  voted  for  the  Teft,  were 
foon  after  this  difgraced,  and  turned  out  of  their 
places,  tho'  many  of  thefe  had  ferved  the  King 
hitherto  with  great  obfequiouihefs  and  much  zeal. 
He  called  for  many  of  them,  and  fpoke  to  them 
yery  earneftly  upon  that  fubjecl;  in  his  clofet :  Up* 
on  which  the  term  of  clofeting  was  much  tofled 
about.  Many  of  thefe  gave  him  very  flat  and 
hardy  denials  :  Others,  tho'  more  filent,  yet  were 
no  lefs  ileady.  So  that,  when,  after  a  long  prac 
tice  both  of  threatning  and  ill  ufage  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  promifes  and  corruption  on  the 
other,  the  King  faw  he  could  not  bring  them  into 
a  compliance  with  him,  he  at  lafl  diflblved  the 
Parliament :  By  which  he  threw  off  a  body  of 
men.,  that  were  in  all  other  refpects  fure  to  him, 
and  that  would  have  accepted  a  very  moderate  fa- 
tisfadion  from  him  at  any  time.  And  indeed  in 
all  England  it  would  not  have  been  eafy  to  have 
found  five  hundred  men,  fo  weak,  fo  poor,  and 
fo  devoted  to  the  Court,  as  thefe  were.'  So  hap 
pily  was  the  lotion  taken  out  of  their  hands,  by 
the  precipitated  violence  of  a  bigotted  Court. 

The  Lord  '  Soon  after  the  prorogation,  the  Lord  Delamer 
Was  brought  to  n*s  tr'ia^  Some  witnefTes  fwore 
^8^  treafon  againft  him  only  upon'  report,  that 
he  jiad  defigned  to  make  a  rebellion  in  Chefhi're, 
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>rfd  to  join  with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  But,  1685. 
fmce  thofe  fwore  only  upon  hear-fay,  that  was  no 
evidence  in  law.  One  witnefs  fwore  home  againit 
him,  and  againft  two  other  Gentlemen,  who,  as 
he  faid,  were  in  company  with  him;  and  that 
treafonable  mefTages  were  then  given  to  him  by 
them  all  to  carry  to  jbme  others.  That  which 
gave  the  greateft  credit  to  the  evidence  was,  that 
this  Lord  had  gone  from  London  fecretly  to 
Chefhire,  at  the  time  of  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth's  landing,  and  that  after  he  had  ftaid  a 
day  or  two  in  that  Country,  he  had  come  up  as 
fecretly  to  London.  This  looked  fufpicious,  and 
made  it  to  be  believed,  that  he  went  to  try  what 
could  be  done*  The  credit  of  that  fingle  witnefs 
was  overthrown  by  many  unqueflionable  proofs, 
by  which  it  appeared  that  the  two  Gentlemen, 
who  he  faid  met  with  that  Lord  in  Chefhire,  were 
all  that  while  ftill  in  London.  -The  witnefs,  to 
gain  the  more  credit,  had  brought  others  into  the 
plot,  by  the  common  fate  of  falfe  iwearers,  who 
bring  in  fuch  circnmftances  to  fnpport  their  evi 
dence,  as  they  think  will  make  it  more  credible, 
but,  being  ill  laid,  give  a  handle  to  thole  con 
cerned  to  find  out  their  falfhood.  And  that  was 
the  cafe  of  this  witnefs  :  For,  thoj  little  doubt 
was  made  of  the  truth  of  that  which  he  fwore 
againft  this  Lord,  as  to  the  main  of  his  evidence, 
yet  he  had  added  fuch  a  mixture  of  falfhood  to 
it,  as  being  fully  proved  deftroyed  the  evidence. 
As  for  the  fecret  journey  to  and  again  between 
London  and  Chefhire,  that  Lord  faid,  he  had 
been  long  a  prifoner  in  the  Tower  upon  bare  fufpi- 
cion  :  He  had  no  mind  to  be  lodged  again  there : 
So  he  refolved  in  that  time  of  jealoufy  to  go  out 
of  the  way  :  And  hearing  that  a  child,  of  which 
he  was  very  fond,  was  fick  in  Cheihire,  he  went 
thither  :  And  hearing  from  his  Lady  that  his 
eldeft  fon  was  very  ill  at  London,  he  made  hafte 
back  again.  This  was  well  proved  by  his  phyfi- 
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1685.  elans  and  domefticks,  tho'  it  was  a  thing  of  very 
/YNJ  ill  appearance,  that  he  made  fuch  journies  fo  quick 
and  fo  fecretly  at  fuch  a  time.  The  Solicitor  Ge 
neral,  Finch,  purfuant  to  the  doctrine  he  had  main 
tained  in  former  trials,  and  perhaps  to  atone  for  the 
zeal  he  had  mewed  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
for  maintaining  the  Act  of  the  Tell,  made  a  vio 
lent  declamation,  to  prove  that  one  witnefs  with 
preemptions  was  fufficient  to  convict  one  of  high 
treaibn.  The  Peers  did  unanimoufly  acquit  the 
Lord.  So  that  trial  ended  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
whole  Town  ;  which  was  now  turned  to  be  as  much 
againft  the  Court,  as  it  had  been  of  late  years  for 
it.  Finch  had  been  continued  in  his  employment 
only  to  lay  the  load  of  this  judgment  upon  him  : 
And  he  acted  his  part  in  it  with  his  ufual  vehemence. 
He  was  prefently  after  turned  out.  And  Powis 
fucceeded  him,  who  was  a  compliant  young  afpir- 
ing  Lawyer,  tho'  in  himfelf  he  was  no  ill  natured 
man.  Now  the  pofts  in  the  law  began  to  be  again 
taken  care  of:  For  it  was  refolved  to  act  a  piece  of 
pageantry  in  Weftminfter-Hall,  with  which  the  next 
year  began. 

1686.       Sir  Edward  Hales,  a  Gentleman  of  a  noble  fa- 
in  Kent,  declared  himfelf  a  Papift,   tho'  he 


wx>nThe  kad  l°ng  difguifed  it  ;    and  had  once  to  my  felf  fo 
A€t  for    folemnly  denied  it,  that  I  was  led  from  thence  to 
the  Teft.  fee,   there  was  no  credit  to  be  given  to  that  fort  of 
men,  where  their  Church  or  religion  was  concern 
ed.     He  had  an  employment:    And  not  taking  the 
Teft,  his  coachman  was  let  up  to  inform  againft 
him,  and  to  claim  the  500  1.  that  the  law  gave  to 
Many       the  informer.    When  this  was  to  be  brought  to  trial, 
Judges      the  Judges  were  fecretly  afked  their  opinions  :   And 
fuch  as  were  not  clear,  to  judge  as  the  Court  did 
direct,  were  turned  out  :    And  upon  two  or  three 
canvaffings  the  half  of  them  were  difmiffed,  and 
.others  of  more  pliable  and  obedient  underftandings 
were  put  in  their  places.     Some  of  thefe  were  weak. 

and 
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and  ignorant  to  a  fcandal.  The  fuit  went  on  in  a  1686. 
feeble  profecution :  And  in  Trinity  Term  judg-  **~v~** 
mentwas  given.  iferbert, 

There  was  a  new  Chief  Juftice  found  out,  very  Chief  Juf- 
different  indeed  from  Jefferies,  Sir  Edward  Her-  tice» 
bert.     He  was  a  well  bred  and  a  virtuous  man,  j^ 
generous,  and  good  natured.     He  was  but  an  in-  King's 
different  Lawyer  •,   and  had  gone  to  Ireland  to  find 
practice  and  preferment  there.     He  unhappily  got 
into  a  fet  of  very  high  notions  with  relation  to  the 
King's  prerogative.     His  gravity  and  virtues  gave 
him  great  advantages,  chiefly  his  fucceeding  fuch  a 
monfter  as  had  gone  before  him.     So  he,   being 
found  to  be  a  fit  tool,  was,  without  any  applica 
tion  of  his  own,  raifed  up  all  at  once  to  this  high 
poft.     After  the  coachman's  caule  had  been  argued 
with  a  moft  indecent  coldnels,    by  thofe  who  were 
made  ufe  of  on  defign  to  expofe  and  betray  it,  it 
was  faid,   in  favour  of  the  prerogative,  that  the 
government  of  England  was  entirely  in  the  King: 
That  the  Crown  was  an  Imperial  Crown,  the  im 
portance  of  which  was,  that  it  was  abiblute :   All 
penal  laws  were  powers  lodged  in  the  Crown,  to 
enable  the  King  to  force  the  execution  of  the  law, 
but  were  not  bars  to  limit  or  bind  up  the  King's 
power :    The  King  could  pardon  all  offences  againft 
the  law,  and  forgive  the  penalties  :    And  why  could 
not  he  as  well  difpenfe  with  them  ?     Acts  of  Par 
liament  had  been  oft  fuperfeded  :    The  Judges  had 
fome  times  given  directions  in  their  charges  at  Cir 
cuits,   to  enquire  after  fome  Acts  of  Parliament  no 
more  :    Of  which  one  late  inftance  happen'd  during 
the  former  reign  :    An  Act  parted  concerning  the 
fize  of  carts   and  waggons,    with   many   penalties 
upon  the  tranlgrefifors  :     And  yet,  when  it  appear 
ed  that  the  model   prefcribed  in  the  Act  was  not 
practicable,  the  Judges  gave  direction  not  to  exe- 
cu:te  the  Aft. 
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1686.  Thefe  were  the  arguments  brought  to  fupport  the 
King's  difpenfing  power.  In  oppofition  to  this  it 
was  faid,  tho'  not  at  the  bar,  yet  in  the  common 
difcourie  of  the  Town,  that  if  penalties  did  arifa 
only  by  virtue  of  the  King's  Proclamation,  it  was 
reasonable  that  the  power  of  difpenfing  fhould  be 
only  in  the  King :  But  fince  the  prerogative  was 
both  conilituted  and  limited  by  law,  and  fince  pe 
nalties  were  impofed  to  force  the  obfervation  of  laws, 
that  were  neceffary  for  the  publick  fafety,  it  was  an 
overturning  the  whole  government,  and  the  chang 
ing  it  from  a  legal  into  a  defpotick  form,  to  lay 
that  laws,  made  and  declared  not  to  be  capable  of 
being  difpenfed  with,  where  one  of  the  penalties 
was  an  incapacity,  which  by  a  maxim  of  law  can 
not  be  taken  away,  even  by  a  pardon,  fhould  at 
the  pleaiure  of  the  Prince  be  difpenfed  with :  A 
fine  was  alfo  fet  by  the  Act  on  offenders,  but  not 
given  to  the  King,  but  to  the  informer  which  there 
by  became  his.  So  that  the  King  could  no  more 
pardon  that,  than  he  could  difcharge  the  debts  of 
the  fubjects,  and  take  away  property:  Laws  of 
fmall  confequence,  when  a  vifible  error  not  obferv- 
ed  in  making  them  was  afterwards  found  out,  like 
that  of  the  fize  of  carts,  might  well  be  fuperfeded  : 
For  the  intention  of  the  Legiflature  being  the  good 
of  the  fubject,  that  is  always  to  be  prefumed  for 
the  repeal  of  an  impracticable  law.  But  it  was  not 
reafonable  to  infer  from  thence,  that  a  law  made 
for  the  fecurity  of  the  government,  with  the  mod 
effectual  claufes  that  could  be  contrived,  on  defign 
to  force  the  execution  of  it,  even  in  bar  to  the 
power  of  the  prerogative,  fhould  be  made  fo  pre 
carious  a  thing,  efpecially  when  it  was  fo  lately 
aiTerted  with  fo  much  vigour  by  the  reprefentatives 
of  the  Nation.  It  was  faid,  that,  tho'  this  was 
now  only  applied  to  one  flatute,  yet  the  fame  force 
of  reafon  would  hold  to  annul  all  our  laws  :  And  the 
.penalty  being  that  which  is  the  life  of  the  law,  the 
difpeftfmg  with  penalties  might  foon  be  carried  fo 
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far,  as  to  diffolve  the  whole  government :    And  the    1686. 
fecurity  that  the  fubjects  had  were  only  from  the 
laws,  or  rather  from  the  penalties,   fince  laws  with 
out  thefe  were  feeble  things,  which  tied  men  only 
according  to  their  own  discretion.  **V- 

Thus  was  this  matter  tofled  about  in  the  argu 
ments,  with  which  all  peoples  mouths  were  now  till 
ed.  But  Judges,  who  are  beforehand  determined  how 
to  give  their  opinions,  will  not  be  much  moved 
even  by  the  ftrongeft  arguments.  The  ludicrous 
ones  uled  on  this  occafion  at  the  bar  were  rather  a 
farce,  fitter  for  a  mock  trial  in  a  play,  than  fuch 
as  became  men  of  learning  in  fo  important  a  mat 
ter.  Great  expectations  were  raifed,  to  hear  with 
what  arguments  the  Judges  would  maintain  the 
judgment  that  they  mould  give.  But  they  made 
nothing  of  it;  and  without  any  arguing  gave 
judgment  for  the  defendant,  as  if  it  had  been  in  a 
caufe  of  courfe. 

Now  the  matter  was  as  much  fettled,  as  a  deci- 
fion  m  the  King's  Bench  could  fettle  it.     Yet  fo 
little  regard  had  the  Chief  Juftice's  neareft  friends 
to  his  opinion  in  this  particular,  that  his  brother, 
Admiral  Herbert,  being  preiTed  by  the  King  to  pro- 
mife  that  he  would  vote  the  repeal  of  the  Teft,  an- 
fwered  the  King  very  plainly,  that  he  could  not  do 
it  either  in  honour  nor  conference.     The  King  faid, 
he  knew  he  was  a  man  of  honour,  but  the  reft  of 
his  lite  did  not  look  like  a  man  that  had  great  re 
gard  to  confcience.     He  anfwered  boldly,  he  had 
his  faults,  but  they  were  fuch,  that  other  people, 
who  talked  more  of  confcience,  were  guilty  of  the 
like.     He  was  indeed  a  man  abandoned  to  luxury 
and  vice.     But,  tho'  he  was  poor,  and  had  much 
to  lofe,  having  places  to  the  value  of  4000  1.   a, 
year,  he  chofe  to  lofe  them  all  rather  than  comply. 
This  made  much  noife  :    For  as  he  had  a  great  re  - 
putation  for  his  conduct  in  fea  affairs,  fo  he  had 
been  mod  pafilonately  zealous  in  the  King's  fervice, 
from  his  firft  fetting  out  to  that  day.     It  appeared 
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1686.  by  this,  that  no  paft  fervices  would  be  confidered, 
if  men  were  not  refolved  to  comply  in  every  thing. 
The  door  was  now  opened.  So  all  regard  to  the 
Teft  was  laid  afide.  And  all  men  that  intended  to 
rccom'iiend  themfelves  took  employments,  and  ac 
cepted  of  this  difpenflng  power.  This  was  done 
even  by  fome  of  thofe  who  continued  ftill  Prote- 
ftants,  tho'  the  far  greater  number  of  them  conti 
nued  to  qualify  themfelves  according  to  law. 

Many  of  the  Papkts,  that  were  men  of  quiet  or 
of  fearful  tempers,  did  not  like  thefe  methods. 
They  thought  the  Priefts  went  too  fail,  and  the 
King  was  too  eager  in  purfuing  every  thing  that 
was  fuggefted  by  them.  One  Peter,  defcended 
from,  a  noble  family,  a  man  of  no  learning,  nor 
any  way  famed  for  his  virtue,  but  who  made  all  up 
in  boldnefs  and  zeal,  was  the  Jefuit  of  them  all 
that  feemed  animated  with  the  moft  courage.  He 
had,  during  the  Popiili  plot,  been  introduced  to  the 
King,  and  had  fuggefted  things,  that  mewed  him 
a  refolute  and  undertaking  man.  Upon  that  the 
King  looked  on  him  as  the  fitteft  man  to  be  fet  at 
the  head  of  his  counfels.  So  he  was  now  confider 
ed,  as  the  perfori.who  of  all  others  had  the  greatefl 
credit.  He  applied  himfelf  moft  to  the  Earl  of 
Sunderland,  and  was  for  fometime  chiefly  directed 
by  him. 

The  King  The  maxim  that  the  King  fet  up,  and  about 
declared  which  he  entertained  all  that  were  about  him,  was, 
for  a  To-  ^  prreat  happinefs  of  an  univerfal  toleration.  On 
leratjon.  \_-  -i  v  r  j  i  •  •  r 

this  the  King  uled  to  enlarge  in  a  great  variety  of 

topicks.  He  faid  nothing  was  more  reafonable, 
more  chriftian,  and  more  politick :  And  he  reflect 
ed  much  on  the  Church  of  England,  for  the  feve- 
rities  with  which  Diffenters  had  been  treated.  This, 
how  true  or  juft  foever  it  might  be,  yet  was  ftrange 
doctrine  in  the  mouth  of  a  profefled  Papift,  and  of 
a  Prince  on  whofe  account,  and  by  whole  direction, 
the  Church  party  had  been,  indeed  but  too  obfe- 
quioufly,  puflied  on  to  that  rigour.  But,  fince  the 
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Church  party  could  not  be  brought  to  comply  1686. 
with  the  deiign  of  the  Court,  applications  were  v-^v^i  . 
now  made  to  the  DiiTenters  :  And  all  on  a  fudden 
the  Churchmen  were  difgraced,  and  the  Difienters 
were  in  high  favour.  Chief  Juftice  Herbert  went 
the  Weftern  Circuit  alter  JefFeries's  bloody  one. 
And  now  all  was  grace  and  favour  to  them.  Their 
former  iufferings  were  much  refie&ed  on,  and  pi 
tied.  Every  thing  was  offered  that  could  alleviate 
their  fufferings.  Their  teachers  were  now  encou 
raged  to  fet  up  their  Conventicles  again,  which 
had  been  difcontinued,  or  held  very  fecrctly,  for 
four  or  five  years.  Intimations  were  every  where 
given,  that  the  King  would  not  have  them,  or  their 
meetings,  to  be  difturbed.  Some  of  them  began 
to  grow  iniblent  upon  this  (hew  of  favour.  But 
wiier  men  among  them  faw  thro'  all  this,  and  per 
ceived  the  defign  of  the  Papifts  was  now,  to  fet  on 
the  DhTenters  againft  the  Church,  as  much  as  they 
had  formerly  fet  the  Church  againft  them:  And 
therefore,  tho'  they  returned  to  their  Conventicles, 
yet  they  had  a  juft  jealoufy  of  the  ill  defigns,  that 
lay  hid  under  all  this  fudden  and  unexpected  fhew 
of  grace  and  kindnefs :  And  they  took  care  not  to 
provoke  the  Church  party. 

Many  of  the  Clergy  aded  now  a  part  that  made  The  Cler- 
good  amends  for  pail  errors.    They  began  to  preach  fyjmuani 
generally  againft  Popery,  which  the  DifTenters  did  p0jnts  Of 
not.     They  fet  themielves  to  ftudy  the  points  of  contro- 
controverly.     And  upon  that  there  followed  a  great  ver(V 
variety  of  fmall  books,   that  were  eafily  purchafed  f^ 
and  ibon  read.     They  examined  all  the  points  of  cefs. 
Popery  with  a  folidity  of  judgment,  a  clearnefs  of 
arguing,   a  depth   of  learning,   and  a  vivacity  of 
writing,  far  beyond  any  thing  that  had  before  that 
time  appeared  in  our  language.      The  truth  is, 
they  were  very  unequally  yoked  :    For,  if  they  are 
juftly  to  be  reckoned  among  the  bcft  writers  that 
have  yet  appeared  on  the  Protefbnt  fide,  thofe  they 
Wrote  againft  were  certainly  among  the  weak  eft  that; 
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i6S6.  had  ever  appeared  on  the  Popi.fh  fide.  Their  books 
*-— v—*~'  were  poorly  but  infolently  writ  ^  and  had  no  other 
learning  in  them,  but  what  was  taken  out  of  fome 
French  writers,  which  they  put  into  very  bad 
Englifh:  So  that  a  victory  over  them  need  have 
been  but  by  a  mean  performance. 

This  had  a  mighty  effect  on  the  whole  Nation  : 
Even  thofe  who  could  not  fearch  things  to  the  bot 
tom,  yet  were  amazed  at  the  great  inequality  that 
appeared  in  this  engagement.  The  Papifts,  who 
.  knew  what  tervice  the  Biihop  of  Meaux's  book 
had  done  in  France,  refolved  to  purfue  the  fame 
method  here  in  feveral  treatifes,  which  they  entitled 
"  Papifts  reprefented  and  mifreprefented;"  to  which 
filch  clear  anfwers  were  writ,  that  what  effect  ibever 
that  artifice  might  have,  where  it  was  fupported  by 
the  authority  of  a  great  King,  and  the  terror  of  ill 
ufage,  and  a  dragoonade  in  conclufion,  yet  it  fuc- 
c'eeded  ib  ill  in  England,  that  it  gave  occafion  to 
enquire  into  the  true  opinions  of  that  Church,  not 
as  fome  artful  writers  had  difguifed  them,  but  as 
they  were  laid  down  in  the  books  that  are  of  autho 
rity  among  them,  fuch  as  the  decifions  of  Councils 
received  among  them,  and  their  eftablifhed  Offices, 
and  as  they  are  held  at  Rome,  and  in  all  thofe  coun 
tries  where  Popery  prevails  without  any  intermix 
ture  with  hereticks,  or  apprehenfion  of  them,  as  in 
Spain  and  Portugal.  This  was  done  in  fo  authen- 
tical  a  manner,  that  Popery  it  felf  was  never  fo 
well  underftood  by  the  Nation,  as  it  came  to  be 
The  per-  upon  this  occafion. 

(onsjvho      .The  perfons,  who  both  managed  and  directed 

chiefly      this  controverfial  war,  were  chiefly  Tillotfon,  Stil- 

engiged    lingfleet,  Tennifon,  and  Patrick.     Next  them  were 

in  thi^.      Sherlock,  Williams,  Claget,  Gee,  Aldrich,  Atter- 

bury,  Whitby,  Hooper,  and  above  all  thefe,  Wake, 

who  having  been  long  in  France,  Chaplain  to  the 

Lord  Prefton,  brought  over  with  him  many  curious 

difcoveries,   that  were  both  ufeful  and  furprifing. 

Befides  the  chief  ^writers  of  thofe  books  of  contro- 
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vcrfy,  there  were  many  iermons  preached  and  print-  1686. 
ed  on  thole  heads,  that  did  very  much  edify  the 
whole  Nation.  And  this  matter  was  managed  with 
that  conceit,  that  for  the  moft  part  once  a  week 
fome  new  book  or  fermon  came  out,  which  both  in- 
(trusted  and  animated  thofe  who  read  them.  There 
were  but  very  tew  profelytes  gained  to  Popery : 
And  thefe  were  fo  inconfiderable,  that  they  were 
rather  a  reproach  than  an  honour  to  them.  Wal 
ker,  the  head  of  Univerlity  College,  and  five  or  fix 
more  at  Oxford,  declared  themfelves  to  be  of  that 
religion ;  but  with  this  branch  of  infamy,  that  they 
had  continued  for  feveral  years  complying  with  the 
dodrine  and  worfhip  of  the  Church  of  England 
after  they  were  reconciled  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  Popifli  Priefts  were  enraged  at  this  oppo- 
fition  made  by  the  Clergy,  when  they  faw  their  re 
ligion  fo  expofed,  and  themfelves  fo  much  de- 
fpifed.  They  faid,  it  was  ill  manners  and  want 
of  duty,  to  treat  the  King's  religion  with  fo  much 
contempt. 

It  was  refolved  to  proceed  feverely  againft  fome  Dr.  S 
of  the  preachers,  and  to  try  if  by  that  means  they  in  lrou> 
might  intimidate  the  reft.  Dr.  Sharp  was  the  Rec- 
tor  of  St.  Giles's,  and  was  both  a  very  pious  man, 
and  one  of  the  mod  popular  preachers  of  the  age, 
who  had  a  peculiar  talent  of  reading  his  fermons 
with  much  life  and  zeal.  He  received  one  day,  as 
he  was  coming  out  of  the  pulpit,  a  paper  lent  him, 
as  he  believed,  by  a  Prieil,  containing  a  fort  of 
challenge  upon  fome  points  of  controverfy,  touch 
ed  by  him  in  fome  of  his  fermons.  Upon  this,  he, 
not  knowing  to  whom  he  fhould  fend  an  anfwer, 
preached  a  fermon  in  anfwer  to  it :  And,  after  he 
had  confuted  it,  he  concluded  fhewing  how  un- 
rcafonable  it  was  for  Proteftants,  to  change  their 
religion  on  fuch  grounds.  This  was  carried  to 
Court,  and  reprefented  there,  as  a  reflection  on  the 
Kins:  for  changing  on  thofe  grounds. 

VOL.  II.  B  b  The 
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The  information,  as  to  the  words  pretended  to 
be  fpoken  by  Sharp,  was  falfe,  as  he  himfelf  afiur- 
The  Bi-    eej    me<     But^    without   enquiring  into    that,    the 
London     ^arl  °*  Sunderland  lent  an  order  to  the  Bilhop  of 
requited    London,    in  the  King's   name,    requiring   him  to 
to  fufp&d  fufpend  Sharp  immediately,   and  then  to  examine 
the  matter.     The  Biihop  anfwered,  that  he  had  no 
power  to  proceed  in  fuch  a  fummary  way  :    But,  if 
a-n  accufation  were  brought  into  his  Court  in  a  re 
gular  way,  he  would  proceed  to  fuch  a  cenfure,  as 
could  be  warranted  by  the  Ecclefiaflical  Jaw :    Yet, 
he  faid,  he  would  do  that  which  was  in  his  power, 
and  mould  be  upon  the  matter  a  fufpenfion  ;  for  he 
defired  Sharp  to  abilain  from  officiating,  till  the  mat 
ter  mould  be  better  underftood.     But  to  lay  fuch  a 
eenfure  on  a  Clergyman,  as  a' fufpenfion,  without 
proof,  in  a  judiciary  proceeding,  was  contrary  both 
Which  he  to  law  and  juftice.     Sharp  went  to  Court  to  (hew 
could  not  t}ie  notes  of  his  fermon,  which  he  was  ready  to 
fwear  were  thole    from    which  he    had    read    it, 
by  which  the  falfhood  of  the  information  would 
appear.     But,   fince  he  was  not  fufpended,  he  was 
not  admitted.     Yet  he  was  let  alone.     And  it  was 
relblved  to  proceed  againft  the  Bifhop  of  London 
tor  contempt. 

An  Eccle-  Jefferies  was  much  funk  at  Court,  and  Herbert 
was  the  mod  in  favour.  But  now  JefFeries,  to  re- 
commend  himfelf,  offered  a  bold  and  illegal  advice, 
Up  for  fetting  up  an  Ecclefiaftical  Commiffion,  with 

out  calling  it  the  High  Commiffion,  pretending  it 
was  only  a  (landing  Court  of  Delegates.  The  Adt 
that  put  down  the  High  Commiffion  in  the  year 
1 640  had  provided  by  a  claufe,  as  full  as  could  be 
conceived,  that  no  Court  mould  be  ever  let  -up  for 
thofe  matters,  befides  the  ordinary  Ecclefiaflical 
Courts.  Yet  in  contempt  of  that  a  Court  was 
creded,  with  full  power  to  proceed  in  a  fummary 
and  arbitrary  way  in  all  Ecclefiaftical  matters,  with 
out  limitations,  to  any  rule  of  law  in  their  proceed 
ings.  This  (Iretch  of  the  iupremacy,  fo  contrary 
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to  Jaw,   was  aflumed   by  a  King,   whofe  religion    1686. 
made  him  condemn  all   that  iupremacy,   that  the 
law  had  veiled  in  the  Crown. 

The  perfons,  with  whom  this  power  was  lodged, 
were  the  Archbiftiop  of  Canterbury,   and  the  Bi- 
ihops  of  Durefme  and  Rochefter,  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor,    the  Lord  Treafurer,  and  Lord  Chief 
Juftice,  the  Lord  Chancellor  being  made  Prefident 
in  the  Court  "  fine  quo  non;"  for  they  would  trufl 
this  to  no  other  management.    The  Bifhop  of  Lon 
don  was  marked  out  to  be  the  firft  facrifice.     San- 
croft  lay  filent  at  Lambeth.     He  feemed  zealous 
againft  Popery  in  private  difcourfe:    But  he  was  of 
fuch  a  timorous  temper,  and  fo  let  on  the  enrich 
ing  his  nephew,   that  he  mewed  no  fort  of  courage. 
He  would  not  go  to  this  Court,  when  it  was  firft 
opened,  and  declare  againft  it,  and  give  his  reafons 
•why  he  could  not  fit  and  act  in  it,  judging  it  to  be 
againft  law  :   But  he  contented  himfelf  with  his  not 
going  to  it.     The  other  two  Bifhops  were  more 
compliant.     Durefme  was  lifted  up  with  it,    and 
faid,   now  his  name  would  be  recorded  in  hiftory  : 
And,  when  fome  of  his  friends  reprefented  to  him 
the  danger  of  acting  in  a  Court  fo  illegally  confti- 
tuted,   he  faid,  he  could  not  live  if  he  fhould  lofe 
the  King's  gracious  fmiles  :   So  low,  and  fo  fawning 
was  he.     Dolben,  Archbimop  of  York,  died  this 
year.     So,  as  Sprat  had  fucceeded  him  in  Rochefter, 
he  had  fome  hopes  let  fall  of  fucceeding  iikewife  in 
York.     But  the  Court  had  la'd  it  down  for  a  max 
im,  to  keep  all  the  great  Sees,-  that  fhould  become 
vacant,    ftill  empty,   till  they   might   fill  them  to 
their  own  mind :    So  he  was  miftaken  in   his  ex 
pectations,   if  he  ever  had  them. 

The  Bifhop  of  London    was  the  firft  perfon,The  Rf- 
that  was  fummoned  to  appear  before  this  new  Court.  ft°P  of 
He  was  attended  by  many  perfons  of  great  Quality, 
which  gave  a  new  offence  :    And  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor  treated  him  in  that  brutal  way,  vthat  was  now 
become  as  it  were  natural  to  him.    ThcBifliop  faid, 
B  b  2  here 
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1686,  here  was  a  new  Court  of  which  he  knew  nothing  : 
So  he  defired  a  copy  of  the  commiffion  that  au- 
thorifed  them.  And  after  he  had  drawn  out  the 
matters  by  delays  for  ibme  time,  hoping  that  the 
King  might  accept  of  fome  general  and  refpeftful 
fubmifTion,  and  Ib  let  the  matter  fall,  at  fall  he 
came  to  make  his  defence,  all  fee  ret  methods  to 
divert  the  florm  proving  ineffectual.  The  firft 
part  of  it,  was  an  exception  to  the  authority  of  the 
Court,  as  being  not  only  founded  on  no  law,  but 
contrary  to  the  exprefs  words  of  the  Aft  kof  Par 
liament,  that  put  down  the  High  CommifTion. 
Yet  this  point  was  rather  infmuated,  than  urged 
with  the  force  that  might  have  been  ufed  :  For  it 
was  faid,  that,  if  the  Bifhop  mould  infill  too  much 
on  that,  it  would  draw  a  much  heavier  meafure 
of  indignation  on  him  ;  therefore  it  was  rather 
opened,  and  modeflly  represented  to  the  Court, 
than  ftrongly  argued.  But  it  may  be  eafily  believed, 
thatthofe  who  fate  by  virtue  of  this  illegal  Com- 
inifTion  would  maintain  their  own  authority.  The 
other  part  of  the  Bifhop  of  London's  plea  was, 
that  he  had  obeyed  the  King's  orders,  as  far  as  he 
legally  could ;  for  he  had  obliged  Dr.  Sharp  to  act 
as  a  man  that  was  fufpended  -,  but  that  he  could 
not  lay  an  Ecclefiaftical  cenfure  on  any  of  his 
Clergy  without  a  procefs,  and  articles,  and  fome 
proof  brought.  This  was  juftified  by  the  conftant 
practice  of  the  Ecclefiailical  Courts,  and  by  the 
judgment  of  all  lawyers.  But  arguments,  how 
ilrong  foever,  are  feeble  things,  when  a  fentence 
is  refolved  on  before  the  caufe  is  heard.  So  it 
was  propofed,  that  he  mould  be  fufpended  during 
the  King's  Pleafure.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
the  poor-fpirited  Bifhop  of  Durefme  were  for 
this :  But  the  Earl  and  Bifhop  of  Rochefter,  and 
the  Lord  Chief  Juftice  Herbert,  v/ere  for  acquit- 
ting  him.  There  was  not  ib  much  as  a  colour  of 
law  to  fupport  the  fentence  :  So  none  could  be 
given. 

But 
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But  the  King  was  refolvcd  to  carry  this  point, 
and.  fpoke  roundly  about  it  to  the  Earl  of  Rochefter. 
He  law  he  muft  either  concur  in  the  fentence,  or 
part  with  the  White  Staff.  So  he  yielded.  And  the 
Bifhop  was  fufpended  ab  ofHcio.  They  did  not 
think  fit  to  meddle  with  his  revenues.  For  the 
lawyers  had  fettled  that  point,  that  benefices  were 
of  the  nature  of  freeholds.  So,  if  the  fentence 
had  gone  to  the  temporalties,  the  Bifhop  would 
have  had  the  matter  tried  over  again  in  the 
KingVBench,  where  he  was  like  to  find  good 
juftioe,  Herbert  not  being  fatisfied  with  the  legality 
and  juftice  of  the  fentence.  While  this  matter 
was  in  dependence,  the  Princefs  of  Orange  thought 
it  became  her,  to  interpofe  a  little  in  the  Bifhop's 
favour.  He  had  confirmed,  and  married  her.  So 
fhe  wrote  to  the  King,  earneflly  begging  him  to  be 
gentle  to  the  Bifhop,  who  me  could  not  think 
would  offend  willingly.  She  alfo  wrote  to  the 
Bifhop,  expreffing  the  great  ihare  fhe  took  in  the 
trouble  he  was  fallen,  into.  The  Prince  wrote  to 
him  to  the  fame  Purpofe.  The  King  wrote  an 
anfwer  to  the  Princefs,  reflecting  feverely  on  the 
Biiliop,  not  without  fome  marpnefs  on  her  for 
meddling  in  fuch  matters.  Yet  the  Court  feemed 
uneafy,  when  they  faw  they  had  gained  fo  poor  a 
victory :  For  now  the  Bifhop  was  more  confidered 
than  ever.  His  Clergy,  for  all  the  fufpenfion, 
were  really  more  governed  by  the  fecret  intima 
tions  of  his  pleafure,  than  they  had  been  by  his 
authority  before.  So  they  refolved  to  come  off  as 
well  as  they  could.  Dr.  Sharp  was  admitted  to 
offer  a  general  petition,  importing  how  forry  he 
was,  to  find  himfelf  under  the  King's  difpleafure : 
Upon  which  he  was  difmiffed  with  a  gentle  repri 
mand,  and  fuffered  to  return  to  the  exercife  of 
his  function.  According  to  the  form  of  the  Ec- 
clefiaftical  Courts,  a  perlbn  under  fuch  a  fufpen 
fion  muft  make  a  ftibmifllon  within  fix  months  : 
Otlwrwife  he  may  be  proceeded  againft  as  obftinate. 
B  b  3  So, 
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1 68 6.  So,  fix  months  after  the  fentence,  the  Bifhop  fent  a 
v-^v^o  petition  to  the  King,  clearing  to  be  reftor'd  to  the 
exercife  of  his  Epifcopal  function.  But  he  made 
no   acknowledgment  of  any  fault.     So  this  had 
no  other  errecl:,  but  that  it  ftopt  all  further  pro- 
-ceedings  :  Only  the  fufpenfion  lay  ftill  on  him.  I 
have  laid  all  this   matter  together,  tho'   the  pro- 
grefs  of  it  ran  into  the  year  eighty-feven. 
Affairs  in  •_.    Affairs  in  Scotland  went  on  much  at  the  fame 
Scotland,  r^te  as  j-^y  ^  jn  £ngiand.     Some  few  profelytes 
were  gained.     But  as  they  were  very  few,  To  they 
could  do  little  fervice  to  the  fide  to  which  they 
joined  themielves.     The  Earl   of  Perth  prevailed 
with  his  Lady,  as  fne  was  dying,  to  change  her 
religion.     And  in  a  very  few  weeks  after  her  death 
,  he  married  very  indecently  a  filler  of  the  Duke  of 
.  Gordon's.      They   were  firft  coufins  :    And   yet, 
without   fraying  for  a    difpenfation  from   Rome, 
r  they  ventured  on  a  marriage,  upon  the  afTurances 
.  that  they  faid  their  ConfefTor  gave  them,  that  it 
r  woul^  be  eafily  obtained.     But  Pope  Innocent  was 
;<a  ftiff  man, .  and  did  not  grant  thole  things  eafily  : 
.So  that  Cardinal  Howard  could  not  at  firft  obtain 
•-,$.  v  ^The  Pope  faid,  thefe  were  flrange  converts, 
;  that  would  venture  on  fuch  a  thing  without  firft 
^ofatajning  a  difpenfation.     Th^  Cardinal  pretended, 
?  that r  new  converts  did  not  fo  foon  underiland  the 
•law*  of  the  Church  :  But  he  laid  before  the  Pope 
.  ^ae,  -ill  cpnf^quenccs  of  offending  converts  of  fuch 
r  importance.     So  he  prevailed  at  laft,  not  without 
rgreat  difficulty.     The  Earl  of  Perth  fet  up  a  pri- 
,  yate  Chapel  in  the  Court  for  Mais,  which  was  not 
/  kept  fp  private,  but  that, many  frequented  it. 
A  tumult.  :    The  Town, of  Edinburgh  was  much  alarmed  at 
1iu".  ;Vnis.  And  the  rabble  broke  in  with  fuch  fury,  that 
•;,ithey  -defaced :every  thing  in  the  Chapel.     And   if 
_.the  Ejarl.pt  Perth  had  not  been  conveyed  away  in 
,,difguile,  'he, -had  very  probably  fallen  afac^irice.  to 
.  popular -rage.     The  guards  upon-,  the  sjar^  came, 
and  difperfed  the  rabble.,    Spi)ie.were;t^«^-:oAn<^ 

one 
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one  that  was  a  ringleader  in  the  tumult  was  exe-  1686. 
cuted  for  it.  When  he  was  at  the  place  of  exe-  V-*-Y^> 
cution,  he  told  one  of  the  Minifters  of  the  Tpwir, 
that  was  with  him  aflifting  him  with  his  prayers', 
that  he  was  offered  his  life,  if  he  would  accufe  the 
Duke  of  Queenfborough,  as  the  perfon  that  had 
fet  on  the  tumult,  but  he  would  not  fave  his  life  by 
fo  falfe  a  calumny.  Mr.  Macom,  the  Minifter, 
was  an  honed  but  weak  man.  So,  when  the  cri 
minal  charged  him  to  make  this  difcovery,  he  did 
not  call  any  of  thofe  who  were  pfefent  to  bear 
witnefs  of  it :  But  in  the  fimplicity  of  his  heart  he 
went  from  the  execution  to  the  Archbifhop  of  St. 
Andrews,  and  told  him  what  had  pad.  The 
Archbifhop  acquainted  the  Duke  of  Queenfborough 
with  it.  And  he  writ  to  Court,  and  complained  of 
it.  The  King  ordered  the  matter  to  be  examined. 
So  the  poor  Minifler,  having  no  witnefs  to  atteft 
what  the  criminal  had  faid  to  him,  was  declared 
the  forger  of  that  calumny.  And  upon  that  he 
was  turned  out.  But  how  feverely  foevcr  thofe  in 
authority  may  handle  a  poor  incautious  man,  yet 
the  publick  is  apt  to  judge  true.  And,  In  this 
cafe,  as  the  Minifter's  weaknefs  and  misfortune  was 
pitied,  fo  the  Earl  of  Perth's  malice  and  treachery 
was  as  much  detefted. 

In    fummer  this    year,    the  Earl  of  Murray,  A  Parlfa- 
another  new  convert,  was  fent  the  King's  Com-  mem  held 
miflioner  to  hold  a  Parliament  in  Scotland,  and  there* 
to  try  if  it  would  be  more   compliant  than  the 
Englifh  Parliament  had  been.     The  King  did  by 
his    letter  recommend   to  them,    in   very  earned 
words,  the  taking  off  all  penal  laws  and  tefts  re 
lating  to  religion.     And  all  pofTible  methods  were 
ufed  to  prevail  on  a  majority.     But  two  accidents 
happened  before  the  opening  the  Parliament,  which 
made  great  impreffion  on  the  minds  of  many. 

Whitford,  ion  to  one    of  their  Bifhops  before 

the  wars,  had  turned  Papift.     He  was  the  perfon 

that  killed  Dariflaus  in  Holland.    And,  that   he 

B  b  4  might 
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1686.  might  get  out  of  Cromwell's  reach,  he  had  gone 
v^v*o  into  the  Duke  of  Savoy's  ferviee  :  and  was  there, 
when  the  lafl  mafiacre  was  committed  on  the  Vau 
dois.  He  had  committed  many  barbarous  murders 
with  his  own  hands,  and  had  a  fmall  penfion  given 
him  after  the  Reftoration.  He  died  a  few  days  be 
fore  the  Parliament  met ;  and  called  for  feme  Mi- 
nifters,  and  to  them  declared  his  forfaking  of  Po 
pery,  and  his  abhorrence  of  it  for  its  cruelty.  He 
(aid,  he  had  been  guilty  of  fome  execrable  mur 
ders  in  Piedmont,  both  of  women  and  children, 
which  had  purfued  him  with  an  intolerable  horror 
of  mind  ever  after.  He  had  gone  to  Priefts  of  all 
forts,  the  ftricteft  as  well  as  the  eafieft  :  And  they 
had  juftified  him  in  what  he  had  done,  and  had 
given  him  abfolution.  But  his  confcience  purfued 
him  fo,  that  he  died  as  in  defpair,  crying  out 
againft  that  bloody  religion. 

The  other  was  more  folemn.  Sir  Robert  Sibbald, 
a  Doctor  of  phyfick,  and  the.  mod  learned  anti 
quary  in  Scotland,  who  had  lived  in  a  courfe  of 
philofophical  virtue,  but  in  great  doubts  as  to  re 
vealed  religion,  was  prevailed  on  by  the  Earl  of 
Perth  to  turn  Papift,  in  hopes  to  find  that  certainty 
among  them,  which  he  could  not  arrive  at  upon 
his  own  principles.  But  he  had  no  fooner  done  this, 
than  he  began  to  be  afhamed,  that  he  ha,d  made 
fuch  a  ftep  upon  fo  little  enquiry.  So  he  went  to 
London,  and  retired  for  fome  months  from  all 
company,  and  went  into  a  deep  courfe  of  fludy,  by 
which  he  came  to  fee  into  the  errors  of  Popery,  with 
fo  full  a  conviction,  that  he  came  down  to  Scot 
land  fome  weeks  before  the  Parliament,  and  could 
not  be  at  quiet  till  he  had  publifhed  his  recanta 
tion  openly  in  a  Church.  The  Bifhop  of  Edinburgh 
was  fo  much  a  Courtier,  that,  apprehending  many 
might  go  to  hear  it,  and  that  it  might  give  offence 
at  Court,  he  fent  him  to  do  it  in  a  Church  in  the 
Country.  But  the  recantation  of  fo  learned  a  man, 
upon  fo  much  ftudy,  had  a  great  effect  upon  many. 

Roile 
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Rofie  and  Pater  fon,  the  two  governing  Bifhops,  1686. 
refolved  to  let  the  King  fee  how  compliant  they  v-or*-* 
would  be.  And  they  procured  an  addrefs  to  be 
figned,  by  feveral  of  their  Bench,  offering  to  con 
cur  with  the  King  in  all  that  he  defired,  with  re 
lation  to  thofe  of  his  own  religion,  (for  the  courtly 
ftile  now  was  not  to  name  Popery  any  other  way 
than  by  calling  it  the  King's  religion)  provided 
the  laws  might  Hill  continue  in  force  and  be  exe 
cuted  againit  the  Prefbyterians.  With  this  Pater- 
fon  was  fent  up.  He  communicated  the  matter  to 
the  Earl  of  Middleton,  who  aclvifed  him  never  to 
mew  that  paper  :  It  would  be  made  ufe  of  againft 
them,  and  render  them  odious  :  And  the  King  and 
all  his  Priefls  were  fo  fenfible,  that  it  was  an  in 
decent  thing  for  them,  to  pretend  to  any.  fpecial 
favour,  that  they  were  refolved  to  move  for  nothing 
but  a  general  toleration.  And  fo  he  pcrfuade.d  him 
to  go  back  without  preferring  it.  This  was  told 
me  by  one  who  had  it  from  the  Earl  himfrlf. 

When   the  fefpon  of  Parliament   was  opened,  Which 
Duke  Hamilton  was  filent  in  the  debate.  He  pro-  T*™c*  to 
mifed  he  would  not  oppofe  the   motion  :  But  he  ^iOuhe 
would  not  be  active  to  promote  it.     The  Duke  of  King's 
Queenfborough  was  allb  filent  :  But  the  King  was  deiires. 
made   believe,    that   he  managed   the   oppofition 
under  hand.    Rofle  and  Paterfon   did  fo   entirely 
forget  what  became  their  characters,  that  they  ufed 
their  utmoft  endeavours,  to  perfuade  the  Parlia 
ment  to    comply  with  the    King's   defire.'      The 
Archbifhop  of  Glafgow  oppofed  it,  but  fearfully. 
The  Bifhop  of  Dunkeld,  Bruce,  did  it  openly  and 
refolutely:   And  fo  did  the  Bifhop  of  Galloway. 
The  reft  were  filent,  but  were  refolved  to  vote  for 
the  continuance  of  the  laws.  Such  was  the  mean- 
nefs  of  mod   of  the  Nobility,  and  of  the  other 
members,  that  few  did  hope  that  a  refiflance  to 
the  Court  could   be  maintained.    Yet  the   Parlia 
ment  would  confent  to  nothing,  further  than  to  a 
fufpenfion  of  thofe  laws  during   the  King's   life. 
The  King  defpifed  this.  So  the  Seflion  was  put  off, 

and 
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1686.   and  the  Parliament  was  quickly  dilTolved.     And, 
*— v~- -'  foon  after  that,  both  "the  Archbifhop  of  Glafgow 
and  the  Bifhop  of  Dunkeld  were  turned  out,  by 
an  exprefs  command  from  the  King.    And  Pater- 
fon  was  made  Archbifhop  of  Glafgow.    And  one 
Hamilton,  noted  for  profanenefs  and  impiety,  that 
forrietimes  broke  out  into  blafphemy,  was  made 
Bifhop  of  Dunkeld.    No  reafon  was  affigned  for 
turning  out  thofe  Bifhops,  but  the  King's  pleafure. 
A  zeal          The  Nation,  which  was  become  very  corrupt, 
appeared    an(j  both  ignorant  and  infenfible  in  the  matters  of 
there        religion,  began  now  to  return  to  its  old  zeal  againft 
pT'en       Popery.      Few   profelytes    were  made  after  this. 
The  Epifcopal  Clergy  were  in  many  places  fo  funk 
into  floth  and  ignorance,  that  they  were  not  ca 
pable  of  concluding  this  zeal.  Some  of  them  about 
Edinburgh,  and   in  divers  other  places,  began  to 
mind  thofe  matters,  and  recovered  fome  degrees  of 
credit  by  the  oppofition  they  made  to  Popery.  But 
the  Prefbyterians,  thos  they  were  now  freed  from 
the  great  feverities  they  had  long   fmarted  under, 
yet  expreffed  on  all  occafions  their  unconquerable 
averfion  to  Popery.     So  the  Court  was  foon  con 
vinced,  that  they  were  not  to  be  depended  on. 
Affairs  in       But,  what  oppofition  foever  the  King  met  with 
Ireland,     in  the  iile  of  Britain,  things  went  on  more  to  his 
mind  in  Ireland.     The  Earl  of  Clarendon,  upon 
his  firft  coming  over  gave  publick    and  pofitive 
affurances,  that   the  King   would   maintain   their 
Act  of  Settlement.     This  he  did  very  often,  and 
'very  folemnly  •,  and  proceeded  accordingly.  In  the 
"mean  while  the  Earl  of  Tirconnel  went  on  more 
'roundly.     He  not  only  put  Irifh  Papifts  into  fuch 
pofts  in  the  Arhiy  as  became  void,  but  upon  the 
flighteft  pretences  he  broke  the  Englifh  Proteftant 
officers,  to  make  room  for  the  others  :  And  in  con- 
^ciufion,  without  fo   much  as  pretending  a  colour 
for  it,  he   turned  them   all    out.      And   now  an 
Army,  paid  by  virtue  of  the  Act  of  Settlement  to 
'•Jjbcure  it,  was  .wrefted  out  of  legal  hands,  and  put 
,.\ir?  the- hands  of  thofe  who  were  engaged,  both  iji 
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religion  and  interefl,  to  deftroy  the  Settlement,  and  1686. 
thofe  concerned  in  it  -,  which  was  too  grols  a  vio-  s^v^ 
.  Jation  of  law  to  be  in  any  fort  palliated.  So  the 
Englifh  Proteftants  of  Ireland  looked  on  themfelves 
as  at  mercy,  fince  the  Army  was  now  made  up  of 
their  enemies.  And  all  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
or  the  Lord  Chancellor  could  fay,  did  riot  quiet 
their  fears  :  Good  words  could  not  give  fecurity 
againil  fuch  .deeds  as  they  law  every  day.  Upon 
this  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  and  the  Earl  of  Tir- 
connell  tell  into  perpetual  jarrings,  and  were  ma 
king  fuch  complaints  one  of  another,  that  the 
King  refolved  to  put  an  end  to  thofe  diforders  by 
recalling  both  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  and  Porter. 
He  made  the  Earl  of  TirconneU  Lord  Lieutenant, 
and  Fitton  Lord  Chancellor,  who  were  both  not 
only  profeffed  but  zealous  Papiils.  Fitton  knew 
no  other  law. but  the  King's  pleafure. 

This  flruck  all  people  there  with  great  terror, 
when  a  man  of  Tirconneil's  temper,  fo  entirely 
trutted  and  depended  on  by  the  Irifh,  capable  of 
the  boldefb  undertakings,  and  of  the  crueleft  exe 
cution,  had  now  the,  government  put   fo  entirely 
,  in  his  hands.     The  Papiils  of  England  either  dif- 
fembled    very    artificially,     or   they   were    much 
troubled  at  this,  which  gave   fo  great  an  alarm 
•  every  where.     It   was  vilible,  that   Father  Peter 
and  the  jefbits  were  refolved  to  engage  the  King 
fo  far,  that  matters  fhould  be  put  pall  all  retreating 
.and  compounding;  that  fo  the  King  might  think 
no  more  of  governing  by  Parliament,  but  by  a 
military  force- •,  aad^  if  that  fhould  not  flick  firm 
to  him,. by  adiflanoe  from  France,  and  by  an  Irifh 
Arrny.  e2? 

An  accident  happened  at  this  time,  that  gave  The  King 
the  Queen  great! ntience,  and  put,  the  Priefts  much  made  his 
out  of  countenance.    -The  King  continued  to  go  r^ntefs 
.   ilill  to  Mrs.  'Sidley.     And  flie  gained  fo  much  on  Of  Dor- 
hirn,.that  at  lafcihe  prevailed  to  be  made  Countefs chefter. 
of  Dorchefteru;'.  -As  foon  as  the  Queen  heard  *of 
this,  fhe  gave  order  tq  bring  all  the  Priefts,  that 

were. 
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were  admitted  to  a  particular  confidence,  into  her 
clofet.  And,  when  me  had  them  about  her,  me 
fent  to  defire  the  King  to  come  and  fpeak  to  her. 
When  he  came,  he  was  furprifed  to  fee  fuch  a 
company  about  her,  but  much  more  when  they 
fell  all  on  their  knees  before  him.  And  the  Queen 
broke  out  into  a  bitter  mourning  for  this  new  ho 
nour,  which  they  expected  would  be  followed  with 
the  fetting  her  up  openly  as  miflrefs.  The  Queen 
was  then  in  an  ill  habit  of  body  ;  and  had  an  ill- 
nefs  that,  as  was  thought,  would  end  in  a  con- 
fumption.  And  it  was  believed  that  her  ficknefs 
was  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  it  gave  a  very  melan 
choly  prefage,  that,  if  fhe  fhould  live,  fhe  could 
have  no  children.  The  Priefts  faid  to  the  King, 
that  a  blemifh  in  his  life  blafted  their  defigns  : 
And  the  more  it  appeared,  and  the  longer  it  was 
continued,  the  more  ineffectual  all  their  endea 
vours  would  prove.  The  King  was  much  moved 
with  this,  and  was  out  of  countenance  for  what  he 
had  done.  But  to  quiet  them  all,  he  promifed 
them,  that  he  would  fee  the  Lady  no  more  •,  and 
pretended,  that  he  gave  her  this  title  in  order  to 
the  breaking  with  her  the  more  decently.  And, 
when  the  Queen  did  not  feem  to  believe  this,  he 
promifed  that  he  would  fend  her  to  Ireland,  which 
was  done  accordingly.  But  after  a  (lay  there  for 
fome  months,  fhe  came  over  again  :  And  that  ill 
commerce  was  ftill  continued.  The  Priefts  were 
no  doubt  the  more  apprehenfive  of  this,  becaufe 
fhe  was  bold  and  lively,  and  was  always  treating 
them  and  their  proceedings  with  great  contempt. 

The  Court  was  now  much  fet  on  making  of 
converts,  which  failed  in  moil  inflances,  and  pro 
duced  repartees,  that  whether  true  or  falfe,  were 
much  repeated,  and  were  heard  with  great  fatif- 

Attempts  faftion. 

made  on       The  Earl  of  Mulgrave  was  Lord  Chamberlain. 

0    ^e    Was   aPC   t0  comPty  *n  every  d\ing  that  -he 
e-    thought  might  be  acceptable  •,  for  he  went  with 
Jigion.  the 
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the  King  to  Mafs,  and  kneeled  at  it.     And,  being   1636. 
looked  on  as  indifferent  to  all  religions,  the  Priefts  »— v 
made  an  attack  on  him.     He  heard  them  gravely 
arguing  for  tranfubflantiation.     He  told  them,  he 
was  willing  to  receive  inftruction  :  He  had  taken 
much  pains  to  bring  himfelf  to  believe  in  God, 
who  had  made  the  world  and  all  men  in  it :  But  it 
muft  not  be  an  ordinary  force  of  argument,   that 
could  make  him  believe,  that  man  was  quits  with 
God,  and  made  God  again. 

The  Earl  of  Middleton  had  married  into  a  Po- 
pifh  family,  and  was  a  man  of  great  parts  and  a 
generous  temper,  but  of  loofe  principles  in  re 
ligion.  So  a  Pried  was  fent  to  inilruct  him.  He 
began  with  Tranfubftantiation,  of  which  he  faid 
he  would  convince  him  immediately  :  And  began 
thus,  You  believe  the  Trinity.  Middleton  ftopt 
him,  and  faid,  Who  told  you  fo  ?  At  which  he 
feemed  amazed.  So  the  Earl  faid,  he  expected  he 
mould  convince  him  of  his  belief,  but  not  queflion 
him  of  his  own.  With  this  the  Prieft  was  fo  dif- 
ordered,  that  he  could  proceed  no  further.  One 
day  the  King  gave  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  the  fword 
of  State  to  carry  before  him  to  the  Chapel  :  And 
he  ftood  at  the  door.  Upon  which  the  King  faid 
to  him,  My  Lord,  your  father  would  have  gone 
further  :  To  which  the  Duke  anfwered,  Your  Ma- 
jefty's  father  was  the  better  man,  and  he  would 
not  have  gone  fo  far.  Kirk  was  alfo  fpoken  to,  to 
change  his  religion  ;  and  replied  brifkly,  that  he 
was  already  pre-engaged,  for  he  had  promifed  the 
King  of  Morocco,  that  if  ever  he  changed  his  re 
ligion,  he  would  turn  Mahometan. 

But  the  perfon  that  was  the  mod  confidered,  was  particu- 
the  Earl  of  Rochefter.  He  told  me,  that  upon  larly  on 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  defeat  the  King  did  fo 
immediately  turn  to  other  meafures,  that,  tho' 
before  that  the  King  talked  to  him  of  all  his  affairs 
with  great  freedom,  and  commonly  every  morn 
ing  of  the  bufmefs  that  was  to  be  done  that  day  •, 
6  yet 
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1656.  yet  the  Very,  day  after  his  execution  the  King 
changed  his  method,  and  never  talked  more  to  him 
of  any  bufinefs,  but  what,  concerned  the  Treafury  : 
So  thar,  he  law,  he  had  now  no  more  the  root  he 
formerly  had.  -He  was  looked  on,  as  fo  much 
united  to  the  Clergy,  that  the  Papifts  were  all  let 
againil  him.  He  had,  in  a  want  of  money,  pro 
cured  a  confiderable  loan,  by  which  he  was  kept  in 
his  poft  longer  than  was  intended.  At  laft,  as  he 
related  the  matter  to  me,  the  King  fpoke  to  him, 
and  defiredhe  would  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  inftructed 
in  religion.  He  anfwered,  he  was  fully  fatisfied 
about  his  religion.  But  upon  the  King's  preffing 
it,  that  he  would  hear  his  Priefts,  he  (aid,  he  de- 
fired  then  to  have  fome  of  the  Englifh  Clergy 
prefent,  to  which  the  King  contented  :  Only  he 
excepted  to  Tillotfon,  and  Stillingfleet.  Lord 
Rochefter  faid,  he  would  take  thofe  who  mould 
happen  to  be  in  waiting  ;  for  the  forms  of  the 
Chapel  were  ftill  kept  up.  And  Doclor  Patrick 
and  Jane  were  the  men.  Upon  this  a  day  was  fet 
for  the  conference. 

But  his  enemies  had  another  flory.  He  had 
notice  given  him,  that  he  would  mortly  lofe  the 
White  Staff :  Upon  which  his  Lady,  who  was 
then  fick,  wrote  to  the  Queen*  and  begged  me 
would  honour  her"  fo  far  as  to  come,  and  let  her 
have  fome  difcourfe  with  her.  The  Queen  came, 
and  ftaid  above  two  hours  with  her.  She  com 
plained  of  the  ill  offices  that  were  done  them.  The 
Queen  faid,  all  the  Proteftants  were  now  turning 
againfl  them,  fo  that  they  knew  not  how  they  could 
truft  any  of  them.  Upon  which  that  Lady  faid, 
her  Lord  was  not  fo  wedded  to  any  opinion,  as 
not  to  be  ready  to  be  better  inftrufied.  And  it 
was  faid,  that  this  gave  the  rife  to  the  King's  pro- 
pofing  a  conference  :  For  it  has  been  obferved  to 
be  a  common  method  of  making  profelytes  with 
the  more  pomp,  to  propofe  a  conference  :  But  this 
was  generally  done,  alter  they  were  well  allured, 

that, 
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that,  let  the  conference  go  which  way  it  might, 
the  perfon's  decifion  for  whom  it  was  appointed 
mould  be  on  their  fide.  The  Earl  denied,  he 
knew  any  thing  of  all  this  to  me  :  And  his  Lady 
died  not  long  after.  It  was  further  laid  by  his 
enemies,  that  the  day  before  the  conference  he 
had  an  advertifement  from  a  fure  hand,  that  no 
thing  he  could  do  would  maintain  him  in  his  poft, 
and  that  the  King  had  engaged  himfelf  to  put  the 
Treafury  in  commilTion,  and  to  bring  fome  of  the 
Popifh  Lords  into  it.  Patrick  told  me,  that  at  the 
conference  there  was  no  occafion  for  them  to  fay 
much. 

The  Priefts  began  the  attack.  And,  when  they 
had  done,  the  Earl  faid,  if  they  had  nothing 
itronger  to  urge,  he  would  not  trouble  thofe  learn 
ed  Gentlemen  to  fay  any  thing  :  For  he  was  fure 
he  could  anfwer  all  that  he  had  heard.  And  fo 
anfwered  it  all  with  much  heat  and  fpirit,  not  with^ 
out  fome  fcorn,  faying,  were  thefe  grounds  to  per- 
fuade  men  to  change  their  religion  ?  This  he  urged 
ov^r  and  over  again  with  great  vehemence.  The 
King,  feeing  in  what  temper  he  was,  broke  off  the 
conference,  charging  all  that  were  prefent  to  fay 
nothing  of  it. 

Soon  after  that  he  loft  his  White  Staff;  but  had  He  was 
a  penfion  of  4000  1.  a  year  for  his  own  life  and  torned 
his  fon's,  befides  his   grant  upon  the  Lord  Grey,01 
and  another  valued  at  20000!.  So  here  were  greac 
regards  had  to  him  :  No  place  having  ever  been 
fold,,  even  by  a  perfon  in  favour,  to  fuch  advan 
tage.  The  fum  that  he  had  procured  to   be  lenf 
the  King  being  400000  1.  and  it  being  all  orderec} 
to  go  towards  the  repair  of  the  Fleet,  this-  began 
to  be  much  talked  of.    The  ftores  were  very  ill 
furnifhed  :  And  the  veffels  themfelves  were  jm  de^ 
cay.     But  now  orders  were  given,  with  great  di£- 
patch  to  put  the  whole  Fleet  in  condition  to  go  to 
fea,  tho'  the  King  was  then  in  full  peace  with   all 
i  his 
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his  neighbours.     Such  preparations  feemed  to  be 
made  upon  fome  great  defign. 
Defigns          The   Priefts  faid   every  where,  but  chiefly   at 
talked  of  Rome,  that  the  defign  was  againft  the  States  •,  and 
?Sainft      that  both  France  and  England  would  make  war  on 
0  an  "..  them  all  of  thefudden  :  for  it  was  generally  known 
that  the  Dutch  fleet  was  in   no  good  condition. 
The  interefts  of  France  and  of  the  Priefts  made 
this  to  be  the  more  eafily  believed.     The  embroil 
ing  the  King  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  that, 
which  the  French  defired  above  all    other  things, 
hoping  that  fuch  a  war,  being   fuccefsful,  might 
put  the  King  on  excluding  the  Prince  from  the  iuc- 
ceffion  to  the  Crown  in  the  right  of  his  wife,  which 
was  the  thing  that  both  the   French  and  Priefts 
defired  moft  :  For  they  faw  that,  unlefs  the  Queen 
had  a  fon,  all  their  defigns  muft  ftand  ftill  at  pre- 
fent,  and  turn  abortive  in  conclufion,  as  long  as 
the  Nation  had  fuch  a  fucceflbr  in  view. 

This  carries  me  now  to  open  the  ftate  of  affairs 
in  Holland,  and  at  the  Prince  of  Orange's  Court. 
I  muft  firft  fay  fomewhat  of  myfelf :  For  this  fum- 
mer,  after  I  had  rambled  above  a  year,  I  came  into 
I  (hid  Holland.  I  (laid  three  or  four  months  in  Geneva 
{"^  time  and  Switzerland,  after  I  came  out  of  Italy.  I 
ncva  "  (laid  alfo  fome  time  among  the  Lutherans  at  Straf- 
bourg  and  Franckfort,  and  among  the  Calvinifts 
at  Heidleberg,  befides  the  further  opportunities  I 
had  to  know  their  way  in  Holland.  1  made  it  my  bu- 
fmefs  to  obferve  all  their  methods,  and  to  know  all 
the  eminent  men  among  them.  I  faw  the  Churches 
of  France  in  their  beft  ftate,  while  they  were  every 
day  looking  when  this  dreadful  ftorm  mould  break 
out,  which  has  fcattered  them  up  and  down  the 
•world.  I  was  all  the  winter  at  Geneva,  where  we 
had  conftantly  frefh  ftories  brought  us  of  the 
miferies  of  thofe  who  were  fuffering  in  France. 
Refugees  were  coming  over  every  day,  poor  and 
naked,  and  half  ftarved  before  they  got  thither. 

And 
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And  that  fmall  State  was  under  great  apprehenfi-  1686. 
ons  of  being  fwal lowed  up,  having  no  ftrength  of 
their  own,  and  being  juftly  afraid  that  thofe  at 
Bern  would  grow  weary  of  defending  them,  if 
they  fhould  be  vigoroully  attacked.  The  reft  of 
Switzerland  was  not  in  fuch  imminent  danger.  But* 
as  they  were  full  of  Refugees,  and  all  fermons  and 
difcourfes  were  much  upon  the  perfecution  in 
France,  ib  Bafile  was  -expofed  in  fuch  manner,  that 
the  French  could  poflefs  themfelves  of  it  when  they 
pleaied,  without  the  leaft  refiftance.  Thofe  of 
Strafbourg,  as  they  have  already  loft  their  liberty, 
fo  they  were  every  day  looking  for  fome  fatal  edidt, 
like  that  which  the  French  had  fallen  under.  The 
Churches  of  the  Palatinate,  as  they  are  now  the 
frontier  of  the  Empire,  expofed  to  be  deftroyed 
by  every  new  war,  fo  they  are  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  a  bigotted  family.  All  the  other  Churches  on 
the  Rhine  fee  how  near  they  are  to  ruin.  And 
as  the  United  Provinces  were  a  few  years  before 
this  very  near  being  fw all  owed  up,  fo  they  were 
now  well  allured,  that  two  great  Kings  defigncd  to 
ruin  them. 

Under  fo  cloudy  a  profpect  it  mould  be  expecled,  The 
that  a  fpirit  of  true  devotion   and  of  a  real  refor-  and  tem- 
mation  fhould  appear  more,  both  among  the  Clergy  FCy*d°b 
and  Laity ;  that  they  mould   all   apprehend  that  a^ong 
God  was  highly   offended  with   them,    and   was  the  Re- 
therefore  punilhing  fome,  and  threatening  others,  formed. 
in  a  moft  unufual   manner.     It  might  have  been, 
expected,    that    thofe  unhappy    contefts   between 
Lutherans  and  Calvinifts,  Arminians   and   Anti- 
Arminians,  with  fome  minuter  difputes  that  have 
enframed  Geneva   and    Switzerland,  fhould  have 
been  at  leaft   fufpended,  while  they  had  a  com 
mon    enemy   to    deal  with,    againit   whom  their 
whole  force  united  was  fcarce  able  to  ftand.     But 
thefe   things   were  carried   on    rather  with   more 
eagernefs    and   fharpnefs   than  ever.      It  is   true, 
there  has  appeared  much  of  a  primitive  charity  to- 

VOL.  II.  C  c  wards 
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1686.  wards  the  French  Refugees:  They  have  been  in 
all  places  well  received,  kindly  treated,  and  boun 
tifully  fupplied.  Yet  even  among  them  there  did 
not  appear  a  fpirit  of  piety  and  devotion  fuitable 
to  their  condition  :  Tho'  perfonswho  have  willing 
ly  fuffered  the  lofs  of  all  things,  and  have  forfaken 
their  country,  their  houies,  eftates,  and  their 
friends,  and  fome  of  them  their  neareft  relations, 
rather  than  fin  againft  their  confciences,  muft  be 
believed  to  have  a  deeper  principle  in  them,  than 
can  well  be  obferved  by  others. 

I  was  indeed  amazed  at  the  labours  and  learning 
of  the  Miniflers  among  the  Reformed.  They  un- 
derftood  the  Scriptures  well  in  the  original  tongues: 
They  had  all  the  points  of  ccntroverfy  very  ready, 
and  did  thoroughly  underftand  the  whole  body  of 
divinity.  In  many  places  they  preached  every  day, 
and  were  almoft  conflantly  employed  in  vifiting 
their  flock.  But  they  performed  their  devotions 
but  (lightly,  and  read  their  prayers,  which  were 
too  long,  with  great  precipitation  and  little  zeal. 
Their  lermons  were  too  long  and  too  dry.  And 
they  were  fo  ftricr.,  even  to  jealoufy,  in  the  fmalleil 
points  in  which  they  put  orthodoxy,  that  one  who 
could  not  go  into  all  their  notions,  but  was  re* 
folvcd  not  to  quarrel  with  them,  could  not  con- 
verfe  much  with  them  with  any  freedom.  I  have, 
upon  all  the  obfervation  that  I  have  made,  often 
confidered  the  inward  (late  of  the  Reformation, 
and  the  decay  of  the  vitals  of  Chriilianity  in  it, 
as  that  which  gives  more  melancholy  impreffions, 
than  all  the  outward  dangers  that  furround  it. 

In  England  things  were  much  changed,  with  re 
lation  to  the  Court,  in  the  compafs  of  a  year.  The 
terror  all  people  were  under  from  an  ill  chofen  and 
an  ill  conitituted  Parliament,  was  now  almoft  over  : 
And  the  Clergy  were  come  to  their  wits,  and  Were 
beginning  to  recover  their  reputation.  The  Nation 
was  like  to  prove  much  firmer  than  could  have  been 
cxpecled,  efpecially  in  fo  Ihort  a  time.  Yet  after 

all, 
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all*  tho'  many  were  like  to  prove  themfelves  better  1686. 
Froteftants  than  was  looked  for,  they  were  not  v^y-^ 
become  much  better  Chriftians:  And  few  were 
turning  to  a  ftricter  courfe  of  life  :  Nor  were  the 
Clergy  more  diligent  in  their  labours  among  their 
people,  in  which  refpect  it  muft  be  contended  that 
the  Englilh  Clergy  are  the  moft  remifs  of  any* 
The  Curates  in  Popery,  befides  their  faying  Mais 
every  day,  their  cxactnefs  to  their  breviary,  their 
attending  on  confefiions  and  the  'multiplicity  of 
offices  to  which  they  are  obliged,  do  ib  labour  in 
inftructing  the  youth  and  vifiting  the  fick,  that* 
in  all  the  places  in  which  I  could  obferve  them*  it 
feemed  to  be  the  conftant  employment  of  their 
lives :  And  in  the  foreign  Churches,  tho'  the  la 
bours  of  the  Minifters  may  feem  mean,  yet  they 
are  perpetually  in  them.  All  thefe  things  lay  fo 
much  on  my  thoughts,  that  I  was  refolved  to  re 
tire  into  feme  private  place,  and  to  fpend  the  reft 
of  my  life  in  a  courfe  of  ftricter  piety  and  de  - 
votion,  and  in  writing  fuch  books,  as  the  ftate  of 
matters  with  relation  to  religion  fhould  call  for* 
whether  in  points  of  fpeculatioa  or  practice.  All 
fny  friends  adviied  my  coming  near  England*  that 
I  might  be  eafier  fent  to,  and  informed  of  all  our 
affairs,  and  might  accordingly  employ  my  thoughts 
and  time.  So  I  came  down  the  Rhine  this  fummer  * 
and  was  refolved  to  have  fettled  in  Groning  or 
Frizeland. 

When  I  came  to  Utrecht*  I  found  letters  writ  to  r  was  iV 
me  by  fome  of  the  Prince  of  Orange's  Court,  cle^  vited  by 
firing  me  to  come  firft  to  the  Hague*  and  wait  on  r^e  Pnrice 
the  Prince  and  Princefs,  before  1  'fhould  fettle  any  £  °™ge 
Where.     Upon  my  coming  tb  the  Hague*  1  was  to  he 
admitted  to  wait  on  them.     I  found  they  had  re-  Hague, 
ceived  iuch  characters  of  me  from  England,  that 
they  refolved  to  treat  me  with  great  confidence  : 
For,  at  my  firft   being  with  them,  they  entered 
into  much  free  diicourle  with  me  concerning   the 
aftitrs   of  England.    The  Prince,   tho*  naturally 
C  c  2  cold 
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1686.  cold  and  referved,  yet  laid  afidea  great  deal  of  that 
with  me.  He  feemed  highly  diflatisfied  with  the 
King's  conduct.  He  apprehended  that  he  would 
give  fuch  jealoufies  of  himfclf,  and  come  under 
fuch  jealoufies  from  his  people,  that  thefe  would 
throw  him  into  a  French  management,  and  engage 
him  into  fuch  defperate  defigns  as  would  force 
violent  remedies.  There  was  a  gravity  in  his 
whole  deportment  that  ftruck  me.  He  feemed  very 
regardlefs  of  himfelf,  and  not  apt  to  fufpect  de- 
figns  upon  his  perfon.  But  I  had  learned  fome- 
what  of  the  defign  of  a  brutal  Savoyard,  who  was 
capable  of  the  biackeft  things,  and  who  for  a  foul 
murder  had  fled  into  the  territory  of  Geneva, 
where  he  lay  hid  in  a  very  worthy  family,  to  whom 
he  had  done  fome  fervices  before.  He  had  formed 
a  fcheme  of  feizing  on  the  Prince,  who  ufed  to  go 
in  his  chariot  often  on  the  fands  near  Scheveling, 
with  but  one  perfon  with  him,  and  a  page  or  two 
on  the  chariot.  So  he  offered  to  go  in  a  fmall 
veflel  of  twenty  guns,  that  mould  lie  at  fome 
diftance  at  lea,  and  to  land  in  a  boat  with  ieven 
perfons  befides  himfelf,  and  to  feize  on  the  Prince, 
and  bring  him  aboard,  and  fo  to  France.  This  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  de  Louvoy,  who  upon  that  wrote 
to  him  to  come  to  Paris,  and  ordered  money  for 
his  journey.  He,  being  a  talking  man,  fpoke  of 
this,  and  mewed  Mr.  de  Louvoy's  letter,  and  the 
copy  of  his  own  :  And  he  went  prefently  to  Paris. 
This  was  brought  me  by  Mr.  Fatio,  the  celebrated 
mathematician,  in  whole  father's  houfe  that  perfon 
had  lodged.  When  I  told  the  Prince  this,  and  had 
Mr.  Fatio  at  the  Hague  to  atteft  it,  he  was  not 
much  moved  at  it.  The  Princefs  was  more  ap- 
prehenfive.  And,,  by  her  direction  I  acquainted 
Mr.  Fagel,  and  fome  others  of  the  States,  with  it, 
tvho  were  convinced  that  the  Thing  was  practicable. 
And  fo  the  States  defired  the  Prince  to  fuffer  him 
felf  to  be  conftantly  attended  on  by  a  £uard  when 
he  went  abroad,  with  which  he  was  not  without 
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(bme  difficulty  brought  to  comply.  I  fancied  his 
belief  of  predeftination  made  him  more  adventu 
rous  than  was  neceflary.  But  he  faid  as  to  that, 
he  firmly  believed  a  providence  :  For  if  he  mould 
let  that  go,  all  his  religion  would  be  much  fhaken : 
And  he  did  not  fee,  how  providence  could  be  cer 
tain,  if  all  things  did  not  arife  out  of  the  abfo- 
lute  will  of  God.  I  found  thofe,  who  had  the 
charge  of-  his  education,  had  taken  more  care  to 
pofTels  him  with  the  Calviniftical  notions  of  abfo- 
lute  decrees,  than  to  guard  him  againft  the  ill  ef- 
fe6ls  of  thofe  opinions  in  practice  :  For  in  Hoi- 
land  the  main  thing  the  Minifters  infufe  into  their 
people,  is  an  abhorrence  of  the  Arminian  doc 
trine,-  which  fpreads  fo  much  there,  that  their  jea- 
loufies  of  it  make  them  look  after  that,  more  than 
after  the  moil  important  matters. 

The  Prince  had  been  much  neglected  in  his  edti- 
cation  :  For  all  his  life  long  he  hated  conilraint.  l*T.  °f 
He  fpoke  little.  He  put  on  fbme  appearance  of 
application  :  But  he  hated  bufmefs  of  all  forts.  Orange. 
Yet  he  hated  talking,  and  all  houfe  games,  more. 
This  put  him  on  a  perpetual  courfe  of  hunting, 
to  which  he  feemed  to  give  himfelf  up,  beyond 
any  man  I  ever  knew  :  But  I  looked  on  that  al 
ways,  as  a  flying  from  company  and  bufmefs. 
The  depreffion  of  France  was  the  governing  paf- 
fion  of  his  whole  life.  He  had  no  vice,  but  of 
one  fort,  in  which  he  was  very  cautious  and  fecret. 
He  hud  a  way  that  was  affable  and  obliging  to  the 
Dutch.  But  he  could  not  bring  himfelf  to  com 
ply  enough  with  the  temper  of  the  Engliih,  his 
coldnefs  and  flownefs  being  very  contrary  to  the 
genius  of  the  Nation. 

The  Princefs  poffefled  all  that  convcrfed  with 
her  with  admiration.  Her  perfon  was  majeflick 
and  created  refpeft.  She  had  great  knowledge, 
with  a  true  underflanding,  and  a  noble  exprefiion, 
There  was  a  fweetnefs  in  her  deportment  that 
charmed,  and  an  exa&nefs  in  piety  and  virtue  that 
C  c  3 
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1 68 6.  made  her  a  pattern  to  all  that  faw  her.  The  King 
gave  her  no  appointments  to  fupport  the  dignity 
pf  a  King's  daughter.  Nor  did  he  fend  her  any 
prefects  or  jewels,  which  was  thought  a  very  inde 
cent,  and  certainly  was  a  very  ill  advifed  thing. 
For  the  fettling  an  allowance  for  her  and  the 
Prince,  would  have  given  fuch  a  jealoufy  of  them, 
that  the  Englifh  would  have  apprehended  a  fecret 
correfpondence  and  confidence  between  them  : 
And  the  not  doing  it  fhewed  the  contrary  very 
evidently,  But,  tho'  the  Prince  did  not  increale 
her  Court  and  State  upon  this  additional  dignity, 
fhe  managed  her  Privy  Purfe  fo  well,  that  fhe  be^- 
came  eminent  in  her  charities  :  And  the  good 
grace  with  which  fhe  beftowed  favours  did  always 
jncreafe  their  value.  She  had  read  much,  both  in 
hiftory  and  divinity.  And  when  a  courfe  of  hu 
mours  in  her  eyes  forced  her  from  that,  fhe  fet 
herfelf  to  work  with  fuch  a  conftant  diligence, 
that  fhe  made  the  Ladies  about  her  afhamed  to  be 
idle,  She  knew  little  of  our  affairs,  till  I  was 
admitted  to  wait  on  her.  And  I  began  to  lay  be 
fore  her  the  Hate  of  our  Court,  and  the  intrigues 
in  it,  ever  fince  the  Reftoration  ;  which  fhe  re^ 
ceived  with  great  fatisfaction,  and  fhewed  true 
judgment,  and  a  good  mind,  in  all  the  reflections 
that  fhe  made,  i  will  only  mention  one  in  this 
place  :  She  afked  pie,  what  had  fharpned  the  King 
Jo  much  againft  Mr.  Jurieu,  the  copioufeft  and  the 
moft  zealous  writer  of  the  age,  who  wrote,,  with 
great  vivacity  as  well  as  Jearning.  I  told  her,  ha 
mixed  all  his  books  with  a  moil  virulent  acrimony 
of  ftile,  and  among  other  things  he  had  Writ  with 
great  indecency  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  which 
caft  reflections  on  them  that  were  defcended  from 
her  ;  and  was  not  very  decent  in  one,  that  defjred 
|o  be  confidered  as  zealous  for  the  Prince  and  her 
felf.  She  faid,  Jurieu  was  to  fupport  the  caufe 
that  he  defended,  and  to  expofe  thole  that  perfe? 
cuted  it,  in  tj}e  belt  way  he  could,  Andj  if  what 
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he  faid  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  true,  he  was  1686. 
not  to  be  blamed,  who  made  that  ulc  of  it :  And, 
Hie  added,  that  if  Princes  would  do  ill  things, 
they  muft  expect  that  the  world  will  take  revenges 
on  their  memory,  fmce  they  cannot  reach  their 
perfons  :  That  was  but  a  final  1  fuffering,  far  Ihort 
of  what  others  fuffered  at  their  hands.  So  far  I 
have  given  the  character  of  thofe  perfons,  as  it 
appeared  to  me  upon  my  firft  admittance  to  them. 
I  mall  have  occafion  to  fay  much  more  of  them 
in  the  fequel  of  this  work. 

I  found  the  Prince  was  refolved  to  make  ufe  of  T 
me.  He  told  me,  it  would  not  be  convenient  for 
me  to  live  any  where  but  at  the  Hague  :  For  none  Jj^d  by 
of  the  outlawed  perfons  came  thither.  So  I  would 
keep  myfelf,  by  itaying  there,  out  of  the  danger 
that  I  might  legally  incur  by  converfmg  with  them, 
which  would  be  unavoidable  if  I  lived  any  where 
elfe.  He  alfo  recommended  me  both  to  Fagel, 
Dykvelt,  and  Halewyn's  confidence,  with  whom 
he  chiefly  confulted.  I  had  a  mind  to  fee  a  little 
.into  the  Prince's  notions,  before  I  fhould  engage 
myfelf  deeper  into  his  fcrvice.  I  was  afraid  left 
his  ftruggle  with  the  Louveftein  party,  as  they 
were  called,  might  have  given  him  a  jealoufy  of 
liberty  and  of  a  free  government.  He  allured  me, 
it  was  quite  the  contrary  :  Nothing  but  fuch  a 
conftitution  could  refift  a  powerful  aggrellbr  long, 
or  have  the  credit  that  was  neceffary  to  raife  fuch 
fums,  as  a  great  war  might  require.  He  con^ 
demned  all  the  late  proceedings  in  England,  with 
fetation  to  the  Charters,  and  exprefled  his  fenfe  of 
a  legal  and  limited  authority  very  fully.  I  told 
him,  I  was  fuch  a  friend  to  liberty,  that  I  could  The  Prin- 
not  be  fatisfied  with  the  point  of  religion  alone,  c*i's  fenfer 
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uiilefs  it  was  accompanied  with  the  lecunties  ot  j 
iifcv.  I  afked  his  fenfe  of  the  Church  of  England. 
He  faid,  he  liked  our  worfhip  well,  and  our  gor 
vcrnment  in  the  Church,  as  much  better  than  pa 
rity  :  But  he  blamed  our  condemning  the  foreign 
C  c  4  Churches, 
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686.  Churches,  as  he  had  obferved  fome  of  our  Divines 
did.  I  told  him,  whatever  fome  hotter  men  might 
fay,  all  were  not  of  that  mind.  When  he  found 
I  was  in  my  opinion  for  toleration,  he  faid,  that 
was  all  he  would  ever  defire  to  bring  us  to,  for 
quieting  cur  contentions  at  home.  He  alfo  pro- 
mifed  to  me,  that  he  mould  never  be  prevailed  with 
to  fet  up  the  Calviniftical  notions  of  the  decrees  of 
God,  to  which  I  did  imagine  fome  might  drive 
him.  He  wimed,  fome  of  our  ceremonies,  fuch 
as  the  Surplice  and  the  Crofs  in  Baptifm,  with  our 
bowing  to  the  Altar,  might  be  laid  afide.  I  thought 
it  necefiary  to  enter  with  him  into  all  thefe  parti 
culars,  that  fo  1  might  be  furnilhed  from  his  own 
mouth,  to  give  a  full  account  of  his  fenfe  to  fome 
jn  England,  who  would  expect  it  of  me,  and 
were  difpofed  to  believe  what  I  mould  allure  them 
of.  This  difcourfe  was  of  forne  hours  continu 
ance  :  And  it  paft  in  the  Princefs's  prefence. 
Great  notice  came  to  be  taken  of  the  free  accefs 
and  long  conferences  I  had  with  them  both.  I 
told  him?  it  was  neceffary  for  his  fervice,  to  put 
the  fleet  of  Holland  in  a  good  condition.  And 
this  he  propofed  foon  after  to  the  States,  who 
gave  the  hundredth  penny  for  a  fund  to  perfect 
that.  I  moved  to  them  both,  the  writing  'to  the 
JBiihop  of  London,  and  to  the  King  concerning 
him.  *  And,  tho'  the  Princefs  feared  it  might  ir- 
jicate  the  King  too  much,  in  conclufion  I  perfuad- 
ed  them  to  it. 

The  King,  hearing  of  this  admiffion  I  had,  be 
gan  in  two  or  three  letters  to  reflect  on  me,  as  a 
dangerous  man,  whom  they  ought  to  avoid  and 
beware  of.  To  this  no  anfwer  was  made.  Upon 
thq  letting  up  the  Ecclefiaflical  Gommiffion,  fome 
from  England  prefTed  them  to  write  over  againft 
it,  and  to  begin  a  breach  upon  that.  I  told  them, 
I  thought  that'  was  no  way  advifable  :  They  could 
pot  be  iuppofed  to  understand  our  laws  fo  well, 
gg  to  oppofe  thofc  things  on  their  own  know 
ledge  : 
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ledge  :  So  that  I  thought,  this  could  not  be  ex-  1686. 
pefted  by  them,  till  fome  refoiute  perfon  would  v^v^ 
difpute  the  authority  of  the  Court,  and  bring  it 
to  an  argument,  and  fo  to  a  folemn  deciiion.  I 
likewife  faid,  that  I  did  not  think  every  error  in 
government  would  warrant  a  breach  :  If  the  foun 
dations  were  {truck  at,  that  would  vary  the  cafe : 
But  illegal  acts  in  particular  inflances  could  not 
juftify  fuch  a  conclufion.  The  Prince  feemed  fur- 
prized  at  this :  For  the  King  made  me  pafs  for 
a  rebel  in  my  heart.  And  he  now  faw,  how  far  I 
was  from  it.  I  continued  on  this  ground  to  the 
laft. 

That  which  fixed  me  in  their  confidence  was,ThePrin- 
the  liberty  I  took,  in  a  private  converfation  with  j:efs's.  re~ 
the  Princefs,  to  afk  her,  what  fhe  intended  the  Jj^'re- 
Prince  fhould  be,  if  fhe  came  to  the  Crown.    She,  fpea  to 
who  was  new  to  all  matters  of  that  kind,  did  not the 
underftand  my  meaning,  but  fancied  that  what- Prince- 
ever  accrued  to  her  would  likewife  accrue  to  him 
in  the  right  of  marriage.     I  told  her,  it  was  not 
fo :    And  I  explained  King   Henry  the  feventh's 
title  to  her,  and  what  had  pafb  when  Queen  Mary 
married  Philip  King  of  Spain.     I  told  her,  a  ti 
tular  Kingfhip  was  no  acceptable  thing  to  a  man, 
efpecially  if  it  was  to  depend  on  another's  life: 
And  fuch  a  nominal  dignity  might  endanger  the 
real  one  that  the  Prince  had  in  Holland.     She  dc- 
fired  me  to  propofe  a  remedy.     I  told  her,  the 
remedy,  if  fhe  could  bring  her  mind  to  it,  was  to 
be  contented  to  be  his  wife,  and  to  engage  her- 
felf  to  him,  that  fhe  would  give  him  the  real  au 
thority  as  foon  as  it  came  into  her  hands,  and  en 
deavour  effectually  to  get  it  to  be  legally  veiled 
in  him  during  life  :    This  would  lay  the  greateft 
obligation  on  him  poflible,  and  lay  the  founda 
tion  of  a  perfect  union  between  them,  which  had 
been  of  late  a  little  embroiled  :    This  would  alfo 
give  him  another  fenfe  of  all  our  affairs  :    I  afked 
pardon  for  the  prefumption  of  moving  her  in  fuch 
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1686.  a  tender  point :  But  I  folemnly  protefted,  that  no 
^VV  perfon  living  had  moved  me  in  it,  or  fo  much  as 
knew  of  it,  or  ihould  ever  know  of  it,  but  as  ilie 
fliould  order  it.  I  hoped,  Ihe  would  confider  well 
of  it :  For,  if  me  once  declared  her  mind,  I 
hoped  fhe  would  never  go  back  or  retract  it.  I 
defired  her  therefore  to  take  time  to  think  of  it. 
She  prefently  anfwered  me,  me  would  take  no 
time  to  confider  of  any  thing,  by  which  fhe  could 
cxprefs  her  regard  and  affection  to  the  Prince  ; 
and  ordered  me  to  give  him  an  account  of  all  that 
I  had  laid  before  her,  and  to  bring  him  to  her,  and 
I  fhould  hear  what  fhe  would  fay  upon  it.  He 
was  that  day  a  hunting  :  And  next  day  I  acquaint 
ed  him  with  all  that  had  pafl,  and  carried  him  to 
her  -,  where  fhe  in  a  very  frank  manner  told  him, 
that  fhe  did  not  know  that  the  laws  of  England 
were  fo  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God,  as  I  had  in- 
Formed  her  :  She  did  not  think  that  the  hufband 
was  ever  to  be  obedient  to  the  wife  :  She  promifed, 
him,  he  fliould  always  bear  rule  :  And  fhe  afked 
only,  that  he  would  obey  the  command  of  "  huf- 
bands  love  your  wives,"  as  fhe  fhould  do  that, 
**  wives  be  obedient  to  your  hufbands.in  all  things.51 
From  this  lively  introduction  we  engaged  into  a 
long  difcourfe  of  the  affairs  of  England.  Both 
feemed  well  pleafed  with  me,  and  with  all  that  I 
had  fuggefted.  But  fuch  was  the  Prince's  cold 
way,  that  he  faid  not  one  word  to  me  upon  it, 
that  looked  like  acknowledgment.  Yet  he  fpoke 
of  it  to  fome  about  him  in  another  drain.  He 
faid,  he  had  been  nine  years  married,  and  had  ne 
ver  the  confidence  to  prefs  this  matter  on  the 
Queen,  which  I  had  now  brought  about  eafily  in 
a  day.  Ever  after  that  he  feemed  to  trufl  me 
entirely. 

Fen  fent  Complaints  came  daily  over  from  England  of 
over  to  a]i  the  high  things  that  the  Priefts  were  every 
treat  with  w^erc  throwing  out.  Pen  the  Quaker  came  over 
to  Holland.  He  was  a  talking  vain  man3  who 
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had  been  long  in  the  King's  favour,  he  being  the  1686. 
Vice- Admiral's  fon.  He  had  fuch  an  opinion  of 
his  own  faculty  of  perfuading,  that  he  thought 
none  could  Hand  before  it :  Tho'  he  was  fingular 
in  that  opinion  :  For  he  had  a  tedious  lufcious 
way,  that  was  not  apt  to  overcome  a  man's  reafon, 
tho*  it  might  tire  his  patience.  He  undertook  to 
perfuade  the  Prince  to  come  into  the  King's  mea- 
fures,  and  had  two  or  three  long  audiences  of  him 
upon  the  fubjecl: :  And  he  and  I  fpent  fome  hours 
together  on  it.  The  Prince  readily  consented  to 
a  toleration  of  Popery,  as  well  as  of  the  DiiTent- 
ers,  provided  it  were  propofed  and  pafTed  in  Par 
liament  :  And  he  promiled  his  afliilance,  if  them 
was  need  of  it,  to  get  it  to  pafs.  But  for  the 
Tells  he  would  enter  into  no  treaty  about  them, 
He  laid,  it  was  a  plain  betraying  the  fecurity  of 
the  Proteftant  Religion,  to  give  them  upt  No 
thing  was  left  unlaid,  that  might  move  him  to 
agree  to  this  in  the  way  of  intereft  :  The  King 
would  enter  into  an  entire  confidence  with  him, 
and  would  put  his  beft  friends  in  the  chief  trufts. 
Pen  undertook  for  this  fo  politively,  that  he  feem- 
ed  to  believe  it  himfelf,  or  he  was  a  great  profici 
ent  in  the  art  of  difiimulation.  Many  fufpecled 
that  he  was  a  concealed  Papiil.  It  is  certain,  he  was 
much  with  Father  Peter,  and  was  particularly  trufted 
by  the  Earl  of  Sunderland.  So,  tho*  he  did  not 
pretend  any  com  million  for  what  he  promifed,  yet 
we  looked  on  him  as  a  man  employed.  To  all 
this  the  Prince  anfwercd,  that  no  man  was  more 
for  toleration  in  principle,  than  he  was  :  He 
thought  the  confcience  was  only  fubjedt  to  God  : 
And  as  far  as  a  general  toleration,  even  of  Papifts, 
would  content  the  King,  he  would  concur  in  it 
heartily  :  But  he  looked  on  the  Tefls  as  fuch  a 
real  fecurity,  and  indeed  the  only  one,  when  the 
King  was  of  another  Religion,  that  he  would 
join  in  no  counfels  with  thofe  that  intended  to 
fepeal  thofe  laws  that  enacted  them.  Pen  faid, 
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1686.  the  King  would  have  all  or  nothing:  But  that, 
v^-v^/  if  this  was  once  done,  the  King  would  fecure  the 
toleration  by  a  folemn  and  unalterable  law.  To 
this  the  late  repeal  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  that 
was  declared  perpetual  and  irrevocable,  furnifhed 
an  anfwer  that  admitted  of  no  reply.  So  Pen's 
negotiation  with  the  Prince  had  no  effect. 

He  preflfed  me  to  go  over  to  England,  fince  I 
was  in  principle  for  toleration  :  And  he  afilired 
me  the  King  would  prefer  me  highly.  I  told 
him,  fince  the  Tells  mufl  go  with  this  toleration, 
I  could  never  be  for  it.  Among  other  difcourfes 
he  told  me  one  thing,  that  was  not  accomplifhed 
in  the  way  in  which  he  had  a  mind  I  mould  be 
lieve  it  would  be,  but  had  a  more  furprifing  ac- 
complimment.  He  told  me  a  long  feries  of  pre 
dictions,  which,  as  he  faid,  he  had  from  a  man 
that  pretended  a  commerce  with  Angels,  who 
had  foretold  many  things  that  were  pad  very  punc 
tually.  But  he  added,  that  in  the  year  1688  there 
would  fuch  a  change  happen  in  the  face  of  affairs 
as  would  amaze  all  the  world.  And  after  the 
Revolution,  which  happen'd  that  year,  I  afked 
him  before  much  company,  if  that  was  the  event 
that  was  predicted.  He  was  uneafy  at  the  quef- 
tion ;  but  did  not  deny  what  he  had  told  me, 
which,  he  faid,  he  underilood  of  the  full  fettle- 
ment  of  the  Nation  upon  a  toleration,  by  which 
he  believed  all  men's  minds  would  be  perfectly 
quieted  and  united. 

Some  Bi-   '    Now  I  go  from  this  to  profecute  the  recital  of 

ffjops  died  Englilh  affairs.     Two  eminent  Bifhops  died  this 

jn  Eng-     yeais  pearfon  Bifhop  of  Chefter,  and  Fell  Bifhop 

of  Oxford.     The  firft  of  thefe  was  in  all  refpects 

the  greateft  Divine  of  the  age  :    A  man  of  great 

learning,  flrong  reafon,  and  of  a  clear  judgment. 

He  was  a  judicious  and  grave  preacher,  more  in- 

ftrnctive  than  affective  ;    and  a  man  of  a  fpotlels 

life,  and  of  an  excellent  temper.     His  book  on 

the  Creed  is  among  the  belt  that  our  Church  has 

produced. 
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produced.  He  was  not  adtive  in  his  Diocefe,  but 
too  remifs  and  eafy  in  his  Epifcopal  fimdlion  ; 
and  was  a  much  better  Divine  than  a  Bifhop.  He 
was  a  fpeaking  inflance  of  what  a  great  man  could 
fall  to :  For  his  memory  went  from  him  fo  en 
tirely,  that  he  became  a  child  fome  years  before 
he  died. 

Fell,  Bifhop  of  Oxford,  was  a  man  of  great 
ftriclnefs  in  the  courfe  of  his  life,  and  of  much 
devotion.  His  learning  appears  in  that  noble  edi 
tion  of  St.  Cyprian  that  he  publifhed.  He  had 
made  great  beginnings  in  learning  before  the  Re- 
ftoration  :  But  his  continued  application  to  his 
employments  after  that,  ftopt  the  progrefs  that 
otherwife  he  might  have  made.  He  was  made 
foon  after  Dean  of  Chrift-Church,  and  afterwards 
Bifhop  of  Oxford.  He  fet  himfelf  to  promote 
learning  in  the  Univerfity,  but  moft  particularly 
in  his  own  College,  which  he  governed  with  great 
care  :  And  was  indeed  in  all  refpects  a  moft  ex 
emplary  man,  a  little  too  much  heated  in  the  mat 
ter  of  our  difputes  with  the  Diffenters.  But,  as 
he  was  among  the  firft  of  our  Clergy  that  appre 
hended  the  defign  of  bringing  in  Popery,  fo  he 
was  one  of  the  moft  zealous  againft  it.  He  had 
much  zeal  for  reforming  abufes  -,  and  managed  it 
perhaps  with  too  much  heat,  and  in  too  peremp 
tory  a  way.  Bu?  we  have  fo  little  of  that  among 
us,  that  no  wonder  if  fuch  men  are  cenfured  by 
thofe,  who  love  not  fuch  patterns,  nor  fuchfevere 
tafk- mailers. 

Ward  of  Salifbury  fell  alfo  under  a  lofs  of  me 
mory  and  underftanding  :  So,  that  he,  who  was 
both  in  Mathematicks  and  Philofophy,  and  in  the 
ftrength  of  judgment  and  under  Handing,  one  of 
the  firft  men  of  his  time,  thos  he  came  too  late 
into  our  profeflion  to  become  very  eminent  in  it, 
was  now  a  great  inftance  of  tjie  defpicable  weak- 
nefs  to  which  man  can  fall.  The  Court  intended 
once  to  have  named  a  Coadjutor  for  him.  But, 

there 
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1686.   there  being  no  precedent  for  that  fince  the 
vxv^  mation,  they  refolved  to  flay  till  he  fliould  die. 
Cart-  The  other  two  Bifhopricks  were  lefs  confidera- 

\vright  ble :  So  they  refolved  to  fill  them  with  the  two 
and  Par-  Worft  men  that  could  be  found  out.  Cartwright 
ker  p-o-  was  promot;ecl  to  Chefter.  He  was  a  man  of  good 
inotea.  r.  ,  ,  ,  ,  r  /•  •  i  . 

capacity,  and  had  made  iorne  progrefs  in  learning. 

He  was  ambitious  and  fervile,  cruel  and  boifterous  : 
And,  by  the  great  liberties  he  allowed  himfelf,  he 
fell  under  much  fcandal  of  the  worft  fort,  He 
had  fet  himfelf  long  to  raife  the  King's  authority 
above  law ;  which,  he  faid,  was  only  a  method  of 
government  to  which  Kings  might  fubmit  as  they 
pleafed  ;  but  their  authority  was  from  God,  abfo- 
lute  and  fuperior  to  law,  which  they  might  exert, 
as  oft  as  they  found  it  neceffary  for  the  ends  of  go 
vernment.  So  he  was  looked  on  as  a  man  that 
would  more  effectually  advance  the  defign  of  Po 
pery,  than  if  he  mould  turn  over  to  it.  And  in^ 
deed,  bad  as  he  was,  he  never  made  that  flep> 
even  in  the  molt  defperate  flate  of  his  affairs. 

The  See  of  Oxford  was  given  to  Dr.  Parker, 
•Who  was  a  violent  Independent  at  the  time  of  the 
Reftoration,  with  a  high  profefiion  of  piety  in 
their  way.  But  he  foon  changed,  and  ftruck  into 
the  highefl  form  of  the  Church  of  England  $  and 
wrote  many  books  with  a  ilrain  of  contempt  and 
fury  againft  all  the  Diffenters,  that  provoked  them 
0ut  of  meafure ;  of  which  an  account  was  given 
in  the  hiftory  of  the  former  reign.  He  had  ex 
alted  the  King's  authority  in  matters  of  religion 
in  fo  indecent  a  manner,  that  he  condemned  the 
ordinary  form  of  faying  the  King  was  under  God 
and  Chrifli  as  a  crude  and  profane  expreffion  ; 
faying,  that  tho1  the  King  was  indeed  under  Gcd> 
yet  he  was  not  under  Chrift,  but  above  him.  Y<  t* 
not  being  preferred  as  he  expected,  he  writ  after 
that  many  books,  on  defign  to  raife  the  authority 
of  the  Church  to  an  independence  on  the  Civil 
power.  There  was  an  entertaining  livelinefs  in  all 

his 
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His  books :  But  it  was  neither  grave  nor  correct.  1686. 
He  was  a  covetous  and  ambitious  man  •,  and  feem- 
ed  to  have  no  other  fenfe  of  religion  but  as  a  poli 
tical  intered,  and  a  fubjed:  of  party  and  faction. 
He  feldom  came  to  prayers,  or  to  any  exercifes  of 
devotion  •,  and  was  fo  lifted  up  with  pride,  that 
he  was  become  infwfferable  to  all  that  came  near 
him.  Thefe  two  men  were  pitched  on,  as  the  fit 
ted  inftruments  that  could  be  found  among  all  the 
Clergy,  to  betray  and  ruin  the  Church.  Some  of 
the  Bifhops  brought  to  Archbifhop  Sancroft  arti* 
cles  againft  them,  which  they  defired  he  would 
offer  to  the  King  in  Council,  and  pray  that  the 
Mandate  for  confecrating  them  might  be  delayed, 
till  time  were  given  to  examine  particulars.  And 
Bifhop  Lloyd  told  me,  that  Sancroft  promifed 
to  him  not  to  coniecrate  them,  till  he  had  exa 
mined  the  truth  of  the  articles,  of  which  fome 
were  too  fcandalous  to  be  repeated.  Yet,  when 
Sancroft  faw  what  danger  he  might  incur,  if  he 
were  fued  in  a  Premunire,  he  confented  to  confe- 
crate  them. 

The  Deanry  of  Chrifl-Church,  the  mod  im 
portant  poft  in  the  Univerfity,  was  given  to  Maf- 
ley,  one  of  the  new  converts,  tho'  he  had  neither 
the  gravity,  the  learning,  nor  the  age  that  was 
fuitable  to  fuch  a  dignity.  But  all  was  fupplied 
by  his  early  converfion  :  And  it  was  fet  up  for  a 
maxim,  to  encourage  all  converts.  He  at  firft 
went  to  prayers  in  the  Chapel.  But  foon  after  he 
declared  himfelf  more  openly.  Not  long  after 
tbis  the  Prefident  of  Magdalen  College  died* 
That  is  edeemed  the  riched  foundation  in  Eng- 
Und,  perhaps  in  Europe:  For,  tho'  their  cer 
tain  rents  are  but  about  4  or  5000  1.  yet  it  is 
thought  that  the  improved  value  of  the  edate 
belonging  to  it  is  about  40000 1.  So  it  was 
no  wonder  that  the  Prieds  ftudied  to  get  this  en 
dowment  into  their  hands* 

They 
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1686.  They  had  endeavoured  to  break  in  upon  the  Uni- 
verfity  of  Cambridge,  in  a  matter  of  lefs  importance, 
but  without  fuccefs :  And  now  they  refolved  to  at 
tack  Oxford,  by  a  ftrange  fatality  in  their  counfels. 
In  all  nations  the  privileges  of  Colleges  and  Uni- 
verfities  are  efteemed  fuch  facred  things,  that  few 
will  venture  to  difpute  thefe,  much  lefs  to  difturb 
them,  when  their  title  is  good,  and  their  pofTefTion 
is  of  a  long  continuance :  For  in  thefe,  not  only 
the  prefent  body  efpoufes  the  matter ;  but  all  who 
have  been  of  it,  even  thofe  that  have  only  follow 
ed  their  ftudies  in  it,-  think  themfelves  bound  in  ho 
nour  and  gratitude  to  aflift  and  fupport  them.  The 
Priefts  began  where  they  ought  to  have  ended,  when 
all  other  things  were  brought  about  to  their  mind. 
The  Jefuits  fancied,  that,  if  they  could  get  footing 
in  the  Univerfity,  they  would  gain  fuch  a  reputa 
tion  by  their  methods  of  teaching  youth,  that  they 
would  carry  them  away  from  the  Univerfity  tutors, 
who  were  certainly  too  remifs.  Some  of  the  more 
moderate  among  them  propofed,  that  the  King 
mould  endow  a  new  College  in  both  Univerfities, 
which  needed  not  have  coft  above  two  thoufand 
pound  a  year,  and  in  thefe  fet  his  Priefts  to  work. 
But  either  the  King  ftuck  at  the  charge  which  this 
would  put  him  to,  or  his  Priefts  thought  it  too 
mean  and  below  his  dignity  not  to  lay  his  hand 
upon  thofe  great  bodies :  So  rougher  methods  were 
refolved  on.  It  was  reckoned,  that  by  f right n ing 
them  they  might  be  driven  to  compound  the  mat 
ter,  and  deliver  up  one  or  two  Colleges  to  them : 
And  then,  as  the  King  faid  fometimes  in  the  circle, 
they  who  taught  beft  would  be  moft  followed. 

They  began  with  Cambridge  upon  a  fofter  point, 
which  yet  would  have  made  way  for  all  the  reft, 
letter  re-  The  King  fent  his  letter,  or  Mandamus,  to  order 
Gun  m     "^*  Brands,  an  ignorant  Benedictine  Monk,  to  be 
bridge,      received  a  Mafter  of  Arts ;   once  to  open  the  way 
for  letting  them  into  the  degrees  of  the  Univerfity. 

Tke 
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'The  truth  is,  the  King's  letters  were  fcarce  ever  re-  1686. 
ruled  in  conferring  decrees  :  And  when  EmbalTa-  C/VVJ 
dors  or  foreign  Princes  came  to  thole  places,  they 
ufually  gave  fuch  degrees  to  thole  who  belonged 
to  them  as  were  defired.  The  Morocco  EmbaiTa- 
dor's  Secretary,  that  was  a  Mahometan,  had  that 
degree  given  him,  but  a  great  diftinclion  was  made 
between  honorary  degrees  given  to  ftrangers,  who 
intended  not  to  live  among  them,  and  thole  given 
to  fuch  as  intended  to  fettle  among  them:  For  every 
Mafter  of  Arts  having  a  vote  in  the  Convocation, 
they  reckoned,  that,  it  they  gave  this  degree,  they 
muft  give  all  that  mould  be  pretended  to  on  the 
like  authority  :  And  they  knew,  all  the  King's 
Priefis  would  be  let  in.  upon  them,  which  might  oc- 
cafion  in  prefent  great  diftraction  and  contentions 
among  them;  and  in  time  they  might  grow  to  be  a 
majority  in  the  Convocation,  which  is  their  Parlia 
ment.  They  refufed  the  Mandamus  with  great  una 
nimity,  and  with  a  firmnefs  that  the  Court  had  not 
expected  from  them.  New  and  repeated  orders, 
full  of  fevere  threatnings  in  cafe  of  difcbedience, 
were  lent  to  them  :  And  this  piece  of  raillery  was 
every  where  fet  up,  that  a  Papift  was  reckoned 
worfe  than  a  Mahometan,  and  that  the  King's  let 
ters  were  lefs  confidered  than  the  Embaifador  from 
Morocco  had  been.  Some  feeble  or  falle  men  of 
the  Univerfity  tried  to  compound  the  matter,  by 
granting  this  degree  to  F.  Francis,  but  enacling  at 
the  fame  time,  that  ir  fiiould  not  be  a  precedent  for 
the  future  for  any  other  of  the  like  nature.  This 
was  not  given  way  to  :  For  it  was  faid,  that  in  all 
iuch  cafes  the  obedience  that  was  once  paid,  would 
be  a  much  ftror.ger  argument  for  continuing  to  do 
it,  as  oft  as  it  ftould  be  defired,  than  any  fuch 
provifo  could  be  againft  it.  The  Vice- 

Upon   this  the  Vice-Chancellor  was  fummoncd  Chancel 
before  the  Ecclefiaftical  Commiflion  to  anfwer  this  lor  turned 
contempt.     He  was  a  very  honeft,  but  a  very  weak  ?,ut  f^  ^e 
man.    He  made  a  poor  defence.     And  it  was  no 
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fmall  reflection  on  that  great  body,  that  their  chief 
Magiftrate  was  fo  little  able  to  affert  their  privileges, 
or  to  jullify  their  proceedings.     He   was  treated 
with  great  contempt  by  Jefferies.     But  he  having 
acled  only  as  the  chief  perlbn  of  that  body,  all  that 
was  thought  fit  to  be  done  againft  him  was,  to  turn 
him  out  of  his  office.     That  was  but  an  annual  of 
fice,  and  of  no  profit :    So  this  was  a  (light  cen- 
fure,  chiefly  when  it  was  all  that  followed  on  fuch 
heavy  threatnings.     The  Univerfity  chofe  another 
Vice-Chancellor,  who  was  a  man  of  much  ipirit : 
And  in  his  fpeech,  which  in  courfe  he  made  upon 
his  being  choien,  he  promifed,  that,  during  his  ma- 
giilracy,  neither  religion,  nor  the  rights  of  the  body, 
mould  fuffer  by  his  means.     The  Court  did  not 
think  fit  to  infill  more  upon  this  matter ;    which 
was  too  plain  a  confeflion,  either  of  their  weaknefs 
in  beginning  fuch  an  ill  grounded  attempt,   or  of 
their  feeblenefs  in  letting  it  fall,  doing  fo  little,   af 
ter  they  had  talked  fo  much  about  it.     And  now 
all  people  began  to  fee,  that  they  had  taken  wrong 
notions  of  the  King,    when  they  thought  that  it 
would  be  eafy  to  engage  him  into  bold  things,  be 
fore   he   could  fee   into  the  ill  coniequenccs  that 
might  attend  them,  but  that  being  once  engaged  he 
would  reiblve  to  go  through  with  them  at  all  ad- 
Ventures.     When  I  knew  him,   he  feemed  to  have 
fet  up  that  for  a  maxim,  that  a  King  when  he  made 
a  Hep  was  never  to  go  back,  nor  to  encourage  fac 
tion  and  difobedience  by  yielding  to  it. 
An  at-          After  this  unfuccefsful  attempt  upon  Cambridge, 
tempt  to  another  was  made  upon  Oxford,  that  1  ailed  longer 
PopUli  *  an^  nad  greater  effects ;   which  I  fhall  fet  all  down 
Prefidem  together,  tho3  the  conclufion  of  this  affair  ran  far 
on  Mag-  into  the  year  alter  this  that  1  now  write  of.     The 
Prefidentfnip  of  Magdalen's  was  given  by  the  elec- 
°  egc*   tion  of  the  Fellows.     So  the  King  lent  a  Manda 
mus,  requiring  them  to.  chooire  one  Farmer,   an  ig 
norant  and  virious  perlbn,  who  had  not  one  quali 
fication  that  could  recommend  him   to  fo  high  a 

poll, 
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pofl,  befidcs  that  of  changing  his  religion.  Man-  1686. 
damus  letters  had  no  legal  authority  in  them  :  But 
all  the  great  preferments  of  the  Church  being  in  the 
King's  difpofal,  thofe  who  did  pretend  to  favour, 
were  not  apt  to  refufe  his  recommendation,  left  that 
fliould  be  afterwards  remembred  to  their  prejudice. 
But  now,  fince  it  was  vifible  in  what  channel  fa 
vour  was  like  to  run,  lefs  regard  was  had  to  fuch  a 
letter.  The  Fellows  of  that  houfe  did  upon  this 
choofe  Dr.  Hough,  one  of  their  body,  who  as  he 
was  in  all  refpeds  a  ftatutable  man,  fu  he  was  a 
worthy  and  a  firm  man,  not  apt  to  be  threatened 
out  of  his  right.  They  carried  their  election  ac 
cording  to  their  ftatutes  to  the  Biihop  of  Winchef- 
ter,  their  Vifitor:  And  he  confirmed  it.  So  that 
matter  was  legally  fettled.  This  was  highly  refent- 
ed  at  Court.  It  was  faid,  that,  in  cafe  of  a  Man 
damus  for  an  undeserving  man,  they  ought  to  have 
reprefentcd  die  matter  to  the  King,  and  ftaid  till 
they  had  his  pleafure :  It  was  one  of  the  chief  fer- 
vices  that  the  Univerfities  expected  from  their  Chan 
cellors,  which  made  them  always  choofe  men  of 
great  credit  at  Court  •,  that  by  their  intereft  fuch 
letters  might  be  either  prevented  or  recalled.  The 
Duke  of  Ormond  was  now  their  Chancellor  :  But 
he  had  little  credit  in  the  Court,  and  was  declin 
ing  in  his  age,  which  made  him  retire  into  the 
country.  It  was  much  obferved,  that  this  Univer- 
fity,  that  had  alTerted  the  King's  prerogative  in 
the  higheft  drains  of  the  moil  abject  flattery  pof- 
fible,  both  in  their  addreiTes,  and  in  a  wiki  decree 
they  had  made  but  three  years  before  this,  in 
which  they  had  laid  together  a  fet  of  fuch  high 
flown  maxims  as  rauft  eitablifh  an  uncontrolable 
tyranny,  fhould  be  the  firft  body  of  the  Nation 
that  fhould  feel  the  effeds  of  it  mod  fenfibly. 
The  caufe  was  brought  before  the  Ecclefiaftical 
Cornmifllon.  The  Fellows  were  iirft  afked,  why 
they  had  not  chofen  Farmer  in  obedience  to  the 
King's  letter?  And  to  that  they  anfwered,  by  of- 
D  d  2  fering 
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1686.  fering  a  lift  of  many  juft  exceptions  againfl  him. 

-/V>|O  The  lubject  was  fruitful,  and  the  fcandals  he  had 

given  were  very  pubiick.     The  Court  was  afhamed 

•  of  him,   and  indited  no  more  on  him:    But  they 
faid,   that  the  Houfe  ought  to  have  mewed  more 
refpedi  to  the  King's  letter,  than  to  have  proceed 
ed  LC  an  election  in  contempt  of  it. 

-.  tlrf-      The  Ecclefiailicai  Commiflion  took  upon  them 
and  to  declare  Hough's  election  null,   and  to  put  the 

:e""  Houfe  under  fuipenfion.  And,  that  the  ciefign  of 
the  Court  in  this  matter  might  be  carried  on,  with- 
-out  the  load  of  recommending  a  Papift,  Parker, 
Bifhop  of  Oxford,  was  now  recommended  :  And 
the  Fellows  were  commanded  to  proceed  to  a  new 
election  in  his  favour.  They  excufed  themfelves, 
fmce  they  were  bound  by  their  oaths  to  maintain 
their  flatutes:  And  by  thefe,  an  election  being 
once  made  and  confirmed,  they  could  not  proceed 
to  a  new  choice,  till  the  former  was  annulled  in 
feme  Court  of  law:  Church  benefices  and  Col- 
-lege  preferments  were  freeholds,  and  could  only 
be  judged  in  a  Court  of  Record  :  And,  iince  the 
.King  was  now  talking  ib  much  of  liberty  of  con- 
fcience,  it  was  faid,  that  the  forcing  men  to  act 
againff.  their  oaths,  feemed  not  to  agree  with  thofe 
profcflions.  In  oppofition  to  this  it  was  laid,  that 
the  itatutes  of  Colleges  had  been  always  conilder- 
ed,  as  things  that  depended  entirely  on  the  King's 
good  pleafure;  fo  that  no  oaths  to  obferve  them 
could  bind  them,  when  it  was  in  oppolition  to 
:  the  King's  command. 

-fi     *      This  did  not  fatisfy  the  Fellows:    And,  tho* 

1  °"7i  :  the  King,  as  he  went  thro*  Oxford  in  his  progrels 

'^'i  in  the  year  1687,  fent  for  them,  and  ordered  them 

to  go  prefently  and  choofe  Parker  for  their  Preii- 

:  dent,  in  a  llrain  of  language  ill  fluted  to  the  Ma- 

•  jcfty  of  a  crowned  head,  (for  he  treated  them  with 
:  foul  language  pronounced  in  a  very  angry  tone;) 

yet  it  had  no  effect  on  them.    They  infifted  ftill  on 

~  their 
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their  oaths,  tho*  with  a  humility  and  fubmkTion,  1687. 
that  they  hoped  would  have  mollified  him.  They  ^s~\r^s 
continued  thus  firm.  A  fubaltern  Commiffion 
was  fent  from  the  Kcclefiaftical  CommilTion  to  finifh 
the  matter.  Bifhop  Cartwright  was  the  head 
of  this  CommiiTion,  as  Sir  Charles  Hedges  was 
the  King's  Advocate  to  manage  the  matter.  Cart- 
wright  acted  in  fo  rough  a  manner,  that  it  mewed, 
he  was  rclblved  to  ilicrifice  all  things  to  the  King's 
pleafurc.  It  was  an  afflicting  thing,  which  feemed 
to  have  a  peculiar  character  of  indignity  in  it,  that 
this  firlt  act  of  violence  committed  againft  the  le 
gal  pofTeilions  of  the  Church,  was  executed  by 
one  Bifhop,  and  done  in  favour  of  another. 

The  new  Prefident  was  turned  out.  And,  be-  And  were 
caufe  he  could  not  deliver  the  keys  of  his  Houfe, a31  turned 
the  doors  were  broken  open :  And  Parker  was out' 
put  in  poffeflion.  The  Fellows  were  required  to 
make  their  fubmifiion,  to  afk  pardon  for  what 
was  paft,  and  to  accept  of  the  Bifhop  for  their 
Prefident.  They  Hill  pleaded  their  oath:  And 
were  turned  out,  except  two  that  fubmitted.  So 
that  it  was  expected,  to  fee  that  Houie  ibon  ftockt 
with  Papiils.  The  Nation,  as  well  as  the  Univer- 
fity,  looked  on  all  this  proceeding  with  a  juft  in 
dignation.  It  was  thought  an  open  piece  of  rob 
bery  and  burglary,  when  men,  authorized  by  no  le 
gal  commiffion,  came  and  forcibly  turned  men  out 
of  their  poffefTion  and  freehold.  This  agreed  ill 
with  the  profeffions  that  the  King  was  ilill  making, 
that  he  would  maintain  the  Church  of  England  as 
by  law  eftablimed :  For  this  ftruck  at  the  whole 
eitate,  and  all  the  temporalities  of  the  Church.  It 
did  fo  inflame  the  Church  party  and  the  Clergy, 
that  they  fent  over  very  prefling  mefTagcs  upon  it 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  defiring  that  he  would  in- 
terpofe,  and  efpouie  the  concerns  of  the  Church ; 
and  that  he  would  break  upon  it,  if  the  King  would 
not  redrefs  it.  This  I  did  not  fee  in  their  letters. 
Thole  were  of  fuch  importance,  fince  the  writing 
D  d  3  them 
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them  might  have  been  carried  to  high  treafon,  that 
the  Prince  did  not  think  fk  to  fhew  them.  But  he 
often  laid,  he  was  preiled  by  many  of  thofe,  who 
were  afterwards  his  bittereft  enemies,  to  engage  in 
their  quarrel.  When  that  was  communicated  to 
me,  I  was  dill  of  opinion,  that,  tho'  this  was  indeed 
an  act  ot  deipotical  and  arbitrary  power,  yet  I  did 
not  think  it  (truck  at  the  whole :  So  that  it  was  not 
in  my  opinion  a  lawful  cale  of  refiftance:  And  I 
could  not  concur  in  a  quarrel  occafioned  by  fuch  a 
Tingle  acl,  tho'  the  precedent  let  by  it  might  go  to 
every  thing. 

Now  the  King  broke  with  the  Church  of  Eng 
land.  And,  as  he  was  apt  to  go  warmly  upon 
every  provocation,  he  gave  himielf  fuch  liberties  in 
difcourfe  upon  that  Ibbjeft,  that  it  was  plain,  all 
the  (er vices  they  had  done  him,  both  in  oppofmg 
the  ExcluOon,  and  upon  his  firft  accefiion  to  the 
Crown,  v.ere  forgot.  Agents  were  now  found  out, 
to  go  among  the  DifTenters,  to  perfuade  them  to  ac 
cept  of  the  favour  the  King  intended  them,  and  to 
concur  with  him  in  his  defigns. 

TheDifTenters  were  divided  into  four  main  bodies. 
The  Prefbyterians,  the  Independents,  the  Anabap- 
tifts,  and  the  Quakers.  The  two  former  had  not 
the  vifible  diftin&ion  of  different  rites:  And  their 
deprefied  condition  made,  that  the  difpute  about 
the  conftitution  and  fbbordination  of  Churches, 
which  had  broken  them  when  power  was  in  their 
hands,  was  now  out  of  doors :  And  they  were 
looked  on  as  one  body,  and  were  above  three  parts 
in  four  of  all  the  DiiTenters.  The  main  difference 
between  thefe  was,  that  the  Prefbyterians  feemed 
reconcilable  to  the  Church;  for  they  loved  Epifco- 
pal  Ordination  and  a  Liturgy,  and  upon  fome  amend 
ments  feemed  difpoicd  to  come  into  the  Church; 
and  they  liked  the  civil  government,  and  limited 
Monarchy.  But  as  the  Independents  were  for  a 
Commonwealth  in  the  State,  fo  they  put  all  the 
power  of  the  Church  in  the  people,  and  thought 

that 
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that  their  choice  was  an  ordination  :  Nor  diJ  they  1687. 
approve  of  let  forms  of  worfhip.  Both  were  enemies  ^^>r^j 
to  this  high  prerogative,  that  the  King  was  afTum- 
ing,  and  were  very  averie  to  Popery.  They  gene 
rally  were  of  a  mind,  as  to  the  accepting  the  King's 
favour  •,  but  were  not  inclined  to  take  in  the  Papiits 
into  a  full  toleration;  much  lefs  could  they  be  pre 
vailed  on  to  concur  in  taking  off  the  Tefts.  The 
Anabaptifts  were  generally  men  of  virtue,  and  of 
an  umverfal  charity :  And  as  they  were  far  from 
being  in  any  treating  terms  with  the  Church  of 
England,  fo  nothing  but  an  univerfal  toleration 
could  make  them  capable  of  favour  or  employ 
ments.  The  Quakers  had  fet  up  fuch  a  vifible 
diilinclion  in  the  matter  of  the  Hat,  and  faying 
Thou  and  Thee,  that  they  had  all  as  it  were  a 
badge  fixed  on  them  :  So  they  were  eafily  known. 
Among  thefe  Pen  had  the  greatefl  credit,  as  he  had 
a  free  accefs  at  Court.  To  all  thefe  it  was  propof- 
ed,  that  the  King  defigned  the  fettling  the  minds  of 
the  different  parties  in  the  Nation,  and  the  enrich 
ing  it  by  enacting  a  perpetual  law,  that  mould  be  ' 
patted  with  fuch  iblemnities  as  had  accompanied  the 
Magna  Charta  ;  fo  that  not  only  penal  laws  mould 
be  for  ever  repealed,  but  that  publick  employments 
fhould  be  opened  to  men  of  all  perfuafions,  with 
out  any  teds  or  oaths  limiting  them  to  one  fort  or 
party  of  men.  There  were  many  meetings  among 
the  leading  men  of  the  feveral  feds. 

It  was  vifible  to  all  men,  that  the  courting  them  Debates 
at  this  time  was  not  from  any  kindnefs  or  good  opi-  and  reio- 
nion  that  the  King  had  of  them.  They  had  left 
the  Church  of  England,  becauie  of  fome  forms  in 
it,  that  they  thought  looked  too  like  the  Church 
of  Rome.  They  needed  not  to  be  told,  that  all 
the  favour  expected  from  Popery  was  once  to  bring 
it  in,  under  the  colour  of  a  general  toleration,  till 
it  mould  be  ftrong  enough  to  fet  on  a  general  perfe- 
cution:  And  therefore,  as  they  could  not  engage 
themlelves  to  iupport  fuch  an  arbitrary  prerogative, 
D  d  4  as 
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as  was  now  made  ufe  of,  fo  neither  fhould  they  go 
into  any  engagements  for  Popery.  Yet  they  re- 
folved  to  let  the  points  of  controverfy  alone,  and 
leave  thofe  to  the  management  of  the  Clergy,  who 
had  a  legal  bottom  to  fupport  them.  They  did 
believe,  that  this  indignation  againft  the  Church 
party,  and  this  kindnefs  to  them  were  things  too 
unnatural  to  laft  long.  So  the  more  confiderable 
among  them  refolved,  not  to  ftand  at  too  great  a 
diftance  from  the  Court,  nor  to  provoke  the  King 
fo  far,  as  to  give  him  caufe  to  think  they  were  irre 
concilable  to  him,  left  they  fhould  provoke  him 
to  make  up  matters  on  any  terms  with  the  Church 
party.  On  the  other  hand,  they  refolved  not  to 
provoke  the  Church  party,  or  by  any  ill  behavi 
our  of  theirs  drive  them  into  a  reconciliation  with 
the  Court.  It  is  true,  Pen  mewed  both  a  fcorn 
of  the  Clergy,  and  virulent  fpite  againft  them, 
in  which  he  had  not  many  followers. 

The  Ar-  The  King  was  fo  fond  of  his  Army,  that  he 
my  en-  ordered  them  to  encamp  on  iiounflow-Heath, 
camped  at  andto  be  exercifed  an  tne  fummer  long.  This 

iiounl-  j-i  ><~  n 

»o\v-  was  done  WIt"h  great  magnificence,  and  at  a  vait 
Heath,  expence  ;  but  that  which  abated  the  King's  joy  in 
feeing  fo  brave  an  Army  about  him  was,  that  it 
appeared  vifibly,  and  on  many  occafions,  that  his 
foldiers  had  as  great  an  averfion  to  his  religion,  as 
his  other  fubje&s  had  expreiTed.  The  King  had  a 
Chapel  in  his  camp,  where  Mafs  was  faid  :  But  fo 
•few  went  to  it,  and  thofe  few  were  treated  by  the 
reft  with  fo  much  fcorn,  that  it  was  not  eafy  to 
bear  it,  Ic  was  very  plain,  that  fuch  an  Army  was 
not  to  be  trufted  in  any  quarrel,  in  which  religion 
was  concerned. 

The  tew  Papifls  that  were  in  the  Army  were  an 
unequal  match  for  the  reft.  The  heats  about  re 
ligion  were  like  to  breed  quarrels  ;  And  it  was 
once  very  near  a  mutiny.  It  was  thought,  that 
thefe  encampments  had  a  good  effect  on  the  Army. 
They  encouraged  one  another,  ancl  vowed  they 

would 
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would  flick  together,  and  never  forfake  their  re 
ligion.  It  was  no  fmall  comfort  to  them,  to  fee 
they  had  fo  few  Papifts  among  them  -,  which 
might  have  been  better  difguifed  at  a  diftance, 
than  when  they  were  all  in  view.  A  refolution 
was  formed  upon  this  at  Court,  to  make  recruits 
in  Ireland,  and  to  fill  them  up  with  Irim  Papifts ; 
which  fucceeded  as  ill  as  all  their  other  defigns 
did,  as  ihall  be  told  in  its  proper  place. 

The  King  had  for  above  a  year  managed  his  An 
correfpondence  with  Rome  fecretly.     But  now  the  ^af 

T*   •    CL  r  i        J  n.  -1      ient  to 

Pneits  refolved  to  drive  the  matter  pair  reconcil-  Rome. 
ing.  The  correfpondence  with  that  Court,  while 
there  was  none  at  Rome  with  a  publick  character, 
could  not  be  decently  managed,  but  by  Cardinal 
Howard's  means.  He  was  no  friend  to  the  Je- 
fuits  -,  nor  did  he  like  their  over  driving  matters. 
So  they  moved  the  King  to  lend  an  Embafiador 
to  Rome.  This  was  high  treafon  by  law.  Jeffe- 
ries  was  very  uneafy  at  it.  But  the  King's  power 
of  pardoning  had  been  much  argued  in  the  Earl 
of  Danby's  cafe,  and  was  believed  to  be  one  of 
the  unqueftionable  rights  of  the  Crown.  So  he 
knew  a  fafe  way  in  committing  crimes  *,  which 
was,  to  take  out  pardons  as  foon  as  he  had  done 
illegal  things. 

The  King's  choice  of  Palmer,  Earl  of  Caftle- 
main,  was  liable  to  great  exception.  For,  as  he 
was  believed  to  be  a  Jefuit,  fo  he  was  certainly 
as  hot  and  eager  in  all  high  notions,  as  any  of 
them  could  be.  The  Romans  were  amazed,  when 
they  heard  that  he  was  to  be  the  perfon.  His 
misfortunes  were  fo  eminent  and  publick,  that 
they,  who  take  their  meafures  much  from  aftro- 
logy,  and  from  the  characters  they  think  are  fixed 
on  men,  thought  it  ftrange  to  fee  fuch  a  negotia 
tion  put  in  the  hands  of  fo  unlucky  a  man.  It 
was  managed  with  great  fplendor,  and  at  a  vaft 
charge, 

He 
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1687.  He  was  unhappy  in  every  ftep  of  it.  He  di- 
v-*vw  fputed  with. a  nice  fort  of  affectation  every  pundli- 
Heed^^"lio  of  the  ceremonial.  And,  when  the  day  fet 
thing  un-^  ^or  u^s  audience  came,  there  happen'd  to  be  fuch 
happily,  an  extraordinary  thunder,  and  fuch  deluges  of 
rain,  as  difgraced  the  (hew,  and  heightned  the 
opinion  of  the  ominoufnefs  of  this  EmbafTy.  Af 
ter  this  was  over,  he  had  yet  many  difputes  with 
relation  to  the  ceremony  of  vifits.  The  points 
he  prefied  were,  firft  the  making  P.  Renaldi  of 
Eile,  the  Queen's  uncle,  a  Cardinal ;  in  which  he 
prevailed  :  And  it  was  the  only  point  in  which 
he  fucceeded.  He  tried,  if  it  was  poffible,  to 
get  Father  Petre  to  be  made  a  Cardinal.  But  the 
Pope  was  known  to  be  intractable  in  that  point, 
having  fixed  it  as  a  maxim  not  to  raife  any  of  that 
Order  to  the  Purple.  Count  Mansfield  told  me, 
as  he  came  from  Spain,  that  our  Court  had  prefTed 
the  Court  of  Spain  to  join  their  intereft  with  ours 
at  Rome  for  his  promotion.  They  gave  it  out, 
that  he  was  a  German  by  birth,  and  undertook 
that  he  mould  ferve  the  Auftrian  intereft.  They 
alfo  promifed  the  Court  of  Madrid  great  afliftance 
in  other  matters  of  the  laft  importance,  if  they, 
would  procure  this  :  Adding,  that  this  would 
prove  the  moft  effectual  means  for  the  converfion 
of  England.  Upon  which  the  Count  told  me,  he 
was  afked  concerning  Father  Petre.  He,  who  had 
gone  often  to  Spain  thro'  England,  happen'd  to 
know  that  Jefait  •,  and  told  them,  he  was  no  Ger 
man,  but  an  Englifhman.  They  tried  their  ftrength 
at  Rome  for  his  promotion,  but  with  no  fuccefs. 

The  Embairador  at  Rome  preiTed  Cardinal  Cibo 
much,  to  put  an  end  to  the  differences  between 
the  Pope  and  the  King  of  France,  in  the  matter 
of  the  franchifes,  that  it  might  appear  that  the 
Pope  had  a  due  regard  to  a  King  that  had  extir 
pated  herefy,  and  to  another  King  who  was  en 
deavouring  to  bring  other  Kingdoms  into  the 

Iheepfold. 
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fhecpfold.  What  mud  the  world  fay,  if  two 
flic  ft  kings,  like  whom  no  ages  had  produced  any, 
fhouici  be  negleded  and  ill  ufed  at  Rome  for  fome 
punctilios  ?  He  added,  that,  if  thefe  matters  were 
fettled,  and  if  the  Pope  would  enter  into  concert 
with  them,  they  would  fet  about  the  deitroying 
hercfy  every  where,  and  would  begin  with  the 
Dutch;  upon  whom, 'he  faid,  they  would  fall 
without  any  declaration  of  war,  treating  them  as 
a  company  of  rebels  and  pirates,  who  had  not  a 
right,  as  free  States  and  Princes  have,  to  a  for 
mal  denunciation  of  war.  Cibo,  who  was  then 
Cardinal  Patron,  was  amazed  at  this,  and  gave 
notice  of  it  to  the  Imperial  Cardinals.  They  fent 
it  to  the  Emperor,  and  he  fignifieci  it  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  It  is  certain,  that  one  Prince's 
treating  with  another,  to  invade  a  third,  gives  a 
right  to  that  third  Prince  to  defend  himfeTf,  and 
to  prevent  thofe  defigns.  And,  fince  what  an 
Embaflador  fays  is  underftood,  as  faid  by  the 
Prince  whofe  character  he  bears,  this  gave  the 
States  a  right  to  make  ufe  of  all  advantages,  that 
might  offer  themfelves.  But  they  had  yet  better 
grounds  to  juftify  their  proceedings,  as  will  ap 
pear  in  the  fequel. 

When  the  Embaflador  faw  that  his  remonftran- 
ces  to  the  Cardinal  Patron  were  ineffectual,  he  de 
manded  an  audience  of  the  Pope.  And  there  he 
lamented,  that  fo  little  regard  was  had  to  two  fuch 
great  Kings.  He  reflected  on  the  Pope,  as  ihew- 
ing  more  zeal  about  temporal  concerns  than  the 
fpiritual ;  which,  he  faid,  gave  fcandal  to  all 
Chriftendom.  He  concluded,  that,  fince  he  faw 
interceftions  made  in  his  mailer's  name  were  fo  lit 
tle  confidered,  he  would  make  hafle  home  :  To 
which  the  Pope  made  no  other  anfwer,  but  "  lei 
e  padrone,"  he  might  do  as  he  pleafed.  But  he 
fent  :>ne  after  the  Embaflador,  as  he  withdrew 
from  the  audience,  to  let  him  know,  how  much 
he  was  offended  with  his  uiicourfes,  that  he  re 
ceived 
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ceived  no  fuch  treatment  from  any  perfon,  and 
that  the  EmbafTador  was  to  expect  no  other  pri 
vate  audience.  Cardinal  Howard  did  what  he 
could  to  foften  matters.  But  the  EmbafTador  was 
ib  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Jefuits,  that  he  had 
little  regard  to  any  thing  that  the  Cardinal  fug- 
gefted.  And  fo  he  left  Rome  after  a  very  expen- 
five,  but  inugnificant  EmbafTy. 

Pope  In-  The  Pope  fent  in  return  aNuntio,  Dada,  now  a 
nocent's  Cardinal.  He  was  highly  civil  in  all  his  deportment, 
charter.  gllt  jt  ^id  not  appear  that  he  was  a  man  of  great 
depth,  nor  had  he  power  to  do  much.  The  Pope 
was  a  jealous  and  fearful  man,  who  had  no  know 
ledge  of  any  fort,  but  in  the  matters  of  the  reve 
nue,  and  of  money  :  For  he  was  deicended  from 
a  family,  that  was  become  rich  by  dealing  in 
banks.  And,  in  that  refpect,  it  was  a  happmefs 
to  the  Papacy  that  he  was  advanced  :  For  it  was 
fo  involved  in  vaft  debts,  by  a  fuccefllon  of  many 
wafteful  Pontificates,  that  his  frugal  management 
came  in  good  time  to  let  thofe  matters  in  better 
order.  It  was  known,  that  he  did  not  fo  much  as 
underfland  Latin.  I  was  told  at  Rome,  that  when 
he  was  made  Cardinal,  he  had  a  mailer  to  teach 
him  to  pronounce  that  little  Latin,  that  he  had 
occafion  for  at  high  MalTes.  He  underftood  no 
thing  of  Divinity.  I  remembered  what  a  Jefuit 
at  Venice  had  laid  to  me,  whom  I  met  Ibmetimes 
at  the  French  EmbafTadores  there,  when  we  were 
talking  of  the  Pope's  infallibility  :  He  faid,  that 
being  in  Rome  during  Altieri's  Pontificate,  who 
lived  fome  years  in  a  perfect  dotage,  he  confefied 
It  required  a  very  ftrong  faith  to  believe  him  in 
fallible  :  But  he  added  pleafantly,  the  harder  it 
was  to  believe  it,  the  act  of  faith  was  the  more 
meritorious.  The  fubmitting  to  Pope  Innocent's 
infallibility  was  a  very  implicit  act  of  faith,  when 
all  appearances  were  fo  ftrongly  againfl  it.  The 
Pope  hated  the  Jefuits,  and  exprefTed  a  great 
eileem  for  the  Jan  fen  ills ;  not  that  he  underftood 
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the  ground  of  the  difference,  but  becaufe  they 
were  enemies  to  the  Jefuits,  and  were  ill  looked 
on  by  the  Gourt  of  France.  He  understood  the 
bufmefs  of  the  Regale  a  little  better,  it  relating  to 
the  temporalities  of  the  Church.  And  therefore 
he  took  ail  thofe  under  his  protection,  who  refufed 
to  fubmit  to  it.  Things  feemed  to  go  far  towards 
a  breach  between  the  two  Courts  :  Efpecially  af 
ter  the  articles,  which  were  fet  out  by  the  Aflem- 
bly  of  the  Clergy  of  France  in  the  year  1682,  in 
favour  of  the  Councils  of  Conftance  and  Bafile, 
in  oppofition  to  the  Papal  pretenfions.  The  King 
of  France,  who  was  not  accuftomed  to  be  treated 
in  fuch  a  manner,  lent  many  threatning  meflages 
to  Rome,  which  alarmed  the  Cardinals  fo  much, 
that  they  tried  to  mollify  the  Pope.  But  it  was 
reported  at  Rome,  that  he  made  a  noble  anfwer 
to  them,  when  they  afked  him,  what  he  could  do, 
if  fo  great  a  King  mould  fend  an  Army  to  fall  up 
on  him  ?  He  faid,  he  could  fuffer  Martyrdom. 

He  was  fo  little  terrified  with  all  thofe  threatnings,  Difputes 
that  he  had  fet  on  foot  a  difpute  about  the  franchifes.  about  the 
In  Rome  all  thofe  of  a  Nation  put  themfelves  un- 
der  the  protection  of  their  EmbafTador,  and  are 
upon  occafions  of  ceremony  his  Cortege.  Thefe 
were  ufually  lodged  in  his  neighbourhood,  pre 
tending  that  they  belonged  to  him.  So  that  they 
exempted  themielves  from  the  orders  and  juftice 
of  Rome,  as  a  part  of  the  EmbalTador's  family. 
And  that  extent  of  houfes  or  itreets  in  which 
they  lodged  was  called  the  franchifes ;  for  in  it 
they  pretended  they  were  not  fubjedt  to  the 
government  of  Rome.  This  had  made  thefe 
houfes  to  be  well  filled,  not  only  with  thofe  of 
that  Nation,  but  with  fuch  Romans  as  defired  to 
be  covered  with  that  protection.  Rome  was  now 
much  funk  from  what  it  had  been  :  So  that  thefe 
franchifes  were  become  fo  great  a  part  of  the  City, 
that  the  privileges  of  thofe  that  lived  in  them  were 
giving  every  day  new  difturbances  to  the  courfe 
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1687.  of  juftice,  and  were  the  common  fanctuaries  of 
-Or"w  criminals.  So  the  Pope  refolved  to  reduce  the 
privileges  of  Embaffadors  to  their  own  families, 
within  their  own  palaces.  He  firft  dealt  with  the 
Emperor's,  and  the  King  of  Spain's  Embaffadors  : 
And  brought  them  to  quit  their  pretenfions  to  the 
franchifes,  but  with  this  provifion,  that,  if  the 
French  did  not  the  fame,  they  would  return  to 
them.  So  now  the  Pope  was  upon  forcing  the 
French  to  fubmit  to  the  fame  methods.  The  Pope 
iaid,  his  Nuntio  or  Legate  at  Paris,  had  no  pri 
vilege  but  for  his  family,  and  for  thofe  that  lived 
in  his  palace.  The  French  rejected  this  with 
great  fcorn.  They  faid,  the  Pope  was  not  to  pre 
tend  to  an  equality  with  fo  great  a  King.  He  was 
the  common  Father  of  Chriftendom  :  So  thofe 
who  came  thither,  as  to  the  center  of  unity,  were 
Tjot  to  be  put  on  the  level  with  the  Embaffadors 
that  pafled  between  Sovereign  Princes.  Upon 
this  the  King  of  France  pretended,  that  he  would 
maintain  all  the  privileges  and  franchifes  that  his 
Embaffadors  were  poffeffed  of.  This  was  now 
growing  up  to  be  the  matter  of  a  new  quarrel, 
and  of  frefli  difputes,  between  thofe  Courts. 

The " -Englifh  EmhaiTaclor  being  fo  entirely  in 
the  French  mterefts,  and  in  the  confidence  of  the 
Jefuits,  he  was  much  lefs  confidered  at  Rome, 
than  he  thought  he  ought  to  have  been.  The  truth 
is,  the  Romans,  as  they  have  very  little  fenfe  of 
religion,  fo  they  confidered  the  reduction  of  Eng 
land  as  a  thing  impracticable.  They  faw  no  profpecl: 
of  any  profits  like  to  arife  in  any  of  their  offices  by 
bulls  or  compofitions  :  And  this  was  the  notion 
that  they  had  of  the  converfion  of  Nations,  chief 
ly  as  it  Drought  wealth  and  advantages  to  them. 

I  will  conclude  all  that  I  fliall  fay  in  this  place 
of  the  affairs  of  Rome,    with  a  lively  faying  of 
Queen  Chriftina  to  myfelf  at  Rome.     She  faid, 
rafleV'of   lt  was  certain  that  the  Church  was  governed  by 
the  immediate  care  and  providence  of  God  :    For 
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none  of  the  four  P6pes  that  Hie  had  known,   fmce   1687. 
me  came  to  Rome  had  common  fenfe.    She  added,    <~-*-^ 
they  were  the  firft  and  the  lad  of  men.     She  had 
given  herfelf  entirely  for  ibme   years  to  the  iludy 
of  Aflrology  :    And  upon   that  me   told  me,  the 
King  would  live  yet  many  years,  but  added  that 
he  would  have  no  ion. 

I  come,  from  the  relation  of  this  EmbafTade 
to  Rome,  to  give  an  account  of  other  negotiati 
ons.  The  King  found  Skelton  managed  his  af 
fairs  in  Holland,  with  fo  little  fenfe,  and  gave 
fuch  an  univerfal  diftafle,  that  he  refolved  to 
change  him.  But  he  had  been  fo  fervileiy  addift- 
ed  to  all  his  interefls,  that  he  would  not  difcou- 
rage  him.  And,  becaufe  all  his  concerns  with 
the  Court  of  France  were  managed  with  Barillon 
the  French  Embaifador  at  London,  he  was  fent 
to  Paris. 

The  King  found  out  one  White,  an  Irifhman,  D'AIbe- 
who  had  been  long  a  fpy  of  the  Spaniards.     And  plle  fent 
when  they  did  not  pay  his  appointments  well,  he  Holland? 
accepted  of  the  title  of  Marquis  d'Albeville  from 
them  in  part  of  payment.     And  then  he  turned 
to  the  French,  who  paid  their  tools  more  punctu 
ally.     But,  tho'  he  had  learned  the  little  arts  of 
corrupting  Under-Secretaries,  and  had  found  out 
fome  fecrets  by  that  way,  which  made  him  pafs 
for  a  good  fpy  ;    yet,  when  he  came  to  negotiate 
matters  in  a  higher  form,  he  proved  a  moil  con 
temptible  and  ridiculous  man,  who  had  not  the 
common    appearances    either  of    decency   or   sf 
truth. 

He  had  orders,  before  he  entred  upon  bufinefs1  vvf  up" 
.  t      ,      T-.  .  -  f.    .  on  the 

With  the  Prince  or  Prmcels,   to  afk  of  them,  not  King's 

only  to  forbid  me  the  Court,  but  to  promife  to  preffing 
fee  me  no  more.     The  King  had  writ  two  violent  !..nfta"ces 
letters  againft  me  to  the  Prmcefs.     She  trufted  me  fo^10 
fo  far,    that  fhe  mewed  them  to  me  •,    and  was  prince 
pleafed  to  anfwer  them  according  to  the  hints  that  and  Prin- 
I  fuggefted.     But  now  it  was  put  fo  home,  that  ^fs  of 
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1687.  this  was  to  be  complied  with,  or  a  breach  was  im- 

*— - v— — '  mediately  to  follow  upon  it.     So  this  was  done. 

And  they  were  both  fo  true  to  their  promiie,  that 

I  faw  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  till  a  few  days 

before  the  Prince  fet  fail  for  England.    The  Prince 

lent  Dykvelt  and  Halewyn  conttantly  to  me,  with 

all  the  advertifements  that  came  from  England. 

So  I  had  the  whole  fecret  of  Engliih  affairs  ftill 

brought  me. 

Dykveh  That  which  was  firft  refolved  on  was,  to  fend 
fern  to  Dykvelt  to  England  with  directions  how  to  talk 
England.  with  ajj  forts  Qf  peOpie .  TO  the  King,  to  thofe 

of  the  Church,  and  to  the  Diflenters.  I  was 
ordered  to  draw  his  inftructions,  which  he  follow 
ed  very  cloiely.  He  was  ordered  to  expoftulate 
decently,  but  firmly  with  the  King,  upon  the  me 
thods  he  was  purfuing,  both  at  home  and  abroad  ; 
and  to  fee,  if  it  was  poflible  to  bring  him  to  a 
better  underftanding  with  the  Prince.  He  was 
,alfo  to  aflure  all  the  Church  party,  that  the  Prince 
would  ever  be  firm  to  the  Church  of  England, 
and  to  all  our  national  interefts.  The  Clergy,  by 
the  methods  in  which  they  correfponded  with  him, 
which  1  iuppofe  was  chiefly  by  the  Biihop  of 
London's  means,  had  defired  him  to  ufe  ajl  his 
credit  with  the  DifTenters,  to  keep  them  from  go 
ing  into  the  meafures  of  the  Court ;  and  to  fend 
over  very  pofitive  affurances,  that,  in  cafe  they 
Hood  firm  now  to  the  common  intereft,  they  would 
in  a  better  time  come  into  a  comprehenfion  of 
fuch,  as  could  be  brought  into  a  conjunction  with 
the  Church,  and  to  a  toleration  of  the  refl.  They 
had  alfo  defired  him  to  fend  over  fome  of  the 
preachers,  whom  the  violence  of  the  former  years 
had  driven  to  Holland  ;  and  to  prevail  effectually 
with  them  to  oppofe  any  falie  brethren,  whom 
the  Court  might  gain  to  deceive  the  reft  :  Which 
the  Prince  had  done.  And  to  many  of  them  he 
gave  fuch  prefents,  as  enabled  them  to  pay  their 
debts,  and  to  undertake  the  journey.  Dykvelt 

had 
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had  orders  to  prefs  them  all  to  (land  off ;  and  not 
to  be  drawn  in  by  any  promifes  the  Court  might 
make  them,  t.o  affift  them  in  the  elections  of  Par 
liament,  lie  was  allbinitrucled  to  ana  re  them  of 
a  full  toleration  •,  and  like  wile  of  a  comprehenfion, 
if  poffible,  whenfoever  the  Crown  iliould  devolve 
on  the  Princeis.  He  was  to  try  all  forts  of  people, 
and  to  remove  the  ill  imprefTions  that  had  been 
given  them  of  the  Prince :  For  the  Church 
party  was  made  believe,  he  was  a  Prefbyterian, 
and  the  Diflenters  were  pofieired  with  a  conceit  of 
his  being  arbitrary  and  imperious.  Some  had  even 
the  impudence  to  give  out,  that  he  was  a  Papift. 
But  the  ill  terms  in  which  the  King  and  he  lived 
put  an  end  to  thofe  reports  at  that  time.  Yet  they 
were  afterwards  taken  up,  and  managed  with 
much  malice  to  create  a  jealoufy  of  him.  Dykvelt 
was  not  gone  off,  when'D'Albeville  came  to  the 
Hague.  He  did  all  he  could  to  divert  the  journey  : 
For  he  knew  well  Dykvelt's  way  of  penetrating 
into  fecrets,,  he  himfelf  having  been  often  employ 
ed  by  him,  and  well  paid  tor  feveral  difcoveries 
made  by  his  means. 

D'Albeville  aiTured  the  Prince  and  the  States,  The  re- 
that  the  King  was  firmly  refolved  to  maintain  his    nia(|ons 

alliance  with  them  :   That  his   naval   preparations  I^T^ 
i  II!."  -  /-™e  Kinz 

were  only  to  enable  him  to  preferve  the  peace   of  amj  .i,e 

Europe  :  For  he  feemed  much  concerned  to  find,  Prince, 
that  the  States  had  fuch  apprehenfions  of  thefe, 
that  they  were  putting  themfelves  in  a  condition 
not  to  be  far  prized  by  them.  In  his  fecret  ne 
gotiations  with  the  Prince  and  Princeis,  he  began 
with  very  pofitive  aflurances,  thai  rhe  Ki-ng  intend 
ed  never  to  wrong  them  in  their  rig! it  of  lucceflion  : 
That  ail  that  the  King  was  now  c  g  .s^ed  in  was 
only,  to  affert  the  rights  of  the  Crc, ...,  of  which 
they  would  reap  the  advantage  in  then  :  .rn  :  The 
Tell  was  a  rdlraint  on  the  King's  liberty,  and  there 
fore  he  was  refolved  to  have  it  repealed  :  And  he 
was  alfo  refolved  to  lay  afide  all  penal  laws  in  mat- 
VOL.  IT.  E  e  terp 
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ters  of  religion :  They  faw  too  well  the  advantages 
that  Holland  had,  by  the  liberty  of  confcience 
that  was  fettled  among  them,  to  oppofe  him  in 
this  particular  :  The  King  could  not  abandon 
men,  becaufe  they  were  of  his  own  religion,  who 
had  ferved  him  well,  and  had  fuffered  only  on  his 
account,  and  on  the  account  of  their  confcience. 
He  told  them,  how  much  the  King  condemned  the 
proceedings  in  France  ;  and  that  he  fpoke  of  that 
King  as  a  poor  bigot,  who  was  governed  by  the 
Archbifhop  of  Paris  and  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
whereas  he  knew  Pere  de  la  Chaife  had  oppofed 
the  perfecution  as  long  as  he  could.  But  the  King 
hated  thofe  maxims  :  And  therefore  he  received 
the  Refugees  very  kindly,  and  had  given  orders 
for  a  collection  of  charity  over  the  kingdom  for 
their  relief. 

This  was  the  fubftance,  both  of  what  D'Albe- 
ville  faid  to  the  Prince  and  Princefs,  and  of  what 
the  King  himfelf  faid  to  Dykvelt  upon  thofe  fub- 
jecls.  At  that  time  the  King  thought,  he  had 
made  a  majority  of  the  Houfc  of  Commons  fure  : 
And  fo  he  feemed  refolved  to  have  a  feffion  of 
Parliament  in  April.  And  of  this  D'AJbeville 
gave  the  Prince  pofnive  afTurances.  But  the  King 
had  reckoned  wrong  :  For  many  of  thofe,  who  had 
been  with  him  in  his  clofet,  were  either  filent,  or 
had  aniwered  him  in  fuch  refpeclful  words,  that  he 
took  thefe  for  promifes.  But,  when  they  were 
more  ftrictly  examined,  the  King  faw  his  error : 
And  fo  the  fitting  of  the  Parliament  was  put  off. 

To  all  thefe  proportions  the  Prince  and  Princefs, 
and  Dykveit  in  their  name,  anfwered,  that  they 
were  iixed  in  a  principle  againft  perfecution  in 
matters  of  confcience :  But  they  could  not  think 
it  reafonable  to  let  Papifts  in,  to  fit  in  Parliament, 
or  to  fervc  in  Publick  trufts  :  The  reftlefs  fpirit 
of  fome  of  that  religion,  and  of  their  Clergy  in  par 
ticular,  mewed  they  could  not  be  at  quiet  till  they 
i  were  mailers  :  And  the  power  they ,  had  over  the 

King's 
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King's  fpirit,  in  making  him  forget  what  he  had  1687. 
promifed  upon  his  coming  to  the  Crown,  gave  but 
too  juit  a  ground  of  jeaioufy  :  It  appeared,  that 
they  could  not  bear  any  reftraints,  nor  remember 
paft  fer vices  longer,  than  thole  who  did  them  could 
comply  in  every  thing,  with  that  which  was  de- 
fired  of  them  :  They  thought,  the  prerogative  as 
limited  by  law  was  great  enough  :  And  they  de- 
fired  no  Inch  exorbitant  power  as  mould  break 
thro'  all  laws  :  They  feared,  that  fuch  an  attack 
upon  the  constitution  might  rather  drive  the  Na 
tion  into  a  Commonwealth  :  They  thought  the 
fureft,  as  well  as  the  beft  way  was,  to  govern  ac 
cording  to  law  :  The  Church  of  England  had  given 
the  King  fignal  proofs  of  their  affection  and  ride- 
-lity  ;  and  had  complied  with  him  in  every  thing, 
till  he  came  to  touch  them  in  fo  tender  a  point,  as 
the  legal  fecurity  they  had  for  their  religion  :  Their 
•flicking  to  that  was  very  natural :  And  the  King's 
taking  that  ill  from  them  was  liable  to  great  cen- 
-fure  :  The  King,  if  he  pleafed  to  improve  the  ad 
vantages  he  had  in  his  hand,  might  be  both  eafy 
and  great  at  home,  and  the  arbiter  of  all  affairs 
abroad  :  But  he  was  prevailed  on  by  the  importu 
nities  of  fome  reftlefs  Priefts,  to  embroil  all  his 
affairs  to  ferve  their  ends  :  They  could  never  con- 
fent  to  abolifh  thofe:laws,  which  were  the  beft,  and 
now  the  only  fence  of  that  religion,  which  they 
themfelves  believed  true.  This  was.  the  fubflance 
of  their  anfwers  to  all  the  prefimg  meiTages  that 
were  often  repeated  by  D'Albevifie.  And  upon 
this  occafion  the  Princefs  fpoke  fo  often  and  with 
-fuch  firmneis  to  him,  that  he  faid,  fhe  was  more 
intractable  on  thofe  matters  than  the  Prince  him- 
felf.  Dykvelt  told  me,  he  argued  often  with  the 
•King  on  all  thefe  topicks :  But  he  found  him  bb- 
ftinateJy  fixed  in  his:  refolution.  He  faid,  he  was 
the  head  of  the  family,  and  the  Prince  ought  to 
.comply  with  him  i  but  that  he  had  always  fet-him- 
•fclf  againit  him,  •  Dykvelt .  anfwered,"  that  the 
B  e  2  Prince 
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1687.  Prince  could  not  carry  his  compliance  fo  far,  as  to 
u^v  -v  give  up  his  religion  to  his  pleafure  •,  but  that  in  all 
other  things  he  had  fhewed  a  very  ready  fubmifiion 
to  his  will  :  The  peace  of  Nimeguen,  of  which  the 
King  was  guarantee,  was  openly  violated  in  the 
article  relating  to  the  principality  of  Orange  :  Yet 
fince  the  King  did  not  think  fit  to  efpoufe  his  in- 
terefts  in  that  matter,  he  had  been  lilent,  and  had 
made  no  proteftations  upon  it :  So  the  King  faw, 
that  he  was  ready  to  be  filent  under  fo  great  an 
injury,  and  to  facrifice  his  own  concerns,  rather 
than  difturb  the  King's  affairs.  To  this  the  King 
made  no  anfwer.  The  Earl  of  Sunderland,  and 
the  reft  of  the  Miniftry,  prefied  Dykvelt  mightily, 
to  endeavour  to  bring  the  Prince  to  concur  with 
the  King.  And  they  engaged  to  him,  that,  if  that 
were  once  fettled,  the  King  would  go  into  clofe 
meafures  with  him  againft  France.  But  he  put  an 
end  to  all  thofe  propofitions.  He  faid,  the  Prince 
could  never  be  brought  to  hearken  to  them. 

At  this  time  a  great  difcovery  was  made  of  the 
theVmits  intentions  of  the  Court  by  the  Jefuits  of  Liege, 
of  Liege  who  in  a  letter  that  they  wrote  to  their  brethren 
that  cii-  at  Friburg  in  Switzerland,  gave  them  a  long  ac- 

KiT's the  count  of  the  Affairs  of  England-   Tney told  them» 

dcfi™  tnat  tne  King  was  received  into  a  communication 
of  the  merits  of  their  Order:  That  he  exprefled 
great  joy  at  his  becoming  a  fon  of  the  fociety  ; 
and  profefied,  he  was  as  much  concerned  in  all 
their  interefts,  as  in  his  own  :  He  wifhed,  they 
could  furnifh  him  with  many  Priefls  to  affift  him 
in  the  converfion  of  the  Nation,  which  he  was 
refoived  to  bring  about,  or  to  die  a  Martyr  in  en 
deavouring  it ;  and  that  he  would  rather  fuffer 
death  for  carrying  on  that,  than  live  ever  fo  long 
and  happy  without  attempting  it.  He  faid,  he 
"  muft  make  hafte  in  this  work :  Otherwife,  if  he 
fhould  die  before  he  had  compafled  it,  he  would 
leave  them  worfe  than  he  found  them.  They 
added,  among  many  particulars,  that,  when  one 

of 
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°f  them  kneeled  down  to  kifs  his  hand,  he  took  1687. 
him  up,  and  faid,  fince  he  was  a  Pried,  he  ought 
rather  to  kneel  to  him,  and  to  kiis  his  hand.  And, 
when  one  of  them  was  lamenting  that  his  next 
heir  was  an  heretick,  he  faid,  God  would  provide 
an  heir. 

The  Jefuits  at  Friburg  (hewed  this  about.  And 
one  of  the  Minifters,  on  whom  they  were  taking 
lome  pains,  and  of  whom  they  had  fome  hopes, 
had  got  a  fight  of  it.  And  he  obtained  leave  to 
take  a  copy  of  it,  pretending  that  he  would  make 
good  ufe  of  it.  He  fent  a  copy  of  it  to  Heidegger, 
the  famous  ProfefTor  of  Divinity  at  Zurich  :  And 
from  him  I  had  it.  Other  copies  of  it  were  like- 
wife  lent,  both  from  Geneva  and  Switzerland.  One 
of  thofe  was  fent  to  Dykvelt ;  who  upon  that  told 
the  King,  that  his  Priefts  had  other  defigns,  and 
were  full  of  thofe  hopes,  that  gave  jealoufies 
which  could  not  be  eafily  removed :  And  he 
named  the  Leige  letter,  and  gave  the  King  a  copy 
of  it.  He  promifed  to  him,  he  would  read  it  \  and 
he  would  foon  fee,  whether  it  was  an  impofture 
framed  to  make  them  more  odious,  or  not.  But 
he  never  fpoke  of  it  to  him  afterwards.  This 
Dykvelt  thought,  was  a  confefling  that  the  letter 
was  no  forgery.  Thus  Dykvelt's  negotiation  at 
London,  and  D'Albeville's  at  the  Hague,  ended 
without  any  effect  on  either  fide. 

But,  if  his  treating  with  the  King  was  without 
fuccefs,  his  management  of  his  inftruftions  was  conduft  in 
more  profperous.  He  defired,  that  thofe  who  England, 
wifhed  well  to  their  religion  and  their  country 
would  meet  together,  and  concert  fuch  advices 
and  advertifements,  as  might  be  fit  for  the  Prince 
to  know,  that  he  might  govern  hirnfelf  by  them. 
The  Marquis  of  Halifax,  and  the  Earls  of  Shrewf- 
bury,  Devonfhire,  Danby,  and  Nottingham,  the 
Lords  Mordaunt,  and  Lumley,  Herbert  and 
RufTel  among  the  Admirals,  and  the  Bifhop  of 
London,  were  the  perfons  chiefly  trufted.  And 
E  e  3  upon 
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^687.  upon  the'advices  that  were  fent  over  by    them  the 
t/"V>»-  Prince  governed  all  his  motions.     They  met  often 
at  the  Earl  of  Shrcwfbury's.     And  there  they  con 
certed  matters,  and  drew  the  declaration  on  which 
they  advifed  the  Prince  to  engage. 

A  Procla-      In  this  ftate  things  lay  for  fome  months.     But 
ination  of  the  King  refolved  to  go  on  in  his  defign  of  break - 

"erc-~  fent  m&  t^iro'  t^ie  ^aws-  ^e  ^ent  a  Proclamation  of  in 
to  Scot-  diligence  to  Scotland,  in  February.  It  fet  forth 
land.  in  the  preamble,  that  the  King  had  an  abfolute 
power  vefted  in  him,  fo  that  all  his  fubjects  were 
bound  to  obey  hirh  without  refer ve  :  By  virtue 
of  this  power, 'the  King  repealed  all  the  fevere 
laws  that  were  pail  in  his  Grandfather's  name  du 
ring  his  infancy  :  He  with  that  took  off  all  dif- 
abilities  that  were  by  any  law  laid  on  his  Roman 
Catholick  Subjects,  and  made  them  capable  of  all 
employments  and  benefices  :  He  alfo  flackened  all 
the  laws  made  againft  the  moderate  Prefbyterians  : 
And  promifcd  he  would  never  force  his  fubjects  by 
any  invincible  neceffity  to  change  their  religion  : 
And  he  repealed  all  laws  impofing  tefts  on  thofe 
who  held  any  employments :  Inftead  of  which  he 
fet  up  a  new  one,  by  which  they  mould  renounce 
the  principles  of  rebellion,  and  ihould  oblige  them- 
felves  to  maintain  the  King  in  this  his  abfolute 
power  againft  all  mortals. 

Which  This  was  publimed  in  Scotland,  to  make  way 
ivas  much  for  that  which  followed  it  fome  months  after  in 
ceniured.  ]7ng]ancj.  Jt  was  ftrangely  drawn,  and  liable  to 
much  jtrft  cenfure.  The  King  by  this  raifed  his 
power  to  a  pitch,  not  only  of  iufpending,  but  of 
repealing  laws,  and  of  enacting  new  ones  by  his 
own  authority.  His  claiming  an  abfolute  power, 
to  which  ail  men  were  bound  to  obey  without  re- 
ferve,  was  an  invaGon  of  all  that  was  either  legal 
pr  facred.  'The  only  precedent,  that  could  be  found 
for  fuch  an  extraordinary  pre'tenfion,  was  in  the 
Declaration  that  Philip  the  fecond  of  Spain  fent  by 
the  Duke  of  Alva  into  the  Netherlands^  hi  which 
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he  founded  all  the  authority  that  he  committed  to  1687. 
that  bloody  man,  on  the  abiblute  power  that  refted 
in  him.  Yet  in  this  the  King  went  further  than 
Philip,  who  did  not  pretend  that  the  fubjects  were 
bound  to  obey  without  referve.  Every  Prince 
that  believes  the  truth  of  religion  muft  confefs, 
that  there  are  refcrves  in  the  obedience  of  their  fub 
jects,  in  cafe  their  commands  mould  be  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  God.  The  requiring  all  perfons 
that  mould  be  capable  of  employments  to  fwear  to 
maintain  this,  was  to  make  them  feel  their  flavery 
too  fenfibly.  The  King's  promifing  to  ufe  "  no  in- 
*6  vincible  neceflity"  to  force  his  fubjects  to  change 
their  religion,  mewed  that  he  allowed  himfelf  a 
very  large  referve  in  this  grace  that  he  promifed 
his  fubjects ;  tho'  he  allowed  them  none  in  their 
obedience.  The  laws  that  had  pafled  during  King 
James's  minority  had  been  often  ratified  by  himfelf 
after  he  was  of  age.  And  they  had  received  many 
fubfequent  confirmations  in  the  fucceeding  reigns  ; 
and  one  in  the  King's  own  reign.  And  the  teft 
that  was  now  taken  away  was  paft  by  the  prefent 
King,  when  he  reprefented  his  brother.  Some  took 
alfo  notice  of  the  word  "  moderate  Prefbyterians," 
as  very  ambiguous.  ,^.j 

The  Court  finding  that  fo  many  objections  lay 
agiinft  this  Proclamation,  (as  indeed  it  feemed 
penned  on  purpofe  to  raife  new  jealoufies)  let  it  fall ; 
and  fent  down  another  fome  months  after,  that  was 
more  cautioufly  worded  \  only  abiblute  power  was 
fo  dear  to  them,  that  it  was  ftill  alTerted  in  the 
new  one.  By  it,  full  liberty  was  granted  to  all 
Prefbyterians  to  fet  up  Conventicles  in  their  own 
way.  They  did  all  accept  of  it  without  pretending 
any  fcruples.  And  they  magnified  this,  as  an  ex 
traordinary  ftroke  of  Providence,  that  a  Prince, 
from  whom  they  expected  an  encreafe  of  the  fe- 
yerities  under  which  the  laws  had  brought  them, 
fjioulcl  thus  of  a  fudden  allow  them  fuch  an  un- 
conftned  liberty.  But  they  were  not  fo  blind,  as 
E  e  4  not 
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1687.    not:  to  f£C  what.. was  aimed  at  by  it.     They   made 

S^Y"^  addreffes  upon  it  full  of  acknowledgments,  and  of 
proteilations  of  loyalty.  Yet,  when  fome  were 
lent  among  them,  preffing  them  to  difpofe  all  their 
party  to  concur  with  the  King  in  taking  away  the 
tefts  and  pen.il  laws,  they  aniwered  them  only  in 
coH  and  general  words. 

A  deck-        Jn  April  the  King  fet  out  a  declaration  of  to- 

rationfor  \Crdt\on  and  liberty  of   conference  for  England. 

toleration    -n        •  j  •  i  in 

in  En-.  ®tlC  ir  was  drawn  UP  m  niucn  more  mcdeit  terms, 
land.'"  than  the  Scotch  Proclamation  had  been.  In  the 
preamble,  the  King  expreffed  his  averfion  to  per- 
iecution  on  the  account  of  religion,  and  the  ne- 
ceflity  that  he  found  of  allowing  his  fubjecls  li 
berty  of  confcience,  in  which  he  did  not  idoubt  of 
the  concurrence  of  his  Parliament  :  He  renewed 
his  promife  of  maintaining  the  Church  of  England, 
as  it  was  by  law  eftablimed  :  But  with  this  he  fuf- 
pended  all  penal  and  fanguinary  laws  in  matters  of 
.  religion  :  And,  iince  the  fervice  of  all  his  fubjecls 
was  due  to  him  by  the  laws  of  nature,  he  declared 
them  all  equally  capable  of  employments,  and  iup- 
preffcd  ail  oaths  or  tefts  that  limited  this  :  In  con- 
clufion,  he  -promiied  he  would  maintain  all  ^his 
lubjecls  in  all  their  properties,  and  particularly  in 
the  pofieffion  of  the  Abbey  lands,  t  JIL 

This  gave  great  offence  to  all  true  patriots,,  as 
well  as  to  the  whole  Church  party.  The  King  did 
now  affume  a  power  of  repealing  laws  by  his  own 
authority :  For  though  he  pretended  only  to  fuf- 
pend  them,  yet  no  limitation  was  fet  to  this  fufpen- 
fion  :  So  it  amounted  to  a  repeal,  the  laws  being 
iufpended  for  all  time  to  come.  The  preamble,  that 
pretended  fo  much  love  and  chanty,  and  that  con 
demned  perfecution,  founded  ftranpely  in  the 
mouth  of  a  Popifli  Prince.  The  King's  faying 
that  he  did  not  doubt  of  the  Parliament's  con 
curring  with  him  in  this  matter  feemed  ridiculous  :: 
For  it  was  vifible  by  all  the  prorogations,  that 
the  King  was  but  tco  well  afTured,  that  the  Par 
liament 
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Uament  would  not  concur  with  him  in   it.     And  1687. 
the  promife  to  maintain  the  fubjects  in  their  pof-  v-^y-w 
feffions    of    the   Abbey   lands,    looked    as  if  the 
defign  of  fetting  up  popery  was  thought  very  near 
being  effected,  fince  otherwife  there  was  no  need 
of  mentioning  any  fuch  thing. 

Upon  this  a  new  fet  of  addrefles  went  round  the  Addrefle* 
DifTcnters.  And  they,  who  had  ib  long  reproached  mad.e  UP~ 
the  Church  of  England,  as  too  courtly  in  their on  1C* 
fubmifllons  and  flatteries,  feemed  now  to  vie  with 
them  in  thofe  abject  drains.  Some  of  them,  be* 
ing  penned  by  perfons  whom  the  Court  had  gained, 
contained  fevere  reflections  on  the  Clergy,  and  on 
their  proceedings.  They  magnified  the  King's 
mercy  and  favour,  and  made  great  proreftations  of 
fidelity  arid  gratitude.  Many  promifed  to  endea 
vour,  that  fuch  perions  fhould  be  chofen  to  ferve 
in  Parliament,  as  mould  concur  with  the  King  in 
the  enacting  what  he  now  granted  fo  gracioufly. 
Few  concurred  in  thofe  addrefles :  And  the  per 
fons  that  brought  them  up  were  mean  and  incon* 
fiderable.  Yet  the  Court  was  lifted  up  with  this. 
The  King  and  his  Priefts  were  delighted  with 
thcfe  addrefles  out  of  meafure  :  And  they  feemed 
to  think  that  they  had  gained  the  Nation,  and  had 
now  conquered  thofe  who  were  hitherto  their  rnoft 
irreconcilable  ennemies.  The  King  made  the 
cruelty  of  the  Church  of  England  the  common 
fubject  of  difcourfe.  He  reproached  them  for 
fetting  on  fo  often  a  violent  perfecution  of  the 
Di {Tenters.  He  faid,  he  had  intended  to  have  fet 
on  this  toleration  fooner  ;  but  that  he  was  rettrained 
by  fome  of  them,  who  had  treated  with  him,  and 
had  undertaken  to  mew  favour  to  thofe  of  his  re 
ligion,  provided  they  might  be  ftill  fuffered  to 
vex  the  Diffenters.  He  named  the  perfons  that 
had  made  thofe  proportions  to  him.  In  which  he 
fuffered  much  in  his  honour  :  For  as  the  perfons 
denied  the  whole  thing,  fo  the  freedom  of  difcourfe 

in 
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1687.  in  any  fuch  treaty,  ought  not  to  have  been  made 
v-^\T>"  ufe  of  to  defame  them. 

The  But,  to  carry  this  further,  and  to  give  a  pub- 

King's  in-  Jick  and  an  odious  proof  of  the  rigour  of  the 
f  gShhe  Eccleriaftical  Courts,  the  King  ordered  an  enquiry 
Church  6  to  b£  made  into  all  the  vexations  fuits  into  which 
party.  Difienters  had  been  brought  in  thefe  Courts,  and 
•  into  all  the  compofitions  that  they  had  been  forced 
to  make,  to  redeem  themfeives  from  further 
trouble  :  which,  as  was  faid,  would  have  brought 
a  fcandalous  difcovery  of  all  the  ill  practices  of 
thofe  Courts.  For  the  ufe  that  many  that  belong 
ed  to  them  had  made  of  the  laws  with  relation  to 
the  DifTenters,  was,  to  draw  prefents  from  fuch  of 
them  as  could  make  them  ;  threatning  them  with 
a  procefs  in  cafe  they  failed  to  do  that,  and  upon 
their  doing  it  leaving  them  at  full  liberty,  to  neg 
lect  the  laws  as  much  as  they  pleafed.  It  was  hoped 
at  Court,  that  this  fury  againil  the  Church  would 
have  animated  the  DifTenters,  to  turn  upon  the 
Clergy  with  fome  of  that  fiercenefs,  with  which 
they  themfeives  had  been  lately  treated.  Some 
few  of  the  hotter  of  the  DifTenters  anfwered  their 
expectations.  Angry  fpeeches  and  virulent  books 
were  publifhed.  Yet  thefe  were  difowned  by  the 
wifer  men  among  them  :  And  the  Clergy,  by  a 
general  agreement,  made  no  anfwer  to  them.  So 
that  the  matter  was  let  fall,  to  the  great  grief  of 
the  Popifh  party.  Some  of  the  Bifhops,  that  were 
gained  by  the  Court,  -  carried  their  compliance  to 
a  ihametul  pitch :  For  they  fet  on  addrefles  of 
thanks  to  the  King  for  the  promife  he  had  made, 
in  the  late  declaration  of  maintaining  the  Church 
of  England:  tho'  it  was  vifible  that  the  intent  of 
it  was  to  deftroy  the  Church.  Some  few  were 
drawn  into  this.  But  the  Bifhop  .of  Oxford  had  fo 
ill  fuccefs  in  his  Diocefe,  that  he  got  but  one 
iingle  Clergyman  to  concur  with  him  in  it.  Some 
fooiifo  men  retained ..ftill  their  old  peevifhnefs., 
rii  Kuti 
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But  the  far  greater  part  of  the  Clergy  began  to 
open  their  eyes,  and  fee  how  they  had  been  en 
gaged  by  ill  meaning  men,  who  were  now  laying 
by  the  mafk,  into  all  the  fury  that  had  been 
driven  on  for  many  years  by  a  Popifh  party.  And 
it  was  often  faid,  that,  if  ever  God  fhou'ld  deliver 
them  out  of  the  prefent  diilrefs,  they  would  keep 
up  their  domeflick  quarrels  no  more,  which  were 
fo  vifibly  and  fo  artfully  managed  by  our  enemies 
to  make  us  devour  one  another,  and  fo  in  the  end 
to  be  confumed  one  of  another.  And  when  fomc 
of  thofe  who  had  been  always  moderate  told  thefe, 
who  were  putting  on  another  temper,  that  thef 
would  perhaps  forget  this  as  foon  as  the  danger 
was  over,  they  promifed  the  contrary  very  io- 
lemnly.  It  fhall  be  told  afterwards^  how  well 
they  remembred  this.  Now  the  Bed-chamber  and 
Drawing-room  were  as  full  of  ftories  to  the  pre 
judice  of  the  Clergy,  as  they  were  formerly  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  DirTenters.  It  was  faid,  they  had 
been  loyal  as  long  as  the  Court  was  in  their  in- 
terefts,  and  was  venturing  all  on  their  account ; 
but  as  foon  as  this  changed,  they  changed  like- 
wife. 

The  King,  feeing  no  hope  of  prevailing  on  his  j-]ie  par_ 
Parliament,  diflblved  it  ;  but  gave  it  out,  that  he  iiament 
would  have  a  new  one  before  winter.    And,  the  was  dif- 
Queen  being  advifed  to  go  to    the  Bath   for  her  lo!ved- 
health,  the  King  refolved  on  a  great  progrefs  thro' 
fome  of  the  Weftern  Counties. 

Before  he  fet  out,  he  refolved  to  give  the  Pope's  The  re- 
Nuntio  a  folemn  reception  at  Winclfor.     He  ap-  ception  of 
prehended  ihme  diforder  might   have  hapned,  if  the  Pope's 
it  had  been  done  at  London.     He  thought  it  be-  Is>untl°* 
low  both  his  own  dignity  and  the  Pope's,  not  to 
give  the  Nuntio    a   publick  audience.     This  was 
a  hard  point  for  thofe,  who  were  to  acl:  a  part  in 
this  ceremony  •,  for  all  commerce  with  the  See  of 
Rome  being  declared  high  treafon  by  law,  this  was 
Relieved  to  fall  within  the  ftatutc,     It  was  fo  ap- 

prehended 
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1687.  prchended  by  Queen  Mary.  Cardinal  Pool  was  ob- 
Jiged  to  ftay  in  Flanders  till  all  thole  laws  were 
repealed.  But  the  King  would  not  flay  for  that- 
The  Duke  of  Somerfet,  being  the  Lord  of  th£ 
Bed-chamber  then  in  waiting,  had  advifed  with  his 
lawyers  :  And  they  told  him,  he  could  not  fafely 
do  the  part  that  was  expected  of  him  in  the  au 
dience.  So  he  told  the  King  that  he  could  not  ferve 
him  upon  that  occafion  •,  for  he  was  affured  it  was 
againft  the  law.  The  King  alked  him,  if  he  did 
not  know  that  he  was  above  the  law.  The  other 
anfwered,  that,  whatever  the  King  might  be,  he 
bimfelf  was  not  above  the  law.  The  King  ex- 
prefied  a  high  difpleafure,  and  turned  him  out  of 
all  employments.  The  ceremony  pait  very  heavily : 
And  the  compliment  was  pronounced  with  fo  low 
a  voice,  that  no  perfon  could  hear  it  ;  which  was 
believed  done  by  concert. 

When  this  was  over,  the  King  fet  out  for  his 
mace  a  progrefs,  and  went  from  Saiifbury  all  round  as  far 
progrefs  as  to  Chefter.  In  the  places  thro1  which  the  King 
through  paft,  he  faw  a  vifible  coldriefs  both  in  the  Nobility 
mary  c  and  Gentry,  which  was  not  eafily  born  by  a  man 

pans  of         T-t-  T  i        7      i  J  i     i 

England.  PI  his  temper.  In  many  places  they  pretended 
occafions  to  go  out  of  their  countries.  Some  ftaid 
at  home.  And  thofe  who  waited  on  the  King 
feemed  to  do  it  rather  out  of  duty  and  refpect, 
than  with  any  cordial  affection.  The  King  on  his 
part  was  very  obliging  to  all  that  came  near  him, 
and  moll  particularly  to  the  Diflenters,  and  to  thofe 
who  had  paiTed  long  under  the  notion  of  Common 
wealth's  men.  He  looked  very  gracioufly  on  all 
that  had  been  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  party. 
tie  addreffed  his  difcourfe  generally  to  all  forts  of 
people.  He  ran  out  on  the  point  of  liberty  of  con- 
fcience :  He  faid,  this  was  the  true  iecret  of  the 
greatnefs  and  wealth  of  Holland.  He  was  well 
pleafed  to  hear  all  the  ill-natured  ftories  that  were 
brought  him  of  the  violencies  committed  of 
late,  either  by  the  Juftices  of  Peace,  or  by  the 
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Clergy.  He  every  where  recommended  to  them  1687. 
the  choofing  fuch  Parliament  men,  as  would  con-  i**-y-w 
cur  with  him  in  fettling  this  liberty  as  firmly  as 
the  Magna  Charta  had  been  :  And  to  this  he  never 
forgot  to  add  the  taking  away  the  Teds.  But  he 
received  fuch  cold  and  general  anfwers,  that  he 
faw,  he  could  not  depend  on  them.  The  King  had 
defigned  to  go  thro'  many  more  places  :  But  the 
fmall  fuccefs  he  had  in  thofe  which  he  vifited  made 
him  fhorten  his  progrefs.  He  went  and  vifited  the 
Queen  at  the  Bath,  where  he  ftaid  only  a  few 
days,  two  or  three  at  moil :  And  fhe  continued  on 
in  her  courfe  of  bathing.  Many  books  were  now 
writ  for  liberty  of  confcience  :  And,  fince  all 
people  law  what  fecurity  the  Tefts  gave,  thefe 
fpoke  of  an  equivalent  to  be  offered,  that  fhould 
give  a  further  fecurity,  beyond  what  could  be 
pretended  from  the  Tefts.  It  was  never  explained 
whaj:  was  meant  by  this  :  So  it  was  thought  an  ar 
tificial  method  to  lay  men  afleep  with  a  high 
founding  word.  Some  talked  of  new  laws  to  fe- 
cure  civil  liberty,  which  had  been  fo  much  (haken 
by  the  practices  of  thefe  laft  years,  ever  fince  the 
Oxford  Parliament.  Upon  this  a  very  extrava 
gant  thing  was  given  out,  that  the  King  was  re- 
folved  to  fet  up  a  fort  of  a  Commonwealth  :  And 
the  Papiits  began  to  talk  every  where  very  high  for 
publick  liberty,  trying  by  that  to  recommend  them- 
felves  to  the  Nation. 

When  the  King  came  back  from  his  progrefs,  A  chang 
he  refolved  to  change  the  Magiftracy  in  moft  of  of  the 
the  cities  of  England.     He  began  with  London.  ^a^rQa 
He  not  only  changed  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  but  QJ01^^ 
the  government  of  many  of  the  Companies  of  the  over 
City  :  For  great  powers  had  been  referved  in  the  England. 
new  Charters  that  had  been  given,  for  the  King  to 
put  in  and  to  put  out  at  pleafure  :  But  it  was  faid 
at  the  granting  them,  that  thefe  claufes  were  put  in 
only  ro  keep  them  in  a  due  dependence  on  the  Court, 
but  that  they  Ihould  not  be  made  ufe  of,   unlefs 

great 
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1687.  great  provocation  was  given.  Now  all  this  was 
executed  with  great  feverity  and  contempt.  Thofe, 
who  had  flood  up  for  the  King  during  the  debates 
about  the  Exclufion,  were  now  turned  out  with 
difgrace  :  And  thofe  who  had  appeared  moil  vio 
lently  againft  him  were  put  in  the  Magiftracy,  who 
took  liberties  now  in  their  turn  to  infult  their 
neighbours.  All  this  turned  upon  the  King,  who 
was  fo  given  up  to  the  humours  of  his  Priefts, 
that  he  facrificed  both  his  honour  and  gratitude 
as  they  dictated.  The  new  men,  who  were  brought 
in,  faw  this  too  vifibly  to  be  much  wrought  on 
by  it. 

The  King  threw  off  his  old  party  in  too  outra 
geous  a  manner  ever  to  return  to  them  again.  But 
he  was  much  iurprifed  to  find  that  the  new  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  took  the  Teft,  and  ordered  the  ob- 
fervation  of  Gunpowder-treaibn  day  to  be  con 
tinued.  When  the  Sheriffs  came  according  to 
cuftom,  to  invite  the  King  to  the  Lord  Mayor's 
feaft,  he  commanded  them  to  go  and  invite  the 
Nuntio  -,  which  they  did.  And  he  went  upon  the  , 
invitation,  to  the  furprize  of  all  who  faw  it.  But 
the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  difowned  the  invitation  ; 
and  made  an  entry  of  it  in  their  books,  that  the 
Nuntio  came  without  their  knowledge.  This  the 
King  took  very  ill.  And  upon  it  he  laid,  he  faw 
the  PhTenters  were  an  ill-natured  fort  of  people, 
that  could  not  be  gained.  The  King  fignified  to 
the  Lord  Mayor,  that  he  might  ufe  what  form  of 
worfhip  he  liked  beft  in  Guildhall  Chapel.  The 
defign  in  this  was  to  engage  the  DifTenters  to  make 
the  firft  change  from  the  eftablifhed  worfhip  :  And, 
if  a  Prefbyterian  Mayor  fhould  do  this  in  one  year, 
a  Popifh  Mayor  might  do  it  in  another.  But  the 
Mayor  put  the  decifion  of  .this,  upon  perfons 
againft  whom  the  Court  could  have  no  exception. 
lie  lent  to  thofe,  to  whom  the  governing  of  the 
Diocefe  of.  London  was  committed  during  the  fuf- 
penfion,  and  aikecl  their  opinion  in  it  ^  which  they 

could 
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could  not  but  give  in  behalf  of  the  eftablifhed  wor-    1687. 
iliip  :  And  they  added,  that  the  changing  it  was  <— - v~— •* 
againft  law.     So  this  project  mifcarried  :  And  the 
Mayor,  tho'  he  went  fometimes  to  the  meetings  of 
the  Diflenters,  yet  he  came  often  to  Church,  and 
behaved  himfelf  more  decently  than  was  expe&ed 
of  him. 

This  change  in  the  City  not  fucceeding  as  the 
Court  had  expected,  did  not  difcourage  them  from 
appointing  a  Committee  to  examine  the  Magiftra- 
cy  in  the  other  Cities,  and  to  put  in  or  out  as  they 
faw  caufe  for  it.  Some  were  putting  the  Nation 
in  hope,  that  the  old  Charters  were  to  be  reftored. 
But  the  King  was  fo  far  from  that,  that  he  was 
making  every  day  a  very  arbitrary  ufe  of  the 
power  of  changing  the  Magiftracy,  that  was  re 
fer  ved  in  the  new  Charters.  Thefe  Regulators, 
who  were  for  moil  part  Diflenters  gained  by  the 
Court,  went  on  very  boldly  •,  and  turned  men  out 
upon  every  ftory  that  was  made  of  them,  and  put 
fuch  men  in  their  room  as  they  confided  in.  And 
in  thefe  they  took  their  meafures  often  fo  haftily, 
that  men  were  put  in  one  week,  and  turned  out 
the  other. 

After  this  the  King  fent  orders  to  the  Lords  Queftions 
Lieutenants  of  the  Counties,  to  examine  the  put  about 
Gentlemen  and  Freeholders  upon  three  queftions. 
The  firft  was,  whether,  in  cafe  they  mould  be 
chofen  to  ferve  in  Parliament,  they  would  confent 
to  repeal  the  penal  laws,  and  thole  for  the  Tefts. 
The  iecond  was,  whether  they  would  give  their 
vote  for  choofmg  fuch  men  as  would  engage  to  do 
that.  And  the  third  was,  whether  they  would  main 
tain  the  King's  declaration.  In  molt  of  the  Coun 
ties  the  Lord  Lieutenants  put  thofe  queftions  in  fo 
carelefs  a  manner,  that  it  was  plain  they  did  not 
defire  they  mould  be  anfwered  in  the  affirmative. 
Some  went  further,  and  declared  themfelves  againft 
them  And  -a  few  of  the  more  refolutc  refilled  to 
put  them.  Ti:;:y  faid,  this  was  the  prelimiting 

and 
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1687,  and  packing  of  a  Parliament,  which  in  its  nature 
was  to  be  free,  and  under  no  previous  engagement. 
Many  Counties  anfwered  very  boldly  in  the  ne 
gative  :  And  others  refufed  to  give  any  anfwer, 
which  was  underftood  to  be  equivalent  to  a  ne 
gative.  The  Mayor  and  moft  of  the  new  Alder 
men  of  London  refufed  to  anfwer.  Upon  this 
many  were  turned  out  of  all  CommiiTians. 

This,  as  all  the  other  artifices  of  the  Priefcs, 
had  an  effect  quite  contrary  to  what  they  promiied 
themfelves  from  it :  For  thofe  who  had  refolved  to 
oppofe  the  Court  were  more  encouraged  than  ever, 
by  the  difcovery  now  made  of  the  fenfe  of  the 
whole  Nation  in  thofe  matters.  Yet  fuch  care  was 
taken  in  naming  the  Sheriffs  and  Mayors,  that 
were  appointed  for  the  next  year,  that  it  was  be 
lieved  that  the  King  was  refolved  to  hold  a  Par 
liament  within  that  time,  and  to  have  fuch  a 
Houfe  of  Commons  returned,  whether  regularly 
chofen  or  not,  as  Ihould  ferve  his  ends. 

It  was  concluded,  that  the  King  would  make 
ufe  both  of  his  power  and  of  his  troops,  either 
to  force  elections,  or  to  put  the  Parliament 
under  a  force  when  it  fhould  meet :  For  it  was  fb 
pofitively  faid,  that  the  King  would  carry  his  point, 
and  there  was  fo  little  appearance  of  his  being  able 
to  do  it  in  a  fair  and  regular  way,  that  it  was  ge 
nerally  believed,  fome  very  defperate  refolution 
was  now  taken  up.  His  Minifters  were  now  fo 
deeply  engaged  in  illegal  things,  that  they  were 
very  uneafy,  and  were  endeavouring  either  to  carry 
on  his  deilgns  with  fuccefs,  fo  as  to  get  all  fettled 
in  a  body,  that  Ihould  carry  the  face  and  appear 
ance  of  a  Parliament,  or  at  leaft  to  bring  him  to 
let  all  fall,  and  to  come  into  terms  of  agreement 
with  his  people ;  in  which  cafe,  they  reckoned, 
one  article  would  be  an  indemnity  for  all  that  had 
been  done. 

The  King  was  every  day  faying,  that  he  was 
King,  and  he  would  be  obeyed,  and  would  make 

thofe 
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rhofc  who  oppofcd  him  feel  that  he  was  their  King :    1 687. 
And  he  had  both  Priefls  and  flatterers  about  him,  <-— v—— 
that  were  (till  pufhing  him  forward.  All  men  grew 
melancholly  with  this  fad  profpcct.     The  hope  of 
the  true  Proteftants  was  in  the  King's  two  daugh- 

C3  CD 

ters  i  chiefly  on  the  eldeil,    who  was  out  of  his 
reach,  and  was  known  to  be  well  inftrudted,   and 
very  zealous  in  matters  of  religion.     The  Princefs 
Anne  was  (till  very  ftedfaft  and  regular  in  her  de 
votions,  and  was  very  exemplary  in  the  courfe  of  her 
life.  But,  as  care  had  been  taken  to  put  very  ordi 
nary  Divines  about  her  for  her  Chaplains,  fo  (he  had 
never  purfued  any  ftudy  in  thofe  points  with  much 
application.   And,  all  her  Court  being  put  about 
her  by  the  King  and  Queen,  ihe  was   befet  with 
fpies.  It  was  therefore  much  apprehended,  that  Ihe 
would  be  ilrongly  afiaulted,  when  all  other  defigns 
mould  fo  far  fucceed  as  to  make  that  feafonable. 
In  the  mean  while  (lie  was  let  alone  by  the  King, 
who  was  indeed  a  very  kind  and  indulgent  Father 
to  her.     Now  he  refolved  to  make  his  firft  attack  The  King 
on  the  Princefs  of  Orange.    D' Albeville  went  over  wro:c  .to 
to  England  in  the  fummer,  and  did  not  come  back  ^  0"n" 
before  the  twenty  fourth  of  December,  Chriftmas  Orange 
Eve.     And  then  he  gave  the  Princefs  a  letter  from  about  re- 
the  King,  bearing  date  the  fourth  of  November.  Jlg:on- 
He  was  to  carry  this  letter :   And  his   difpatchcs 
being  put  off  longer  than  was  intended,  that  made 
this  letter  come  fo  late  to  her. 

The  King  took  the  rife  of  his  letter  from  a 
queftion  ihe  had  put  to  D'Aibeville,  defiring  to 
know  what  were  the  grounds  upcn  which  the  King 
himfelf  had  changed  his  religion.  The  King  told 
her,  he  was  bred  up  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
of  England  by  Dr.  Stewart,  whom  the  King  his 
father  had  put  about  him;  in  which  he  was  fo 
zealous,  that  wrhen  he  perceived  the  Queen  his 
Mother  had  a  defign  upon  the  Duke  of  Glocefter, 
tho'  he  prderved  ftill  the  refpect  that  he  owed  her, 
yet  he  took  care  to  prevent  it.  All  the  while  that 
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1687.  he  was  beyond  fea,  no  Catholick,  but  one  Nun, 
^v-*->  had  ever  fpoken  one   word    to    perfuade   him  to 
change  his  religion  :    And  he   continued  for  the 
moil  part  of  that  time  firm  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  England.     He  did  not  then  mind  thofe 
matters  much  :  And,  as  all  young  people  are  apt 
to  do,  he  thought  it  a  point   of  honour  not   to 
change  his  religion.     The   firft  thing  that  raifed 
fcruples  in  him  was,  the  great  devotion  that  he  had 
obferved   among  Catholicks  :    He   Jaw  they  had 
great  helps  for  it :  They  had  their  Churches  better 
adorned,  and  did  greater  acts  of  chanty,  than  he 
had  ever  feen  among  Proteftants.     He  alfo  obferv 
ed,  that    many   of  them    changed  their  courfe  of 
life,  and  became  good  Chriflians,  even  tho'  they 
continued  to  live  ftill  in  the  world.     This  made 
him  firft  begin  to   examine  both  religions.     He 
could  fee  nothing  in  the  three  reigns  in  which  re 
ligion  was  changed  in  England,  to  incline  him  to 
believe  that  they  who  did  it  were  fent  of  God.  He 
read  the  hiltory  of  that  time,  as  it  was  writ  in  the 
Chronicle.  He  read -both  Dr.  Heylin,  and  Hook 
er's  preface  to  his  Ecclefiaftical  Policy,  which  con 
firmed  him  in  the  fame  opinion.     He  faw  clearly, 
that  Chrift  had  left  an  infallibility  in  his  Church, 
againft  which  "  the  gates  of  Hell  cannot  prevail  :" 
And   it   appeared  that   this  was   lodged  with  St. 
Peter  from  our  Saviour's  words  to  him,  St.  Mat. 
xvi.  ver.  18.  Upon  this  the  certainty  of  the  Scrip 
tures,  and  even  of  Chriftianity  itfelf,  was  founded. 
The  Apoftles  acknowledged  this  to  be  in  St.  Peter, 
Acts  xv.  when  they  faid,  cc  It  feemed  good  to  the 
"  Holy  Ghoft  and  to  us."  It  was  the  Authority  of 
the  Church  that  declared  the  Scriptures  to  be  Ca 
nonical  :   And  certainly    they  who  declared  them 
could  only  interpret   them  :   And   where  ever  this 
infallibility  was,  there   mult  be  a  clear  fucceflion. 
'The  point  of  the  infallibility  being  once  fettled,  all 
other  contro  ver  lies  mult  needs  fall.  Now  the  Ro 
man  Church  was  the  only  Church  that  either  has 
2  infalli- 
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infallibility,  or  that  pretended  to  it.  And  they  1687. 
who  threw  off  this  authority  did  open  a  (ioor  to 
Atheifm  and  Infidelity,  and  took  people  oiF  from 
true  devotion,  and  fet  even  Chriilianity  itfelf  looie 
to  all  that  would  queftion  it,  and  to  Socinians  and 
Latitudinarians  who  doubted  of  every  thing.  He 
had  difcourfed  of  thefe  things  with  fome  Divines 
of  the  Church  of  England  -,  but  had  received  no 
fatisfaction  from  them.  The  Chriilian  Religion 
gained  its  credit  by  the  miracles  which  the  Apoilles 
wrought,  and  by  the  holy  lives  and  fufferings  of 
the  Martyrs,  whole  blood  was  the  feed  ot  che 
Church.  Whereas  Luther  and  Calvin,  and  thofe 
who  had  fet  up  the  Church  of  England,  had  their 
heads  fuller  of  temporal  matters  than  of  fpiritual, 
and  had  let  the  world  loofe  to  great  diiorders.  Sub- 
miffion  was  necejTary  to  the  peace  of  the  Church  . 
And  when  every  man  will  expound  the  Scriptures, 
this  makes  way  to  all  feels,  who  pretend  to  build 
upon  it.  "It  was  alfo  plain,  that  the  Church  of 
England  did  not  pretend  to  infallibility  :  Yet  me 
aded  as  if  me  did  :  For  ever  fince  the  Reforma 
tion  (he  had  perfecuted  thole  who  differed  from  her, 
Diffenters  as  well  as  Papifts,  more  than  was  ge 
nerally  known.  And  he  could  not  fee  why  Dif- 
fenters  might  not  feparate  from  the  Church  of 
England,  as  well  as  me  had  done  from  the  Church 
of  Rome.  Nor  could  the  Church  of  England  fe 
parate  herfelf  from  the  Catholick  Church,  any 
more  than  a  County  of  England  could  feparate  it 
felf  from  the  reft  of  the  Kingdom.  This,  he  laid, 
v/as  all  that  his  leifure  allowed  him  to  write.  But 
he  thought  that  thefe  things,  together  with  the 
King  his  brother's  papers,  and  the  Dutchefs's  pa 
pers,  might  ferve,  if  not  to  juftify  the  Catholick 
Religion  to  an  unbiafled  judgment,  yet  at  leafl  to 
create  a  favourable  opinion  of  it. 

I  read  this  letter  in  the  original :  For  the  Prince 

fcnt  it  to  me  together  with  the  PrincelVs  anfwer, 

but  with  a  charge  not  to  take  a  copy  of  either,  but 

E  f  2  to 
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to  read  them  over  as  often  as  I  pleafed  ;  which  1 
did  till  I  had  fixed  both  pretty  well  in  my  me 
mory.  And,  as  foon  as  I  had  fent  them  back,  I 
fat  down  immediately  to  write  out  all  that  I  re- 
mem  bred,  which  the  Princefs  owned  to  me  after 
wards,  when  fhe  read  the  abftracts  I  made,  were 
punctual  almoft  to  a  tittle.  It  was  eafy  for  me  to 
believe  that  this  letter  was  all  the  King's  enditing  ; 
for  1  had  heard  it  almofl  in  the  very  fame  words  from 
his  own  mouth.  The  letter  was  writ  very  decent 
ly,  and  concluded  very  modeftly.  The  Princefs 
received  this  letter,  as  was  told  me,  on  the  twenty 
fourth  of  December  at  night.  Next  day  being 
Chriftmas  day,  fhe  received  the  Sacrament,  and 
was  during  the  greateft  part  of  the  day  in  publick 
devotions  :  Yet  me  found  time  to  draw  firft  an 
anfwer,  and  then  to  writ  it  out  fair  :  And  me  fent 
it  by  the  poll  on  the  twenty  fixth  of  December. 
Her  draught,  which  the  Prince  fent  me,  was  very 
little  blotted  or  altered.  It  was  long,  about  two 
flieets  of  paper  :  For  as  an  anfwer  runs  generally 
out  into  more  length  than  the  paper  that  is  to  be 
anfwered,  fp  the  (trains  of  refpect,  with  which  her 
letter  was  full,  drew  it  out  to  a  greater  length. 
Whjch  c^e  began  with  anfwering  another  letter  that  fhe 
had  received  by  the  poft  •,  in  which  the  King  had 
made  an  excufe  for  failing  to  write  the  former 
poll  day.  She  was  very  fenfibie  of  the  happinefs 
of  hearing  fo  conltantly  from  him :  For  no  dif 
ference  in  religion  could  hinder  her  from  defiring 
both  his  bieiling  and  his  prayers,  tho5  fhe  was 
ever  fo  far  from  him.  As  for  the  paper  that  $T. 
Albeville  delivered  her,  he  told  har,  that  his  Ma- 
jefty  would  not  be  offended,  if  fhe  wrote  her 
thoughts  freely  to  him  upon  it, 

She  hoped,  he  would  not  look  on  that  as  want 
of  refpect  in  her.  She  was  far  from  (ticking  to  the 
religion  in  which  (he  was  bred  out  of  a  point  of 
honour :  for  (he  had  taken  much  pains  to  be  fettled 
in  it  .upon  better  grounds,  Thofe  of  the  Church 
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of  England  who  hat(  mftru&ed  her,  had  freely  laid  1687. 
before  ner  that  which  was  good  in  the  Roznifh  Re- 
ligian,  that  fo,  feeing  the  good  and  the  bad  of  both, 
flic  might  judge  impartially;  according  to  the 
Apoftle's  rule  of  "  proving  all  things,  and  holding 
"  fad  that  which  was  good."  Tho'  fne  had  come 
young  out  of  England,  yet  fhe  had  not  left  be-? 
hind  her  either  the  defire  of  being  well  informed, 
or  the  means  for  it.  She  had  furnimed  herielf 
with  books,  and  had  thofe  about  her  who  might 
clear  any  doubts  to  her.  She  faw  clearly  in  the 
Scriptures,  that  (he  mult  work  her  own  ialvation 
with  fear  and  trembling,  and  that  fhe  mull  not 
believe  by  the  faith  of  another,  but  according  as 
things  appeared  to  herfelf.  It  ought  to  be  no  pre 
judice  againft  the  Reformation,  if  many  of  thofe 
who  profefled  it  led  ill  lives.  If  any  of  them  lived 
ill,  none  of  the  principles  of  their  religion  al 
lowed  them  in  it.  Many  of  them  led  good  lives, 
and  more  might  do  it  by  the  grace  of  God.  But 
there  were  many  devotions  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
on  which  the  Reformed  could  let  no  value. 

She  acknowledged,  that,  if  there  was  an  in 
fallibility  in  the  Church,  all  other  controverfies 
muft  fall  to  the  ground.  But  fhe  could  never 
yet  be  informed  where  that  infallibility  was  lodged  : 
Whether  in  the  Pope  alone,  or  in  a  General  Coun 
cil,  or  in  both.  And  fhe  defired  to  know  in  whom 
the  infallibility  refted,  when  there  were  two  or 
three  Popes  at  a  time,  acting  one  againft  another, 
with  the  affiftance  of  Councils,  which  they  called 
General  :  And  at  lead  the  fuccefiion  was  then 
much  difordered.  As  for  the  authority  that  is 
pretended  to  have  been  given  to  St.  Peter  over  the 
reft,  that  place  which  was  chiefly  alledged  for  it 
was  otherwife  interpreted  by  thofe  of  the  Church 
of  England,  as  importing  only  the  confirmation 
of  him  in  the  office  of  an  Apoftle,  when  in  an- 
fwer  to  that  queftion,  "  Simon,  fon  of  Jonas, 
"  loveft  thou  me,"  he  had  by  a  triple  confeflion 
F  f  3  wafhed 
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1687.  wafhed  off  his  triple  denial.  The  words  that  the 
King  had  cited  were  fpoken  to  the  other  Apoflles, 
as  well  as  to  him.  It  was  agreed  by  all,  that  the 
Apoftles  were  infallible,  who  were  guided  by  God's 
holy  Spirit.  But  that  gift,  as  well  as  many  other?, 
had  ceaied  long  ago.  Yet  in  that  St.  Peter  had 
no  authority  over  the  other  Apoftles:  Othenvife 
St.  Paul  underftood  our  Saviour's  words  ill,  who 
*c  withftood  him  to  his  face,  becaufe  he  was  to 
"  be  blamed."  And  if  St.  Peter  himfelf  could  not 
maintain  that  authority,  me  could  not  fee  how  it 
could  be  given  to  his  fucceilbrs,  whole  bad  lives 
agreed  ill  with  his  doctrine. 

Nor  did  me  fee,  why  the  ill  ufe  that  fome  made 
of  the  Scriptures  ought  to  deprive  others  of  them. 
It  is  true,  all  feels  made  'life  of  them,  and  find 
fomewhat  in  them  that  they  draw  in  to  fupport 
their  opinions:  Yet  for  all  this  our  Saviour  laid 
to  the  Jews,  "  fearch  the  Scriptures  ;"  and  St, 
Paul  ordered  his  epiftles  to  be  read  to  all  the  Saints 
in  the  Churches ;  and  he  fays  in  one  place,  '*  I 
write  as  to  wifemen,  judge  what  I  fay."  And  if 
they  might  judge  an  Apoftle,  much  more  any 
other  teacher.  Under  the  law  of  Mofes,  the  Old 
Tefiament  was  to  be  read,  not  only  in  the  hearing 
of  the  Scribes  and  the  Doctors  of  the  law;  but 
Jikewife  in  the  hearing  of  the  women  and  children. 
And  fince  God  had  made  us  reafonable  creatures, 
it  feemed  neceffary  to  employ  our  reafon  chiefly 
in  the  matters  of  the  greateft  concern.  Tho*  faith 
was  above  our  reafon,  yet  it  propofed  nothing  to 
•us  that  was  contradictory  to  it.  Every  one  ought 
to  fatisfy  himfelf  in  thele  things :  As  our  Saviour 
convinced  Thomas,  by  making  him  to  thruft  his 
own  hand  into  'the  print  of  the  nails,  not  leaving 
•him  to  the  teftimony  of  the  other  Apoftles,  who 
were  already  convinced.  She  was  confident,  that, 
if  the  King  would  liear  many  of  his  own  fubjects, 
-they  would  fully  fatisfy  him  as  to  all  thofe  preju 
dices,  that  he  had  .at  the  Reformation  j  in  which 
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nothing  was  acted  tumultuoufly,  but  all  was  done  1687. 
according  to  law.  The  defign  of  it  was  only,  to 
feparate  from  the  Roman  Church,  in  fo  far  as  it 
had  ieparated  from  the  primitive  Church  :  In 
which  they  had  brought  things  to  as  great  a  de 
gree  of  perfection,  as  thofe  corrupt  ages  were  cap 
able  of.  She  did  not  fee,  how  the  Church  of 
England  could  be  blamed  for  the  perfecution  ot  the 
Dillenters :  For  the  laws  made  againft  them  were 
made  by  the  State,  and  not  by  the  Church  :  And 
they  were  made  for  crimes  againft  the  State.  Their 
enemies  had  taken  great  care  to  foment  the  divi- 
iion,  in  which  they  had  been  but  too  fuccefsrul. 
But,  if  he  would  reflect  on  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  Church  of  England  had  feparated  from 
the  Church  of  Rome,  he  would  find  them  to  be 
of  a  very  different  nature  from  thole,  for  which 
the  DifTenters  had  left  it. 

Thus,  me  concluded,  me  gave  him  the  trouble 
of  a  long  account  of  the  grounds  upon  which  me 
was  perfuaded  of  the  truth  of  her  religion  :  In 
which  me  was  fo  fully  fatisfied,  that  fhe  truiled  by 
the  grace  of  God  that  fhe  mould  fpend  the  reft  of 
her  days  in  it :  And  fhe  was  fo  well  allured  of 
the  truth  of  our  Saviour's  words,  that  fhe  was  con 
fident  the  gates  of  hell  mould  not  prevail  againft 
it,  but  that  he  would  be  with  it  to  the  end  ot  the 
world.  All  ended  thus,  that  the  religion  which 
fhe  profefTed  taught  her  her  duty  to  him,  fo  that 
me  mould  ever  be  his  mod  obedient  daughter  and 
fervant. 

To  this  the  next  return  of  the  poft  brought  an 
anfwer  from  the  King,  which  I  faw  not.  But  the 
account  that  was  fent  me  of  it  was :  The  King  took 
notice  of  the  great  progrefs  he  faw  the  Princefs  had 
made  in  her  enquiries  after  thofe  matters:  The  King's 
bufmefs  did  not  allow  him  the  time  that  was  necef- 
fary  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  her  letter :  He  defir- 
ed,  fhe  would  read  thofe  books  that  he  had  men 
tioned  to  her  in  his  former  letters,  and  fome  others 
F  f  4  that 
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1687.   that  he  intended  to  fend  her:     And,  if  fhe  defired 
v-'V^'  to  be  more  fully  Satisfied,  he  propofcd  to  her  to  dif- 
courie  about  them  with  F.  Morgan,  an  Englilh  Je- 
luit  then  at  the  Hague. 
Refkfti-        j  jiave  |-et  down  very  minutely  every  particular 
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thefe  let-  tnat  was  in  thole  letters,  and  very  near  in  the  fame 
ters.  words.  It  muil  be  confefled,  that  perfons  of  this 
Quality  feldom  enter  into  fuch  a  difcuflion.  The 
King's  letter  contained  a  fludied  account  of  the 
change  of  his  religion,  which  he  had  repeated  of 
ten  :  And  it  was  perhaps  prepared  for  him  by  fome 
others.  There  were  fome  things  in  it,  which,  if 
he  had  made  a  little  more  reflection  on  them,  it 
may  be  fuppofed  he  would  not  hsve  mentioned. 
The  courfe  of  his  own  life  was  not  fo  ftrict,  as  to 
make  it  likely  that  the  good  lives  of  fome  Papifts 
had  made  fuch  impreflions  upon  him.  The  eafy  ab- 
folutions  that  are  granted  in  that  Church  are  a  much 
juller  prejudice  in  this  refpect  againft  it,  than  the 
good  lives  of  a  few  can  be  fuppoled  to  be  an  argu 
ment  for  it.  The  adorning  their  Churches,  was  a 
reflection  that  did  no  great  honour  to  him  that 
made  it.  The  ieverities  ufed  by  the  Church  of 
England,  againft  the  Diifenters,  were  urged  witti  a 
very  ill  grace  by  one  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  that 
has  delighted  herfelf  fo  often  by  being,  as  it  were, 
bathed  with  the  blood  of  thole  they  call  hereticks: 
Ard,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  refpect:  that  a 
daughter  paid  her  father,  here  greater  advantages 
might  have  been  taken.  I  had  a  high  opinion  of 
the  Princcfs's  good  understanding,  and  of  her  know 
ledge  in  thofe  matters,  before  I  law  this  letter:  But 
this  furprized  me.  It  gave  me  an  aftonifhing  joy, 
to  fee  lo  young  a  perfon  all  on  the  Hidden,  without 
conilihing  any  one  perfon,  to  be  able  to  wrke  fo  fo- 
licl  and  learned  a  letter,  in  which  fhe  mixed  with 
the  refped  that  fhe  paid  a  father  fo  great  a  firmnefs, 
that  by  it  fhe  cut  off  all  further  treaty.  And  her 
.  repulling  the  attack,  that  the  King  made  upon  her, 
fo  much  resolution  £nd  force,  did  let  the  Po- 
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pifh  party  fee,  thatfhe  underftood  her  religion  as 
well  as  me  loved  it. 

But  now  I  mud  fay  fomewhat  of  myfelf :    After  A  Prole- 
I  had  ftaid  a  year  in  Holland,  I  heard  from  many  catlon 
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hands,  that  the  King  ieemed  to  rorget  his  own 
great nefs  when  he  fpoke  of  me,  which  he  took  oc- 
cafion  to  do  very  often.  I  had  publifhed  fome  ac 
count  of  the  fhort  Tour  I  had  made,  in  feveral  let 
ters-,  in  which  my  chief  defign  was  to  expole  both 
Popery  and  Tyranny.  The  book  was  well  receiv 
ed,  and  was  much  read :  And  it  railed  the  King's 
difpleafure  very  high. 

My  continuing  at  the  Hague  made  him  conclude, 
that  I  was  managing  defigns  againft  him.  And 
fome  papers  in  fingle  fheets  came  our,  reflecting  on 
the  procedings  of  England,  which  ieemed  to  have 
a  confklerable  effect  on  thofe  who  read  them.  Thefe 
were  printed  in  Holland  :  And  many  copies  of  them 
were  fent  into  all  the  parts  of  England.  All  which 
inflamed  the  King  the  more  againjl  me  -,  for  he  be 
lieved  they  were  writ  by  me,  as  indeed  moil  of 
them  were.  But  that  which  gave  the  crifis  to  the 
King's  anger  was,  that  he  heard  I  was  to  be  marri 
ed  to  a  confiderable  fortune  at  the  Hague.  So  a 
project  was  formed  to  break  this,  by  charging  me 
with  high  treafon  for  correfponding  with  Lord  Ar- 
gile,  and  for  converfing  with  fome  that  were  out 
lawed  for  high  treafon. 

The  King  ordered  a  letter  to  be  writ  in  his  name 
to  his  Advocate  in  Scotland,  to  profecute  me  for 
fome  probabk  thing  or  other  •,  which  was  intended 
only  to  make  a  noife,  not  doubting  but  this  would 
break  the  intended  marriage.  A  fhip  coming  from 
Scotland  the  day  in  which  this  profccution  was  or 
dered,  that  had  a  quick  paflage,  brought  me  the 
firft  news  of  k,  long  before  it  was  lent  to  D'  Albe- 
ville.  So  I  petitioned  the  States,  v/ho  were  then 
fitting,  to  be  naturalized  in  order  to  my  intended 
marriage.  And  this  pad  of  courfe,  without  the 
lead  difficulty;  which  perhaps  might  have  been 
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11687.  made,  if  this  profecution,  now  begun  in  Scotland, 
u-v*w>  had  been  known.  Now  I  was  legally  under  the 
protection  of  the  States  of  Holland.  Yet  I  writ  a 
full  juftification  of  myfelf,  as  to  all  particulars  laid 
to  my  charge,  in  fome  letters  that  I  lent  to  the 
Earl  of  Middleton.  But  in  one  of  thefe  I  laid,  that, 
being  now  naturalized  in  Holland,  my  allegiance 
was,  during  my  flay  in  thefe  parts,  transferred  from 
his  Majefly  to  the  States.  I  allb  faid  in  another 
letter,  that,  if  upon  my  non-appearance  a  fentence 
fhould  pafs  againfl  me,  I  might  be  perhaps  forced 
to  juflify  myfelf,  and  to  give  an  account  of  the 
fhare  that  I  had  in  affairs  thefe  twenty  years  pafl  : 
Jn  which  I  might  be  led  to  mention  fome  things, 
that  I  was  afraid  would  difpleafe  the  King :  And 
therefore  I  fhould  be  forry,  if  I  were  driven  to  it. 
Now  the  Court  thought  they  had  fomewhat 
againft  me :  For  they  knew  they  had  nothing  be 
fore.  So  the  firfl  citation  was  let  fall,  and  a  new 
one  was  ordered  on  thefe  two  accounts.  It  was  pre 
tended  to  be  high  trealbn,  to  fay  my  allegiance  was 
now  transferred  :  And  it  was  let  forth,  as  a  high 
indignity  to  the  King,  to  threaten  him  with  writing 
a  hiflory  of  the  transactions  paft  thefe  lafl  twenty 
years.  The  firfl  of  thefe  flruck  at  a  great  point, 
which  was  a  part  of  the  law  of  Nations.  Every 
man  that  was  naturalized  took  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  Prince  or  State  that  naturalized  him.  And, 
fmce  no  man  can  ferve  two  maflers,  or  be  under  a 
double  allegiance,  it  is  certain,  that  there  muft  be 
a  transfer  of  allegiance,  at  leaft  during  the  flay  in 
the  country  where  one  is  fo  naturalized. 

This  matter  was  kept  up  againfl  me  for  fome 
time,  the  Court  delaying  proceeding  to  any  fentence 
for  feveral  months.  At  laft  a  fentence  of  outlawry 
was  giyen  :  And  upon  that  Albeville  laid,  that,  if 
the  States  would  not  deliver  me  up,  he  would  find 
fuch .  inftruments  as  fhould  feize  on  me,  and  carry 
me  away  forcibly.  The  methods  he  named  of  do 
ing  this  were  very  ridiculous.  And  he  fpoke  of  it 
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to  fo  many  perfons,  that  I  believed  his  clefign  was 
rather  to  frighten  me,  than  that  he  could  think  to 
effect  them.  Many  overtures  were  made  to  fome 
of  my  friends  in  London,  not  only  to  let  this  pro- 
fecution  fall,  but  to  promote  me,  if  I  would  make 
myieif  capable  of  it.  I  entertained  none  of  theie. 
I  had  many  {lories  brought  me  of  the  difcourfes 
among  fome  of  the  brutal  Irifh,  then  in  the  Dutch 
fervice.  But,  I  thank  God,  I  was  not  moved  with 
them.  I  refolved  to  go  on,  and  to  do  my  duty, 
and  to  do  what  fervice  I  could  to  the  publick,  and 
to  my  Country:  And  refigned  myfelf  up' entirely 
to  that  Providence,  that  had  watched  over  me  to 
that  time  with  an  indulgent  care,  and  had  made  all 
the  defigns  of  my  enemies  againft  me  turn  to  my 
great  advantage. 

I  come  now  to  the  year  1688,  which  proved  me- 
morable,  and  produced  an  extraordinary  and  un- 
heard- of  Revolution.  The  year  in  this  Century 
made  all  people  reflect  en  the  fame  year  in  the  for 
mer  Century,  in  which  the  power  of  Spain  received 
Ip  great  a  check,  that  the  decline  of  that  Monarchy 
began  then  •,  and  England  was  faved  from  an  inva- 
fion,  that,  if  it  had  fucceeded  as  happily  as  it 
was  well  laid,  muft  have  ended  in  the  abfolute 
conqueil  and  utter  ruin  of  the  Nation.  Our  books 
are  fo  full  of  all  that  related  to  that  Armada,  bead 
ed  to  be  invincible,  that  I  need  add  no  more  to  fo 
known  and  fo  remarkable  a  piece  of  our  hiftory. 
A  new  eighty  eight  raifed  new  expectations,  in 
which  the  furprifing  events  did  far  exceed  all  that 
could  have  been  looked  for. 

I  begin  the  year  with  Albeville's  negotiation  af-  Albevil- 

ter  his  coming  to  the  Hague.     He  had  before  his  Ie"b  ™e" 
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going  over  given  in  a  threatning  memorial  upon  t;ieStates< 

the  bufmefs  of  Bantaqp,   that  looked  like   a  pre-  " 
iude  to  a  declaration   of  war;    for  he   demanded 
a  prefent  anfwer,   fmce  the  King  could  no  longer 
tear  the  injultice  done  him  in  that  matter,   which 
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was  fet  forth  in  very  high  words.     Pie  lent  this  me 
morial  to  be  printed  at  Amfterdam,  before  he  had 
communicated  it  to  the  States.     The  chief  effect 
that  this  had  was,  that  the  Actions  of  the  Compa 
ny  did  link  for  ibme  days.     But  they  rofe  loon 
again  :    And  by  this  it  was  faid,  that  Albeville  him- 
lelf  made  the  greateft  gain.     The  Eafl-India  fleet 
was  then  expedted  home  every  day.     So  the  Mer 
chants,   who  remembred  well  the  bufipefs  of  the 
Smirna  fleet  in  the  year  feventy  two,  did  apprehend 
that  the  King  had  lent  a  fleet  to  intercept  them,  and 
that  this  memorial  was  intended  only  to  prepare  an 
apology  for  that  breach,  when  it  mould  happen  : 
But  nothing  of  that  fort  followed  upon  it.     The 
States  did  aniwer  this  memorial  with  another,  that 
was  firm,  but  more  decently  exprefied :    By  their 
laft  treaty  with  England  it  was  provided,  that,  in 
cafe  any  difputes  fhould  arife  between  the  Merchants 
of  either  fide,  Commiffioners  mould  be  named  on 
both  fides  to  hear  and  judge  the  matter:    The  King 
had  not  yet  named  any  of  his  fide  :   So  that  the  de 
lay  lay  at  his  door :    They  were  therefore  amazed 
to  receive  a  memorial  in  fo  high  a  drain,  fince  they 
had  done  all  that  by  the  treaty  was  incumbent  on 
them.    Albeville  after  this  gave  in  another  memorial, 
in  which  he  defired  them  to  fend  over  Commif- 
fioners  for  ending  that  difpute.     But,  tho'  this  was 
a  great  fall  from  the  height  in  which  the  former  me 
morial  was  conceived,  yet  in  this  the  thing  was  fo 
ill  apprehended,  that  the  Dutch  had  reafon  to  believe 
that  the  King's  Minifters  did  not  know  the  treaty, 
or  were  not  at  leifure  to  read  it :   For,  according  to 
the  treaty,  and  the  prefent  pofture  of  that  bufmefs, 
the  King  was  obliged  to  fend  over  Commiflioners  to 
the  Hague  to  judge  of  that  affair.     When  this  me 
morial  was  anfwered,  and  the  treaty  was  examined, 
the  matter  was  let  fall. 

Albeville's  next  negotiation  related  to  myfelf.  I 
had  printed  a  paper  in  juftification  of  myfelf,  toge 
ther  with  my  letters  to  the  Earl  of  Middleton.  And 
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he  in  a  memorial  complained  of  two  paflages  in  that  1683. 
paper.  One  was,  that  I  faid  it  was  yet  too  early  to 
perfecute  men  for  religion,  and  therefore  crimes 
againft  the  State  were  pretended  by  my  enemies : 
This,  he  faid,  did  infinuate,  that  the  King  did  in 
time  intend  to  perfecute  for  religion.  The  other 
was,  that  I  had  put  in  it  an  intimation,  that  I  was 
in  danger  by  fome  of  the  Irifh  Papiils.  This,  he 
laid,  was  a  reflection  on  the  King,  who  hated  all 
fuch  practices.  And  to  this  he  added,  that  by  the 
laws  of  England  all  the  King's  fubjects  were  bound 
to  feize  on  any  perfon,  that  was  condemned  in  his 
Courts,  in  what  manner  foever  they  could:  And 
therefore  he  defired,  that  both  I  and  the  printer  of 
that  paper  might  be  punifhed.  But  now  upon  his 
return  to  the  Hague,  I  being  outlawed  by  that 
time,  he  demanded,  that,  in  purfuance  of  an  article 
of  the  treaty  that  related  to  rebels  or  fugitives,  I 
might  be  banimed  the  Provinces.  And  to  this  he 
craved  once  and  again  a  fpeedy  anfwer. 

I  was  called  before  the  Deputies  of  the  States  of 
Holland,  that  I  might  anfwer  the  two  memorials 
that  lay  before  them  relating  to  myfelf.  1  obferved 
the  difference  between  them.  The  one  defired,  that 
the  States  would  punilh  me,  which  did  acknowledge 
me  to  be  their  Subject.  The  other,  in  contradiction 
to  that,  laid  claim  to  me  as  the  King's  rebel.  As 
to  the  particulars  complained  of,  I  had  made  no  re 
flection  on  the  Kin<i;  but  to  the  contrary.  I  faid, 
my  enemies  found  it  was  not  yet  time  to  perfecute 
for  religion.  This  infinuated,  that  the  King  could 
not  be  brought  to  it.  And  no  perfon  could  be  of 
fended  with  this,  but  he  who  thought  it  was  now 
not  too  early  to  perfecute.  As  to  that  of  the  dan 
ger  in  which  I  apprehended  myfelf  to  be  in,  I  had 
now  more  rcafon  than  before  to  complain  of  it,  iincc 
the  Envoy  had  fo  publickly  affirmed,  that  everyone 
of  the  King's  fubjects  might  feizc  on  any  one  that 
was  condemned,  in  what  manner  foever  they  could, 
which  was  either  dead  or  alive.  I  was  now  the  fub- 
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je<5t  of  the  States  of  Holland,  naturalized  in  order 
to  a  marriage  among  them,  as  they  all  knew  :  And 
therefore  I  claimed  their  protection.  So,  if  I  was 
charged  with  any  thing  that  was  not  according  to 
law,  I  fubmitted  myfelf  to  their  juftice.  I  fhould 
decline  no  trial,  nor  the  utmofl  feverity,  if  I  had 
offended  in  any  thing.  As  for  the  two  memorials 
that  claimed  me  as  a  fugitive  and  a  rebel,  I  could 
not  be  looked  on  as  a  fugitive  from  Scotland.  It 
was  now  fourteen  years  fince  I  had  left  that  King 
dom,  and  three  fince  I  came  out  of  England  with 
the  King's  leave.  I  had  lived  a  year  in  the  Hague 
openly ;  and  nothing  was  laid  to  my  charge.  As 
for  the  fentence  that  was  pretended  to  be  pa  ft  againfl 
me,  I  could  fay  nothing  to  it,  till  I  law  a  copy  of 
it. 

The  The  States  were  fully  fatisfied  with  my  anfwers , 

States  an-  and  ordered  a  memorial  to  be  drawn  according  to 
fvver  to  tnem.  They  allb  ordered  their  Embaffador  to  re- 
llced  to"  Prefent  to  tne  King  that  he  himfelf  knew  how  facred  a 
me.  thing  naturalization  was.  The  faith  and  honour 
of  every  State  was  concerned  in  it.  I  had  been  na 
turalized  upon  marrying  one  of  their  fubjec~ls,  which 
was  the  jufteft  of  all  reafons.  If  the  King  had  any 
thing  to  lay  to  my  charge,  juftice  fhould  be  done  in 
their  Courts.  The  King  took  the  matter  very  ill ; 
and  faid,  it  was  an  affront  offered  him,  and  a  jufl 
caufe  of  war.  Yet,  after  much  paflion,  he  faid,  he 
did  not  intend  to  make  war  upon  it-,  for  he  was  not 
then  in  a  condition  to  do  it.  But  he  knew  there 
were  defigns  againfl  him,  to  make  war  on  him, 
againfl  which  he  fhould  take  care  to  fecure  himfelf: 
And  he  fhould  be  on  his  guard.  The  EmbafTador 
afked  him,  of  whom  he  meant  that.  But  he  did 
not  think  fit  to  explain  himfelf  further.  He  or<Jer- 
ed  a  third  memorial  to  be  put  in  againfl  me,  in 
which  the  article  of  the  treaty  was  fet  forth  :  But 
no  notice  was  taken  of  the  anfwers  made  to  that  by 
the  States :  But  it  was  infifted  on,  that,  fince  the 
States  were  bound  not  to  give  fancluary  to  fugitives 
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and  rebels,  they  ought  not  to  examine  the  grounds 
on  which  fuch  judgments  were  given,  but  were 
bound  to  execute  the  treaty.  Upon  this  it  was  ob- 
ierved,  that  the  words  in  treaties  ought  to  be  ex 
plained  according  to  their  common  acceptation,  or 
the  fenfe  given  them  in  the  civil  law,  and  not  ac 
cording  to  any  particular  forms  of  Courts,  where 
for  non-appearance  a  writ  of  outlawry  or  rebellion 
might  lie :  The  fenfe  of  the  word  Rebel  in  com 
mon  ufe  was,  a  man  that  had  born  arms,  or  had 
plotted  againft  his  Prince :  And  a  fugitive  was  a 
man  that  fled  from  juftice.  The  heat  with  which 
the  King  feemed  inflamed  againft  me,  carried  him 
to  fay  and  do  many  things  that  were  very  little  to 
his  honour. 

I  had  advertifements  fent  me  of  a  further  pro-  Other  de- 
grefs  in  his  defigns  againft  me.     He  had  it  fuggeft- 
cd  to  him,  that,   fince  a  fentence  was  paft  againft 
me  for  non-appearance,   and  the  States  refufed  to 
deliver  me  up,  he  might  order  private  perfons  to 
execute  the  fentence  as  they  could :    And  it  was 
writ  over  very  pofitively,  that  5000  1.  would  be 
given  to  any  one  that  mould  murder  me.   A  Gentle  - 
man  of  an  unblemifhed  reputation  writ  me  word, 
that  he  himfeif  by  accident  faw  an  order  drawn  in 
the  Secretaries  Office,  but  not  yet  figned,  for  3000  1. 
to  a  blank  perfon  that  was  to  feize  or  deftroy  me. 
And  he  alfo  affirmed,  that  Prince  George  had  heard 
of  the  fame  thing,  and   had  defired  the  perfon  to 
whom  he  trufted  it  to  convey  the  notice  of  it  to 
me  :    And  my  author  was  employed  by  that  perfon 
to  fend  the  notice  to  rne.     The  King  afked  Jtffe- 
ries,  what  he  might  do  againft  me  in  a  private  way, 
now  that  he  could  not  get  me  into  his  hands.    Jet- 
feries  anfwered,    he  did  not   fee  how   the  King 
could  do  any  more  than  he  had  done.     Fie  told 
this  to  Mr.  Kirk  to  fend  it  to  me  :    For  he  con 
cluded,  the  King  was  refolved  to  proceed  to  extre 
mities,    and  only  wanted  the  opinion  of  a  man 
of  the  law  to  juftify  a  more  violent  method.     I 
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1688.  had  fo  many  different  advertifements  fent  me  of 
<— - v*»->  this,  that  I  concluded  a  whifper  of  fuch  a  defign 
might  have  been  fet  about,  on  defign  to  frighten 
me  into  fome  mean  fubmiflion,  or  into  filence  at 
leaft.  But  it  had  no  other  effecl:  on  me,  but  that 
I  thought  fit  to  ftay  more  within  doors,  and  to 
ufe  a  little  more  than  ordinary  caution.  I  thank 
God,  I  was  very  little  concerned  at  it.  I  refigned 
up  my  life  very  freely  to  God.  I  knew  my  own 
innocence,  and  the  root  of  all  the  malice  that  was 
againfl  me*  And  I  never  poflefled  my  own  foul 
in  a  more  perfect  calm,  and  in  a  clearer  cheerful- 
nefs  of  fpirit,  than  I  did  during  all  thofe  threat - 
nings,  and  the  apprehenfions  that  others  were  in 
concerning  me. 

Penfioner  Soon  after  this  a  letter  writ  by  Fagel  the  Pen- 
Fagel's  fjoner  of  Holland  was  printed  :  Which  leads  me 
to  look  back  a  little  into  a  tranfaction  that  parTed 
the  former  year.  There  was  one  Steward,  a  law 
yer  of  Scotland,  a  man  of  great  parts,  and  of  as 
great  ambition.  He  had  given  over  the  practice 
of  the  law,  becaufe  all  that  were  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  Scotland  were  required  to  renounce  the  Co 
venant,  which  he  would  not  do.  This  recom 
mended  him  to  the  confidence  of  that  whole  party. 
They  had  made  great  ufe  of  him,  and  trufted  him 
entirely.  Pen  had  engaged  him,  who  had  been 
long  confide  red  by  the  King,  as  the  chief  mana 
ger  of  all  the  rebellions  and  plots,  that  had  been, 
on  foot  thefe  twenty  years  pail,  more  particularly 
of  Argile's,  to  come  over  :  And  he  undertook, 
that  he  mould  not  only  be  received  into  favour, 
but  into  confidence.  lie  came,  before  he  crofled 
the  Seas,  to  the  Prince,  and  promifed  an  inviola 
ble  fidelity  to  him,  and  to  the  common  interefts 
of  religion  and  liberty.  He  had  been  oft  with  the 
Penfioner,  and  had  a  great  meafure  of  his  confi 
dence.  Upon  his  coming  to  Court,  he  was  ca- 
refled  to  a  degree  that  amazed  all  who  knew  him. 
He  either  believed,  that  the  King  was  firjcere  in 
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the  profcfTions  he  made,  and  that  his  defigns  went  1688; 
no  further,  than  to  fettle  a  full  liberty  of  conici- 
ence  :  Or  he  thought,  that  it  became  a  man  who 
had  been  fo  long  in  difgracej  not  to  (hew  any jea- 
loulies  at  firit,  when  the  King  was  fo  gracious  to 
him.  He  undertook  to  do  all  that  lay  in  his 
power  to  advance  his  defigns  in  Scotland,  and  to 
reprefent  his  intentions  fo  at  .the  Hague,  as  might 
incline  the  Prince  to  a  better  opinion  of  them. 

He  opened  all  this  in  feveral  letters  to  the  Pen- 
fioner.  And  in  thefe  he  prefled  him  vehemently* 
in  the  King's  name*  and  by  his  direction,  to  per- 
fuade  the  Prince  to  concur  with  the  King  in  pro 
curing  the  laws  to  be  repealed.  He  laid  before 
him  the  inconfiderable  number  of  the  Papifts :  Sd 
that  there  was  no  reafon  to  apprehend  much  from 
them.  He  aifo  enlarged  on  the  fevcrities  that  the 
penal  laws  had  brought  on  the  Difienters;  The 
King  was  refolved  not  to  confent  to  the  repealing 
them,  unlefs  the  Tefts  were  taken  away  with  them  : 
So  that  the  refilling  to  content  to  this  might  at 
another  time  bring  them  under  another  fevere  pro- 
fecution*  Steward,  after  he  had  writ  many  let 
ters  to  this  purpofe  without  receiving  any  an- 
fwers,  tried  if  he  could  ferve  the  King  in  Scot 
land  with  more  fuccefs*  than  it  feerncd  he  was 
like  to  have  at  the"  Hague.  But  he  found  there* 
that  his  old  friends  were  now  much  alienated 
from  him,  looking  on  him  as  a  pcrfon  entirely 
gained  by  the  Court. 

The  Penfioner  laid  all  his  letters  before  the 
Prince.  They  were  alib  brought  to  me.  The 
Prince  upon  this  thought,  that  a  full  anfvver  made 
by  Fagel,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  it  might  be 
publimed  as  a  declaration  of  his  intentions*  might 
be  Of  fervice  to  him  in  many  reipech  ;  chiefly  in 
Popifh  Courts,  that  were  or,  civil  accounts  inclin 
ed  to  an  alliance  againft  France,-  but  were  now 
poflefled  with  an  opinion  of  the  Prince*  and  of 
his  party  in  England,  as  defignins  nothing  but 
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the  ruin  and  extirpation  of  all  the  Papifts  in  thofe 
Kingdoms.  So  the  Penfioner  wrote  a  long  an- 
fwer  to  Steward,  which  was  put  in  Engiifh  by 
me* 

He  began  it  with  great  aflurances  of  the  Prince 
and  Trincefs's  duty  to  the  King.  They  were  both 
ot  them  much  againfl  all  perfecution  on  the  ac 
count  of  religion.  They  freely  confented  to  the 
covering  Papifts  from  the  feverities  of 'the  laws 
made  againft  them,  on  the  account  of  their  re 
ligion,  and  alib  that  they  might  have  the  free  ex- 
ercife  of  it  in  private.  They  alfo  confented  to 
grant  a  full  liberty  to  DifTenters.  But  they  could 
not  confent  to  the  repeal  of  thofe  laws,  that  tend 
ed  only  to  the  fecuring  the  Proteftant  religion  ; 
fiich  as  thofe  concerning  the  Tefts,  which  import 
ed  no  punifh merit,  but  only  an  incapacity  of  be 
ing  in  publick  employments,  which  could  not  be 
complained  of  as  great  feverities.  This  was  a 
caution  obferved  in  all  Nations,  and  was  now  ne- 
ceffary,  both  for  fecuring  the  publick  peace  and 
the  eftablifhed  religion.  If  the  numbers  of  the 
Papifts  were  fo  fmall  as  to  make  them  inconfidera- 
ble,  then  it  was  not  reafcnable  to  make  fuch  a 
change  for  the  fake  of  a  few.  And  if  thofe  few, 
that  pretended  to  publick  employments,  would  do 
all  their  own  party  fo  great  a  prejudice,  as  not  to 
fuller  the  King  to  be  content  with  the  repeal  of 
the  penal  laws,  unlefs  they  could  get  into  the  of 
fices  of  truft,  then  their  ambition  v/as  only  to  be 
blamed,  if  the  offers  now  made  were  not  accepted. 
The  matter  was  very  ftrongly  argued  thro'  the 
whole  letter  :  And  the  Prince  and  Princefs's  zeal 
for  the  Proteftant  Religion  was  fet  out  in  terms, 

O 

that  could  not  be  very  acceptable  to  the  King. 
The  letter  was  carried  by  Steward  to  the  King,  and 
was  brought  by  him  into  the  Cabinet  Council. 
But  nothing  followed  then  upon  it.  The  King 
ordered  Steward  to  write  back,  that  he  would  ei 
ther  have  all  or  nothing.  All  the  Lay-Papifts  of 
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England,  who  were  not  engaged  in  the  intrigues 
of  ^the  Priefts,  prefied  earneitly  that  the  King 
would  accept  of  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws  -, 
which  was  offered,  and  would  have  made  them 
both  eafy  and  fafe  for  the  future.  The  Emperor 
was  fully  fatisfied  with  what  was  offered  ;  and  pro- 
mifed  to  ufe  his  intereft  at  Rome,  to  get  the  Pope 
to  write  to  the  King  to.  accept  of  this,  as  a  ftep  to 
the  other  :  But  I  could  not  learn  whether  he  did 
it,  or  not.  If  he  did,  it  had  no  effect.  The 
King  was  in  all  points  governed  by  the  Jefuits* 
and  the  French  Embaflador. 

Father  Petre,  as  he  had  been  long  in  the  confi- 
dence,  was  now  brought  to  the  Council  board,  J^'*  a 
and  made  a  Privy  Counfellor  :  And  it  was  given  P(ivy 
out,  that  the  King  was  refolded  to  get  a  Cardi-  Counfel- 
nal's  Cap  for  him,  and  to  make  him  Archbifhop  ^ 
of  York.  The  Pope  was  ftill  firm  to  his  refolu- 
tion  againft  it.  But  it  was  hoped,  that  the  King 
would  conquer  it,  if  not  in  the  prefent,  yet  at  fur- 
theft  in  the  next  Pontificate.  The  King  refolved 
at  the  fame  time  not  to  difguft  the  Secular  Priefts  : 
So  Bifhop  Leyburn,  whom  Cardinal  Howard  had 
fent  over  with  the  Epiicopal  character,  was  made 
much  ufe  of  in  appearance,  tho'  he  had  no  great 
mare  in  the  counfels.  There  was  a  faction  formed 
between  the  Seculars  and  the  Jefuits,  which  was 
ibmetimes  near  breaking  out  into  an  open  rupture. 
But  the  King  was  fo  partial  to  the  Jefuits,  that 
the  others  found  they  were  not  on  equal  terms  with 
them.  There  were  three  other  Bi mops  confecra- 
tcd  for  England.  And  thefe  four  were  ordered  to 
make  a  progrefs  and  circuit  over  England,  ^ con 
firming,  and  doing  other  Epiicopal  offices,  in  all 
the  parts  of  England.  Great  numbers  gathered 
about  them,  whereibever  they  went. 

The  Jefuits  thought  all  was  fare,  and  that  their 
fcheme  was  fo  well  laid  that  it  could  not  mifcarry.  ^ 
And  they  had  fo  poflefied  that  contemptible  tool.its. 
of  theirs,  Albeville,  with  this,  that  he  feemed  up- 
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on  his  return  to  the  Hague  to  be  fo  fanguine,  that 
he  did  not  flick  to  fpeak  out,  what  a  wifer  man 
would  have  fupprefied  tho'  he  had  believed  it. 
One  day,  when  the  Prince  was  ipeaking  of  the 
promifes  the  King  had  made,  and  the  oath  that  he 
had  fworn  to  maintain  the  laws  and  the  eftablifhed 
Church,  he,  inilead  of  pretending  that  the  King 
flill  kept  his  word,  faid,  upon  fome  occafions 
Princes  muft  forget  their  promifes.  And,  when 
the  Prince  faid,  that  the  King  ought  to  have  more 
regard  to  the  Church  of  England,  which  was  the 
main  body  of  the  Nation,  Albeville  anfwered, 
that  the  body  which  he  called  the  Church  of  Eng 
land  would  not  have  a  being  two  years  to  an  end. 
Thus  he  fpoke  out  the  defigns  of  the  Court,  both 
too  early  and  too  openly.  But  at  the  fame  time 
he  behaved  hlmfelf  in  all  other  refpects  fo  poorly, 
that  he  became  the  jeft  of  the  Hague.  The  fo 
reign  Minifters,  Mr.  D'Avaux  the  French  Em- 
bauador  not  excepted,  did  not  know  how  to  ex- 
cufe  or  bear  with  his  weaknefs,  which  appeared 
on  all  occafions  and  in  all  companies. 

The  Pen-  What  he  wrote  to  England  upon  his  firft  au- 
fioner's  diences  was  not  known.  But  it  was  foon  after 
letter  was  fpread  up  and  down  the  Kingdom,  very  artificially 
e  '  and  with  much  induilry,  that  the  Prince  and  Prin- 
cefs  had  now  confented  to  the  repeal  of  the  Tefts, 
as  well  as  of  the  penal  laws.  This  was  writ  over 
by  many  hands  to  the  Hague.  The  Prince,  to 
prevent  the  ill  effects  that  might  follow  on  fuch 
reports,  gave  orders  to  print  the  Penfioner's  let 
ter  to  Steward  •,  which  was  fent  to  all  the  parts  of 
England,  and  was  received  with  an  univerfal  joy. 
The  DifTenters  faw  themfelves  now  fafe  in  his  in 
tentions  towards  them.  The  Church  party  was 
confirmed  in  their  zeal  for  maintaining  the  Tefts. 
And  the  Lay-Papifts  feemed  likewife  to  be  fo  well 
pleafed  with  it,  that  they  complained  of  thofe  am 
bitious  Prieils,  and  hungry  Courtiers,  who  were 
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reiolved,  rather  than  lay  down  their  afpirings  and  1688. 
other  projects,  to  leave  them  ftili  expofed  to  the 
feverities  of  the  laws,  tho'  a  freedom  from  thefe 
was  now  offered  to  them.  But  it  was  not  eafy  to 
judge,  whether  this  was  fincerely  meant  by  them, 
or  if  it  was  only  a  popular  art,  to  recommend 
themfcives  under  fuch  a  moderate  appearance. 
The  Court  faw  the  hurt  that  this  letter  did  them. 
At  firft  they  hoped  to  have  ilifled  it  by  calling  it 
an  impofture.  But  when-  they  were  driven  from 
that,  the  King  began  to  fpealt  feverely  and  inde 
cently  of  the  Prince,  not  only  to  all  about  him, 
but  even  to  foreign  Minifters  :  And  refolved  to 
put  fuch  marks  of  his  indignation  upon  him,  as 
ihould  let  all  the  world  fee  how  deep  it  was. 

There  were  fix  Regiments  of  the  King's  fub- 
je6ts,  three  Englim  and  three  Scotch,  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  States.  Some  of  them  were  old  Re-  n  enrs  of 
giments,  that  had  continued  in  their  fervice  dur-  his  fub- 
ing  the  two  wars  in  the  late  King's  reign.  Others  Jfd5  \n  the 
were  raifed  fmce  the  peace  in  feventy  three.  But 
thefe  came  not  into  their  fervice  under  any  capi 
tulation,  that  had  referved  an  authority  to  the 
King  to  call  for  them  at  his  pleafure.  When  Ar- 
gile  and  Monmouth  made  their  invafion,  the  King 
defired  that  the  States  would  lend  them  to  him. 
Some  of  the  towns  of  Holland  were  fo  jealous  of 
the  King,  and  wifhed  Monmouth's  fuccefs  fo 
much,  that  the  Prince  found  fome  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  confent  of  the  States  .to  fend  them 
over.  There  was  no  diftinction  m-ade  among  them 
between  Papifts  and  Proteftants,  according  to  a 
maxim  of  the  States  with  relation  to  their  armies : 
So  there  were  feveral  Papifts  in  thofe  Regiments. 
And  the  King  had  mewed  fuch  particular  kindnefs 
to  thefe,  while  they  were  in  England,  that  at  their 
return  they  formed  a  faction  which  was  breeding 
great  diftradions  among  them.  This  was  very 
uneafy  to  the  Prince,  who  began  to  fee  that  he 
might  have  occafion  to  make  ufe  of  thole  bodies, 
G  g  3  if 
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1688.  if  things  fhould  be  carried  to  a  rupture  between 

lVrY~w  the  King  and  him  :  And  yet  he  did  not  know  how 

he  could  truft  them,  while  fuch  Officers  were  in 

command.     He  did  not  fee  neither,  how  he  could 

get  rid  of  them  well.     But  the  King  helped  him 

out  of  that  difficulty  :   He  wrote  to  the  States, 

that  he  had  occafion  for  the  fix  Regiments  of  his 

fubjects  that  were    in  their  fervice,    and  defired 

that  they  fhould  be  fent  over  to  him. 

Which          This  demand  was  made  all  of  the  fudden,  with- 

tvas  refu-  Out  any  previous  application  to  any  of  the  States, 

the  Offi*    to  difp°fe  tnem  to  £rant  it,  or  to  many  of  the  Of- 

cers  had    ficers  to  perfuade  them  to  afk  their  Conge  to  go 

leave  tp     over.     The  States  pretended  the  Regiments  were 

g°-  theirs  •   They  had  paid  levy  money  for  them,  and 

had  them  under  no  capitulation  :    So  they  excufed 

tbemfclves,  that  they  could  not  part'  with  them. 

But  they  gave  orders,    that  all  the  Officers  that 

fhould  afk  their  Conge,  fhould  have  it.     Thirty 

or  forty  came  and  afked,  and  had  their  Conge. 

So  now  the  Prince  was  delivered  from  fome  trou- 

•blefome  men  by  this  management  of  the  King's. 

•Upon   that,  thefe  bodies  were  fo  modeled,  that 

-the  Prince  knew,  that  he  might  depend  entirely 

on  them  :  And  he  was  no  more  difturbed  by  thofe 

infblent  Officers.,  who  had  for  ibme  years  behaved 

themfelves  rather  as  enemies,    than  as  perfons  in 

the  States  pay. 

The  difcourfe  of  a  Parliament  was  often  taken 
up,  and  as  often  let  fall ;  And  it  was  not  eafy  to 
judge  in  what  fuch  fluctuating  counfels  would  end. 
Father  Petre  had  gained  fuch  an  afcendant,  that 
he  was  considered  as  the  fir  ft  Minifter  of  State. 
The  Nuncio  had  moved  the  King  to  interpofc,  and 
mediate  a  reconciliation  :  between  the  Court  oi 
Rome  and  France.  But  he  anfwered,  that  fmce 
;the  Pope  would  not  gratify  him  in  the  promotion 
pf  Father  Petre,  lie  would  leave  him,  to  free,  him- 
•jejf  of  the  trouble,  into  which  he  had  involved 
himfelf  the  beft  way  he  could,  And  our  Cpuit 
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reckoned,  that  as  foon  as  the  Pope  felt  himfelf  1688. 
prefied,  he  would  fly  to  the  King  for  protection,  <-*~*^> 
and  grant  him  every  thing  that  he   afked  of  him 
in  order  to  obtain  it.     That  Jefuit  gave  daily  new 
proofs  of  a  weak  and  ill  governed  paffion,   and 
difcovered  all  the  ill  qualities  of  one,  that  feemed 
railed  up  to  be  the   common  incendiary,  and  to 
drive  the  King  and  his  party  to  the  precipice. 

Towards  the  end  of  April  the  King  thought A  new  ^e- 
fit  to  renew  the  declaration,  that  he  had  fet  out  ^Iiirat'on 
the  former  year  for  liberty  of  confcience  •,  with  an  t^OIU 
addition,  declaring  that  he  would  adhere  firmjy 
to  it,  and  that  he  would  put  none  in  any  publick 
employments,  but  fuch  as  would  concur  with  him 
in  maintaining  it.  He  alio  promifed,  that  he 
would  hold  a  Parliament  in  the  November  fol 
lowing.  This  promife  of  a  Parliament  fo  long 
beforehand  was  fomewhat  extraordinary.  Both 
Father  Petre  and  Pen  engaged  the  King  to  it,  but 
with  a  different  profped.  Pen,  and  all  the  tools 
who  were  employed  by  him,  had  fHll  fome  hopes 
of  carrying  a  Parliament  to  agree  with  the  King, 
if  too  much  time  was  not  loft  :  Whereas  the  de 
laying  a  Parliament  raifed  jealoufies,  as  if  none 
were  intended,  but  that  it  was  only  talked  of  to 
amufe  the  Nation  till  other  defigns  were  ripe. 

On  the  other  hand,  Father  Petre  and  his  cabal 
faw  that  the  King  was  kept  off  from  many  things 
that  they  propoied,  with  the  expectation  of  the 
concurrence  of  a  Parliament :  And  the  fear  of 
giving  new  difgufh,  which  might  obflrufl  that, 
had  begot  a  caution  that  was  very  uneafy  to  them. 
They  thought  that  much  time  was  already  loll, 
and  that  they  made  but  a  imali  proarefs.  They 
began  to  apprehend,  that  the  Regulators,  who 
were  ftill  feeding  them  with  hopes,  and  were  afk- 
ing  more  time  and  more  money,  did  intend  only 
to  amufe  them,  and  to  wear  out  the  bufinefs  into 
more  length,  and  to  keep  themleives  the  langeir 
in  credit  and  in  pay  •,  but  that  they  did  not  in 
G  g  4  their 
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1688,  their  hearts  wiin  well  to  the  main  defign,  and 
L/^W  therefore  acted  but  an  infmcere  part  with  the  King, 
Therefore  they  refolved  to  put  that  matter  to  the 
lait  trial,  reckoning,  that,  if  the  King  faw  it  was 
in  vain  to  hope  for  any  thing  in  a  Parliamentary 
way,  he  might  be  more  eaftly  carried  to  extream 
and  violent  methods. 

Which  the      The  King  was  not  fatisfied  with  the  publifhirig 
Clergy       njs  declaration  :    But  he  refolved  to    oblige  the 
deredTo    Clergy  to  read  it  in  all  their  Churches  in  the  time 
lead.         of   divine  fervice.     And  now  it  appeared,  what 
bad  effects  were  like  to  follow  on  that  officious 
motion  that  Sancroft  had  made,  for  obliging  the 
Clergy  to  read  the  declaration  that  King  Charles 
fet  out  in  the  year  1681,  after  the  difTolution   of 
the  Oxford  Parliament.     An  order  pan:  in  Coun 
cil,  requiring  the  Bifhops   to  fend  copies  of  the 
declaration  to  all  their  Clergy,  and  to  order  them 
to  read  it  on  two  feveral  Sundays  in  time  of  dj- 
yine  fervice. 

This  put  the  Clergy  under  great  difficulties. 
And  they  were  at  firft  much  divided  about  it. 
Even  many  of  the  belt  and  worthieft  of  them 
were  under  feme  diftraction  of  thought.  They 
}iad  many  meetings,  and  argued  the  point  long 
among  themfelves,  in  and  about  London.  On 
the  one  hand  it  was  faid,  that  if  they  refufed  to 
read  it,  the  King  would  proceed  againfb  them  for 
difobedience.  It  did  not  feein  reafonable  to  run 
fo  great  a  hazard  upon  fuch  a  point,  that  was  not 
|trong  enough  to  bear  the  confequences,  that  might 
fpllpw  pn  a  breach.  Their  reading  it  did  not  im 
port  their  approving  it.  But  was  only  a  publica 
tion  of  an  act  of  their  King's.  So  it  was  propofed, 
to  fave  the  whole  by  making  feme  declaration, 
that  their  reading  it  was  a  meer  aft  of  obedience, 
and  did  not  import  any  afient  and  approbation  of 
theirs.  Others  thought,  that  the  publiming  this 
jn  fuch  manner  was  only  impofed  on  them,  to 
make  them  odious  and  contemptible  to  the  whole 
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Nation,  for  reading  that  which  was  intended  for 
their  ruin.  Jf  they  carried  their  compliance  fo 
far,  that  might  provoke  the  Nobility  and  Gentry 
to  carry  theirs  much  further.  If  they  once  yielded 
the  point,  that  they  were  bound  to  read  every 
declaration,  with  this  falvo  that  it  did  not  import 
their  approving  it,  they  would  be  then  bound  to 
read  every  thing  that  mould  be  fent  to  them  : 
The  King  might  make  declarations  in  favour  of 
all  the  points  of  Popery,  and  require  them  to  read 
them  :  And  they  could  not  fee  where  they  muft 
make  their  flops,  if  they  did  it  not  now.  So  it 
feemed  neceiTary  to  fix  on  this,  as  a  rule,  that 
they  ought  to  publiih  nothing  in  time  of  divine 
fervice,  but  that  which  they  approved  of.  The 
point  at  prefent  was  not,  whether  a  toleration  was 
a  lawful  or  an  expedient  thing.  The  declaration 
was  founded  on  the  claim  of  a  difpenling  power, 
which  the  King  did  now  afTume,  that  tended  to 
the  total  fubverfion  of  the  government,  and  the 
making  it  arbitrary  •,  whereas  by  the  conftitution 
it  was  a  legal  adminiftration.  It  alfo  allowed  fuch 
an  infinite  liberty,  with  the  fufpenfion  of  all  penal 
laws,  and  that  without  any  limitation,  that  Pa- 
ganifm  itfelf  might  be  now  publickly  profeiled. 
It  was  vifible,  that  the  defign  in  impofing  the 
reading  of  it  on  them,  was  only  to  make  them  ri 
diculous,  and  to  make  them  contribute  to  their 
own  ruin.  As  for  the  danger  that  they  might  in 
cur,  they  faw  their  ruin  was  refolved  on  :  And 
nothing  they  could  do  was  like  to  prevent  it,  im- 
Jefs  they  would  bafely  facrifice  their  religion  to 
their  worldly  interefls.  It  would  be  perhaps  a 
year  fooner  or  later  by  any  other  management :  It 
was  therefore  fit,  that  they  fhould  prepare  them- 
felves  for  fuffering  •,  and  not  endeavour  to  prevent 
it  by  doing  that,  which  would  draw  on  them  the 
hatred  of  their  friends,  and  the  (corn  of  their 
enemies, 

Thefe 
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,1688.       Thefe  reafons  prevailed  :  And  they  refolved  noc 
^XV^  to  read  the  declaration.     They  faw  of  what  im- 
To  which  p0rtance  it  waSj  that  they  fhould  be  unanimous  ia 
wouM       ^s'     Nothing  could  be  of  more  fatal  confequence 
not  give    than  their  being  divided  in  their  practice.     For, 
obedi-      if  any  confiderable  body  of  the  Clergy,    fuch  as 
could  carry  the  name  of  the  Church  of  England, 
could  have  been  prevailed  on  to  give  obedience, 
and  only  fome   number,  how  valuable  foever  the 
men  might  be,  mould  refufe  to  obey »,  then  the 
Court  might  ftill  pretend,  that  they  would  main 
tain  the  Church  of  England,  and  {ingle  out  all 
thofe  who  had  not  given  obedience,  and  fall  on 
them,  and  fo  break  the  Church  within  itfelf  upon 
this  point,  and  then  deftroy  the  one  half  by  the 
means  of  the  reft.     The  moft  eminent  were  re 
folved  not   to  obey  :    And  thofe  who  might  be 
prevailed  on  to  comply  would  by  that  means  fall 
under  fuch  contempt,    that  they  could   not  have 
the  credit  or  ftrength  to  fupport  the  eftablifhed 
religion.     The  Court   depended  upon  this,    that 
the  greater  part  would  obey  :    And  fo  they  would 
•  be  furni faed  with  a  point  of  State,  to  give  a  co 
lour  for  turning  out  the  difobedient,  who  were  like 
to  be  the  men  that  flood  moft  in  their  way,  and 
crofTed  their  defigns  moft,  both  with  their  learn 
ing  and  credit. 

Thofe  few  Bifhops  that  were  engaged  in  the  de- 
fign  of  betraying  the  Church,  were  perfuaded  that 
this  would  be  the  event  of  the  matter  :  And  they 
poifeiTed  the  King  with  the  hope  of  it  fo  pofitive- 
ly,  that  he  feemed  to  depend  upon  it.  The  cor- 
refpondence  over  England  was  managed  with  that 
fecrecy,  that  thefe  refolutions  were  fo  communi 
cated  to  the  Clergy  in  the  Country,  that  they  were 
generally  engaged  to  agree  in  their  conduct,  be 
fore  the  Court  came  to  apprehend  that  they  would 
be  fo  unanimous,  as  it  proved  in  conclufion  that 
they  were. 

The; 
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The  Archbimop  of  Canterbury,  Sancroft,  re-  1688. 
folved  upon  this  occafion  to  act  fuitably  to  his  pod 
and  character.  He  wrote  round  his  Province,  The 
and  defired  that  fuch  of  the  Bifhops  as  were 
able  would  come  up,  and  confult  together  in  a  flx 
matter  of  this  great  concern  :  And  he  afked  the  petition 
opinion  of  thofe,  whom  their  age  and  infirmities  the  KinS 
difabled  from  taking  the  journey.  He  found, 
that  eighteen  of  the  Bifhops,  and  the  main  body 
of  the  Clergy,  concurred  in  the  refolution  againfc 
reading  the  declaration.  So  he,  with  fix  of  the 
Bifhops  that  came  up  to  London,  refolved  in  a 
petition  to  the  King,  to  lay  before  him  the  reafons 
that  determined  them  not  to  obey  the  order  of 
Council,  that  had  been  fent  them  :  This  flowed 
from  no  want  of  refpecl:  to  his  Maj city's  autho 
rity,  nor  from  any  unwillingnefs  to  Jet  favour 
be  mewed  to  Diflenters  ;  in  relation  to  whom  they 
were  willing  to  come  to  fuch  a  temper,  as  mould 
be  thought  fit,  when  that  matter  mould  be  conii- 
dered  and  fettled  in  Parliament  and  Convocation  : 
But,  this  declaration  being  founded  on  fuch  a  dif- 
penfing  power,  as  had  been  often  declared  illegal 
in  Parliament,  both  in  the  year  1662  and  in  the 
year  1672,  and  in  the  beginning  of  his  own  reign, 
and  was  a  matter  of  fo  great  confequence  to  the 
whole  Nation,  both  in  Church  and  State  ;  they 
could  not  in  prudence,  honour,  and  conference, 
make  themfelvcs  fo  far  parties  to  it,  as  the  publi 
cation  of  it  once  and  again  in  God's  houfe,  and 
in  the  time  of  divine  fervice,  muft  amount  to. 

The  Archbifhop  was  then  in  an  ill  State  of 
health.  So  he  fent  over  the  fix  Bifhops  with  the 
petition  to  the  King,  figned  by  himfelf  and  the 
reft.  The  King  was  much  furprifed  with  this,  be 
ing  flattered  and  deceived  by  his  fpies.  'Cart- 
wright,  Bifhop  of  Chefter,  was  poflefTed  with  a 
(lory  that  was  too  eafily  believed  by  him,  and  was 
by  him  carried  to  the  King,  who  was  very  apt  to 
Relieve  every  thing  that  fluted  with  his  own  defbns. 

the 
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1688.  The  flory  was,  that  the  Bifhops  intended  by  a  pe; 
tition  to  the  King  to  let  him  underftand,  that  or 
ders  of  this  kind  ufed  to  be  adckeffed  to  their 
Chancellors,  but  not  to  themfelves  j  and  to  pray 
him  to  continue  that  method  :  And  that  by  this 
means  they  hoped  to  get  out  of  this  difficulty, 
This  was  very  acceptable  to  the  Court,  and  pro 
cured  the  Bilhops  a  quick  admittance.  And  they 
had  proceeded  fo  carefully  that  nothing  concerted 
among  them  had  broken  out ;  for  they  had  been 
very  fecret  and  cautious.  The  King,  when  he 
heard  their  petition,  and  faw  his  miftake,  fpoke 
roughly  to  them.  He  faid,  he  was  their  King, 
and  he  would  be  obeyed  :  And  they  fhould  be 
made  to  feel  what  it  was  to  difobey  him.  The  fix 
Bilhops  were  St.  Afaph,  Ely,  Bath  and  Wells, 
Peterborough,  Chichefler,  and  Briftol.  The  a$- 
fwer  they  made  the  King  was  in  thefe  words: 
•"  The  will  of  God  be  done."  And  they  came 
From  the  Court  in  a  fort  of  triumph.  Now  mat 
ters  were  brought  to  a  crifis.  The  King  was  en 
gaged  on  his  part,  as  the  Bifhops  were  on  theirs, 
So  all  people  looked  on  with  great  expectations, 
reckoning  that  upon  the  ifliie  of  this  bufmefs  a 
great  decifion  would  be  made,  both  of  the  defigns 
of  the  Court,  and  of  the  temper  of  the  Nation. 

The  King  confulted  for  fome  days  with  all  that 
were  now  employed  by  him,  what  he  Ihould  do 
upon  this  emergent  •,  and  talked  with  people  of 
all  perfuafions.  Lob,  an  eminent  man  among 
the  DifTehters,  who  was  entirely  gained  to  the 
Court,  advifed  the  King  to  fend  the  Bifhops  to 
the  Tower.  Father  Petre  feemed  now  as  one 
tranfported  with  joy:  For  he  thought  the  King 
was  engaged  to  break  with  the  Church  of  Eng 
land.  And  it  was  reported,  that  he  broke  out 
into  that  indecent  exprefilon  upon  it,  that  they 
fhould  be  made  to  eat  their  own  dung.  The  King 
was  long  in  doubt.  Some  of  the  Popilh  Nobility 
prefled  him  earneftly  to  let  the  matter  fall :  For 

now 
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wow  it  appeared,  that  the  body  of  the  Clergy  were  1688. 
reiblved  not  to  read  the  declaration.  Thofe  who 
did  obey,  were  few  and  inconfiderable.  Only  fe- 
ven  obeyed  in  the  City  of  London,  and  not  above 
two  hundred  all  England  over :  And  of  thefe 
ibme  read  it  the  firft  Sunday,  but  changed  their 
minds  before  the  fecond  :  Others  declared  in  their 
fermons,  that  tho'  they  obeyed  the  order,  they  did 
not  approve  of  the  declaration  :  And  one,  more 
pleafantly  than  gravely,  told  his  people,  that,  tho* 
he  was  obliged  to  read  it,  they  were  not  obliged 
to  hear  it ;  and  he  flopt  till  they  all  went  out,  and 
then  he  read  it  to  the  walls  :  In  many  places,  as 
foon  as  the  Minifter  began  to  read  it,  all  the  peo 
ple  rofe,  and  went  out. 

The  King  did  what  he  could  to  encourage  thofe 
that  did  obey  his  order.  Parker,  Bifhop  of  Ox 
ford,  died  about  this  time.  He  wrote  a  book 
againft  the  Tefts  full  of  petulant  fcurrility,  of 
which  I  mall  only  give  one  inftance.  He  had  re 
flected  much  on  the  whole  Popifh  Plot,  and  on 
Oates's  evidence  :  And  upon  that  he  called  the 
Teft,  the  Sacrament  of  the  Oatefian  villainy.  He 
treated  the  Parliament  that  enacted  the  Tells,  with 
a  fcorn  that  no  Popim  writer  had  yet  ventured 
on  :  And  he  faid  much  to  excufe  tranfubftantia- 
tion,  and  to  free  the  Church  of  Rome  from  the 
charge  of  idolatry.  This  raifed  fuch  a  difguil  at 
him,  even  in  thofe  that  had  been  formerly  but  too 
much  influenced  by  him,  that,  when  he  could  not 
help  feeing  that,  he  funk  upon  it.  I  was  defired 
to  anfwer  his  book  with  the  feverity  that  he  de- 
ferved  :  And  I  did  it  with  an  acrimony  of  ftile, 
that  nothing  but  fuch  a  time,  and  fuch  a  man, 
could  in  any  fort  excufe.  It  was  faid,  the  King 
fent  him  my  papers,  hearing  that  nobody  elie 
durft  put  them  in  his  hands,  hoping  that  it  would 
raife  his  indignation,  and  engage  him  to  anfwer 
them.  One  Hall,  a  Conforrnift  in  London,  who 
was  looked  on  as  half  a  Prefbyterian,  yet,  becaule 

he 
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1688.  he  read  the  declaration,  was  made  Bifhop  of  Ox- 
^V"^  ford.  One  of  the  Popifli  Bifhops,  was  upon  the 
King's  Mandamus  chofen,  by  the  illegal  Fellows 
of  Magdalen's  College,  their  Prefident.  The  fenfe 
of  the  Nation,  as  well  as  of  the  Clergy,  had  ap 
peared  fo  fignally  on  this  occafion,  that  it  was  vifible* 
that  the  King  had  not  only  the  feven  petitioning 
Bilhops  to  deal  with,  but  the  body  of  the  whole 
Nation,  both  Clergy  and  Laity. 

The  King  The  violent  advices  of  Father  Petre,  and  the 
Jefuit  party,  were  fo  fatally  fuited  to  the  King's 
fhopstobe  own  temPer  an<3  paffion,  that  they  prevailed  over 
proVecut-  the  wifer  Gounfels  of  almoft  all  that  were  advifed 
ed  for  it.  with.  But  the  King,  before  he  would  bring  the 
matter  to  the  Council,  fecretly  engaged  all  the 
Privy  Counfeilors  to  concur  with  him  :  And,  after 
a  fortnight's  confultation,  the  Bifhops  were  cited 
to  appear  before  the  Council.  The  petition  was 
offered  to  them  ;  and  they  were  afked,  if  they 
owned  it  to  be  their  petition.  They  anfwered,  it 
feemed  they  were  to  be  proceeded  again  ft  upon 
that  account;  fo  they  hoped  the  King  would  not 
prefs  them  to  a  confeffion,  and  then  make  ufe  of 
it  againil  them  :  After  they  had  offered  this,  they 
owned  the  petition.  They  were  next  charged  with 
the  publication  of  it ;  for  it  was  then  printed.  But 
they  abfolutely  denied  that  was  done  by  their  means. 
The  Archbifhop  had  written  the  petition  all  in  his 
own  hand,  without  employing  any  perfon  to  copy 
it  out :  And  tho'  there  was  one  draught  written  of 
the  petition,  as  it  was  agreed  on,  from  which  he 
had  written  out  the  original  which  they  had  all 
figned,  yet  he  had  kept  that  ftill  in. his  own  pof- 
feffion,  and  had  never  Ihewn  it  to  any  perfon  :  So 
it  was  not  publifhed  by  them :  That  mull  have 
been  done  by  fome  of  thofe  to  whom  the  King  had 
fhewed  it. 

They  They  were  in  the  next  place  required  to  enter 

WQTb  fCnt  *nto  b011^3'  to  aPPear  in  the  Court  of  the  King's 
Tower,     bench,  and  anfwer  to  an  information  of  mifde- 

meaner. 
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meanor.  They  excepted  to  this;  and  faid-,  that  1688. 
by  their  Peerage  they  were  not  bound  to  do  it.  L/^/NJ 
Upon  their  infilling  on  this,  they  were  fent  to 
the  Tower,  by  a  warrant  figned  by  the  whole 
board,  except  Father  Petre,  who  was  pad  over 
by  the  King's  order.  This  fet  all  the  whole  City 
into  the  higheft  fermentation,  that  was  ever  known 
in  memory  of"  man.  The  Bifhops  were  fent  by 
water  to  the  Tower:  And  all  along  as  they  paft, 
the  banks  of  the  river  were  full  of  people,  who 
kneeled  down  and  afked  their  bleflinp;,  and  with 
loud  fhouts  exprefled  their  good  wifhec  for  them, 
and  their  concern  in  their  prefervation.  The  fol- 
diers,  and  other  officers  in  the  Tower,  did  the  fame. 
An  univerfal  condensation  appeared  in  all  peoples 
looks.  But  the  King  was  not  moved  with  all  this. 
And,  tho'  two  days  after,  upon  the  Queen's  pre 
tended  delivery,  the  King  had  a  fair  occafion  to 
have  granted  a  general  pardon,  to  celebrate  the 
joy  of  that  birth,  (and  it  was  given  out  by  thole 
Papifts  that  had  always  affected  to  pafs  for  mode 
rate  men,  that  they  had  all  prefTed  this  vehement 
ly,)  the  King  was  inflexible  :  He  faid,  his  autho 
rity  would  become  contemptible,  if  he  fuffered 
fuch  an  affront  to  pafs  unpunished. 

A  week  after  their  commitment,  they  were 
brought  upon  a  Habeas  Corpus  to  the  King's 
bench  bar,  where  their  Counfel  offered  to  make 
it  appear  to  be  an  illegal  commitment :  But  the 
Court  allowed  it  good  in  law.  They  were  requir 
ed  to  enter  into  bonds  for  fmall  fums,  to  anfwer 
to  the  information  that  day  fortnight. 

The  Bifhops  were  difcharged  of  their  imprifon-  But  foon 
ment :    And  people  of  all  forts  ran  to  vilit  them  after  dif- 
as  Confefifors,   one  company  going  in  as  another  cliarSed- 
went  out.     The  Appearance  in  Weftminfter-Hall 
was  very  folemn  :    About  thirty  of  the  Nobility  ac 
companying  them.     All  the  ftreets  were  full  of 
Ihoutings  the  reft  of  the  day,  and  with  bonefires 
at  nighc. 

3  When 
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When  the  day  fixed  for  their  trial  came,  there 
was  a  vaft  concourfe.  Weftminfter-Hall,  and  aJl 
The7  the  places  about,  were  full  of  people,  who  were 
weretried'flrangely  affefted  with  the  matter.  Even  the  Ar 
my,  that  was  then  encamped  on  Hounilow- Heath, 
fhewed  fuch  a  difpofition  to  mutiny,  that  it  gave 
the  King  no  fmall  uneafinefs.  The  trial  came  on, 
which  was  chiefly  managed  againil  the  Bilhops  by 
Sir  William  Williams.  He  had  been  Speaker  in 
two  fucceffive  Parliaments,  and  was  a  zealous  pro 
moter  of  the  Exclufion  :  And  he  had  continued 
many  years  a  bold  pleader  in  all  caufes  againft  the 
Court :  But  he*  was  a  corrupt  and  vicious  man$ 
who  had  no  principles,  but  followed  his  own  in- 
terefts.  Sawyer  the  Attorney  General,  who  had 
for  many  years  ferved  the  ends  of  the  Court  in  a 
moft  abject  and  obfequious  manner,  would  not  fup- 
port  the  difpenfing  power :  So  he  was  turned  out., 
Fowis  being  advanced  to  be  Attorney  General : 
And  Williams  was  made  Solicitor  General.  Powis 
a.£ted  his  part  in  this  trial  as  fairly  as  his  poft  could 
admit  of.  But  Williams  took  very  indecent  liber 
ties.  And  he  had  great  advantages  over  Sawyer  and 
Finch,  who  were  among  the  Bifhops  Counfel,  by 
reflecting  on  the  precedents  and  proceedings  dur 
ing  their  being  the  King's  Counfel.  The  King's 
Counfel  could  not  have  full  proof>  that  the  Bifhops 
hands  were  truly  theirs,  and  were  forced  to  have 
recourfe  to  the  confeffion  they  had  made  at  the 
Council  board  •,  which  was  thought  very  difhonour- 
able,  fmce  they  had  made  that  confeffion  in  confi 
dence,  trufting  to  the  King's  honour,  tho'  it  did 
not  appear  that  any  promife  was  made,  that  no  ad 
vantage  mould  be  taken  of  that  confeffion.  No 
proof  was  brought  of  their  publifhing  it,  which 
was  the  main  point.  The  prefenting  it  to  the  King^ 
and  afterwards  their  owning  it  to  be  their  petition, 
when  it  was  put  to  them  at  the  Council  board,  was 
all  that  the  King's  Counfel  could  offer  for  proof  of 
this  -,  which  was  an  apparent  ftrain,  in  which  evert 
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thofe  Judges,  that  were  the  fureft  to  the  Court,     1688. 
did  not  feem   to  be  fatisrled.     It  was  much  urged 
againft  them,  that  this  petition  was  a  libel,  tend 
ing  to  the  defaming  the  King's  government. 

But  to  this  it  was  anfwered,  that  they  having  re 
ceived  an  order,  to  which  they  found  they  could 
not  give  obedience,  thought  it  was  incumbent  on 
them,  as  Bifhops  and  as  fubjects,  to  lay  before  the 
King  their  reafons  for  it :  All  fubjects  had  a  right 
to  petition  the  King :  They  as  Peers  were  of  his 
great  Council,  and  fo  had  yet  a  better  claim  to  that: 
And  that  more  particularly  in  matters  of  religion  -9 
for  the  aft  of  uniformity  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time  had  required  them  under  a  curfe  to  look  care 
fully  after  thofe  matters  :  The  difpenfing  power 
had  been  often  brought  into  debate  in  Parliament, 
and  was  always  voted  to  be  againft  law:  And 
the  late  King  had  yielded  the  point  by  recall 
ing  his  declaration:  So  they  thought,  they  had  a 
right  to  reprefent  thefe  things  to  the  King.  And 
occafion  was  often  taken  to  reflect  on  the  difpenfing 
power.  To  this  the  King's  Counfel  replied,  that 
the  votes  of  one  or  both  Houfes  were  not  laws, 
till  they  were  enacted  by  King  and  Parliament : 
And  the  late  King's  pafTmg  once  from  a  point  of 
his  prerogative  did  not  give  it  up,  but  only  waved 
it  for  that  time:  They  urged  much  the  facrednefs 
of  the  King's  authority  •,  that  a  paper  might  be 
true  in  fact,  and  yet  be  a  libel-,  that  in  Parliament 
the  two  Houfes  had  a  right  to  petition,  but  it  was 
fedition  to  do  it  in  a  point  of  government  out  of 
Parliament. 

The  trial  did  laft  long,  above  ten  hours.  The 
crouds  continued  in  expectation  all  the  while,  and 
expreffed  fo  great  a  concern  for  the  Rifhops,  that 
the  whnefTes  who  wrere  brought  againfl  them  were 
not  only  treated  with  much  icorn,  and  loud  laugh 
ter  upon  every  occafion,  but  feemed  to  be  in  fuch 
danger,  that  they  efcaped  narrowly,  going  away 
by  a  back  pafiage.  Two  of  the  Judges,  Powei 

VOL.  II,  H  h  and 
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1688.  and  Halloway,  delivered  their  opinion,  that  there 
v-rV^*'  was  no  feditious  matter  in  the  petition,  and  that  it 
was  no  libel.     Wright  was  now  brought  into  this 
Court  and  made  Chief  Juftice;    and  Herbert  was 
made  Chief  Juftice  of  the  Common  Pleas :    Her 
bert  was  with  the  Court  in  the  main  of  the  King's 
difpcnfing  power,    but  was  againfl  them  in  moll 
particulars :    So  he  could  not  ferve  their  ends  in 
this  Court.     Wright  was  the  properer  tool.     He 
in  his  charge  called  the  petition  a  libel :   But  he  did 
1  not  think  the  publication  was  proved. 
And  ac-  '      The  Jury  was  fairly  returned.     When  they  were 
quitted,  v  faut  Up5  tney  were  foan  agreed  upon  their  verdict, 
'  to  acquit  the  Bifhops.     But  it  was  thought  to  be 
both  the  more  iblemn,  and  the  fafer  way,  to  conti 
nue  (hut  up  till  the  morning.     The  King  dill  flat 
tered  himfelf  with  the  hope  that  the  Bifhops  would 
be  brought  in  guilty.     He  went  that  morning  to 
the  Camp :    For  the  ill  humour  the  Army  was  in, 
the  day  before,   made  him  think  it  neceffary  to  go 
and  keep  them  in  awe  and  order,  by  his  own  pre- 
fence. 

To  the  .  The  Court  fat  again  next  clay.  And  then  the 
of"etLJ°y  Jury  came  *n  w^h  their  verdict.  Upon  which  there 
Tovvn  and  were  iiich  fhoutiRgs,  fo  long  continued,  and  as  it 
Naticn.  were  echoed  into  the  City,  that  all  people  were 
ftruck  with  it.  Every  man  itemed  tranfported  with 
joy.  Bonefires  were  made  all  about  the  flreets. 
And  the  news  going  over  the  Nation,  produced 
the  like  rejoycings  and  bonefrres  all  England  over. 
The  King's  prefence  kept  the  Army  in  fume  order. 
But  he  was  no  fooner  gone  out  of  the  camp,  than 
he,  was  followed  with  an  univerfal  fhouting,  as  if  it 
had  been  a  victory  obtained.  And  fo  fatally  was 
the  King  pufhed  on  to  his  ruin,  that  he  feemed  not 
to  be  by  all  this,  enough  convinced  of  the  folly  of 
thofe  violent  Counfels.  He  intended  ftill  to  purfue 
them.  It  was  therefore  refolved  on,  to  bring  this 
matter  of  the  contempt  of  the  order  of  Council,  in 
not  reading  the  declaration,  before  the  Ecclefiaftical 

Com- 
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CommifTioners.  They  did  not  think  fit  to  cite  the  168$, 
Archbifhop  and  Bifhops  before  them  :  For  they 
did  not  doubt  they  would  plead  to  their  jurifdidti- 
on,  and  rcfufe  to  acknowledge  their  authority ; 
which  they  hoped  their  Chancellors^  and  the  inte 
rior  Clergy,  would  not  venture  on. 

Citations  were  fent  out  requiring  the  Chancel- 
lors,  and  Archdeacons  to  fend  in  the  lilts  of  all  the  SX  v/as 
Clergy,  both  of  fuch  as  had  obeyed,  and  of  thole 
who  had  not  obeyed  .the  order  of  Council;  Some 
of  thefe  were  now  ib  much  animated,  with  the 
lenfe  that  the  Nation  had  expreffed  of  the  Bifhops 
imprifonment  and  trial,  that  they  declared  they 
would  not  obey  this  order:  And  others  excufed 
themfelyes  in  ibfter  terms.  When  the  day  came 
to  which  they  were  cif:ed,  the  Bifhop  of  Rochefter,* 
tho'  he  himfelf  had  obeyed  the  order,  and  had  hi- 
tnerto  gone  along,  fitting  with  the  other  Corn- 
mi  (Tioners,  but  had  always  voted  on  the  milder 
fide,  yet  now,  when  he  law  matters  were  running 
ib  fad  to  the  ruin  of  the  Church,  he  not  only  would 
lit  no  longer  with  them,  but  wrote  a  letter  to  them  ; 
in  which  he  faid*  it  was  impofTible  for  him  to  go> 
on  with  them  any  longer,  for  thp'  he  himfelf  had 
obeyed  the  order  of  Council^  which  he  protefbed 
he  did,  becaufe  he  thought  he  was  bound  in  con- 
fcience  to  do  it,  yet  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  thofe 
who  had  not  obeyed  it>  had  gone  upon  the  fame 
principle  of  following  their  confcience,-  and  he 
would  much  rather  choofe  to  fuffer  with  them,- 
than  to  concur  in  making  them  fuffer.  This 
flopped  proceedings  for  that  day,-  and  put  the 
Court  to  a  ftand.  So  they  adjourned  themfelves 
till  December:  And  they  never  fat  any  more. 

This  was  the  progrefs  of  that  traniaction,  which  TheEf- 
was  confidered  all  Europe  over  as  the  trial,  whe-  h 
ther  the  King  or  the  Church  were  like  to  prevail;  ' 
The  decifion  was  as  favourable  as  was  poffbje. 
The  King  did  allume  to  himfelf  a  power  to  make 
laws  void*  and  to  qualify  men  for  employments, 
H  H  2  whom 
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1688.  whom  the  law  had  put  under  fuch  incapacities, 
that  ail  they 'did  was  null  and  void.  The  Sheriffs 
and  Mayors  of  towns  were  no  legal  Officers  : 
Judges,  'one  of  them  being  a  profefFed  Papift,  Ali- 
bon,)  who  took  not  the  Tell,  were  no  Judges :  So 
that  the  government,  and  the  legal  adminiilration 
of  it,  was  broken.  A  Parliament  returned  by  iuch 
men  was  no  legal  Parliament.  All  this  was  done 
by  virtue  of  the  difpenfmg  power,  which  changed 
the  whole  frame  of  our  government,  and  fubjeded 
all  the  laws  to  the  King's  pleafure :  For,  upon  the 
fame  pretence  of  that  power,  other  declarations 
might  have  come  out,  voiding  any  other  laws  that 
the  Court  found  flood  in  their  Way  ;  fince  we  had 
fcarce  any  law  that  was  fortified  with  fuch  claufes, 
to  force  the  execution  of  it,  as  thofe  that  were  laid 
afide  had  in  them.  And  when  the  King  pretended, 
that  this  was  fuch  a  facred  point  of  government, 
that  a  petition,  offered  in  the  modefteft  terms,  and 
in  the  humblefl  manner  poiTible,  calling  it  in 
queftion,  was  made  fo  great  a  crime,  and  carried 
fo  far  againft:  men  of  fuch  eminence  ;  this  I  con- 
fefs  fatisfied  me,  that  here  was  a  total  deftruction 
of  our  conflitution,  avowedly  began,  and  violently 
profecuted.  Here  was  not  jealoufies  nor  fears : 
The  thing  was  open  and  avowed.  This  was  not 
a  fingle  act  of  illegal  violence,  but  a  declared  de- 
fign  againft  the  whole  of  our  conftitution.  It  was 
not  only  the  judgment  of  a  Court  of  law  :  The 
King  had  now  by  two  publick  acts  of  ftate,  re 
newed  in  two  iucceilive  years,  openly  publifhed 
his  defign.  This  appeared  fuch  a  total  fubverfion, 
that,-  according  to  the  principles,  that  fome  of  the 
highefl  affertors  of  fubmiilion  and  obedience, 
Barklay  and  Grctius,  had  laid  down,  it  was  now 
lawful  for  the  Nation  to  look  to  itfelf,  and  fee  to 
its  own  prefervation.  And,  as  foon  as  any  man 
was  convinced  that  this  was  lawful,  there  remained 
nothing  but  to  look  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who 
was  the  only  perfon  that  either  could  fave  them, 

or 
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or  had  a  right  to  it :  Since  by  all  the  laws  in  the  1688. 
world,  even  private  as  well  as  publick,  he  that  has 
in  him  the  reverfion  of  any  eftate,  has  a  right  to 
hinder  the  poffeflbr,  if  he  goes  about  to  deftroy 
that,  which  is  to  come  to  him  after  the  pofTerTor's 
death. 

Upon  all  this  diforder  that  England  was  falling 
into,  Admiral  Ruffel  came  to  the  Hague.     He  had 

-  - 

a  good  pretence  for  coming  over  to  Holland,  for 
he  had  a  filler  then  living  in  it.  Fie  was  defired 
by  many  of  great  power  and  intereft  in  England  to 
fpeak  very  freely  to  the  Prince,  and  to  know  pofi- 
tively  of  him  what  might  be  expected  from  him. 
All  people  were  now  in  a  gaze  :  Thofe  who  had 
little  or  no  religion  had  no  mind  to  turn  Papifts, 
if  they  could  fee  any  probable  way  of  refilling  the 
fury  with  which  the  Court  was  now  driving  :  But 
men  of  fortune,  if  they  faw  no  vifible  profpe6t, 
would  be  governed  by  their  prefent  intereft  :  They 
were  at  prefent  united :  But,  if  a  breaking  mould 
once  happen,  and  fome  men  of  figure  mould  be 
prevailed  on  to  change,  that  might  go  far  ;  efpe- 
cially  in  a  corrupt  and  diffolute  Army,  that  was 
as  it  were  let  loofe  to  commit  crimes  and  violences 
every  where,  in  which  they  were  rather  encouraged 
than  punifhed  ;  for  it  feemed  to  be  fet  up  as  a 
maxim,  that  the  Army  by  rendring  it  felf  odious 
to  the  Nation  would  become  thereby  entirely  de 
voted  to  the  Court  :  But  after  all,  tho'  foldiers 
were  bad  Englifhmen  and  worfe  Chriftians,  yet  the 
Court  found  them  too  good  Proteftants  to  truft 
much  to  them.  So  Ruffel  put  the  Prince  to  ex 
plain  hirnfelf  what  he  intended  to  do. 

The  Prince  anfwered,  that,  if  he  was  invited  by  The 
fome  men  of  the  bell  intereft,  and  the  moft  valued  Prince's 
in  the  Nation,  who  mould  both  in  their  own  name,  an("wer- 
and  in  the  name  of  others  who  trufted  them,  in 
vite  him  to  come  and  refcue  the  Nation  and  the 
Religion,  he  believed  he  could  be  ready  by  the  end 
of  September  to  come  over.   The  main  confidence 
H  h  3  we 
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i68S.    we  had  was  in  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Branden- 
V*~V"V  burg  ;  for  the  old  Elector  was  then  dying.     And. 
I  told  RufTel  at  parting,  that,  unlefs  he  died,  there 
would  be  great  difficulties,  not  eafily  mattered,  in 
the  defignof  the  Prince's  expedition  to  England. 
TheElec-      He  was  then  ill  of  a  dropfy,  which,  coming  af- 
H?r  °*i       ter  a  gout  of  a  long  continuance,  feemed  to  threaten 
burg's    ^  a  fpeedy  end  pf  his   life.     I  had  the  honour  to  fee 
death.       him  at  Cleve  ;  and  was  admitted  to  two  long  au 
diences,  in  which  he  was  plcafed  to  fpeak  to  me 
with  great  freedom.     He  was  a  Prince  of  great 
courage.      He  both  underflood  military   matters 
well,  and  loved  them  much.     He  had  a  very  per 
fect  view  of  the  Mate  Europe  had  been,  in  for  fifty- 
years,  in  which  he  had  born   a  great  mare   in  all 
affairs,    having  directed   his    own   counfels   him- 
felf.     Fie  had  a  wonderful  memory,  even  in  the 
fmalleft  matters  ;  for  every  thing  pail  under  his  eye. 
He  had  a   quick  apprehenfion,    and   a  cholerick 
temper.     The  heat  of  his  Ipirits  was  apt  to  kindle 
too  quick,  till  his  intereft  cooled  him :  And  that 
fetched  him  back,  which  brought  him   under  the 
cenfure  of  changing  fides  too  loon  and  too  often. 
He  was  a  very  zealous  man  in  all  the  concerns  of 
religion.     His  own  life  was  regular  and  free  of  all 
blemifhes.     He  tried  all  that  was  pofiible  to  bring 
the  Lutherans  and  Calvinifts  to  ibme  terms  of  re 
conciliation.     He  complained  much  of  the  rigidity 
of  the  Lutherans,    more  particularly  of  thofe  in 
Pruflla  :  Nor  was  he  well  pleafed  with  the  ftiffnels 
of  the  Calvinifts :  And  he  inveighed  againft  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  as  that  which  had  fet  all  on  fire, 
and  made  matters  almoft   pail  reconciling.     He 
thought,    all   pofitive  decifions  in   thofe   matters 
ought  to   be  laid   aiide  by  both  parties,  without 
which  nothing  could  bring  them  to  a  better  temper. 
He  had  a  very  fplenclid  Court :  And  to  main- 
tain  that,  and  his  great  armies,  his  fubjects  were 
preffed  hard  by  many  uneafy  taxes.     He  feemed 
not  to  have  a  juft  ienfe  of  the  miferies  of  his  peopk. 
His  Miniflers  had  gre^t  power  over  him  in  all  letter 

matters. 
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matters,   while  he  directed  the  greater  :    And  he 
fuffered  them  to  enrich  themfelves  exceffively. 

In  the  end  of  his  life  the  Electorefs  had   gained 
great  credit,  and  governed  his  counfels  too  much. 
He  had  fet  it  up  for  a  maxim,  that  the  Electoral 
families  in  Germany  had  weakned   themfelves  fo 
much,  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  maintain  the 
liberty  of  the  Empire  againft  the  Auftrian  Family, 
which  was  now  riling  by  their  victories  in  Hun 
gary  :  The  Houfes  of  Saxe,  and  tjie  Palatine,  and 
of  Brunfwick,  and  Hefle,  had  done  this  fo  much, 
by  the  difmembring  fome  of  their  dominions  to 
their  younger  children,  that  they  were  mouldring 
to  nothing :  He  therefore  refolved  to  keep  all  his 
dominions  entire  in  one  hand  ,*  This  would  make 
his  Family  the  balance  to  the  Houfe  of  Auftria, 
on  whom  the   reft  of  the   Empire  mu ft  depend ; 
And  he  fuffered  his  Electorefs  to  provide  for  her 
children,  and  to  enrich  herfelf  by  all  the  ways  me 
could  think  on,  fmce  he  would  not  give  them  any 
Hi  are  of  his  dominions.    This  fbe  did  not  fail  to  do. 
And  the  Elector,  having  juft  caufe  of  complaint 
for  being  abandoned  by  the  Allies  in  the  peace  of 
Nimeguen,  and  fo  forced  to  reftore  what  he  had 
got  from  the  Swedes,   the  French  upon  that  gave 
him  a  great  penfion,  and  made  the  Electorefs  fuch 
prefents,    that  he  was  prevailed  on  to  enter  into 
their  interefts  :   And  in  this  he  made  fome  ill  Heps 
in  the  decline  of  his  life.     But  nothing  could  foften 
him  with  relation  to  that  Court,  after  they  broke 
the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  began  the  perfecution  of 
the  Proteftants.     He  took  great  care  of  all  the  Re 
fugees.     He  let  men  on  the  frontier  of  France  to 
receive  and  defray  them  j  and  gave  them  all  the 
marks  of  Chriftian  compaffion,  and  of  a  bounty 
becoming  fo  great  a  Prince.     But  his  age  and  in 
firmities,  he  being  crippled  with  the  gout,    and 
the  ill  under  Hand  ing  that  was  between  the  Prince 
Electoral   and  Electorefs,    had   fo   disjointed  his 
Court,  that  little  was  to  be  expected  from  him. 

H  h  4  Death 
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1688.       Death  came  upon  him  quicker  than  was  looked 
or.     He  received  the  intimations  of  it  with  the 
firmnefs  that  became  both  a  Chriflian  and  a  Hero. 
He  gave  his  Jail  advices  to  his  fon,  and  to  his  Mi- 
nifters,  with  a  greatnefs  and  a  tendernefs  that  both 
furprifed  and  melted  them  all  :  And  above  all  other 
things  he  recommended  to  them  the  concerns  of 
the  Proteftant  Religion,  then  in  fuch  an  univerfal 
danger.     His  fon  had  not  his  genius.     He  had  not 
a  ftrength  of  body  nor  a  force  of  mind  capable  of 
great  matters.     But  he  was  filled  with  zeal  for  the 
Reformed  Religion  :  And  he  was  at  that  time  fo 
entirely  pofTeffed  with  a  confidence  in  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  with  a  high  efleem  of  him,  as  he  was 
his  coufm  german,    that  we  had  a  much  better 
profpect  of  all  our  affairs,  by  his  fucceeciing  his 
father.     And  this  was  encreafed  by  the  great  credit 
that.  Dankelman,    who  had    been  his   Governor, 
continued  to  have  with  him  :  For  he  had  true  no 
tions  of  the  affairs  of  Europe,  and  was  a  zealous 
Proteftant,  and  was  like  to  prove  a  very  good  Mi- 
nifter,  tho'  he  was  too  abfolute  in  his  favour,  and 
was  too  much  fet  on  raifmg  his  own  family.     All 
at  the  Hague  were  looking  with  great  concern  on 
the  affairs  of  Europe  ;  thefe  being,  in  many  ref- 
pects,  and  in  many  different  places,  brought  to  a 
very  critical  ilate. 

1  muft  now  look  back  to  England,  where  the 
Queen  Queen's  delivery  was  the  fubjecl:  of  all  men's  dif- 
gave  out  courfe.  And  fince  fo  much  depends  on  this,  I 

wsuwUh  w*^  £*ve  as  ^u^  anc^  as  diftinct  an  account  of  all 
child.  that  related  to  that  matter,  as  I  could  gather  up 
cither  at  that  time  or  afterwards.  The  Queen  had 
been  for  fix  or  feven  years  in  fuch  an  ill  ftate  of 
health,  that  every  winter  brought  her  very  near 
death.  Thofe  about  her  feemed  well  affured  that 
fhe,  who  had  buried  all  her  children,  foon  after 
they  were  born,  and  had  now  for  feveral  years 
ceafed  bearing,  would  have  no  more  children.  Her 
own  Prieits  apprehended  it?  and  feemed  to  wifh  for 

her 
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her  death.  She  had  great  and  frequent  diftempers,  1688. 
that  returned  often,  which  put  all  people  out  of 
their, hopes  or  fears  of  her  having  any  children. 
Her  fpirits  were  now  much  on  the  fret.  She  was 
eager  in  the  profecution  of  all  the  King's  defigns. 
It  was  believed,  that  me  had  a  main  hand  in 
driving  him  to  them  all.  And  he,  perhaps  to 
make  her  gentler  to  him  in  his  vagrant  amours, 
was  more  eafy  to  her  in  every  thing  elfe.  The  La 
dy  Dorchefter  was  come  back  from  Ireland  :  And 
the  King  went  oft  to  her.  But  it  was  vifible,  me 
was  not  like  to  gain  that  credit  in  affairs,  to  which 
fhe  had  afpired :  And  therefore  this  was  lefs  con- 
fidered. 

She  had  another  mortification,  when  Fitz- James 
the  King's  fon  was  made  Duke  of  Berwick.  He 
was  a  foft  and  harmlefs  young  man,  and  was  muck 
beloved  by  the  King :  But  the  Queen's  diflike  kept 
him  from  making  any  great  figure.  He  made  two 
campaigns  in  Hungary,  that  were  little  to  his  ho 
nour  :  Forj  as  his  Governor  diverted  the  allowance 
that  was  given  for  keeping  a  table,  and  fent  him 
always  to  eat  at  other  tables,  fo,  tho'  in  the  fiege 
of  Buda  there  were  many  occafions  given  him  to 
have  diftinguifhed  himfelf,  yet  he  had  appeared  in 
none  of  them.  There  was  more  care  taken  of  his 
perfon,  than  became  his  age  and  condition.  Yet 
his  Governor's  brother  was  a  Jefuit,  and  in  the  fe- 
cret :  So  every  thing  was  ventured  on  by  him,  and 
all  was  forgiven  him. 

In  September,  the  former  year,  the  Queen  went 
to  the  Bath,  where,  as  was  already  told,  the  King 
came  and  law  her,  and  flaid  a  few  days  with  her. 
She  after  that  purfued  a  full  courfe  of  bathing  i 
And,  having  refolved  to  return  in  the  end  of  Sep 
tember,  an  accident  took  her  to  which  the  fex  is 
fubject :  And  that  made  her  flay  there  a  week  lon 
ger.  She  came  to  Windfor  on  the  fixth  of  Oclo- 
ber.  It  was  faid,  that,  at  the  very  time  of  her 
coming  to  the  King,  her  mother,  the  Duchefs  of 

Modem, 
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1 68  8.  Modena,  made  a  vow  to  the  Lady  Loretto,  that 
-v^  her  daughter  might  by  her  means  have  a  fon.  And 
it  went  current,  that  the  Queen  believed  herfelf  to 
be  with  child  in  that  very  inftant,  in  which  her 
mother  made  her  vow  :  Of  which,  fome  travellers 
have  afTured  me,  there  was  a  iblemn  record  made 
at  Loretto.  A  conception  faid  to  be  thus  begun 
looked  fufpicious.  It  was  now  fixed  to  the  fixth 
of  October :  So  the  nine  months  were  to  run  to 
thefixth  of  July.  She  was  in  the  progrefs  of  her  big 
belly  let  blood  feveral  times  :  And  the  mod  aftrin- 
gent  things  that  could  be  propofed  were  ufed. 

It  was  foon  obferved,  that  all  things  about  her 
perfon  were  managed  with  a  myflerious  fecrecy, 
into  which  none  were  admitted  but  a  few  Papifts, 
She  was  not  dreffed  nor  undrefTed  with  the  ufual 
ceremony.  Prince  George  told  me,  that  the 
Princefs  went  as  far  in  deliring  to  be  fatisfied  by 
feeling  the  motion,  after  me  faid  me  was  quick, 
as  me  could  go  without  breaking  with  her  :  And 
fhe  had  fometimes  (laid  by  her  even  indecently 
long  in  mornings,  to  fee  her  rife,  and  to  give  her 
her  fliift  :  But  me  never  did  either.  She  never 
offered  any  fatisfaclion  in  that  matter  by  letter  to 
the  Princefs  of  Orange,  nor  to  any  of  the  Ladies 
of  quality,  in  whofe  word  the  world  would  have 
acquiefced.  The  thing  upon  this  began  to  be  fuf- 
pedted  :  And  fome  libels  were  writ,  treating  the 
whole  as  an  impofture.  The  ufe  the  Queen  made 
of  this  was,  to  fay,  that  fmce  fhe  faw  fome  were 
fufpecling  her  as  capable  of  fo  black  a  contrivance, 
flie  fcorned  to  fatisfy  thofe  who  could  entertain 
fuch  thoughts  of  her.  How  jufl  foever  this  might 
be  with  relation  to  the  libellers,  yet  certainly,  if 
fhe  was  truly  with  child,  fhe  owed  it  to  the  King 
and  herfelf,  to  the  King's  daughters,  but  moft  of 
all  to  the  infant  fhe  carried  in  her  belly,  to  give 
fuch  reafonabie  fatis  faction,  as  might  put  an  end 
to  jealoufy.  This  was  in  her  power  to  do  every 

day  ; 
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day:  And  her  not  doing  it  gave  juft  grounds  of  1688. 
liifpicion.  ^^r^ 

'Things  went  thus  on  till  Monday  in  Eafter  week. 
On  that  day  the  King  went  to  Rochefter,  to  fee 
ibme  of  the  naval  preparations  ;  but  was  ibon  fent 
for  by  the  Queen,  who  apprehended  Ihe  was  in 
danger  of  mifcarrying.  Dr.  Scarborough  was 
come  to  Knights -bridge  to  fee  Bifhop  Ward,  my 
predeceflbr,  who  had  been  his  antient  friend,  and 
was  then  his  patient :  But  the  Queen's  coach  was 
fent  to  call  him  in  all  hafte,  fince  me  was  near 
mifcarrying.  Dr.  Windebank,  who  knew  nothing 
of  this  matter,  (laid  long  that  morning  upon  an 
appointment  for  Dr.  Wallgrave,  another  of  the 
Queen's  phyficians,  who  the  next  time  he  faw  him 
excufed  himfelf,  for  the  Queen,  he  faid,  was  then 
under  the  moil  apparent  figns  of  mifcarrying.  Of 
this  the  Doctor  made  oath :  And  it  is  yet  extant. 

On  the  fame  day  the  Countefs  of  Clarendon,  be 
ing  to  go  out  of  town  for  a  few  days,  came  to  fee 
the  Queen   before  floe  went,  knowing  nothing  of 
what  had  happened  to  her.     And  me,  being  a  La 
dy  of  the  Bed-chamber  to  Queen  Dowager,  did, 
according  to   the   rule  of  the  Court,  go  into  the 
Queen's  Bed-chamber  without  afking  admittance. 
She  faw  the  Queen  a  bed,  bemoaning  herfelf  in  a 
molt  doleful  manner,  faying  often,  Undone,  Un 
done  :  And  one  that  belonged  to  her  carried  fome- 
what  out  of  the  bed,  which  ihe  believed  was  linen 
taken  from  the  Queen.     She  was  upon  this  in  fome 
confufion  :  And  the  Countefs  of  Powis  coming  in, 
went  to  her,  and  faid  with  fome  fharpnefs,  what 
do  you  here  ?  And  carried  her  to  the  door.     Be 
fore  me  had  got  out  of  the  Court,  one  of  the  Bed 
chamber  women  followed  her,    and  charged  her 
not  to  fpeak  of  any  thing  ihe  had  feen  that  day. 
This  matter,  whatever  was  in  it,  was  huihed  up  : 
And  the  Queen,  held  on  her  courfe. 

The  Princefs  had  mifcarried  in  the  fpring.     So, 
as  foon  as  ihe  had  recovered  her  ftrength,  the  King 
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,j688.  prefTed  her  to  go  to  the  Bath,  fmce  that  had  fo 
u^-w  good  an  effect  on  the  Queen.  Some  of  her  phyfi- 
cians,  and  ail  her  other  friends,  were  againfl  her 
going.  Lower,  one  of  her  phyficians  told  me,  he 
was  againft  it :  He  thought,  fhe  was  not  ftrong 
enough  for  the  Bath,  thos  the  King  prefTed  it  with 
an  unufual  vehemence.  Miilington,  another  phy- 
fician,  told  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  from  whom 
I  had  it,  that  he  was  prefTed  to  go  to  the  Princefs, 
and  advife  her  to  go  to  the  Bath.  The  perfon  that 
fpoke  to  him  told  him,  the  King  was  much  fet  on 
it,  and  that  he  expected  it  of  him,  that  he  would 
perfuade  her  to  it.  Miilington  anfwered,  he  would 
not  advife  a  patient  according  to  direction,  but  ac 
cording  to  his  own  reafon :  So  he  would  not  go^ 
Scarborough  and  Witherly  took  it  upon  them  to 
advife  it :  So  fhe  went  thither  in  the  end  of  May. 
The  ,  As  foon  as  me  was  gone,  thofe  about  the  Queen 
reckoning  ^  all  of  •  the  Hidden  change  her  reckoning,  and 
changed,  began  it  from  the  King's  being  with  her  at  Bath. 
This  came  on  fo  quick,  that,  tho'  the  Queen  had 
fet  the  fourteenth  of  June  for  her  going  to  Wind- 
ibr,  where  fhe  intended  to  lie  in,  and  all  the  pre 
parations  for  the  birth  and  for  the  child  were  or 
dered  to  be  made  ready  by  the  end  of  June,  yet 
now  a  refolution  was  taken  for  the  Queen's  lying 
in  at  St.  James's  ;  and  directions  were  given  to 
have  all  things  quickly  ready.  The  Bath  water 
either  did  not  agree  with  the  Princefs  :  Or  the  ad 
vices  of  her  friends  were  fo  prefTmg,  who  thought 
her  abfence  from  the  Court  at  that  time  of  fuch 
confequence,  that  in  compliance  with  them  fhe  gave 
it  out,  it  did  not,  and  that  therefore  fhe  would  re 
turn  in  a  few  days. 

The  day  after  the  Court  had  this  notice,  the 
Queen  faid,  fhe  would  go  to  St.  James's,  and  look 
for  the  good  hour.  She  was  often  told,  that  it  was 
impofiible  upon  fo  fhort  a  warning  to  have  things 
ready.  -But  fhe  was  fo  pofitive,  that  fhe  faid,  fhe 
would  lie  there  that  night*  tho'  flue  fhould  lie  upon 

the 
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the  boards.  And  at  night,  tho*  the  fliorter  and 
quicker  way  was  to  go  from  Whitehall  to  St. 
James's  thro'  the  Park,  and  me  always  went  that 
way,  yet  now,  by  a  fort  of  affectation,  me  would 
be  carried  thither  by  Charing-Crofs  thro'  the  Pall- 
Mail.  And  it  was  given  out  by  all  her  train,  that 
Hie  was  going  to  be  delivered.  Some  faid,  it  would 
be  next  morning :  And  the  Priefls  faid  very  con 
fidently,  that  it  would  be  a  boy. 

The  next  morning,  about  nine  a  clock,  (he  fent  The 
word  to  the  King,  that  me  was  in  labour.  The 
Queen  Dowager  was  next  fent  to.  But  no  Ladies  .fai? !°  be 
were  fent  for  :  So  that  no  women  were  in  the  room, in 
but  two  dreflers  and  one  undrefTer,  and  the  mid 
wife.  The  Earl  of  Arran  fent  notice  to  the  Coun- 
tefs  of  Sunderland  :  So  me  came.  The  Lady  Bel- 
lafis  came  alfo  in  time.  The  Proteflant  Ladies 
that  belonged  to  the  Court,  were  all  gone  to  Church 
before  the  news  was  let  go  abroad  :  For  it  hap- 
pen'd  on  Trinity  Sunday,  it  being  that  year  on  the 
tenth  of  June.  The  King  brought  over  with  him 
from  Whitehall  a  great  many  Peers  and  Privy 
Counfellors.  And  of  thefe  eighteen  were  let  into 
the  Bed-chamber  :  But  they  flood  at  the  further! 
end  of  the  room.  The  Ladies  flood  within  the 
alcove.  The  curtains  of  the  bed  were  drawn  clofe, 
and  none  came  within  them,  but  the  midwife,  and 
an  under  drefler.  The  Queen  lay  all  the  while 
a  bed  :  And,  in  order  to  the  warming  one  fide  of 
it,  a  warming-pan  was  brought.  But  it  was  not 
opened,  that  it  might  be  feen  that  there  was  fire 
and  nothing  elfe  in  it :  So  here  "was  matter  for  fuf- 
picion,  with  which  all  people  were  filled. 

A  little  before  ten,  the  Queen  cried  out  as  in  a  And  de- 
flrong  pain,  and  immediately    after  the  midwife  leered  of 
faid  aloud,  {he  was  happily  brought  to  bed.  When  a  fon* 
the  Lords  all  cried  out  of  what,  the  midwife  an- 
fwered,  the  Queen  muft   not  be  furprifed :  Only 
me  gave  a  fign  to  the  Countefs  of  Sunderland,  who 
upon  that  touched  her  forehead,  by  which,  it  being" 

the 
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1688.  the  fign  before  agreed  on,  the  King  faidhe  knew  it 
Vx'v^-'  was  a  boy.     No  cries  were  heard  from  the  child  : 
Nor  was  it  fhewn  to  thofe  in  the  room.     It  was 
pretended,    more   air  was  neceiTary.     The  under 
drefler  went  out  with  the  child,  or  fomewhat  elfe, 
in  her  arms  to  a  drefTmg  room,  to  which  there  was 
a  door  near  the  Queen's  bed  :  But  there  was  ano 
ther  entry  to  it  from  other  apartments. 
Great  The  King  continued  with  the  Lords  in  the  Bed- 

grounds  ofc}iam|:)er  for  fome  minutes,  which  was  either  a  fign 
appeared.'  °f  muc^  phlegm  upon  fuch  an  occanon  ;  for  it  was 
not  known  whether  the  child  was  alive  or  dead  : 
Or  it  looked  like  the  giving  time  for  fome  ma 
nagement.  After  a  little  while  they  went  all  into 
the  dreffing  room  :  And  then  the  news  was  pub- 
liflied.  In  the  mean  while,  no  body  was  called  to 
lay  their  hands  on  the  Queen's  belly,  in  order  to 
a  full  fatisfaction.  When  the  Princefs  came  to 
town  three  days  after,  me  had  as  little  fatisfaclion 
•given  her.  Chamberlain,  the  man  midwife,  who 
was  always  ordered  to  attend  her  labour  before, 
and  who  brought  the  plaifters  for  putting  back  the 
milk,  wondered  that  he  had  not  been  fent  to.  He 
went  according  to  cuftom  with  the  plaifters:  But 
he  was  told  they  had  no  occafion  for  him.  He 
fancied,  that  fome  other  perfon  was  put  in  his 
place  :  But  he  could  not  find  that  any  had  it.  All 
that  concerned  the  milk,  or  the  Queen's  purga 
tions,  was  managed  ftill  in  the  dark.  This  made 
all  people  inclined  more  and  more  to  believe,  there 
was  a  bafe  impoflure  now  put  on  the  Nation. 
That  ilill  increafed.  That  night  one  Flemings,  a 
very  worthy  man,  an  Apothecary  by  his  trade, 
who  lived  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  the  very  next  door 
to  a  family  of  an  eminent  Papift :  (Brown,  bro 
ther  to  the  Vifcount  Montacute,  lived  there :)  The 
wall  between  his  parlour  and  theirs  being  fo  thin* 
that  he  could  eafily  hear  any  thing  that  was  faia 
with  a  louder  voice,  he  (Hemings)  was  reading  iri 
his  parlour  late  at  night,  when  he  heard  one  com- 
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ing  into  the  neighbouring  parlour,  and  fay  with  a  1688. 
doleful  voice,  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  dead  :  Upon 
which  a  great  many  that  lived  in  the  houfe  came 
down  flairs  very  quick  :  Upon  this  confufion  he 
could  not  hear  any  thing  more  ;  but  it  was  plain, 
they  were  in  a  great  consternation.  He  went  with 
the  news  next  morning  to  the  Bifhops  in  the  Tow 
er,  The  Countefs  of  Clarendon  came  thither  foon 
after,  and  told  them,  me  had  been  at  the  young 
Prince's  door,  but  was  denied  accefs  :  She  was 
amazed  at  it  •,  and  afked,  if  they  knew  her :  They 
laid,  they  did  ^  but  that  the  Queen  had  ordered, 
that  no  pe'rfon  whatfoever  ihould  be  fuffered  to 
come  in  to  him.  This  gave  credit  to  Heming's 
Itory,  and  Jooked  as  if  all  was  ordered  to  be  kept 
Unit  up  clofe,  till  another  child  was  found.  One, 
that  law  the  child  two  days  after,  faid  to  me,  that 
he  looked  ftrong,  and  not  like  a  child  fo  newly 
born.  Windebank  met  Walgrave  the  day  after 
this  birth,  and  remembred  him  of  what  he  had 
told  him  eight  weeks  before.  He  acknowledged 
what  he  had  faid,  but  added,  that  God  wrought 
miracles :  To  which  no  reply  could,  or  durft  be 
made  by  the  other  :  It  needed  none.  So  healthy 
a  child  being  fo  little  like  any  of  thofe  the  Queen 
had  born,  it  was  given  out,  that  he  had  fits,  and 
could  not  live.  But  thofe  who  faw  him  every  day 
obferved  no  fuch  thing.  On  the  contrary  the  child 
was  in  a  very  profperous  (late.  None  of  thofe  fits 
ever  happen'd,  when  the  Princefs  was  at  Court ; 
for  (lie  could  not  be  denied  admittance,  tho'  all 
others  were.  So  this  was  believed  to  be  given  out 
to  make  the  matter  more  credible.  It  is  true,  fome 
weeks  after  that,  the  Court  being  gone  to  Wind- 
for,  and  the  child  fent  to  Richmond,  he  fell  into 
fuch  fits,  that  four  phyficians  were  fent  for.  They 
all  looked  on  him  as  a  dying  child.  The  King  , 
and  Queen  were  fent  for.  The  Phyficians  went  to  died,  Ind 
a  dinner  prepared  for  them  ;  and  were  often  won-  another  ^ 

dring  that  they  were  not  called  for.     They  took  it  ^as  Put  in 
1  '          c     his  room. 

for 
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for  granted,  that  the  child  was  dead.  But,  when 
they  went  in  after  dinner  to  look  on  him,  they  faw 
a  found  healthy  child,  that  feemed  to  have  had  no 
fort  of  illnefs  on  him.  It  was  laid,  that  the  child 
was  flrangely  revived  of  a  fudden.  Some  of  the 
phyficians  told  Lloyd,  Bifhop  of  St.  Afaph,  -that 
it  was  not  pofllble  for  them  to  think  it  was  the 
fame  child.  They  looked  on  one  another,  but 
durft  not  fpeak  what  they  thought. 

Thus  I  have  related  fuch  particulars  as  I  could 
gather  of  this  birth  :  To  which  fome  more  {hall 
be  added,  when  I  give  an  account  of  the  proof 
that  the  King  brought  afterwards  to  put  this  mat 
ter  out  of  doubt ;  but  by  which  it  became  indeed 
more  doubtful  than  ever.  I  took  moil  of  thefe 
from  the  informations  that  Were  lent  over  to  the 
Prince  and  Princefs  of  Orange,  as  I  had  many  from 
the  vouchers  themselves.  I  do  not  mix  with  thefe 
the  various  reports  that  were,  both  then  and  after 
wards,  fpread  of  this  matter,  of  which  Bifhop  Lloyd 
has  a  great  -collection,,  moft  of  them  well  attefted. 
What  truth  foever  may  be  in  thefe,  this  is  certain, 
that  the  method  in  which  this  matter  was  conduct 
ed  from  firft  to  laft  was  very  unaccountable.  If 
an  impoflure  had  been  intended,  it  could  not  have 
been  otherwife  managed.  The  pretended  excufe 
that  the  Queen  made,  that  me  owed  no  fatisfaction 
to  thofe  who  could  fufpecl  her  capable  of  fuch  bafe 
forgery,  was  the  only  excufe  that  me  could  have 
made,  if  it  had  been  really  what  it  was  commonly 
faid  to  be.  She  feemed  to  be  foon  recovered,  and 
was  fo  little  altered  by  her  labour,  either  in  her 
looks  or  voice,  that  this  helped  not  a  little  to  en- 
creafe  jealoufies.  The  rejoycings  over  England 
upon  this  birth  was  very  cold  and  forced.  Bon 
fires  were  made  in  fome  places,  and  a  fet  of  con 
gratulatory  addrefies  went  round  the  Nation.  None 
durft  oppofe  them.  But  all  was  formal,  and  only 
to  make  a  fhew. 

The 
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The  Prince  and  Princefs  of  Orange  received  the  1688. 
news  of  this  birth  very  decently.  The  firft  letters  ^v-^j 
gave  not  thofe  grounds  of  fufpicion  that  were  fent  riie 

to  them  afterwards.     So  they  lent  over  Zuyleftein  £'  !nce,anc; 
/«      i      i        n  •        r          111      rrinceisol 
to  congratulate  :  And  the   Princefs  ordered    the  Orange 

Prince  of  Wales  to  be  prayed  for  in  her  Chapel.  fent  to 
Upon  this  occafion,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  fet  c°ngratu- 
down,  what  the  Princefs  faid  to  myfelf  on  this 
fubjccl  two  years  before.  I  had  afked  her,  in  the 
freedom  of  much  difcourfe,  if  flie  knew  the  tem 
per  of  her  own  mind,  and  how  fhe  could  bear  the 
Queen's  having  a  fon.  She  faid,  fhe  was  fure  ic 
would  give  her  no  concern  at  all  on  her  own  ac 
count  :  God  knew  bed  what  was  fit  for  her  :  And, 
if  it  was  not  to  ferve  the  great  ends  of  providence, 
fhe  was  fure  that,  as  to  herfelf,  fhe  would  rather 
wifh  to  live  and  die  in  the  condition  fhe  was  then 
in.  The  advertifernents  formerly  mentioned  came 
over  from  fo  many  hands,  that  it  was  impoflible 
not  to  be  fhaken  by  them.  It  was  alfo  taken  ill  in 
England,  that  the  Princefs  fhould  have  begun  fo 
early,  to  pray  for  the  pretended  Prince  :  Upon 
which  the  naming  him  difcontinued.  But  this  was 
fo  highly  refented  by  the  Court  of  England,  that 
the  Prince,  fearing  it  might  precipitate  a  rupture, 
ordered  him  to  be  again  named  in  the  prayers. 

The  Prince  fet  himfelf  with  great  application  to  The 
prepare  for  the  intended  expedition:  For  Zuyle-  Prince  de- 
item  brought  him  fuch  pofitive  advices,  and  fuch  fi2ns  a.a 
an  aflurance  of  the  invitation  he  had  defired,  that  **£{  to 
he  was  fully  fixed  in  his  purpofe.     It  was  advifed  England. 
from  England,  that  the  Prince  could  never  hope 
for  a  more  favourable  conjuncture,  nor  for  better 
grounds  to  break  on,  than    he  had  at  that  time. 
The  whole  Nation   was   in  a  high  fermentation. 
The  proceedings   againlt  the   Bifhops,  and  thofe 
that  were  (till    kept   on   foot  againlt  the  Clergy, 
made  all  people  think  the  ruin  of  the  Church  was- 
rcfolved  on,  and  that  on  the  firft  occafion  it  would 
he   executed,  and  that   the  Religion  would  be  al- 

VOL.  If.  I  i  tered. 
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1688.  tered.  The  pretended  birth  made  them  reckon 
^"V^'  that  Popery  and  Slavery  would  be  entailed  on  the 
Nation.  And,  if  this  heat  went  off,  people  would 
lofe  heart.  It  was  alfo  vifible,  that  the  Army  con 
tinued  well  affected.  They  fpoke  openly  againft 
Popery:  They  drank  the  moil  reproachful  healths 
again  ft  them  that  could  be  invented,  and  treated 
the  few  Papifts  that  were  among  them  with  fcorn 
and  averfion.  The  King  faw  this  fo  vilibly,  that 
he  broke  up  the  camp,  and  fent  them  to  their  quar 
ters  :  And  it  was  believed,  that  he  would  bring 
them  no  more  together,  till  they  were  modelled 
more  to  his  mind.  The  fcamen  fhewed  the  fame 
inclinations.  The  Dutch  had  fet  out  a  fleet  of 
twenty  four  men  of  war,  on  pretence  to  fecure  their 
trade  :  So  the  King  relblved  to  fet  out  as  ftrong  a 
fleet.  Strickland,  who  was  a  Papifl,  had  the  com 
mand.  Fie  brought  fome  Priefts  aboard  with  him, 
who  faid  Mafs,  or  at  leaft  performed  fuch  offices  of 
their  Religion  as  are  allowed  in  mips  of  war  :  And 
the  Chaplain,  that  was  to  ferve  the  Proteftants  in 
Strickland's  fhip,  was  fent  away  upon  a  flight  pre 
tence.  This  put  the  whole  Fleet  into,  fuch  a.dif- 
order,  that  it  was  like  to  end  in  a  mutiny.  Strick 
land  punimed  fome  for  this  :  And  the  King  came 
down  to  accommodate  the  matter.  He  fpoke  very 
foftly  to  the  feamen :  Yet  this  made  no  great  im- 
prefTion  :  For  they  hated  Popery  in  general,  and 
Strickland  in  particular.  When  fome  gained  per- 
fons  among  the  feamen  tried  their  affections  to  the 
Dutch,  it  appeared  they  had  no  inclinations  to  make 
war  on  them.  They  faid  aloud,  they  were  their 
friends  and  their  brethren  ;  but  they  would  very 
willingly  go  againft  the  French.  The  King  faw 
all  this,  and  was  refolved  to  take  other  more  mo 
derate  meafures.' '  •' '  V 

Sunder-  Th  fe  advices  were  fuggefted  by  the  Earl  of  Sun- 
land  ad-  ,  t  r  i  rr-  •  •  i  1 

vifedmore  derland,  who  faw  the  King  was  running  violently 
moderate  to  his  own  ruin.  So,  as  foon  as  the  Queen  admit- 
proceed-  ^e(j  men  ^Q  audiences,  he  had  fome  very  long  ones 

ings.  of 
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of  her.  He  reprefented  to  her,  that  the  Hate  of  i6S&. 
her  affairs  was  quite  changed  by  her  having  a  fon.  >-*Y-^ 
There  was  no  need  of  driving  things  fait,  now 
they  had  a  iuccetiion  fure  :  Time  would  bring  all 
about,  it  matters  were  but  foftly  managed.  He 
toid  her,  it  would  become  her  to  fet  up  lor  the  au 
thor  of  gentle  counfels,  that  me  might  by  another 
administration  lay  the  flame  that  was  now  kindled. 
By  this  me  would  gain  the  hearts  of  the  Nation, 
both  to  her  lei  f  and  to  her  fon  :  She  might  be  de 
clared  Regent,  in  cafe  the  King  mould  die  before 
her  fon  came  to  be  of  age.  He  found  thefe  ad 
vices  began  to  be  hearkned  to.  But,  that  he  might 
have  the  more  credit  in  preffing  them,  he,  who 
had  but  too  flight  notions  of  religion,  refolved  to 
declare  himfelf  a  Papiil.  And  then,  he  being  in 
the  fame  intereil  with  her.  and  moft  violently  hated 
for  this  ill  itep  he  had  made,  he  gained  fuch  an  af- 
cendant  over  her  fpirit,  that  things  were  like  to  be 
put  in  another  management. 

He  made  the  ilep  to  Popery  all  on  the  fuddcn,  And  he 
without  any  previous  instruction  or  conference : 
So  that  the  change  he  made  looked  too  like  a  man 
who,  having  no  religion,  took  up  one,  rather  to 
fcrve  a  turn,  than  that  he  was  truly  changed  from 
one  religion  to  another.  He  has  been  fmce  accuf 
ed,  as  if  he  had  done  all  this  to  gain  the  more  ere* 
dit>  that  fo  he  might  the  more  effectually  ruin  the 
King.  There  was  a  fufpicion  of  another  nature, 
that  (tuck  with  fome  in  England,  who  thought 
that  Mr.  Sidney,  who  had  the  fecret  of  all  the  cor- 
refpondence  that  was  between  the  Prince  and  his 
party  in  England,  being  in  particular  friend ihip 
with  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  the  Earl  had  gor  in 
to  that  fecret :  And  they  fancied  he  would  get  in 
to  the  Prince's  confidence  by  Sidney's  means.  So  I 
was  writ  to,  and  defired  to  put  it  home  to  the  Prince, 
whether  he  was  in  any  confidence  or  correfpon- 
dence  with  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  or  not  ?  For, 
till  they,  were  fatisfied  in  that  matter,  they  would 
I  i  2 
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1688.  not  go  on  •,  fmce  they  believed  he  would  betray  all, 
^— v~— '  when  things  were  ripe  for  it,  and  that  many  were 
engaged  in  the  defign.     The  Prince  upon  that  did 
fay  very  pofitively,  that  he  was  in   no  fort  of  cor- 
refpondence  with  him.     His  counfcls  lay  then  ano 
ther  way.     And,  if  time  had  been  given   him  to 
follow  the  fcheme  then  laid  down  by  him,  things 
might  have  turned  fatally  :  And  the  Nation  might 
have  been  ib  laid  afleep  with  new  promifes,  and  a 
different  conduct,  that  in  a  flow  method  they  might 
have  gained  that,  which  they  weje  fo  near  lofmg, 
by  the  violent  proceedings  in  which  they  had  gone 
fo  far.     The  Judges  had  orders  in  their  circuits  to 
.proceed  very  gently.,  and  to  give  new  promifes  in 
the  King's  name.     But   they  were  treated  every 
where*with  fuch  contempt,  that  the  common  de 
cencies  were  fcarce  paid  them,  when  they  were  on 
the  bench.     And   they  now   faw  that  the  prefent- 
ments  of  Grand  Juries,  and  the  verdicts  of  other 
Juries,  were  no  more  under  their  direction.  Things 
flept  in  England,  as  is  ufual,  during  the  long  va 
cation.     But  the  Court  had  little  quiet,  having 
every  day  trefli  alarms  from  abroad,  as  well  as  great 
i:--i&  mortifications  at  home. 

I  mull  now  change  the  fcene,  arid  give  a  large 
Oranoe°    account  of  the  affairs  abroad,  they  having  fuch  a 
treats*       connection  with  all  that  followed  in  England.  Upon 
with  fame  fhe  Elector  of  Brandenburg's  death,   the  Prince 
Ponces  of  £ent  jyjr>  j>entmk  wjch  the  compliment  to  the  new 
pii*c.  D       Elector  :  And  he  was  ordered  to  lay  before  him  the 
itate  of  affairs,  and  to  communicate  the  Prince's 
defign  to  him,  and  to  afk  him,  iiow  much  he  might 
depend  upon  him  for  his  affi (lance.     The  anfwer 
was -full  and  frank.     He  offered  all  that  was  afk- 
ed,  and  more.     The  Prince  refolved  to  carry  over 
to  England  an  Army  of  nine  thoufand  foot,  and 
four  thoufand  horfe  and  dragoons..     He  intended 
to  choofe  thefe  out  of  the  whole  Dutch  Army.  But 
for  the  fecurity  of  the  States,  under  fuch  a  diminu 
tion  of  their  force,  it  was    neceflary   to   have  a 

3i3<.  flrength 
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ftrength  from  fome  other  Princes.  This  was  foon 
concerted  between  the  Prince  and  the  new  Elector, 
with  the  Landgrave  of  HerTe,  and  the  Duke  of 
Lunenburg  and  Zell,  who  had  a  particular  af 
fection  to  the  Prince,  and  was  a  cordial  triend  to 
him  on  all  occafions. 

His  brother,  the  Duke  of  Hannover,  was  at  that 
time  in  fome  engagements  with  the  Court  of 
France.  But,  fmce  he  had  married  the  Princefe 
Sophia  of  the  Palatine  Houfe,  I  ventured  to  fend 
a  mefTage  to  her  by  one  of  their  Court,  who  was 
then  at  the  Hague.  He  was  a  French  Refugee, 
named  Mr.  Boucour.  It  was  to  acquaint  her  with 
our  defign  with  relation  to  England,  and  to  let  her 
know,  that,  if  we  fucceeded,  certainly  a  perpetual 
exclufion  of  all  Papifts  from  the  fucceffion  to  the 
Crown  would  be  enacted  :  And,  fince  me  was  the 
next  Proteftant  heir  after  the  two  PrincefTes,  and 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  of  whom  at  that  time  there 
was  no  iffue  alive,  I  was  very  confident,  that,  if 
the  Duke  of  Hannover  could  be  difengaged  from 
the  interefts  of  France,  fo  that  he  came  into  our 
interefts,  the  fucceffion  to  the  Crown  would  be 
lodged  in  her  perfon,  and  in  her  pofteriry  •,  tho' 
on  the  other  hand,  if  he  continued,  as  he  ftood 
then,  engaged  with  France,  I  could  not  anfvver  for 
this.  The  Gentleman  carried  the  meilage,  and  de 
livered  it.  The  Dutchefs  entertained  it  with  much 
warmth  :  And  brought  him  to  the  Duke  to  repeat 
it  to  him.  But  at  that  time  this  made  no  great 
impreffion  on  him.  He  looked  on  it  as  a  remote 
and  a  doubtful  project.  Yet  when  he  law  our  fuo 
cefs  in  England,  he  had  other  thoughts  of  it. 
Some  days  after  this  Frenchman  was  gone,  I  told 
the  Prince  what  I  had  done.  He  approved  of  it 
heartily  :  But  was  particularly  glad,  that  I  had  done 
it,  as  of  myfelf,  without  communicating  it  to  him, 
or  any  way  engaging  him  in  it :  For  he  laid,  if  it 
fhould  happen  to  be  known  that  the  proportion, 
was  made  by  him,  it  might  do  us  hurt  in  England, 

I        1         O  1 Q 
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1688.  as  if  he  had  already  reckoned  himfelf  Ib  far 
v-^y^>  fter,  as  to  be  forming  projects  concerning  the  fuc- 

cefiicn  to  the  Crown. 

The  But  while  this  was  in  a  fecret  management,  the 

affairs  of  Eiector  of  Colo£n*s  death  came  in  very  luckily  to 

Colo^n.  ,        ,°  .  i     J  - 

give  a  good  colour  to  intrigues  and  preparations. 
The  old  Elector  was  brother  to  Maximilian,  Duke 
of  Bavaria.     He  had  been  long  Bifhop,  both  of 
Cologn  and   Liege:  He  was  alfo  eledted  Bifhop 
of  Munfter  :  But  the   Pope  would    never   grant 
his  Bulls  for  that  See :  But  he  had  the  temporal- 
ties,  and  that  was  all  he  thought  on.     Ke  had  thus 
a  revenue  of  near  four  millions  of  Guilders,  and 
four  great  Bimopricks  ;  for  he  was  likewife  Bifhop 
of  Hildefheim.     He  could  arm  and  pay  twenty 
thoufand  men,  befides  that  his  dominions  lay  quite 
round  the  Netherlands.  Munfter  lay  between  them 
and  the  Northern  parts   of  Germany  •,  and  from 
thence  their  beft  recruits  came.     Cologn  command 
ed  twenty  leagues  of  the  Rhine  ;  by  which,  as  an 
entrance  was    opened   into  Holland,  which  they 
had  felt  feverely  in  the  year  1672,  fo  the  Spanilh 
Netherlands  were  entirely  cut  off,  from  all  aflift- 
ance  that   might   be  fent  them  out  of  Germany  ; 
And  Liege  was  a  country  full  both  of  people  and 
wealth,  by  which  an  entrance  is  open  into  Bra 
bant  :  And  if  Maftriecht  was   taken,  the  Maefe 
was   open   down  to  Holland.     So  it  was  of  great 
importance  to  the  States  to  take  care  who  mould 
fucceed  him.     The  old   man  was   a  weak  Prince, 
much  let  on   chymical  proceifes,  in  hopes  of  the 
Philofopher's   (lone.     He   had   taken    one  of  the 
Princes  of  Furflenberg  into  his  particular   confi 
dence,  and  was  entirely  governed    by   him.     He 
made  him  one  of  the  Canons  of  Cologn  :  And  he 
came  to  be  Dean  at  laft.     He  made  him  not  only 
his  chief  Minifter,  but  left  the  nomination  of  the 
Canons  that  were  preferred  by  him  wholly  to  his 
choice.     The  Bifhop,  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
name  thofe  by  turns,     So,  what  by  thofe  the  Elec 
tor 
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tor  named  on  his  motion,  what  by  thofe  he  got  to  1688. 
be  chofen,  he  reckoned  he  was  fure  of  iucceeding  V^-Y^> 
the  Ekftor  :  And   nothing   but    ill  management 
could  have  prevented  it.     lie  had  no  hopes  of  iuc 
ceeding  at  Munfter.    But  he  had  taken  much  pains 
to  fecure  Liege. 

I  need  not  enlarge  further  on  this  ftory,  than  to 
remember  that  he  got  the  Elector  to  deliver  his 
Country  up  to  the  .French  in  year  1672,  and  that 
the  treaty  opened  at  Cologn  was  broken  up,  on  his 
being  feized  by  the  Emperor's  order.  After  he 
was  fet  at  liberty,  he  was,  upon  the  recommenda 
tion  of  the  Court  of  France,  made  a  Cardinal, 
tho*  with  much  difficulty.  In  the  former  winter, 
the  Emperor  had  been  prevailed  on  by  the  Pala 
tine  Family,  to  confent  to  the  election  of  a  Co 
adjutor  in  Cologn.  But  this  was  an  artifice  of  the 
Cardinal's,  who  deceived  that  family,  into  the  hopes 
of  carrying  the  election  for  one  of  their  branches. 
And  they  obtained  the  Emperor's  confent  to  it, 
without  which  it  could  not  be  done.  But  fo  ill 
grounded  were  the  Palatine's  hopes,  that  of  twenty 
five  voices  the  Cardinal  had  nineteen,  and  they 
had  only  fix  voices. 

The  conteit  at  Rome  about  the  Franchifes  had 
now  occafioned  fuch  a  rupture  there,  that  France 
and  Rome  feemed  to  be  in  a  Itate  of  war,  The 
Count  Lavardin  was  fent  Embaflador  to  Rome. 
But  the  Pope  refufed  to  receive  him,  unlefs  he 
would  renounce  the  pretenfion  to  the  Franchifes. 
So  he  entered  Home  in  a  hoitile  manner,  with  fome 
troops  of  horfe,  tho'  not  in  form  of  troops  :  But 
the  force  was  too  great  for  the  Pope.  He  kept 
guards  about  his  houfe,  and  in  the  Franchifes,  and 
affronted  the  Pope's  authority  on  all  occafions. 
The  Pope  bore  all  filently  ;  but  would  never  ad 
mit  him  to  an  audience,  nor  receive  any  mcflage 
nor  interceflion  from  the  Court  of  France ;  and 
kept  off  every  thing,  in  which  they  concerned 
themfelves :  And  therefore  he  would  not  confirm 
I  i  4  th« 
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1688.  the  election  of  a  Coadjutor  to  Cologn.  So,  that 
not  being  done  when  the  Elector  died,  the  Canons 
were  to  proceed  to  a  new  election,  the  former  be 
ing  void,  becaufe  not  confirmed :  For  if  it  had 
been  confirmed,  there  would  have  been  no  va 
cancy. 

The  cabal  againft  the  Cardinal  grew  fo  ftrong, 
that  he  began  to  apprehend  he  might  lofe  it,  if 
he  had  not  leave  from  the  Pope  to  refign  the  Bi- 
fhoprick  of  Strafburg,  which  the  French  had  forc 
ed  him  to .  accept,  only  to  lefTen  the  penfion  that 
they  paid  him  by  giving  him  that  Bifhoprick.  By 
the  rules  of  the  Empire,  a  man  that  is  already  a 
Biihop,  cannot  be  chofen  to  another  See,  but  by 
a  poilulation  :  And  to  that  it  is  necefTary  to  have 
a  concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  the  Chapter.  But 
it  was  at  the  Pope's  choice,  whether  he  would  ac 
cept  of  the  refignation  of  Strafburg  or  not :  And 
therefore  he  refufed  it.  The  King  of  France  fent 
a  Gentleman  to  the  Pope  with  a  letter  writ  in 
his  own  hand,  defiring  him  to  accept  of  that  re- 
iignation,  and  promifing  him  upon  it  all  reafon- 
able  fatisfaction  :  But.  the  Pope  would  not  admit 
the  bearer,  nor  receive  the  letter.  He  faid,  while 
the  French  EmbafTador  lived  at  Rome  like  an  ene 
my,  that  had  invaded  it,  he  would  receive  nothing 
.from  that  Court. 

In  the  Bifhopricks  of  Munfter  and  Hildefheim, 
the  Deans. were  promoted,  of  whom  bo.th  the  States 
and  the  Princes  of  the  Empire  were  well  allured. 
But  a  new  management  was  fet  up  at  CoJogn.  The 
Ejector  qf  Bavaria  had  been  difguiled  at  fome 
things  in  the  Emperor's  Court.  He  complained, 
that  the  honour  of  the  fuccefs  in  Hungary  was 
given  fo  entirely  to  the  Duke  of  Lourain,  that  he 
had  not  the  marc  which  belonged  to  him.  The 
French  inflruments  that  were  then  about  him  took 
occafipn  to  alienate  him  more  from  the  Emperor, 
by  reprefenting  to  him,  that,  in  the  management 
n.pw  ap  Cpiogn,  the  Emperor  Jlie^ved  mpre  regard 

to 
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to  the  Palatine  Family  than  to  himfelf,  after  all 
the  fervice  he  had  done  him.  The  Emperor,  ap 
prehending  the  ill  confequences  of  a  breach  with 
him,  fent  and  offered  him  the  fupream  command 
of  his  Armies  in  Hungary  for  that  year,  the  Duke 
of  Lorrain  being  taken  ill  of  a  fever,  juft  as  they 
were  upon  opening  the  Campaign.  He  likewile 
offered  him  all  the  voices,  that  the  Palatine  had 
made  at  Cologn,  in  favour  of  his  brother  Prince 
Clement.  Upon  this  they  were  again  reconciled  : 
And  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  commanded  the  Em 
peror's  Army  in  Hungary  fo  fuccefsfully,  that  he 
took  Belgrade  by  ftorm  after  a  Ihort  fiege.  Prince 
Clement  was  then  but  feventeen,  and  was  not  of 
the  Chapter  of  Cologn.  So  he  was  not  eligible  ac 
cording  to  their  rules,  till  he  obtained  a  Bull  from 
the  Pope  difpenfing  with  thefe  things.  That  was 
eafily  got.  With  it  the  Emperor  lent  one  to  ma 
nage  the  Election  in  his  name,  with  exprefs  in- 
ftructions  to  offer  the  Chapter  the  whole  revenue 
and  government  of  the  temporalties  for  five  years, 
in  cafe  they  would  choofe  Prince  Clement,  who 
wanted  all  that  time  to  be  of  age.  If  he  could 
make  nine  voices  fure  for  him,  he  was  to  ftick  fimi 
to  his  intereil.  But,  if  he  could  not  gain  fo  many, 
he  was  to  confent  to  any  peribn  that  mould  be  fet 
up  in  oppofition  to  the  Cardinal.  He  was  ordered 
to  charge  him  feverely  before  the  Chapter,  as  one 
that  had  been  for  many  years,  an  enemy  and  trai 
tor  to  the  Empire.  This  was  done  with  all  pof- 
fible  aggravations,  and  in  very  injurious  words. 

The  Chapter  faw,  that  this  election  was  like  to 
be  attended  with  a  war  in  their  Country,  and  other 
difmal  confequences  :  For  the  Cardinal  was  chofen 
by  the  Chapter/  Vicar,  or  Guardian  of  the  tempo 
ralties  :  And  he  had  put  garrifons  in  all  their  for 
tified  places,  that  were  paid  with  French  money  : 
And  they  knew,  he  would  put  them  all  in  the 
King  of  France's  hands,  if  he  was  not  elected. 

ey  had  promifed  not  to  vote  in  favour  of  the 

Bavarian 
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Bavarian  Prince.  , So  they  offieted  to  the  Empe- 
ror's  agent  to  confent  to  any  third  perfon.  But 
ten  voices  were  made  lure  to  Prince  Clement :  So 
he  was  fixed  to  his  interefts.  At  the  election,  the 
Cardinal  had  fourteen  voices,  and  Prince  Clement 
had  ten.  By  -this  means  the  Cardinal's  poftulation 
was  defective,  fince  he  had  not  two  thirds.  And 
upon  that,  Prince  Clement's  election,  was  firft  judg 
ed  good  by  the  Emperor,  as  to  the  temporalties  ; 
but  was  tranfmitted  by  him  to  Rome,  where  a  con 
gregation  of  Cardinals  examined  it:  And  it  was 
judged  in  favour  of  Prince  Clement.  The  Cardi 
nal  iucceedcd  worfe  at  Liege,  where  the  Dean  was 
without  any  difficulty  chofen  Bifhop  :  And  nothing 
but  the  Cardinal's  purple  faved  him  from  the  vio 
lences  of  the  people  at  Liege*  He  met  with  all 
forts  of  injurious  ufage,  being  hated  there,  both 
on  the  account  of  his  depending  fo  much  on  the 
protection  of  France,  and  for  the  effects  they  had 
felt  of  his  violent  and  cruel  Miniftry  under  the  old 
Elector.  I  will  add  one  circumftance  in  honour 
of  fome  of  the  Canons  of  Liege.  They  not  only 
would  accept  of  no  prefents,  from  thofe  whom  the 
States  appointed,  to  aflifl  in  managing  that  elec 
tion,  before  it  was  made  •,  but  they  refufed  them 
after  the  election  was  over.  This  1  faw  in  the  let 
ter  that  the  States  Deputy  wrote  to  the  Hague. 

J  have  given  a  more  particular  account  of  this 
matter  ;  becaufe  I  was  acquainted  with  all  the  fteps 
that  were  made  in  it.  And  it  had  fuch  an  imme 
diate  relation  to  the  peace  and  fafety  of  Holland, 
that,  if  they  had  milcarried  in  it,  the  expedition 
defigned  for  England  would  not  have  been  fo  fate, 
nor  could  it  have  been  propofed  eafily  to  the  States. 
By  this  it  appeared,  what  an  influence  the  Papacy, 
low  as  it  is,  may  ftill  have  in  matters  of  the  great- 
eft  confequence.  The  foolilh  pride  of  the  French 
Court,  which  had  affronted  the  Pope,  in  a  point 
in  which,  fince  they  allowed  him  to  be  the  Prince 
of  Rome,  he  certainly  could  lay  down  fuch  rules 
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as  he  thought  fit,  did  now  defeat  a  defign  that  they 
had  been  Jong  driving  at,  and  which  could  not 
have  miicarried  by  any  other  means,  than  thofe 
that  they  had  found  out.  Such  great  events  may 
and  do  often  rife  from  fuch  inconfiderable  begin 
nings.  Thefe  things  furnifhed  thePrince  with  a  good 
blind  for  covering  all  his  preparations  •,  fmce  here 
a  war  in  their  neighbourhood  was  unavoidable* 
and  it  was  necefTary  to  itrengthen  both  their  alli 
ances  and  their  troops.  For  it  was  vifible  to  all 
the  world,  that,  if  the  French  could  have  fixed 
themfelves  in  the  territory  of  Cologn,  the  way  was 
open  to  enter  Holland,  or  to  feize  on  Flanders, 
when  that  King  pleafed  •,  and  he  would  have  the 
four  Electors  on  the  Rhine  at  mercy.  It  was  ne- 
ceffary  to  diflodge  them,  and  this  could  not  be 
done  without  a  war  with  France.  The  Prince  got 
the  States  to  fettle  a  fund  for  nine  thoufand  feamen, 
to  be  conftantly  in  their  fervice.  And  orders  were 
given  to  put  the  naval  preparations  in  fuch  a  cafe, 
that  they  might  be  ready  to  put  to  fea  upon  or 
ders.  Thus  things  went  on  in  July  and  Auguft, 
with  ib  much  fecrecy  and  fo  little  fufpicion,  that 
neither  the  Court  of  England  nor  the  Court  of 
France  feemed  to  be  alarmed  at  them. 

In  July,  Admiral  Herbert  came  over  to  Hoi-  Herbert 
land,  and  was  received  with  a  particular  regard  to  came  over 
*    his  pride  and  ill  humour :  For  he  was  upon  every  to  Ho1' 
occafion  fo  fullen  and  peevifh,  that  it  was  plain  he  a 
fet  a  high  value  on  himfelf,  and  expected  the  fame 
of  all  others.     He  had  got  his  accounts  pail,  in 
which  he  complained,  that  the  King  had  ufed  him 
not  only  hardly  but  unjuflly.     He  was  a  man  deli 
vered  up  to  pride  and  luxury.     Yet  he  had  a  good 
underftanding :  And  he  had  gained  fo  great  a  re 
putation  by  his  fteady  behaviour  in  England,  that 
the  Prince  underflood  that  it  was  expected,    he 
mould  ufe  him  in  the  manner  he  himfelf  mould  de- 
fire  ;  in  which  it  was  not  very  eafy  for  him  to  con- 
ftrain  himfelf  fo  far  as  that  required.     The  ma 
naging  him  was  in  a  great  meafure  put  on  me  : 

And 
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1688.  And  it  was  no  eafy  thing.     It  made  rne  often  reflect 

*— - v-^on  the  providence  of  God,  that  makes  fome  men 

inftruments  in  great  things,  to  .which  they  them- 

felves  have  no  fort  of  affection  or  difpofition  :  For 

his  private  quarrel  with  the  Lord  Dartmouth,  who 

he  thought  had  more  of  the  King's  confidence  than 

himfelf,  was  believed  the  root  of  all  the  fullennefs 

he  fell  into  towards  the  King,  and  of  all  the  firm- 

nefs  that  grew  out  of  that. 

The  ad-       I  now  return  to  England,  to  give  an  account  of 
En^ancT  a  ^ecret  management  there.     The  Lord  Mordaunt 
The      "  was  the  firft  of  all  the  Englifh  Nobility  that  came 
Lord        over  openly,    to  fee  the  Prince  of  Orange.     He 
M°r-f      afked  the  King's  leave,  to  do  it.     He  was  a  man  of 
charadler  mwcn  ^ieat'  rnany  notions,  and  full  of  difcourfe : 
He- was  brave  and  generous  :    But  had   not  true 
judgment:  His  thoughts  were  crude  and  indigeft- 
ed :    And   his  fecrets    were    loon    known.      He 
was  with  the  Prince  in  the  year  1686  :  And  then 
he  preffed  him  to  undertake  the  bufinefs  of  Eng 
land  :  And  he  reprefented  the  matter  as  fo  eafy, 
jthat  this  appeared  too  romantick  to  the  Prince  to 
build  upon  it.     He  only  promifed  in  general,  that 
ji£  ftpuld  have  an  eye  on  the  affairs  of  England  •, 
and  mould,  endeavour  to  put  the  affairs  of  Hol 
land  in  fo  good  a  pofture  as   to  be  ready  to  act 
vwhen  it  fhould  be  neceffary:  And  he  affured  him, 
that,  if  the  King  mould  go  about  either  to  change 
the  eilablifhed  religion,  or  to  wrong  the  Princefs 
in  her  right,  or  to  raife  forged  plots  to  deftroy  his 
friends,  that  he  would  try  what  he  could  poflibly 
do.     Next  year  a  man  of  a  far  different  temper 
came  over  to  him  : 

The  Earl       xhe  .Earl  of  Shrewfbury.     He  had  been  bred  a 
of  shrews-  papilL  but  had  fdrfaken  that  religion,  upon  a  ve- 

bury  s  11.  •  r 

charaOer  Ty -critical  and  anxious  enquiry  into  matters  of  con- 
troverfy.  Some  thought,  ;that,.  tho'  he  h.d  for- 
faken  Popery,  he  was  too  fceptical,  and  too  little 
fixed  in  the  points  of  religion.  He  feemed  to  be 
a  man  of  great  probity,  and  to  have  a  high  fenfe 

of 
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of  honour.  He  had  no  ordinary  meafure  of  learn 
ing,  a  correct  judgment,  with  a  fweetnefs  of  tem 
per  that  charmed  all  who  knew  him.  He  had  at 
that  time  juft  notions  of  government;  and  fo  great 
a  command  of  himfelf,  that,  during  all  the  time 
thaf,  he  continued  in  the  Miniflry,  I  never  heard 
any  one  complaint  of  him,  but  for  his  filent  and 
referved  anfwers,  with  which  his  friends  were  not 
always  well  pleafed.  His  modcit  deportment  gave 
him  fuch  an  intereft  in  the  Prince,  that  he  never 
feemed  fo  fond  of  any  of  his  Minifters,  as  he  was 
of  him.  He  had  only  in  general  laid  the  itate  of 
affairs  before  the  Prince,  without  prefling  him  too 
much. 

But  RuiTel   coming  over  in  May  brought  the  Ruffcl's 
matter  nearer  a  point.     He  was  a  coufin  german  to  char^en 
the  Lord  RufTel.     He  had  been  bred  at  lea,  and 
was  Bed-chamber- man  to  the  King,  when  he  was 
Duke  of  York  :  But,  upon  the  Lord  Ruflel's  death, 
he  retired  from   the  Court.     He  was  a   man   of 
much  honour,  arid  great  courage.     He  had  good 
principles,  and  was  firm   to  them.     The  Prince 
ipokc  more  positively  to  him,    than  he  had  ever 
done  before,     ffe  faid,  he  muft  fatisfy  both  his 
honour  and  confcience,  before  he  could  enter  upon, 
fo  great  a  defign,  which,   if  it  mifcarried,    muft 
bring  ruin  both  on  England  and  Holland  :    He 
protefted,  that  no  private  ambition  nor  refentment 
of  his  own  could   ever  prevail  fo  far  with  him,  as 
to  make  him  break  with  fo  near  a  relation,  or  en 
gage  in  a  war,  of  v/hich  the  confequences  mull  be 
of  the  laft  importance,  both  to  the  interefb  of  Eu 
rope  and  of  the  Proteftant  Religion  :  Therefore  he  . 
expected   formal    and   direct   invitations.     RufTei 
laid  before  him  the  danger  of  trufring  fuch  a  fecret 
to  great  numbers.     The  Prince  faid,  if  a  conlider- 
able  number  of  men,    that  might  be  fuppofed  to 
underftand  the  fenfe  of  the  Nation  belt,  ihould  do 
it,  he  would  acquielcc  ia  it. 

3  Ruflel 

•itbciW  biifi  afl  r.o 
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Rufifel  told'  me,  that,  upon  his  return  to  Eng 
land,  he  communicated  the  matter,  firft  to  the 
Earl  of  Shrewfbury,  and  then  to  the  Lord  Lumly, 
who  was  a  late  convert  from  Popery,  and  had 
flood  out  very  firmly  all  this  reign.  He  was  a 
man,  who  laid  his  intereft  much  to  heart:  And 
he  refolved  to  embark  deep  in  this  defign. 

Bllt  ^  man  in    wh°^e  hanjds  tne 


chrader 

'  whole  defign  was  chiefly  depofited,  by  the  Prince's 

own  order,  was  Mr.  Sidney,  brother  to  the  Earl 

of  Leiceiler  and  to  Algernoon  Sidney.     He  was  a 

graceful  man,  and  had  lived  long  in   the  Court, 

where  he  had  fome  adventures  that  became  very 

publick.     He  was  a  maw  of  a  fweet  and  carefling 

temper,  had  no  malice  in  his  heart,  but  too  great 

a  love  of  pleafure.     He  had  been  fent  Envoy  to 

Holland  in   the  year  1679,  where  he  entred  into 

fuch  particular  confidences  with  the  Prince,  that  he 

had  the  higheft  meafure  of  his  truft  and  favour, 

that  any  Englifhman  ever  had.     This  was  well 

known  over  England  :  So  that  all  who  defired  to 

recommend  themfelves  to  the  Prince  did  it  thro' 

his  hands.     He  was  fo  apprehenfiVe  of  the  dangers 

this  might  caft  him  in,  that  he  travelled  almofl  a 

year  round  Italy.     But  now  matters  ripened  f  after  : 

So  all  centered  in  him.     But,  becaufe  he  was  lazy, 

and  the  buiinefs  required  an  active  man,  who  could 

both  run  about,  and  write  over  long  and  full  ac 

counts  of  all  matters,  I  recommended  a  kinfman 

of  my  own,  Johnftoun,  whom  I  had  formed,  and 

knew  to  be  both  faithful  and  diligent,  and  very  tit 

for  the  employment  he  was  now  trufted  with. 

Many  en-      Sidney  tried  the  Marquis   of  Hallifax,    if  he 

gaged  m   Would  advife  the  Prince's  coming  over.     But,  as 

^  en  e"     this  matter  was  opened  to  him  at  a  great  diltance* 

he   did   not  encourage   a   further  freedom.     He 

looked  on  the  thing  as  impracticable  :  It  depended 

on  fo  many  accidents,  that  he  thought  it  was  a  rafh 

and  defperate  project,  that  ventured  all  upon  fuch 

a  dangerous  iffue,  as  might  turn  on  feas  and  winds. 
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It  was  next  opened  to  the  Earl  of  Danby :  And  he    1688. 
not  only  went   in  heartily  to  it  himfelf,  but  drew 
in  the  Bifhop  of  London   to  join  in  it.     By  their 
advice  it  was  propofed  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham, 
who  had  great  credit  with  the  whole  Church  party : 
For  he  was  a  man  poffefled  with  their  notions,  and 
was  grave  and  virtuous    in  the  courfe  of  his  lite. 
He  had  fome  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  of  the  re 
cords  of  Parliament,  and  was  a  copious  Speaker, 
but  too  florid  and  tedious.    He  was  much  admired 
by  many.     He  had  Hood  at  a  great  diilance  from 
the  Court  all  this  reign  :  For,  tho'  his  name  was 
ilili  among  the  Privy  Counfellors,    yet  he  never 
went  to  the  board.     He  upon  the  firft  proportion, 
entertained  it,  and  agreed  to  it.     But  at  their  next 
meeting  he  faid,  he  had  confidered  better  of  that 
matter  :  His  confcience  was  fo  retrained  in  thofe 
points,  that  he  could  not  go  further  with  them  in 
it :    He  faid,  he  had  talked  with  fome  Divines, 
and  named  Tillotibn   and  Stillingfleet,  in  general 
of  the  thing  •,  and  they  were  not  latisfied  with  it : 
(Tho*  they  protefted  to  me  afterwards,  that  they 
remembred  no  fuch   thing:)    He    confelfed,    he 
fhould  not  have  fuffered  them  to  go  fo  far  with 
him  in  fuch  a  fecret,  till  he  had  examined  it  better : 
They  had  now,  according  to  Italian  notions,    a 
right  to  murder  him :  But,  tho'  his  principles  re- 
ilrained  him,    fo  that  he  could   not  go  on  with 
them,  his  affections  would  make  him  to  wifh  \vcli 
to  them,  and  be  fo  far  a  criminal  as  concealment 
could  make  him  one.     The   Earl  of  Devonfhire 
was  fpoke  to  :  And  he  went  into  it  with  great  re- 
folution.     It  was  next  propofed   to  three  of  the 
chief  Officers  of  the  Army,  Trelawny,  Kirk,  and 
the  Lord  Churchill.     TheiVwent  all  into  it.    And 
Trelawny  engaged   his    brother,    the  Biiliop   of 
Briftol,  into  it. 

But,  having  how  named  the  Lord  Churchill, 
who  is  like  to  be  mentioned  oft  by  me  in  the  fe- 
quel  of  this  work,  I  will  fay  a  little  more  of  hsm/' 

lie 
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1688.    He  was  a  man  of  a  noble  and  graceful  appearance, 
bred  up' in  the  Court  with  no  literature:  But  he 
had  a  folid  and  clear  underftanding,  with  a  con- 
flant  prefence  of  mind.      He  knew  the  arts  of 
living  in  a  Court  beyond  any  man  in  it.     He  ca- 
refTed  all  people  with  a  foft  and  obliging  deport 
ment,  and  was  always  ready  to  do  good  offices. 
Pie  had  no  fortune  to  fet  up  on  :  This  put  him  on 
all  the  methods  of  acquiring  one.     And  that  went 
ib  far  into  him,  that  he  did  not  make  it  off,  when 
he  was  in  a  much  higher  elevation  :  Nor  was  his 
expence  fluted  enough  to  his  pods.     But,  when 
allowances  are  made  for  that,  it  mull  be  acknow 
ledged,  that  he  is  one  of  the  greateft  men  the  age 
has  produced.     He  was  in  high  favour  with  the 
King.     But  his  Lady  was  much  more  in  Princefs 
Anne's  favour.     She  had  an  afcendant  over  her  in 
every  thing.     She   was  a  woman  of  little  know 
ledge,    but  of  a  clear  apprehenfion,    and  a  true 
judgment,  a  warm  and  hearty  friend,  violent  and 
fudden  in  her  refolutions,    and  impetuous  in  her 
way  of  fpeaking.     She  was  thought  proud  and  in- 
folent  on  her  favour,    tho*  fhe  ufed  none  of  the 
common  arts  of  a  Court  to  maintain  it :  For  fhe 
did  not  befet  the  Princefs,    nor  flatter  her.     She 
ilaid  much  at  home,  and  looked  very  carefully  af 
ter  the  education  of  her  children.     Having  thus 
opened  both  their  characters,  I  will  now  give  an 
account  of  this  Lord's  engagements  in  this  matter  j 
for  which  he  has   been  ib  feverely  cen lured,    as 
guilty  both  of  ingratitude  and  treachery,  to  a  very 
kind  and  liberal  mailer.     He  never  difcovered  any 
of  the  King's  fecrets  ;  nor  did  he  ever  pufli  him  on 
to  any  violent  proceedings.     So  that  he  was  in  no 
contrivance  to  ruin  or  betray  him.     On   the  con 
trary,  whenfoever  he  fpoke  to  the  King  of  his  af 
fairs,  which  he  did  but  feldom,  becaufe  he  could 
not  fall  in  with  the  King's  notions,  he  always  fug- 
gelled  moderate  counfels.     The  Earl  of  Gallway 
told  me,  that  whea  he  came  over  with  the  firft 

com- 
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compliment  upon  the  King's  coming  to  the  Crown,  1688. 
he  faid  then  to  him,  that,  if  the  King  was  ever 
prevailed  on  to  alter  our  religion,  he  would  ferve 
him  no  longer,  but  withdraw  from  him.  So  early 
was  this  reiblution  fixed  in  him.  When  he  faw 
how  the  King  was  fet,  he  could  not  be  contented 
to  fee  all  ruined  by  him.  He  was  alib  very  doubt 
ful  as  to  the  pretended  birth.  So  he  reiblved, 
when  the  Prince  fhould  come  over,  to  go  in  to 
him  ;  but  to  betray  no  poft,  nor  do  any  thing 
more  than  the  withdrawing  himfelf,  with  fuch 
Officers  as  he  could  trufl  with  fuch  a  fecret.  He 
alfo  undertook,  that  Prince  George  and  the  Prin- 
cefs  Anne  would  leave  the  Court,  and  come  to  the 
Prince,  as  foon  as  was  .poilible. 

With  tliefe  invitations  and  letters  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury  and  Ruflel  came  over  in  September  : 
And  foon  after  them  came  Sidney  with  Johnftoun. 
And  they  brought  over  a  full  fcheme  of  advices, 
together  with  the  heads  of  a  declaration,  all  which 
were  chiefly  penned  by  Lord  Danby.  He  and  the 
Earl  of  Dcvonfhire,  and  the  Lord  Lumly  under 
took  for  the  North  :  And  they  all  difperfed  them- 
ielves  into  their  feveral  countries,  and  among  their 
friends.  The  thing  was  in  the  hands  of  many 
thoulands,  who  yet  were  fo  true  to  one  another, 
that  none  of  them  made  any  difcovery,  no  not  by 
their  rafhncfs  :  Tho'  they  were  fo  confident,  that 
they  did  not  ufe  fo  difcreet  a  conduct  as  was  ne- 
ceffary.  Matters  went  on  in  Holland  with  great 
fecrecy  till  September.  Then  it  was  known,  that 
many  arms  were  befpoke.  And,  tho*  thofe  were 
bargained  for  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Sweden, 
and  of  fome  of  the  Princes  of  Germany,  yet  there 
was  ground  enough  for  fuipicion.  All  thofe  that 
were  trailed  proved  both  faithful  and  difcreet. 
And  here  an  eminent  difference  appeared  between 
the  hearty  concurrence  of  thofe,  who  went  into  a 
defign  upon  principles  ot  religion  and  honour,  and 
the  forced  compliance  of  mercenary  Soldiers,  or 
L  -You  II.  K  k  corrupt 
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1688.  corrupt  Miniilers,  which  is  neither  cordial  nor  fecret. 
tXY*Vi  France  took  the  alarm   firft,  and  gave  it  to  the 

Court  of  England. 

The  D'Avaux,  the   French   EmbafTador,    could  no 

Court  of  more  give  the  Court  of  France  thofe  advertife- 
gaveThe  nients,  that  he  was  wont  to  fend  of  all  that  paft  in 
alarm.  Holland.  He  had  great  allowances  for  entertaining 
agents  and  fpics  every  where.  But  Louvoy,  who 
hated  him,  fuggefted  that  there  was  no  more  need 
of  thefe  :  So  they  were  Hopped  :  And  the  Em- 
baffador  was  not  forry,  that  the  Court  felt  their 
error  fo  fenfibly.  The  King  publilhed  the  adver- 
tifements  he  had  from  France  a  little  too  raihly  : 
For  all  people  were  much  animated,  when  they 
heard  it  from  fuch  a  hand.  The  King  foon  faw  his 
error  :  And,  to  correct  it,  he  faid  on  many  occa- 
iions,  that  whatever  the  defigns  of  the  Dutch  might 
be,  he  was  fure  they  were  not  againft  him.  It  was 
given  out  lometimes,  that  they  were  againft  France, 
and  then  that  they  were  againft  Denmark.  Yet  the 
King  mewed  he  was  not  without  his  fears  :  For  he 
ordered  fourteen  more  fhips  to  be  put  to  fea  with 
many  firefhips.  He  recalled  Strickland,  and  gave 
the  command  to  the  Lord  Dartmouth  ;  who  was 
indeed  one  oi  the  worthieft  men  of  his  Court :  He 
loved  him,  and  had  been  long  in  his  fervice,  and 
in  his  confidence  :  But  he  was  much  againft  all  the 
conduct  of  his  affairs  :  Yet  he  refolved  to  ftick  to 
him  at  all  hazards.  The  feamen  came  in  flowly  : 
And  a  heavy  backwardnefs  appeared  in  every 
thing. 

A  new  and  unlooked  for  accident  gave  the  King 
Jand're^  a  verY  fenfible  trouble.     It  was   refolved,  as  was 
iufeci         told   before,    to  model  the  Army,  and   to  begin 
with   recruits    from    Ireland.      Upon    which   the 
Englifh   Army  would  have  become  infenfibly  an 
Irifli  one.     The  King  made  the  firft  trial  on   the 
Duke  of   Berwick's  Regiment,    which   being  al 
ready  under  an  illegal   Colonel,  it  might  be  fup- 
poied  they  were  ready  to  fubmit  to  every  thing. 

Five 
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Five  Irimmen  were  ordered  to  be  put  into  every  1688. 
company  of  that  Regiment,  which  then  Jay  at  -^v^° 
Portfmouth.  But  Beaumont,  the  Lieutenant  Co 
lonel,  and  five  of  the  Captains  refufed  to  receive 
them.  They  faid,  they  had  raifed  their  men  upon 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  invafion,  by  which 
their  zeal  for  the  King's  fervice  did  evidently  ap 
pear.  If  the  King  would  order  any  recruits,  they 
doubted  not,  but  that  they  fhould  be  able  to  make 
them.  But  they  found,  it  would  give  flich  an 
univerfal  difcontent,  if  they  fhould  receive  the 
Irifh  among  them,  that  it  would  put  them  out  of 
a  capacity  of  ferving  the  King  any  more.  But  as 
the  order  was  pofitive,  fo  the  Duke  of  Berwick 
was  fent  down  to  fee  it  obeyed.  Upon  which  they 
defired  leave  to  lay  down  their  commiffions.  The 
King  was  provoked  by  this  to  fuch  a  degree  that 
he  could  not  govern  his  paffion.  The  Officers  were 
put  in  arreft,  and  brought  before  a  Council  of 
war,  where  they  were  broken  with  reproach,  and 
declared  incapable  to  ferve  the  King  any  more. 
But  upon  this  occafion,  the  whole  Officers  of  the 
Army,  declared  fo  great  an  unwillingnefs  to  mix 
with  thofe  of  another  Nation  and  Religion,  that, 
as  no  more  attempts  were  made  of  this  kind,  fo  it 
was  believed  that  this  fixed  the  King  in  a  point, 
that  was  then  under  debate. 

The  King  of  France,  when  he  gave  the  King  Offers 
the  advertifements  of  the  preparations  in  Holland,  ™*de  b? 
offered  him  fuch  a  force  as  he  mould  call  for. 
Twelve  or  fifteen  thonfand  were  named,  or  as 
many  more  as  he  fhould  defire.  It  was  propofed, 
that  they  fhould  land  at  Portfmouth,  and  that 
they  Ihould  have  that  place  to  keep  the  commu 
nication  with  France  open,  and  in  their  hands. 
All  the  Priefts  were  for  this  :  So  were  moft  of  the 
Popifh  Lords.  The  Earl  of  Sunderland  was  the 
only  man  in  credit  that  oppofed  it.  Fie  faid,  the 
offer  of  an  Army  of  forty  thoufand  men  might  be 
a  real  flrength  :  But  then  it  would  depend  on  the 
K  k  2  orders 
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orders  that  came  from  France  :  They  might  per 
haps  mafter  England  :  But  they  would  become 
the  King's  mailers  at  the  fame  time :  So  that  he 
mull  govern  under  fuch  orders  as  they  mould  give : 
And  thus  he  would  quickly  become  only  a  Viceroy 
to  the  King  of  France  :  Any  Army  lefs  than  that 
would  lofe  the  King  the  aiiedions  of  his  people, 
and  drive  his  own  Army  to  defertion,  if  not  to 
mutiny. 

Not  en-         The  King  did  not  think  matters  were  yet  fo  near 
rerr^n  e<     a  cr^js .  $o  |ie  cjjt|  nejtner  entertain  the  propo- 

time  fition,  nor  let  it  fall  quite  to  the  ground.  There 
was  a  treaty  let  on  foot,  and  the  King  was  to  have 
an  hundred  merchant  mips,  ready  for  the  'tranf- 
portation  of  fuch  forces  as  he  mould  defire,  which 
it  was  promifed  mould  be  ready  when  called  for. 
It  is  certain,  that  the  French  EmbafTador  then  at 
London,  who  knew  the  Court  better  than  he  did 
the  Nation,  did  believe,  that  the  King  would  have 
been  able  to  have  made  a  greater  divifion  of  the 
Nation,  than  it  proved  afterwards  he  was  able  to 
,do.  He  believed,  it  would  have  gone  to  a  civil 
war ;  and  that  then  the  King  would  have  been 
forced  to  have  taken  afiiftance  from  France  on  any 
terms  :  And  fo  he  encouraged  the  King  of  France 
to  go  on  with  his  defigns  that  winter,  and  he  be- 
lievc'd  he  might  come  in  good  time  next  year  to 
the  King's  affiitance.  Theie  advices  proved  fatal 
to  the  King,  and  to  Barrillon  himfelf :  For,  when 
he  was  fent  over  to  France,  he  was  fo  ill  looked 
on,  that  it  was  believed  it  had  an  ill  effect  on  his 
health  *,  for  he  died  foon  after. 

AlbevilJe  came  over  fully  perfuaded  that  the 
Dutch  deigned  the  expedition  againft  England, 
but  plaid  the  Minifter  fo,  that  he  took  pains  to 
'infufe  into  all  people  that  they  defigned  no  fuch 
thing  •,  which  made  him  to  be  generally  laughed 
at.  He  was  foon  fent:  back  :  And,  in  a  memorial 
he  gave  into  the  States,  he  afked,  what  was  the 
defign  of  thofe  great  and  furprifing  preparations 

at 
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atfuch  a  feafon.  The  States,  according  to  their  -1688. 
flow  forms  let  this  lie  long  before  them,  without  'v^W 
giving  it  an  anfwer. 

But  the  Court  of  France  made  a  greater  flep.  The 
The  French  Embaffador  in  a  memorial  told  the  French 
States,  that  his  mafter  underftood  their  defign  was  aj]j"nc" 
again  ft  England,  and  in  that  cafe  he  figniried  to  with  the 
them,  that  there  was  fuch  a  ftrait  alliance  between. 
him  and  the  King  of  England,  that  he  would  look* 
ori  every  thing  done  againft  England,  as  an  in- 
vafion  of  his  own  Crown.  This  put  the  King  and 
his  Minifters  much  out  of  countenance  :  For,  up 
on  fome  furmifes  of  an  alliance  with  France,  they 
had  very  pofitively  denied  there  was  any  fuch 
thing.  Albeville  did  continue  to  deny  it  at  the 
Hague,  even  after  the  memorial  was  put  in.  The 
King  did  likewife  deny  it  to  the  Dutch  EmbalTa- 
dor  at  London.  And  the  blame  of  the  putting  it 
into  the  memorial  was  caft  on  Shelton  the  King's 
Envoy  at  Paris,  who  was  difowned  in  it,  and  upon 
his  coming  over  was  put  in  the  Tower  for  it.  This 
was  a  fhort  difgrace  ;  for  he  was  foon  after  made 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower.  His  ram,  folly  might 
have  procured  the  order  from  the  Court  of  France, 
to  own  this  alliance  :  He  thought  it  would  terrify 
the  States :  And  fo  he  preffqi  this  officioufly, 
which  they  eafily  granted.  That  related  only  to 
the  owning  it  in  fo  publick  a  manner.  But  this 
did  clearly  prove,  that  fuch  an  alliance  was  made  : 
Otherwife  no  inflances,  how  prefling  foever,  would 
have  prevailed  with  the  Court  of  France  to  have 
owned  it  in  fo  folemn  a  manner  :  For  what  Emr 
bafTadors  fay  in  their  mailer's  name,  when  they  are 
not  immediately  difowned,  paffes  for  authentick. 
So  that  it  was  a  vain  cavil  that  fome  made  after 
wards,  when  they  afked,  how  was  this  alliance 
proved  ?  The  memorial  was  a  full  proof  of  it:  And 
the  fliew  of  a  difgrace  on  Shelton  did  not  at  all 
weaken  that  proof. 

K  k  3  But 
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But  I  was  more  confirmed  of  this  matter  by 
what  Sir  William  Trumball,  then  the  Englifh  Em- 
bafTador  at  Conftantinople,  told  me  at  his  return 
to  England.  He  was  the  eminenteil  of  all  our 
Civilians,  and  was  by  much  the  beil  pleader  in 
thofe  Courts,  and  was  a  learned,  a  diligent,  and  a 
virtuous  man.  He  was  fent  Envoy  to  Paris  upon 
the  Lord  Prefton's  being  recalled.  He  was  there, 
when  the  edict  that  repealed  the  edict  of  Nantes 
was  pail,  and  faw  the  violence  of  the  perfecution, 
and  acted  a  great  and  worthy  part  in  harbouring 
many,  in  covering  their  effects,  and  in  conveying 
over  their  jewels  and  plate  to  England  •,  which  dif- 
gufted  the  Court  of  France,  and  was  not  very  ac 
ceptable  to  the  Court  of  England,  tho'  it  was  not 
then  thought  fit  to  difown  or  recall  him  for  it.  He 
had  orders  to  put  in  memorials,  complaining  of 
the  invafion  of  the  Principality  of  Orange  ;  which 
he  did  in  fp  high  a  ftrain,  that  the  laft  of  them 
was  Jike  a  denunciation  of  war.  From  thence  he 
was  fent  to  Turkey.  And,  about  this  time,  he  was 
furprized  one  morning  by  a  vifit  that  the  French 
EmbaiTador  made  him,  without  thofe  ceremonies 
that  pafs  between  Embafladors.  He  told  him,  there 
was  no  ceremony  to  be  between  them  any  more  ; 
for  their  mailers  were  now  one.  And  he  mewed 
him  Monfieur  de  Croi  fly's  letter,  which  was  writ 
ten  in  cypher.  The  decyphering  he  read  to  him, 
importing,  that  now  an  alliance  was  concluded  be 
tween  the  two  Kings.  So,  this  matter  was  as  evi 
dently  proved,,  as  a  thing  of  fuch  a  nature  could 
pofiibly  be. 

The  conduct  of  France  at  that  time  with  relation 
epndu&  cf^°  c^e  States  w,as  very  unaccountable  ;  and  proved 
France,     as  favourable  to  the  Prince  of  Orange's  defigns,  as 
it  he   had   directed    it.      All  the   manufacture  of 
Holland  both  linen  and  woollen  was  prohibited  in 
France.  The  importation  of  herrings  was  alfo  pro 
hibited,  except  they  were  cured  with  French  fait- 
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This  was  contrary  to  the  treaty  of  commerce.  The 
manufacture  began  to  fuffer  much.  And  this  was 
fenfible  to  thofe  who  were  concerned  in  the  herring 
trade.  So  the  States  prohibited  the  importing  of 
French  wine  or  brandy,  till  the  trade  mould  be  fet 
free  agaia  of  both  fides.  There  was  nothing  that 
the  Prince  had  more  reafon  to  apprehend,  than  that 
the  French  mould  have  given  the  States  fome  fatif- 
faclion  in  the  point  of  trade,  and  offered  fome  afili- 
ranees  with  relation  to  the  territory  of  Cologn. 
Many  of  the  towns  of  Holland  might  have  been 
wrought  on  by  fome  temper  in  thefe  things  -,  great 
bodies  being  eafily  deceived,  and  not  eafily  drawn 
into  wars,  which  interrupt  that  trade  which  they 
fubfift  by.  But  the  height  the  Court  of  France 
was  then  in,  made  them  defpife  all  the  world. 
They  feemed  rather  to  wifh  for  a  war,  than  to  fear 
it.  This  difpofed  the  States  to  an  unanimous  con 
currence  in  the  great  refolutions  that  were  now 
agreed  on,  of  raifing  ten  thoufand  men  more,  and 
of  accepting  thirteen  thoufand  Germans,  for  whom 
the  Prince  had,  as  was  formerly  mentioned,  agreed 
with  fome  of  the  Princes  of  the  Empire.  Amfter- 
dam  was  at  firft  cold  in  the  matter  :  But  they  con- 
fented  with  the  reft.  Reports  were  given  out,  that 
the  French  would  fettle  a  regulation  of  commerce, 
and  that  they  would  abandon  the  Cardinal,  and 
leave  the  affairs  of  Cologn  to  be  fettled  by  the 
laws  of  the  Empire.  Expedients  were  alfo  fpoke  of 
for  accommodating  the  matter,  by  Prince  Clement's 
being  admitted  Coadjutor,  and  by  his  having  fome 
of  the  ftrong  places  put  in  his  hands.  This  was 
only  given  out  to  amufe. 

But  while  thefe  things  were  difcourfed  of  at  the  A  Man:- 
Hague,  the  world  was  furprized  with  a  Manifefto  f^°  of 
fet  out,  in  the  King  of  France's  name,  againft  the  ^jnft  th 
Emperor.     In  it,  the  Emperor's  ill  defigns  againft  Empire. 
France  were  fet  forth.     It  alfo  complained  of  the 
Elector   Palatine's   injuftice   to   the   Dutchefs   of 
Orleans,  in  not  giving  her  the  fucceffion  that  fell 
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to  Her  by  her  brother's  death,  which  confifted  ih 
fome  lands,  cannon,  furniture,  and  other  moveable 
goods.  It  alfo  charged  him  with  the  difturbances 
in  Cologn,  he  having  intended  firfl  to  gain  that  to 
one  of  his  own  fons,  and  then  engaging  the  Ba 
varian  Prince  into  it;  whofe  elder  brother  having 
no  children,  he  hoped,  by  bringing  him  into  an 
Ecclefiaftical  State,  to  make  the  fucceffion  of  Ba 
varia  fail  into  his  own  family.  It  charged  the  Em 
peror  likewife  .with  a  defign  to  force-  the  Electors 
to  choofe  his  Ion  King  of  the  Romans  •,  and  that 
the  Eledor  Palatine  was  pre fling  him  to  make 
peace  with  the  Turks,  in  order  to  the  turning  his 
arms  againft  France.  By  their  means  a  great  al  - 
liance  was  projected  among  many  Proteftant 
Princes  to  ditlurb  Cardinal  Furfbemberg  in  the 
porTefTion  of  Cologn,  to  which  he  was  poftulated 
by  the  majority  ot  the  Chapter.  And  this  might 
turn  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Catholick  Religion  in 
that  territory.  Upon  all  thefe  considerations,  the 
King  of  France,  feeing  that  his  enemies  could  not 
enter  into  France  by  any  other  way  but  by  that  of 
Ehilipfburg,  refolved  to  pofiefs  himfelf  of  ir,  and 
then  to  demolish  ir.  He  refolved  aifo  to  take  Kai- 
farflauLer  from  the  Palatine,  and  to  keep  it,  till  the 
Dutchefs  of  Orleans  had  juitice  done  her  in  her 
pretenlions.  And  he  alfo  refolved  to  fupport  the 
Cardinal  in  his  pofTefiion  of  Cologn.  But:,  to  bal- 
lance  this,  he  offered  to  the  Houfe  of  Bavaria, 
that  Prince  Clement  fhould  be  chofen  Coadjutor. 
He  offered  alfo  to  rafe  Fnbourg,  and  to  feftore 
.Kaiforflauter,  as  foon  as  the  Elector  Palatine  m6uld 
pay  the  Duchefs  of  Orleans  the  juft  value  of  her 
preDtufions.  He  demanded,  that  the  truce  between 
Mrr  and  the  E'hnpire  fhould  be  turned  into  a  peace. 
He  propoied,  that  the  King  of  England  and  the 
Republic!:  of  Venice  fhould  be  die  mediators  of 
this  peace.  And  he  .concluded  all,  declaring  that 
he  would  not  bind  himfelf  to  ftand  to  the  condi- 
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ttorts  now  offered  by  him,  unltfs  they  were  accept-    1688. 
ed  of  before  January.  t — ^^ 

I   have  given  a  full  abftract    of   this    Mani  -  Reflec- 
fefto  :  For  upon  it  did  the  great  war  begin,  which  tions 
laded  till  the  peace  of  Ryiwick.     And,  upon  the  made. 
grounds    laid    down    in   this    Manifedo,     it   willuponlt* 
evidently  appear,  whether  the  war  was  a  jud  one, 
or  not.    This  declaration  was  much  cenfured,  both 
for  the  matter  and  for  the  ftile.     It  had  not  the  air 
of  greatnefs,  which  became  crowned  heads.    The 
Dutcheis  of  Orleans's  pretenfions  to  old  furniture, 
was  a  ftrange  rife  to  a  war;  efpecially  when  it  was 
not  ailed ged,  that  theie  had  been  demanded  in  the 
forms  of  lav/,  and   that  juflice  had   been  denied, 
which  was  a  courfe  'neceffarily  to   be  obferved  in 
things  of  that  nature.     The  judging  of  the  fecret 
intentions  of  the  Elector  Palatine  with  relation  to 
the  Houfe  of  Bavaria  was  abfurd.    And  the  com 
plaints  of  defigns  to  bring  the  Emperor  to  a  peace 
with  the  Turks,  that  fo  he  might  make  war  on 
France,  and  of  the  Emperor's  defign  to  force  an 
election  of  a  King  of  the  Romans,  w,.s  the  eritring 
into  the  fecrets   of  thofe    thoughts,    which  were 
only  known  to  God.     Such  conjectures,  fo  remote 
and  uncertain,  and  that  could  not  be  proved,  were' 
a  ftrange  ground  of  war.     If  this  was   once  ad 
mitted,  all  treaties  of  peace  were  vain  things,  ancf 
were  no  more  to  be  reckoned  or  relied  on.     The" 
re'aibn  given  of  the  intention  to  take  Philipsbourg, 
becaufe  it  was  the  propereft  place  by  which  France 
could  be  invaded,  was  a  throwing  off  all  regards 
to  the  common  decencies  obferved  by  Princes.  All 
fortified  places  on  frontiers  are  intended  both  for 
refi (lance  and   for   magazines ;  and   are  of  both 
fides  conveniences  for  entring  into  the  neighbour 
ing  territory,  as  there  is  occafion  for  it.     So  here 
was  a  pretence  fet  up,  of  beginning  a  war,  that 
puts  an  end  to  all  the  fecurities  of  peace. 

The  bulinefs  of  Cologn  was  judged  by  the  Pope, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  Empire  :  And  his 
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1688.  fentence  was  final  :  Nor  could  the  poftulation  of 
v^^y-^w  the  majority  of  the  Chapter  be  valid,  unlefs  two 
thirds  joined  in  it.  The  Cardinal  was  commended 
in  the  Manifefto,  for  his  care  in  preferving  the 
peace  of  Europe.  This  was  ridiculous  to  all,  who 
knew  that  he  had  been  for  many  years  the  great 
incendiary,  who  had  betrayed  the  Empire,  chiefly 
in  the  year  1672.  The  charge  that  the  Emperor's 
agent  had  laid  on  him  before  the  Chapter  was  alfo 
complained  of,  as  an  infraction  of  the  Amnefty 
flipulated  by  the  peace  of  Nimeguen.  He  was  not 
indeed  to  be  called  to  an  account,  in  order  to  be 
punimed  for  any  thing  done  before  that  peace. 
But  that  did  not  bind  up  the  Emperor  from  en 
deavouring  to  exclude  him  from  fo  great  a  dignity, 
which  was  like  to  prove  fatal  to  the  Empire.  Thefe 
were  fome  of  the  cenfures  that  pail  on  this  Mani 
fefto  ;  which  was  indeed  looked  on,  by  all  who 
had  confidered  the  rights  of  peace  and  the  laws  of 
war,  as  one  of  the  moft  avowed  and  folemn  decla 
rations,  that  ever  was  made,  of  the  perfidioufnefs 
of  that  Court.  And  it  was  thought  to  be  fome 
degrees  beyond  that  in  the  year  1672,  in  which 
that  King's  glory  was  pretended  as  the  chief  mo 
tive  of  that  war.  For,  in  that,  particulars  were  not 
reckoned  up  :  So  it  might  be  fuppofed,  he  had  met 
with  affronts,  which  he  did  not  think  confiftent 
with  his  greatnefs  to  be  mentioned.  But  here  all 
that,  could  be  thought  on,  even  the  hangings  of 
Heidelberg,  were  enumerated  :  And  all  together 
amounted  to  this,  that  the  King  of  France  thought 
himfelf  tied  by  no  peace  •,  but  that,  when  he  fuf- 
pecred  his  neighbours  were  intending  to  make  war 
upon  him,  he  might  upon  fuch  a  fufpicion  begin  a 
war  on  his  part. 

Another        This  Manifefto  againft  the  Emperor  was  follow - 
againft      cd  by  -another  againft  the  Pope,  writ  in  the  form 
the  Pope.  Qf  a  jetter  to  Cardinal  D'Eftrees,  to  be  given  by 
him  to  the  Pope.     In  it,  he  reckoned  all  the  par 
tiality  that  the  Pope  had  (hewed  during  his  whole 
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Pontificate,  both  againft  France  and  in  favour  of  1688. 
the  Houfe  of  Auftria.  He  mentioned  the  bufmefs  *~~r**j 
of  the  Regale  \  his  refuting  the  Bulls  to  the  Biihops 
nominated  by  him  ;  the  difpute  about  the  franchifes, 
of  which  his  EmbafTadors  had  been  long  in  pof- 
feflion  ;  the  denying  audience,  not  only  to  his 
EmbafTador,  but  to  a  Gentleman  whom  he  had 
fent  to  Rome  without  a  character,  and  with  a  letter 
writ  in  his  own  hand  :  In  conclufion,  he  com 
plained  of  the  Pope's  breaking  the  Canons  of  the 
Church,  in  granting  Bulls  in  favour  of  Prince 
Clement,  and  in  denying  juftice  to  Cardinal  Fur- 
ftemberg  :  For  all  thefe  reafons  the  King  was  re- 
folved  to  feparate  the  character  of  the  Moil  Holy 
Father,  from  that  of  a  temporal  Prince :  And 
therefore  he  intended  to  feize  on  Avignon,  as  like- 
wife  on  Caftro,  until  the  Pope  fhould  fatisfy  the 
pretenfions  of  the  Duke  of  Parma.  He  complained 
of  the  Pope's  not  concurring  with  him  in  the 
concerns  of  the  Church,  for  the  extirpation  of 
herefy  :  In  which  the  Pope's  behaviour  gave  great 
fcandal  both  to  the  old  Catholicks,  and  to  the  new 
converts.  It  alfo  gave  the  Prince  of  Orange  the 
boldnefs  to  go  and  invade  the  King  of  England, 
under  the  pretence  of  fupporting  the  Proteftant 
religion,  but  indeed  to  deftroy  the  Catholick  re 
ligion,  and  to  overturn  the  Government :  Upon 
which  his  emiflaries  and  the  writers  in  Holland 
gave  out,  that  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  an  impofture. 

This   was  the  firft  publick  mention  that  was  Cenfures 
made  of  the  impofture  of  that  birth :  For  the  au- tl:  l  Paf* 
thor  of  a  book  writ  to  that  purpofe  was  punilhed  u?or 
for  it  in  Holland.     It  was  ftrange  to  fee  the  dif- 
putes  about  the  Franchifes  made  a  pretence  for  a 
war  :  For  certainly  all  fovereign  Princes  can  make 
fuch  regulations  as  they  think  fit  in  thofe  matters. 
If  they  cut  Embaffadors  fhort  in  any  privilege, 
their  EmbafTadors  are  to  expect  the  fame  treatment 
from  other  Princes ;  And  as  long  as  the  facrediiefs 
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1688.  of  an  EmbafTadoir's  pcrfon,  and  .of  his  family,  was 
•w^\rv*  ftill  preferred,  which  was  all  that  was  a  part  of 
the  law  of  Nations,  Princes  may  certainly  limit 
the.  extent  of  their  other  privileges,  and  may  re- 
fufe  any  EmbaiTadors,  who  will  not  fubmit  to 
their  regulation.  The  number  of  an  Embafiador's 
retinue  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be  well  denned  :  But 
if  an  Embafiador  comes  with  an  Army  about  him, 
inftead  of  a  retinue,  he  may  be  denied  admittance. 
And  if  he  forces  it,  as  Lavardin  had  done,  It  was 
certainly  an  act  of  hoftility  :  And,  inftead  of 
having  a  right  to.  the  character  of  an  Embaflfador, 
he  might  well  be  confidered  and  treated  as  an 
enemy. 

The  Pope"  had  obferved  the  Canons  in  rejecting 
Cardinal  Furftemberg's  defective  poftulatioh.  And, 
whatever  might  be  brought  from  ancient  Canons, 
the  practice  of  that  Church  for  many  ages,  allowed 
of  the  difpenfations  that  the  Pope  granted  to  Prince 
Clement.  It  was  looked  oh  by  all  people,  as  a 
ftrange  reverfe  of  things,  to  fee  the  King  of  France, 
after  all  his  cruelty  to  the  Proteftants,  now  go"  to 
make  war  on  the  Pope;  and  cm  the  other  hand  tp 
fee  the  whole  Protcilant  bo'dy  concurring  to  fupport 
the  authority  of  the  Pope's  Bulls  in  the  bufmels  oif 
Cologn  •,  and  to  defend  the  iwb  Houlcs  of  Auftria 
and  Bavaria,  by  whom  they  were  laid  fo  low  but 
threefcore  years  before  this.  The  French,  by  the 
war  that  they  had  now  begun,  had  fent  their  troops 
towards  Germany  and  the  upper  Rhine  -,  and  fo  had 
3  . ;  rendred  their  fending  an  Army  over  to  England 
impracticable  :  Nor  could  they  fend  luch  a  force 
into  the  Bifhoprick  of  Cologn,  as  could  any  ways 
'  alarm  the  States.  So  that  the  invafion  of  Germany 
made  the  defigns,  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  was 
engaged  in,  both  practicable  and  fafe. 
Marfh?.!  Marfhal  Schomberg  came  at  this  time  into  the 
Schom-  country  of  Cleve.  He  was  a  German  by  birth  : 
o  Ckve  ^°  w^en  trie  perfecution  was  begun  in  France,  he 
defired  leave  to  return  into  his  own  Country. 
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That  was  denied  him.    All  the  favour  he  could 
obtain,  was  leave  to  go  to  Portugal.    And  fo  cruel 
is  the  fpirit  of  Popery,  that,  though  he  had  pre- 
ferved  that  Kingdom  from  falling  under  the  yoke 
of  Caftille,  yet  now  that  he  came  thither  for  refuge, 
the  Inquifition  reprelented  that  matter  of  giving 
harbour   to  a  heretick  fo  odioufly   fo  the  King, 
that  he  was  forced  to  fend  him  away.  He  came  from 
thence,  firit  to  England :  And  then  he  pafled  thro* 
Holland,  where  he  entred  into  a  particular  confi 
dence  with  the  Prince  of  Orange.     And  being  in 
vited    by  the  old  Eleclor  of  Brandenburg,  he  went 
to    Berlin :    Where    he    was   made    Governor  of 
Prufiia,  and  fet  at  the  head  of  all  the  Elector's 
armies.     The  fon  treated  him  now  with  the  fame 
regard  that  the  father  had  for  him  :  And  fent  him 
to  Cleve,  to  command  the  troops  that  were  fent 
from  the  Empire  to  the  defence  of  Cologn.    The 
Cardinal  offered  a  neutrality  to  the  Town  of  Cologn. 
But  they   chofe   rather  to  accept  a  garrifon  that 
Schomberg  fent  them  :  By  which  not  only  that 
Town  was  fecured,  but  a  flop  was  put  to  any  pro- 
grefs  the  French  could  make,  till  they  could  get 
that  great  Town  into  their  hands.   By  thefe  means 
the  States  were  fafe  on  all  hands  for  this  winter  : 
And  this  gave  the  Prince  of  Orange  great  quiet  in 
profecuting  his  defigns  upon  England.     He  had 
often  faid,  that  he  would  never  give  occafion  to 
any    of  his  enemies  to  fay,  that  he  had   carried 
away  the  beft  force  of   the  States,  and   had  left 
them  expofed  to  any  imprefilops,  that  might  be 
made  on  them  in  his  abience.     He  had  now  reafon 
to  conclude,  that  he  had  no  other  rifk  to  run  in 
his  intended  expedition,  but  that  of  the  feas  and 
the  weather.     The  feds  were  then  very  boifterous  : 
And  the  feafon  of  the  year  was  fo  far  fpent,  that 
he  faw  he  was  to  have  a  campaign  in  winter.    But 
all  other  things  were  now  well  fecured  by  this  un 
expected  con  duel:  of  the  French. 
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There  was  a  fleet  now  fet  to  fea  of  about  fifty  fail. 
Moft  of  them  were  third  or  fourth  rates,  com 
manded  by  Dutch  Officers.  But  Herbert,  as  re- 
prefenting  the  Prince's  perfon,  was  to  command  in 
chief,  as  Lieutenant  General  Admiral.  This  was 
not  very  eafy  to  the  States,  nor  indeed  to  the  Prince 
himfelf  •,  who  thought  it  an  abfurd  thing,  to  let  a 
ftranger  at  the  head  of  their  fleet.  Nothing  lefs 
would  content  Herbert.  And  it  was  faid,  that 
nothing  would  probably  make  the  Englifh  fleet 
come  over,  and  join  with  the  Prince,  fo  much  as 
the  feeing  one  that  had  lately  commanded  them, 
at  the  head  of  the  Dutch  fleet.  There  was  a  tranf- 
port  fleet  hired  for  carrying  over  the  army.  And 
this  grew  to  be  about  five  hundred  veflfels  :  For, 
tho'  the  horfe  and  dragoons  in  pay  were  not  four 
thoufand,  yet  the  horfes  for  officers  and  volunteers, 
and  for  artillery  and  baggage,  were  above  feven 
thoufand.  There  were  arms  provided  for  twenty 
thoufand  more.  And,  as  things  were  thus  made 
ready, 

The  The  declaration  that  the  Prince  was  to  publifh 

Prince  of  came  to  be  confidered.  A  great  many  draughts 
Orange's  were  fent  from  England  by  different  hands.  All 
thefe  were  put  in  the  Penfioner  Fagel's  hands,  who 
upon  that  made  a  long  and  heavy  draught,  founded 
on  the  grounds  of  the  civil  law,  and  of  the  law  of 
Nations  That  was  brought  to  me  to  be  put  in 
Englifh.  I  faw  he  was  fond  of  his  own  draught  : 
And  the  prince  left  that  matter  wholly  to  him : 
Yet  I  got  it  to  be  much  fhortned,  tho'  it  was  ft  ill 
too  long.  It  fet  forth  at  firit  a  long  recital  of  all 
the  violations  of  the  laws  of  England,  both  with 
relation  to  religion,  to  the  civil  government,  and 
to  the  adminiitration  of  juftice,  which  have  been 
all  opened  in  the  feries  of  the  hiftory.  It  fet  forth 
next  all  remedies  that  had  been  tried  in  a  gentler 
way  ;  all  which  had  been  ineffectual.  Petitioning 
by  the  greateft  perfons,  and  in  the  privateft  man- 
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ner,  was  made  a  crime.  Endeavours  were  ufed  to 
pack  a  Parliament,  and  to  pre-ingage  both  the 
votes  of  the  electors,  and  the  votes  of  iuch  as  upon 
the  election  fhould  be  return'd  to  fit  in  Parliament. 
The  writs  were  to  be  addrefled  to  unlawful  officers, 
who  were  difabled  by  law  to  execute  them  :  So 
that  no  legal  Parliament  could  now  be  brought  to 
gether.  In  conclufion,  the  reafons  of  fufpecting 
the  Queen's  pretended  delivery  were  fet  forth  in 
general  terms.  Upon  thefe  grounds  the  Prince, 
teeing  how  little  hope  was  left  of  fucceeding  in  any 
other  method,  and  being  fenfible  of  the  ruin  both 
of  the  Proteftant  religion,  and  of  the  conftitution 
of  England  and  Ireland,  that  was  imminent,  and 
being  earneftly  invited  by  men  of  all  ranks,  and 
in  particular  by  many  of  the  Peers,  both  Spiritual 
and  Temporal,  he  refolved,  according  to  the  obli 
gation  he  lay  under,  both  on  the  Princefs's  ac 
count,  and  on  his  own,  to  go  over  into  England, 
and  to  fee  for  proper  and  effectual  remedies  for  re- 
drefTing  fuch  growing  evils,  in  a  Parliament  that 
ihould  be  lawfully  chofen,  and  mould  fit  in  full 
freedom,  according  to  the  ancient  cuftom  and  con- 
flitution  of  England,  with  which  he  would  con 
cur  in  all  things  that  might  tend  to  the  peace  and 
happinefs  of  the  Nation.  And  he  promifed  in  par 
ticular,  that  he  would  preferve  the  Church  and  the 
eitablilhed  religion,  and  that  he  would  endeavour 
to  unite  all  fuch  as  divided  from  the  Church  to  it, 
by  the  beft  means  that  could  be  thought  on,  and 
that  he  would  fuffer  fuch  as  would  live  peaceably, 
to  enjoy  all  due  freedom  in  their  confciences,  and 
that  he  would  refer  the  enquiry  into  the  Queen's 
delivery  to  a  Parliament,  and  acquiefce  in  its  de- 
cifion.  This  the  Prince  figned  and  fealed  on  the 
tenth  of  October.  With  this  the  Prince  ordered 
letters  to  be  writ  in  his  name,  inviting  both  the 
foldiers,  feamen,  and  others  to  come  and  join  with 
him,  in  order  to  the  fecuring  their  religion,  laws, 
and  liberties.  Another  Jfhort  paper  was  drawn  by 

me 
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rne  concerning  .the  meafures  of  obedience,  -juftii- 
fying  the  defign,  and  anfwering  the  objections  that 
might  be  made  to  it.     Of  all  thefe  many  thoufand 
copies  were  printed,  to  be  difperfed  at  our  landing. 
I  was  de- '     ^hg  prince  defired  me  to  go  along  with  him  as 
owith     ^S  Chaplain,  to  which  I  very  readily  agreed  :  For, 
thcPrince.  beio'g  fully  .fatisfied  in  my  conference  that  the  un 
dertaking  was  lawful  and  juft,  and  having  had  a 
coniiderable  hand  in  advifing  the  whole  progrefs 
of  it,  I. thought  it  would  have  been  an  unbecom- 
'ing  fear  in  me  to  have  taken  care  of  my  own  per- 
ibn,  when  the  Prince  was  venturing  his,  and  the 
whole  was  now  to  be  put  to  hazard.     It  is  true,  I 
being  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  had  reafon  to  expect, 
that,  if  I  had  fallen  into   the  enemies   hands,  1 
ihould  have  been  lent  to  Scotland,  and  put  to  the 
torture  there.  And,  having  this  in  profpect,  I  took 
care  to  know  no  particulars  of  a,ny  of  thofe  who 
correfponded  with  the  Prince.  So  that  knowing 
nothing  againfl  any,  even  torture  itfelf  could  not 
haye. drawn  from  me  that,  by  which  any  perfon 
could  be  hurt.  There  was  another  declaration  pre 
pared'  for  Scotland.  But  I  had  no  other  fhare  in 
that,  but  that  I  corrected  it  in  feveral  places,  chiefly 
in  that  which  Delated  to  the  Church  :  For  the  Scots 
at  t;h.e  Hague,    who  were  all  Prefbyterians,  had 
drawn  it  fo,  that,  by  many  parTages  in  it,  the  Prince 
by  an  implication  declared  in  favour  of  Prefby- 
tpry..  He  did  not  fee  what  the  confequences  of  thofe 
were,  till  I  explained  them.    So  he  ordered  them 
to  be  altered.    And  by  the  declaration  that  matter 
was  ilill  entire. 

Advices  A$  Sidney  brought  over  letters  from  the  perfons 
from  'formerly  mentioned,  both  inviting  the  Prince  to 
come  over  to  fave  and  refcue  the  Nation  from,  ruin, 
and  alluring  him  that  they  wrote  that  which  was 
the  univerfal  fenfe  of  all  the  wife  and  good  men 
in  the  Nation  :  So  they  alfo  fent  over  with  him  a 
fcherne  of  advices.  They  advifed  his -having  a  great 
,  but  a  fmall  Army  :  They  thgught^k.  ftQuid 

not 
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not  exceed  fix  or  feven  thoufand  men.  They  ap-  1688* 
prehended,  that  an  ill  ufe  might  be  made  of  it, 
if  he  brought  over  too  great  an  Army  of  foreign 
ers,  to  infufe  into  people  a  jealoufy  that  he  de- 
figned  a  conqueft  :  They  advifed  his  landing  in 
the  North,  either  in  Burlington  bay*  or  a  little 
below  Hull :  Yorkfhire  abounded  in  horfe  :  And 
the  Gentry  were  generally  well  affected,  even  td 
zeal,  for  the  defign :  The  country  was  plentiful, 
and  the  roads  were  good  till  within  fifty  miles  of 
London.  The  Earl  -of  Danby  was  earned  for 
this,  hoping  to  have  had  a  (hare  in  the  whole  ma 
nagement,  by  the  intereft  he  believed  he  had  in 
that  country.  It  was  confefled,  that  the  weftern 
counties  were  well  affected  :  But  it  was  faid*  that 
the  mifcarriage  of  Monmouth's  invafionj  and  the 
executbns  which  followed  it,  had  fo  difpiriced 
them,  that  it  could  not  be  expected  they  would  be 
forward  to  join  the  Prince  :  Above  all  things  they 
preffed  difpatch*  and  all  pofiible  hafte  :  The  King 
had  then  but  eighteen  mips  riding  in  the  Downs  : 
But  a  much  greater  Fleet  was  almoll  ready  to 
come  out  i  They  only  wanted  feamen,  who  came 
in  very  (lowly, 

When  thefe  things  were  laid  before  the  Prince* 
he  faid,  he  could  by  no  means  refolve  to  come 
over  with  fo  fmall  a  force  :  cov.ld  not  believe 
what  they  fuggefted,  concerning  the  King's 
Army's  being  difpofed  to  come  over  to  him  : 
Nor  did  he  reckon*  fo  much  as  they  did,  on 
the  people  of  the  country's  comiing  in  to  him  : 
He  faid,  he  could  truft  to  neither  of  thefe  i  He 
<*ould  not  undertake  fo  great  a  defign,  the  mifcar* 
riage  of  which  would  be  the  ruin  both  of  England 
and  Holland,  without  fuch  a  force^  as  he  had  rea-» 
fon  to  believe  would  be  fuperior  to  the  King's 
own,  tho'  his  whole  Army  fhould  flick  to  him, 
Some  propofed,  that  the  Prince  would  divide  his 
force,  and  land  himfelf  with  the  greateft  part  in 
the  North,  and  fend  a  detachment  to  the  Weft  un- 
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1688.  der  Marfhal  Schomberg.  They- puffed  ;the,Prinee> 
W~v~w  very  earnestly  to  bring  him  over  with  him*,  both 
becauie  of  the  great  reputation  he  was  in,  and  be* 
caufe  they. thought  it  was  a  fccurity  to  the  Prince's 
perfon,  and  to  the  whole  defign,  to  have  -another 
General  with  him,  to  whom  all  would  fubmit  in 
cafe  of  any  difmal  accident :  For  it  feemed  too 
much  to  have  all  depend  on  a  Tingle  life  :  And 
they  thought  that  would  be  the  fafer,  if  their  ene 
mies  law  another  perfon  capable  of  the  command^ 
in  cafe  they  mould  have  a  defign  upon  the  Prince's 
perfon.  With  this  the  Prince  complied  eaiily, 
and  obtained  the  Elector's  confent  to  carry  him 
over  with  him.  But  he  rejected  the  motion  of 
dividing  his  Fleet  and  Army.  He  laid,  fuch  a 
divided  force  might  be  fatal :  For  if  the  King 
ihould  fend  his  chief  ftrength  againfl  the  detach 
ment,  and  have  the  advantage,  it  might  lofe  the 
whole  bufinefs  ^  fince  a  misfortune  in  any  one  part 
might  be  the  ruin  of  the  whole. 

When  thefe  advices  were  propofed  to  Herbert, 
and  the  other  feamen,  they  oppofed  the  landing 
in  the  North  vehemently.  They  faid,  no  feamen 
had  been  confulted  in  that  :  The  North  coaft  was 
not  fit  for  a  Fleet  to  ride  in  during  an  Eaft  wind, 
•which  it  was  to  be  expected  in  winter  might  blow 
fo  frefh,  that  it  would  not  be  pofllble  to  preferve 
the  Fleet:  And  if  the  Fleet  was  left  there,  the 
Channel  was  open  for  fuch  forces  as  might  be 
fent  from  France  :  The  Channel  was  the  fafer 
fea  for  the  Fleet  to  ride  in,  as  well  as  to  cut  off 
the  a-ffi fiance  from  France.  Yet  the  advices  for 
.this  were  fo,pofitive,  and  fo  often  repeated  from 
.^England,  that  the  Prince  was  refolved  to  have 
fplit  the  matter,  and  to  have  .landed  in  the  North, 
find  then  to  have  fent.  the  Fleet  to  lie  in  the 
Channel. 

Artifices  i  The  Prince  continued  ftill  ^to  cover  his  defign, 
ta  cover  and  to  Ipok  towards  Cologn.  He  ordered  a  reT 
Uied.hgn.  yjey^pf  .hi^^Ajrrny,  .and  an  encampment  for  two 

:  months 
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months  at  Nimeguen.  A  train  of  artillery  was  i633. 
alib  ordered.  By  thefe  orders  the  Officers' fa w  a 
neceffity  of  furnifliing  themfelves  for  fo  long  a 
time.  The  main  point  remained,  how  money 
mould  be  found  for  fo  chargeable  an  expedition." 
The  French  EmbafTador  had  his  eye  upon  this  ; 
and  reckoned  that,  whenfoever  any  thing  relating 
to  it  mould  be  moved,  it  would  be  then  eafy  to 
raife  an  oppofition,  or  at  leail  to  create  a  delay. 
But  Bagel's  great  foreiight  did  prevent  this.  In 
the  July  before,  it  was  reprefented  to  the  States, 
that  now  by  reafon  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Co- 
logn, .  and  the  War  that  was  like  to  arife  there,  it 
was  neceffary  to  repair  their'  plates,  both  on  the 
Rhine  and  the  IfTel,  which  were  in  a  very  bad  con 
dition.  This  was  agreed  to  :  And  the  charge  was' 
e'ftimatcd  at  four  millions  of  Guilders.  So  the 
States  Created  a  fund  for  the  intereft  of  that  mo 
ney,  and  ordered  it  to  be  taken  up  by  a  "loan.  It 
was  all  brought  in  in.  four  days.  About  the  end 
of  September  a  melTage  was  delivered  to  the 
States  from  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  by 
which  he  undertook  to  fend  an  Army  into  his 
country  of  Cleve,  and  to  fecure  the  States  from 
all  danger  on  that  fide  for  this  winter. 

Upon  this,  it  was  propoied,  to  lend  the  Prince 
the  four  millions.  And  this  palled  eafily  in  the 
States,  without  any  oppofition,  to  the  amazement 
of  all  that  faw  it :,  For  it  had  never  been  known, 
that  fo  great  and  fo  dangerous  an  expedition  in 
fuch  a  feafon  had  been  fo  eafily  agreed  to,  without 
To  much  as  one  difagreeing  vote,  either  at 'the 
Hague,  or  in  any  of  the  Towns  of  Holland.  All 
people  went  fo  cordially  into  it,  that  it  was  not 
neceflary  to  employ  much  time  in  fatisfying  them,- 
both  of  the  lawfulnefs  and  of  the  necefTity  of  the 
undertaking.  Fagel  had  fent  for  all  the  eminent 
Minifters  of  the  chief  Towns  of  Holland:  And, 
as  he  had  a  vehemence  as  well  as  a  tendernefs  in 
fpeaking,  he  convinced  them  evidently,  that  both 
L  i  2  their 
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their  religion  and  their  country  were  in  fuch  iitl* 
minent  danger,  that  nothing  but  this  expedition 
could  fave  them  :  They  faw  the  perfecution  in 
France  :  And  in  that  they  might  lee  what  was  to 
be  expected  from  that  religion  :  They  faw  the 
violence  with  which  the  King  of  England  was 
driving  matters  in  his  country,  which  if  not  flop 
ped  would  foon  prevail.  He  fent  them  thus  full 
of  zeal,  to  difpofe  the  people  to  a  hearty  appro 
bation  and  concurrence  in  this  defign.  The  Mi- 
nilters  in  Holland  are  fo  watched  over  by  the 
States,  that  they  have  no  more  authority  when 
they  meet  in  a  body,  in  a  Synod  or  in  a  ClafTis, 
than  the  States  think  fit  to  allow  them.  But  I  was 
never  in  any  place,  where  I  thought  the  Clergy 
had  generally  fo  much  credit  with  the  people,  as 
they  have  there  :  And  they  employed  it  all  upon 
this  occafion  very  diligently,  and  to  good  purpofe. 
Thofe  who  had  no  regard  to  religion,  yet  faw  a 
war  begun  in  the  Empire  by  the  French.  And 
die  publication  of  the  alliance  between  France  and 
England  by  the  French  EmbafTador,  made  them 
conclude  that  England  would  join  with  France. 
They  reckoned,  they  could  not  fland  before  fuch 
an  united  force,  and  that  therefore  it  was  necelTary 
to  take  England  out  of  the  hands  of  a  Prince,  wh® 
was  fuch  a  firm  ally  to  France.  All  the  Englifh  that 
lived  in  Holland,  efpecially  the  merchants  that  were 
fettled  in  Amfterdam,  where  the  oppofition  was 
like  to-  be  ftrongefl,  had  fuch  pofitive  advices  of  the 
difpofition  that  the  Nation,  and  even  the  Army  were 
in  ;  that,  as  this  undertaking  was  confidered  as 
the  only  probable  means  of  their  prefervation,  it 
feemed  fo  well  concerted,  that  little  doubt  was 
made  of  fuccefs,  except  what  arofe  from  the  fea- 
fon  -,  which  was  not  only  far  fpent,  but  the  winds 
were  'both  fo  contrary  and  fo  ilormy  for  many 
weeks,  that  a  forcible  Hop  feemed  put  to.it  by  the 
hand  of  heaven. 

TT  1 
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Herbert  went  to  Tea  with  the  Dutch  Fleet:  1688- 
And  was  ordered  to  fland  over  to  the  Downs,  and 
to  look  on  the  Englifh  Fleet,  to  try  if  any  would 
come  over,  of  which  fome  hopes  were  given  ;  or 
to  engage  them,  while  they  were  then  not  above 
eighteen  or  twenty  mips  ftrong.  But  the  contrary 
winds  made  this  not  only  impracticable,  but  gave 
great  reafon  to  fear  that  a  great  part  of  the  Fleet 
would  be  either  loft  or  difabled.  Thefe  continued 
for  above  a  fortnight,  and  gave  us  at  the  Hague 
a  melancholy  profpect.  Herbert  alfo  found,  that 
the  Fleet  was  neither  fo  itrong,  nor  fo  well  man 
ned,  as  he  had  expected. 

All  the  Englifh,  that  were  fcattered  about  the 
Provinces,  or  in  Germany,  came  to  the  Hague. tlous  mo~ 
Among  thefe  there  was  one  Wildman,  who,  from  [j^9 
being  an  agitator  in  Cromwell's  Army,  had  been  Hague. 
a  conftant  meddler  on  all  occafions  in  every  thing 
that  looked  like  fedition,  and  feemed  inclined  to 
oppofe  every  thing  that  was  uppermoft.  He 
brought  his  ufual  ill  humour  along  with  him,  hav 
ing  a  peculiar  talent  in  pofJerTmg  others  by  a  fort 
of  contagion  with  jealoufy  and  difcontent.  To 
thefe  the  Prince  ordered  his  declaration  to  be 
fhewed.  Wildman  took  great  exceptions  to  it, 
with  which  he  pofTefled  many  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  they  began  to  fay,  they  would  not  engage 
upon  thofe  grounds.  Wildman  had  drawn  one, 
in  which  he  had  laid  down  a  fcheme  of  the  go 
vernment  of  England,  and  then  had  fet  forth 
many  particulars  in  which  it  had  been  violated, 
carrying  thefe  a  great  way  into  King  Charles's 
reign  -,  all  which  he  fupported  by  many  authorities 
from  law  books.  He  objefted  to  the  Prince's  in- 
fifting  fo  much  on  the  Difpenfing  Powe,r,  and  on 
what  had  been  done  to  the  Bimops.  He  faid, 
there  was  certainly  a  Difpenfing  Power  in  the 
Crown,  practifed  for  fome  ages  :  Very  few  Pa 
tents  pafled  in  which  there  was  not  a  "  non  ob- 
ft  ante"  to  one  or  more  acts  of  Parliament :  Thi 
L  1  3  powc 
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1688.  power  had  been  too  far  ftretched  of  late  :  But  the 
"  ftretching  of  a  power  that  was  in  the  Crown,  could 
not  be  a  juft  ground  of  war  :  The  King  had  a 
right  to  bring  any  man  to  a  trial  :  The  Bifhops 
had  a  fair  trial,  and  were  acquitted,  and  difcharged 
Upon  it  :  In  all  which  there  was  nothing  done 
'-contrary  to  law.  All  this  fcem'ed  myfterious,'  when 
a  known  Republican  was  become  an  advocate  for 
Prerogative.  His  defign  in  .this  was  deep  and 
fpiteful.  He  faw  that,  as  the  declaration  ;  was 
drawn,  the  Church  party  would  come  in,  and  -be 
"well  received  -by  the  Prince  :  So  he,  who  defign- 
ecl  to  £parate  the  Prince-  and  them  at  the  greater! 
diftance  from  one  another,  ftudied'  to  make  -the 

m  «uo;     -p.   .  ,  ..  .  •    n      i     r          •  •          i  •    i 

26  er?op  'Pnnce  declare  againit  tnoie  grievances,  in  which 
3ffi  'many  of  them  were  concerned,  and  which  fome 
'«3:'i;  among  them  had  promoted.     The  Earl  of  Mac- 
•  clesfield,    with  the  Lord  Mordaunt,    and   many 
.others,  joined  with  hirrrin  this.     But  the  Earl  of 
'Shrewsbury,    together  with  Sidney,   RufTel,    and 
"fome  others,    were    as  pofitive  in   their   opinion', 
-that  the  Prince  ought  not  to  look  fo  far  back  as 
into  King  Charles's  reign  :    This  would  -difguft 
many  of  the  Nobility  and  -Gentry,  and  alrnoffi'  all 
the  Clergy  :    So  they  thought  -the  declaration  was 
•to  be  fo  conceived,  as  to  draw  in  the  body  'of  the 
whole  Nation  :    They  were  -all  alarmed   with  the 
Difpenfing  Power:     And    it    would    feem   very 
flrange  to  fee  an  invafion,  in  which  this  was  not 
-let  out   as  the  main   ground  of  it  :    Every  man 
•could  diflinguifh  between  the  difpenfing  with   a 
fpecial  aft  in  a  particular  cafe,  and  a  total  difpen- 
fing  with  laws  to  fecure  the  Nation  and  the  Reli- 
•gion  :    The  ill  defigns  of  the  Court,  as  well1  as  the 
affect  ions  ^of  the  Nation,    'had   appeared   fo  evi'- 
'clently  in   the  Rifhops  trial,  'that  if  no  notice  was 
taken   of  it,  it  would   be  made   ufe  of  to'  poiTefs 
•i'-   people,    with   an  opinion  of  -the  Prince's    ill 
i   to   them.     RufTel   faid,    that  any  reflections 
on   King  Charles's  reign  :would  not    only 
°1  .  I  *  2~  carry 
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carry  over  all  the  high  Church  party,  but  all  the  1688. 
•Army,'  entirely  -to  the  King.  Wild  man's  decla-  \s^\f^ 
ration  was  much  objcdted  to.  The  Prince  could 
'not  enter  into  a  difcufllon  of  the  law  and  govern 
ment  of  England  :  That  was  to  be  left  to  the 
'Parliament :  The  Prince  could  only  fet  forth  the 
prefent  and  publick  grievances,  as  they  were  tranf- 
initted  to  him  by  thbfe,  upon  whofe  invitation  he 
was  going  over.  This  was  not  without  fome  dif 
ficulty  overcome,  by  altering  fome  few  expreffions 
in  the  firit  draught,  and  leaving  out  fome  circum- 
ftances.  So  the  declaration  was  printed  over  again1, 
with  fbme  amendments. 

In  the  beginning  of  October,  the  troops  march-  The  Ar- 
ed  from  Nimeguen  were  put  on  board  in  the  Zuyd'er  my  was 
fea,  where  they  lay  above  ten  days  before  they  lpfe  * 
could  get  out  of  the  Texel.  Never  was  fo  great 
a  defign  executed  in  fo  iliort  a  time.  A  traniport 
fleet  of  five  hundred  veflels  was  hired  in  three 
days  time.  All  things,  as  foon  as  they  were  or 
dered,  were  got  to  be  fo  quickly  ready,  that  we 
were  amazed  at  the  difpatch.  It  is  true,  fome  .:-t.\ 
things  were  wanting,  and  fome  things  had  been 
forgot.  But  when  the  greatnefs  oi  the  equipage 
was  confidered,  together  with  the  fecrecy  with 
which  it  was  to  be  conducted,  till  the  whole  de 
fign  was  to  be  avowed,  it  feemed  much  more 
ftrange  that  fo  little  was  wanting,  or  that  fo  few 
things  had  been  forgot.  Benthimk,  -Dykvelt, 
Herbert,  and  Van  Fluid,  were  for  two  months 
conflantly  at  the  Hague,  giving  all  necefiary  or 
ders,  with  fo  little  noife  that  nothing  broke  out 
all  that  while.  Even  in  letter  matters  favourable 
circnmftances  concurred  to  cover  the  defign.  Ben- 
think  ufed  to  be  conftantly  with  the  Prjnce,  being 
the  perfon  that  was  moil  entirely  truiled  and  con 
ftantly  employed  by  him  :  So  that  his  abfence 
from  him,  being  fo  extraordinary  a  thing,  might 
have  given  fome  umbrage.  But  all  the  fummer 
bis  Lady  was  fo  very  ill,  that  me  was  locked  on 

L  1  4  every 
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1 68 8.  every  day  as  one  that  could  not  live  three  days  to 
\^Y**S  an  end  :    So  that  this  was  a  very  juft  excuie  for 

his  attendance  at  the  Hague. 

The  Prin-  I  wajted  on  the  Princefs  a  few  days  before  we 
cef-'sfenfc  Jeft  the  Hague.  She  feemed  to  have  a  great  load 
of  things.  on  ker  fpjrjtSj  but  to  have  no  fcruple  as  to  the 
lawfulness,  of  the  defign.  After  much  other  dif- 
courfe,  I  faid,  that  if  we  got  fate  to  England,  I 
jnade  no  great  doubt  of  our  fuccefs  in  all  other 
things.  I  only  begged  her  pardon  to  tell  her, 
that  if  there  fhould  happen  to  be  at  any  time  any 
Disjointing  between  the  Prince  and  her,  that  would 
ruin  all.  "  She  anfwered  me,  that  I  needed  fear  no 
jfuch  thing  :  If  any  perfon  fhould  attempt  that, 
flie  would  treat  them  fo,  as  to  difcourage  all  others 
from  venturing  on  it  for  the  future.  She  was  very 
folemn  and  ferious,  and  prayed  God  earneftly  to 
blefs  and  direct  us. 

The  On  the  fixteenth  of  O6iober  O,  S.  the  wind  that 

Prince  had  flood  fo  long  in  the  Weft,  came  into  the  Eafh 
So  coders  were  fent  to  all  to  hafte  to  Helvoet-Sluys. 
That  morning  the  Prince  went  into  the  aflembly 
of  the  States  General,  to  take  leave  of  them.  He 
faid  to  them,  he  was  extream  fenfible  of  the  kind- 
jiefs  they  had  all  fliewed  him  upon  many  occafi- 
ons :  He  took  Gqd  to  witnefs,  he  had  ferved 
them  faithfully,  ever  fince  they  had  trufted  him, 
with  the  government,  and  that  he  had  never  any 
end  before  his  eyes  but  the  good  of  the  country  : 
He  had  purfued  it  always :  And  if  at  any  time 
he  erred  in  his  judgment,  yet  his  heart  was  ever 
fet  on  procuring  their  fafety  and  profperity.  He 
took  God  to  witnefs,  he  went  to  England  with  no 
other  intentions,  but  thofe  he  had  fet  out  in  his 
Declaration  :  He  did  not  know  how  God  might 
difpofe  of  him  :  To  his  providence  he  commit 
ted  himfejf:  Whatfoever  might  become  of  him, 
Jie  committed  to  them  the  care  of  their  country, 
and  recommended  the  Princefs  to  them  in  a  moft 
particular  manner :  He  affured  them,  me  loved 

their 
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their  Country  perfe&ly,  and  equally  with  her  i68B, 
own  :  He  hoped,  that  whatever  might  happen  to  U^WJ 
him,  they  would  ftill  protect  her,  and  uie  her  as 
ihe  well  deferred  :  And  fo  he  took  Jeave.  It  was 
a  fad,  but  a  kind  parting.  Some  of  every  Pro 
vince  offered  at  an  anfvver  to  what  the  Prince  had 
faid  :  But  they  all  melted  into  tears  and  paffion  : 
So  that  their  fpeeches  were  much  broken,  very 
ihort,  and  extream  tender.  Only  the  Prince  him- 
felf  continued  firm  in  his  ufual  gravity  and 
phlegm.  When  he  came  to  Helvoet-Sluys,  the 
tranfport  fleet  had  confumed  fo  much  of  their  pro- 
viiions,  that  three  days  of  the  good  wind  were 
loft,  before  all  were  fupplied  anew. 

At  lad,  on  the  nineteenth  of  October,  the  We  foiled 
Prince  went  aboard,  and  the  whole  Fleet  failed  ™£f thc 
out  that  night.  But  the  next  day  the  wind  turn 
ed  into  the  North,  and  fettled  in  the  North-Weft. 
At  night  a  great  ftorm  rofe.  We  wrought  againft 
it  all  that  night,  and  the  next  day.  But  it  was 
jn  vain  to  ftruggle  any  longer.  And  fo  vaft  a 
Fleet  run  no  fmall  hazard,  being  obliged  to  keep 
together,  and  yet  not  to  come  too  near  one  ano 
ther.  On  the  twenty  firft  in  the  afternoon  the 
fignal  was  given  to  go  in  again  :  And  on  the 
twenty  fecond  the  far  greater  part  got  fafe  into 
port.  Many  fhips  were  at  firft  wanting,  and  were 
believed  to  be  loft.  But  after  a  few  days  all  came 
in.  There  was  not  one  fhip  loft  •,  nor  fo  much  as  But 
any  one  man,  except  one  that  was  blown  from  the  forced 
fhrouds  into  the  fea.  Some  Ihips  were  fo  mat- 
tered,  that  as  foon  as  they  came  in,  and  all  was 
taken  out  of  them,  they  immediately  funk  down. 
Only  five  hundred  horfes  died  for  want  of  air. 
Men  are  upon  fuch  occafions  apt  to  flatter  them- 
felves  upon  the  points  of  providence.  In  France 
and  England,  •  as  it  was  believed  that  our  lofs  was 
much  greater  than  it  proved  to  be,  fo  they  tri 
umphed  not  a  little,  as  if  God  had  fought  againft 
us,  and  defeated  the  whole  defign.  We  on  our 

part, 
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1688.  part,  who  found  our  felves  delivered  out  of  fo  great 
»V>T\/'*W  •a-ftorm  and  fo  vaft  a  danger,  looked  on  it  as  a  mark 
of  God's  great  care  of  us,  who,  tho'  he  had  not 
changed  the  courfe'of  the  winds  and  leas  in  our  fa 
vour,  yet  had  preferved  us  while  we  were  in  fuch 
apparent  danger,-  beyond  what  could  have  been  ima 
gined.  The  States  were  not  at  all  difcou raged  with 
this' hard  beginning,  but  gave  the  neceffary  orders 
for  Supplying  us  with  every  thing  that  we  needed. 
The  Princeis  behaved  herfdf  at  the  Hague  fuitably 
to  what  was  expected  from  her.  She  ordered  pray- 
•ers'four  times  a  day,  and  affifled  at  them  with  great 
xkvotion.  She  fpoke  to  no  body  of  affairs,  but  was 
calm  and  filent.  The  States  ordered  fome  of  their 
btfdy  to  give  her  an  account  of  all  their  proceedings. 
She  indeed  aniwered  little:  But  in  that  little  fhe 
-gave  them  caufe  often  to  admire  her  judgment. 
Confulta-  •  In  England  the  Court  faw  now,  that  it  was  in 
tions  in  vain  to  difiemble  or  difguife  their  fears  any  more. 
Great  confukations  were  held -there.  The  Earl  of 
Melfort,  and  all  the  Papiils,  propofed  the  feizing  on 
all  fufpected  perfons,  and  the  fending  them  to  Portf- 
•motith.  The  Earl  of  Sunderland  oppofed  this 
vehemently.  He  faid,  it  would  not  be  pofllble  to 
feize  on  many  at  the  fame  time:  And  the  feizing 
on  a  few  would  alarm  all  the- reft:  It  would  drive 
them  in  to  the  Prince,  and  furnifh  them  with  a  pre 
tence  for  it:  He  propofed  rather,  that  the  King 
would  do  fuch  papular  things,  as  might  give  fome 
content,  and  lay  that  fermentation  with  which  the 
Nation  was  then,  as  it  were,  diftrafted.  This  was 
at  that  time  complied  with  :  But  all  the  Popifh  par 
ty  continued  upon  this  to  charge  Lord  Sunderland, 
as  one  that  was  in  the  King's  counfels  only  to  betray 
them-,  that  had  before  diverted  the  offer  of  affift- 
ance  from  France^  and  now  the  fecurins:  thofe  who 
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were  the  mod  likely  to  ]oin  and  aflifl  the  Prince. 
-By  their  importunities  the  King  was  at  lad  fo  pre 
vailed  on,  that  he  turned  him  out  of  all  his  places: 
And  Lord  Preftpa  was  made  Secretary -of  State, 
tju*  The 
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The  Fleet  was  now  put  out,  and  was  fo  flrong,   iGSS. 
that,  if  they  had  met  the  Dutch  Fleet,  probably  'w^iT 
they  would  have  been  too  hard  for  them,  elpccial- 
iy •  confidering  the  great  traniport  fleet  that  they 
'were  to  cover.     All  the  forces  that  were  in  Scotland 
were  ordered  into  England:    And  that  Kingdom 
was  left  in  the  hands  of  their  Militia.     Several  -Re 
giments  came  likewife  from  Ireland.     So  that  the 
King's  Army  was  then  about  thirty  thoufand  ftrong. 
But,  in  order  to  lay  the  heat  that  was  raifed  in  the 
Nation,  the  King  lent  for  the  Bifhops  j  and  let  out 
the  inj u (lice  of  this  unnatural   irrvafion    that  the 
Prince  was  defigning :    He  afftirecl  them  of  his  af 
fections  to  the  Church  of  England  y  and  profited, 
he  had  never  intended  to  carry  things  further  than 
to  an  equal  liberty  of  confcience:    He  defired,  they 
'would  declare  their  abhorrence  of  this  invafion,  and 
that  they  would  offer  him  their  advice,  what  was 
fit  for  him  to  do.     They  declined  the  point  of  ab- 
'horrence,    and  advifed  the   prefent  fummoniiig  a 
•Parliament  •,  and  that  in  the  mean  while  the  Eccle- 
{laftical  Com  million  might  be  broken,  the  proceed 
ings  againft  the  Bifhop  of   London  and  Magdalen 
'College  might  be  reveried,  and  that  the  law  might 
'be  again  put  in  its  channel.     This  they  delivered 
with  great  gravity,  and  with  a  courage  that  recom- 
mended  them  to  the  whole  Nation.     There  was  an 
'order  fent  them  from  the  King  afterwards,  requir 
ing  them  to  compofe  an  office  for  the  prdent  occa- 
-fion.     The  prayers  were  fo  well  drawn,   that  even 
thofe  who  wifhed  for  the  Prince  might  have  joined 
in  them.     The  Church  party  did  now  fhew  their 
'approbation  of  the  Prince's  expedition  in  fuch  terms, 
that  many  were  furprized  at  it,  both  then,  and  fmce 
that  time.     They  fpoke  openly   in  favour  of  it. 
They  exprefled  their  grief  to  fee  the  wind  fo  crofs. 
They  wifhed  for  an  Eaft  wind,  which  on  that  oc- 
cafion  was  called  the  Proteftant  wind.     They  fpoke 
with  great  fcorn  of  all  that  the  Court  was  then  do- 
to  regain  the  hearts  of  the  Nation.     And  in 
deed 
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deed  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  that  way  were 
fo  cold,  and  fo  forced,  that  few  were  like  to  be  de 
ceived  by  them,  but  thofe  who  had  a  mind  to  be 
deceived.  The  writs  for  a  Parliament  were  of 
ten  ordered  to  be  made  ready  for  the  Seal,  and  were 
as  often  ftopt.  Some  were  fealed,  and  given  out: 
But  they  were  quickly  called  in  again.  The  old 
Charters  were  ordered  to  be  reflored  again.  Jef- 
feries  himfelf  carried  back  the  Charter  of  the  City 
of  London,  and  put  on  the  appearances  of  joy  and 
heartinefs  when  he  gave  it  to  them.  All  men  faw 
thro'  that  affectation:  For  he  had  raifed  himfelf 
chiefly  upon  the  advifmg,  or  promoting,  that  mat 
ter  of  the  furrender,  and  the  forfeiture  of  the  Char 
ters.  An  order  was  alib  fent  to  the  Bifhop  of  Win- 
chefter,  to  put  the  Preftdent  of  Magdalen  College 
again  in  pofieffion.  Yet,  that  order  not  being  exe 
cuted  when  the  news  was  brought  that  the  Prince 
and  his  Fleet  were  blown  back,  it  was  countermand 
ed  ;  which  plainly  mewed  what  it  was  that  drove 
the  Court  into  fo  much  compliance,  and  how  long 
it  was  like  to  lait. 

Proofs  The  matter  of  the  greateft  concern,  and  that  could 
brought  not  be  dropt,  but  was  to  be  fupported,  was  the 
*?r  Jher  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  And  therefore  the 

birth  of  it.  >»*  •  r 

the  Prince  Court  thought  it  iieceiiary,  now  in  an  alter-game, 
of  Wales,  to  offer  fome  fatisfaction  in  that  point.  So  a  great 
meeting  was  called  not  only  of  all  the  Privy  Coun- 
fellors  and  Judges,  but  of  all  the  Nobility  then  in 
Town.  To  thefe  the  King  complained  of  the  great 
injury  that  was  done  both  him  and  the  Queen  by 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  accufed  them  of  fo 
black  an  impofture :  He  faid,  he  believed  there 
were  few  Princes  then  alive,  who  had  been  born  in 
the  prefence  of  more  witneffes  than  were  at  his  fon's 
birth  :  He  had  therefore  called  them  together,  that 
they  might  hear  the  proof  of  that  matter.  It  was 
firft  proved,  that  the  Queen  was  delivered  abed, 
while  many  were  in  the  room  j  and  that  they  faw 

the 
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the  child  foon  after  he  was  taken  from  the  Queen    1688. 
by  the  midwife.     But  in  this  the  midwife  was  the 
[ingle  witnefs  •,  for  none  of  the  Ladies  had  felt  the 
child  in  the  Queen's  belly.     The  Countefs  of  Sun- 
derland  did,  indeed  depofe,   that  the  Queen  called 
to  her  to  give  her  her  hand,  that  me  might  feel 
how  the  child  lay,  to  which  me  added,  "  which  I 
did ;"   but  did  not  fay,  whether  me  felt  the  child, 
or  not :     And  me  told  the  Dutchefs  of  Hamilton, 
from  whom  I  had  it,  that  when  me  put  her  hand 
into  the  bed,  the  Queen  held  it,  and  let  it  go  no 
lower  than  her  breads.     So  that  really  fhe  felt  no 
thing.     And  this  depofition,  brought  to  make  a 
mew,  was  an  evidence  againfl  the  matter,   rather 
than  for  it ;  and  was  a  violent  preemption  of  an 
impofture,  and  of  an  artifice  to  cover  it.     Many 
Ladies  depofed,  that  they  had  often  feen  the  marks 
of  milk  on  the  Queen's  linen,    near  her  breads. 
Two  or  three  depofed,  that  they  faw  it  running 
out  at  the  nipple.     All  theie  dcpofed,   that  they 
law  milk  before  the  pretended  delivery.     But  none 
of  them  depofed  concerning  milk  after  the  delivery* 
tho'  nature  fends  it  then  in  greater  abundance :   And 
the  Queen  had  it  always  in  fuch  a  plenty,  that  fome 
weeks   paiTed   after  her  delivery,    before  me  was 
quite  freed  from  it.     The  Ladies  did  not  name  the 
time  in  which  they  faw  the  milk,  except  one,  who 
named   the    month   of    May.     But,    if    the  par 
ticulars  mentioned  before,  that  happened  on  Eafler 
Monday,  are  reflected  on,  and  if  it  appears  proba 
ble  by  theie  that  the  Queen  milcarried  at  that  time; 
then  all  that  the  Ladies  mentioned  of  milk  in  her 
breads,  particularly  fhe  that  fixed  it  to  the  month 
of  May,   might  have  followed  upon  that  mifcar- 
riage,  and  be  no  proof  concerning  the  late  birth. 
Mrs.   Pierce,  the  iandrefs,  depofed  that  me  took 
linen  from  the  Queen's  body  once,  which  carried 
the  marks  of  a  delivery.     But  me  fpoke  only  to 
one  time.     That  was  a  main  circumftance.     And, 
if  it  had  been  true,  it  muft  have  been  often  done, 

arid 
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and  was  capable  of  a  more  copious  proof,  fincev 
there  is  occafion  for  fuch  things  to  be  often  looked 
on,  and  well  confidefed.  The  Lady  Wentworth 
was  the  fingle  witnefs  that  depofed,  that  fhe  had 
felt  .the  child  move  in  the  Queen's  belly.  She  was 
a  Bed- chamber  woman,  as  well  as  a  fingle  witnefs: 
And  fhe  fixed  it  on  no  time,  if  ir  was  very  early, 
fhe  might  have  been  miftaken:  Or  if  it  was  be 
fore  Eafter  Monday,  it  might  be  true,  and  yet  have' 
no  relation  to  this  birth.  This  was  .the  ilibftdnce 
of  this  evidence,  which  was  ordered  to  be  enrolled : 
and  printed.  But  when  it  was  publifned,  it  had  a 
quite  contrary  effect  to  what  the  Court  expected 
from  it.  The  preemption  of  law  before  this  was 
all  in  favour  of  the  birth,  fince  the  parents  owned 
the  child  :  So  that  the  proof  lay  on  the  other  fide, 
and  ought  to  be  offered  by  thofe  who  called  it  in 
queftion.  But,  now  that  this  proof  was  brought, 
which  was  fo  apparently  defective,  it  did  not  leffen 
but  increafe  the  jealoufy  with  which  the  Nation 
was  poffefled :  For  all  people  concluded,  that,  if 
the  thing  had  been  true,  it  mufl  have  been  eafy  to 
have  brought  a  much  more  copious  proof  than  was' 
now  published  to  the  world.  It  was  much  obferv- 
rd,  that  Princefs  Anne  was  not  prefent.  She  in 
deed  excuft'd  herfelf.  She  thought  fne  was  breed 
ing  :  And  all  motion  was  forbidden  her.  None 
believed  that  to  be  the  true  reafon ;  for  it  was 
thought,  that  the  going  from  one  apartment  of  the 
Court  to  another  could  not  hurt  her.  So  it  was 
looked  en  as  a  colour  that  (hewed  fhe  did  not  be 
lievc  the  thing;  and  that  therefore  fhe  would  not 
by  her  being  prefent  feem  to  give  any  credit  to  it. 
This  was  the  Hate  of  affairs  in  England,  while 
we  lay  at  Helvoct-Sluys,  where  we  continued  till 
tbc  firft'of  November.  Here  Wildman  created,  a 
newxliftiirbance.  •  He -plainly  had  a  mew  of  cou 
rage,  but  was,  at  lead,  then  a  coward.  He  pofTeiT- 
ed  fqme  of  the  Englifh  with  an  opinion,  that  the  de- 
fizn  was  now  irrecoverably  loft.  This  was  entertained 
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by.  many,  who  were  willing  to  hearken  to  any  pro- 
pofmon,  that  let  danger  at  a  diftance  from  them- 
ielves.  They  were  itill  magnifying  the  Englifh 
Fleet,  and  undervaluing  the  Dutch.  They  went 
ib  far  in  this,  that  they  propofed  to  the  Prince,  that 
Herbert  fhouid  be  ordered  to  go  over  to  the  coaft 
of  England,  and  either  fight  the  Englifli  Fleet,  or 
force  them  in  :  And  in  that  cafe  the  Transport  Fleet 
might  venture  over;  which  otherwife  they  thought 
could  not  be  fafely  done.  This  fome  urged  with 
fuch  earneftnefs,  that  nothing  but  the  Prince's  au 
thority,  and  Schomberg's  credit,  could  have  with- 
ftood  it.  The  Prince  told  them,  the  feaibn  was 
now  fo  far  fpent,  that  the  lofing  of  more  time  was 
the  lofing  the  whole  defign  :  Fleets  might  lie  long 
in  view  of  one  another,  before  it  could  be  pofTible 
for  them  to  come  to  an  engagement,  tho'  both  fides 
equally  defired  it ;  but  much  longer,  if  any  one  of 
them  avoided  it :  It  was  not  pofllble  to  keep  .the 
Army,  efpecially  the  horie,  long  at  fea :  And  it  was 
no  eafy  matter  to  take  them  all  out,  and  to  fliip 
them  again  :  After  the  wind  had  ftood  ib  long,  in 
the  Weft,  there  was  reafon  to  hope  it  would  turn 
to  the  Eaft :  And  when  that  fhouid  come,  no  time 
was  to  be  loft :  For  it  would  fometimes  blow  fo 
freili  in  a  few  days  as  to  freeze  up  the  rivej ;  fo 
that  it  would  not  be  poilible  to  get  out  all  the  win 
ter  long.  With  thefe  things  he  rather  filenced  than 
quieted  them.  All  this  while  the  men  of  war  were 
ftill  riding  at  fea,  it  being  a  continued  ftorm  for  fome 
weeks.  The  Prince  lent  out  feveral  acivice  boats 
with  orders  to  them  to  come  in.  But  they  could 
not  come  up  to  them.  On  the  twenty  feventh  of 
Oftober  there  was  for /fix  hours  together  a  moll 
.dreadful. ftorm  :  .So  that  there  were  few  among  us, 
that  did  not  conclude,  that  the  beft.part  of  the 
Fleet,  and  by  confequence  that  the  whole  defign, 
was  loft.  Many,  that  have  paft  r for  Heroes,  yej 
fhewecl  then  the  agonies  of  fear. in  their  looks,'  and 
whole  deportment.  The  Prince  ftill  retained" life 
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t68&.  ufoal  calmnefs,  and  the  fame  tranquillity  of  fpirft, 
^xv^  that  I  had  obierved  in  him  in  his  happieft  days.  On 
the  twenty  eighth  it  calmed  a  little,  and  our  Fleet 
came  all  in,  to  our  great  joy.  The  rudder  of  one 
third  rate  was  broken  :  And  that  was  all  the  hurt 
that  the  ftorm  had  done.  At  laft  the  much  long 
ed  for  Eaft  wind  came.  And  Ib  hard  a  thing  it 
was  to  fet  fo  vaft  a  body  in  motion,  that  two  days 
of  this  wind  were  loft  before  all  could  be  quite  rea 
dy. 

We  failed      On  ^c  &&  °f  November  O.  S*  we  failed  out 
out  more  With  the  evening  tide^   but  made  little  v/ay  that 
happily  a  night,  that  fo  our  Fleet  might  come  out,  and  move 
tome!        ln  orc^er'     We  tried  next  day  till  noon,  if  it  was 
pofTible  to  fail  Northward  :    But  the  Wind  was  fo 
Itrong,  and  full  in  the  Eaft,   that  we  could  not 
move  that  way.     About  noon  the  fignal  was  given 
to  fleer  Weftward.     This  wind  not  only  diverted 
us  from  that  unhappy  courfe,  but  it  kept  the  Eng* 
lifh  Fleet  in  the  river :    So  that  it  was  not  poffible 
for  them,  to  come  out,  tho*  they  were  come  down 
&s  far  as  to  the  Gunfleet.     By  this  means  we  had 
the  lea  open  to  us,  with  a  fair  wind,  and  a  fafe  na 
vigation.     On  the  third  we  paft  between  Dover  and 
Calais,  and  before  night  came  in  fight  of  the  ifle  of 
Wight.     The  next  day  being  the  day  in  which  the 
Prince  was  both  born  and  married,  he  fancied,  if  he 
could  land  that  day^  it  would  look  aufpicious  to 
the  Army,  and  animate  the  foldiers.     But  we  all, 
who  confidered,  that  the  day  following,  being  Gun 
powder  Treafon  day,  our  landing  that  day  might 
have  a  good  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  Englifh  Na* 
tion,  were  better  pleafed  to  fee  that  we  could  land 
fio  fooner.     Torbay  was  thought  the  bed  place  for 
our  great  Fleet  to  lie  in :    And  it  was  refolved  to 
land  the  Army,  where  it  could  be  bed  done  near  it  5 
reckoning,  that  being  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  Lon* 
don,  we  could  provide  ourfelves  with  horfes,  and 
put  every  thing  in  order  before  the  King  could 
.  march  his  Army  towards  us,  and  that  we  mould  lie 
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fome  time  at  Exeter  for  the  refrefhing  our  men.  I 
was  in  the  fhip,  with  the  Prince's  other  domef- 
ticks,  that  went  in  the  van  of  the  whole  Fleet.  At 
noon  on  the  fourth  Rufiel  came  on  board  us,  with 
the  belt  of  all  the  Englifh  pilots  that  they  had 
brought  over.  He  gave  him  the  fleering  of  the 
fhip  •,  and  ordered  him  to  be  fure  to  fail  fa,  that 
next  morning  we  fhould  be  fhort  of  Dartmouth  : 
For  it  was  intended  that  forae  of  the  fhips  fbould 
land  there,  and  that  the  reft  mould  fail  into  Tor- 
bay.  The  pilot  thought,  he  could  not  be  miftaken 
in  meaiuring  our  courfe  •,  and  believed  that  he  cer 
tainly  kept  within  orders,  till  the  morning  mewed 
us  we  were  pad  Torbay  and  Dartmouth.  The  wind, 
tho*  it  had  abated  much  of  its  firft  violence,  yet 
was  flill  full  in  the  Eaft.  So  now  it  feemed  necef- 
fary  for  us  to  fail  on  to  Plymouth,  which  mull 
have  engaged  us  in  a  long  and  tedious  campaign  in 
winter,  thro'  a  very  ill  Country.  Nor  were  we  fure  to 
be  received  at  Plymouth.  The  Earl  of  Bath,  who 
was  Governor,  had  fent  by  Rufiel  a  promife  to  the 
Prince  to  come  and  join  him  :  Yet  it  was  not  like 
ly,  that  he  would  be  fo  forward  as  to  receive  us  at 
our  frrft  coming.  The  delays  he  made  afterwards, 
pretending  that  he  was  managing  the  garrifon, 
whereas  he  was  indeed  flaying  till  he  faw  how  the 
matter  was  like  to  be  decided,  mewed  us  how  fatal 
it  had  proved,  if  we  had  been  forced  to  fail  on  to 
Plymouth.  But  while  Rufiel  was  in  no  fmall  dif- 
order,  after  he  faw  the  pilot's  error,  (upon  which  he 
bid  me  go  to  my  prayers,  for  all  was  loft)  and  as 
he  was  ordering  the  boat  to  be  cleared  to  go  aboard 
the  Prince,  on  a  fudden  to  all  our  wonder  it  calm 
ed  a  little.  And  then  the  wind  turned  into  the 
South:  And  a  foft  and  happy  gale  of  wind  carri 
ed  in  the  whole  Fleet  in  four  hours  time  into  Tor- 
bay.  Immediately  as  many  landed  as  conveniently  We  land- 
could.  As  foon  as  the  Prince  and  Marfhal  Sqhom-  ed  at 
berg  got  to  more,  they  were  furnifhed  with  fuch  Toi-biy. 
horfes  as  the  village  of  Broxholme  couid  afford  -9 
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1688.  and  rode  up  to  view  the  grounds,  which  they  found 
as  convenient  as  could  be  imagined  for  the  foot  in 
that  feafon.  It  was  not  a  cold  night :  Otherwife 
the  foldicrs,  who  had  been  kept  warm  aboard, 
might  have  iuffered  much  by  it.  As  foon  as  I 
landed,  I  made  what  hafte  I  could  to  the  place 
where  the  Prince  was  j  who  took  me  heartily  by  the 
hand,  and  afked  me,  if  I  would  not  now  believe 
predefti  nation.  1  told  him,  I  would  never  forget 
that  providence  of  God,  which  had  appeared  fo  fig- 
nally  on  this  occafion.  He  was  cheerfuller  than  ordi 
nary.  Yet  he  returned  fbon  to  his  ufual  gravity. 
The  Prince  lent  for  all  the  fifhermen  of  the  place ; 
and  afked  them,  which  was  the  propereft  place  for 
landing  his  horfe,  which  all  apprehended  would 
be  a  tedious  bufmefs,  and  might  hold  fome  days. 
But  next  morning  he  was  mewed  a  place,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  below  the  village,  where  the  mips  could 
be  brought  very  near  the  land,  againft  a  good  fhorc, 
and  the  horfes  would  not  be  put  to  fwim  above  twen 
ty  yards.  This  proved  to  be  fo  happy  for  our  land 
ing,  tho'  we  came  to  it  by  meer  accident,  that,  if 
we  had  ordered  the  whole  Ifland  round  to  be  found 
ed,  we  could  not  have  found  a  properer  place  for  it. 
There  was  a  dead  calm  all  that  morning :  And  in 
three  hour's  time  all  our  horfe  were  landed,  with  as 
much  baggage  as  was  neceflary  till  we  got  to  Exeter. 
The  artillery  and  heavy  baggage  were  left  aboard, 
and  ordered  to  Topfbam  the  iea-port  to  Exeter. 
All  that  belonged  to  us  was  fq  foon  and  fo  happily 
landed,  that  by  the  next  day  at  noon  we  were  in  full 
march,  and  marched  four  miles  that  night.  We 
had  from  thence  twenty  miles  to  Exeter  :  And  we 
rdblved  to  make  hafte  thither.  But,  as  we  weie 
now  happily  landed,  and  marching,  we  faw  new  and 
un thought  of  characters  of  a  favourable  providence 
of'  God  watching  over  us.  We  had  no  iooner  got 
thus  diiengaged  from  our  Fleet,  than  a  new  and 
great  ftorm  blew  from  the  Weft ;  from  which  our 
Fleer,  being  covered  by  the  land,  could  receive  no 
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prejudice  :  But  the  King's  Fleet  had  got  out  as  the  1688. 
wind  calmed,  and  in  purfuit  of  us  was  come  as  far 
as  the  ifle  of  Wight,  when  this  contrary  wind  turn 
ed  upon  them.  They  tried  what  they  could  to 
purftie  us  :  But  they  were  fo  fhattered  by  fome 
days  of  this  florin,  that  they  were  forced  to  go  into 
Portfmouth,  and  were  no  more  fit  for  fervice  that 
year.  This  was  a  greater  happinefs  than  we  were 
then  aware  of  :  For  the  Lord  Dartmouth  allured 
me  fome  time  after,  that,  whatever  (lories  we  had 
heard  and  believed,  either  of  Officers  or  feamen, 
he  was  confident  they  would  all  have  fought  very 
heartily.  But  now,  by  the  immediate  hand  of 
heaven,  we  were  matters  of  the  fea  without  a  blow. 
I  never  found  a  difpofition  to  fuperflition  in  my 
temper :  I  was  rather  inclined  to  be  philofophical 
upon  all  occafions.  Yet  I  muft  confefs,  that  this 
flrange  ordering  of  the  winds  and  feafons,  juft  to 
change  as  our  affairs  required  it,  could  not  but 
make  deep  impreflions  on  me,  as  well  as  on  all  that 
obferved  it.  Thofe  famous  verfes  of  Claudian  feem* 
ed  to  be  more  applicable  to  the  Prince,  than  to 
him  they  were  made  on  : 

"  O  nimium  dile&e  Deo,  cui  militat  aether, 
"  Et  conjurati  veniunt  ad  claflica  vend  !" 

Heaven's  favourite,  for  whom  the  fkies  do  fight, 
And  all  the  winds  confpire  to  guide  thee  right ! 

The  Prince  made  hafte  to  Exeter,  where  he  (laid 
ten  clays,  both  for  refrefhing  his  troops,  and  for 
giving  the  Country  time  to  (hew  their  affections. 
Both  the  Clergy  and  Magiftrates  of  Exeter  were 
very  fearful,  and  very  backward..  The  Bifhop 
and  the  Dean  ran  away.  And  the  Clergy  flood 
off,  tho*  they  were  fent  for,  and  very  gently  fpoke 
to  by  the  Prince.  The  truth  was,  the  doctrines 
of  PafTive  Obedience  and  Non-rcfiftance  had  been 
carried  fo  far,  and  preached  fo  much,  tha:  Cier- 
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gymen  either  could  not  all  on  the  fudden  get  out 
ofr  that  entanglement,  into  which  they  had  by  long 
thinking  and  fpeaking  all  one  way  involved  them- 
felves,  or  they  were  afhamed  to  make  fo  quick  a 
turn.     Yet   care  was  taken   to  protect  them  and 
their  houfes  every  where  :  So  that  no  fort  of  vio 
lence  nor  rudenefs   was  offered  to  any  of  them. 
The  Prince  gave    me  full   authority  to  do  this : 
And  I  took  fo  particular  a  care  of  it,  that  we  heard 
of  no  complaints.     The  Army   was  kept   under 
fuch  an  exact  difcipline,  that  every  thing  was  paid 
for  where  it  was  demanded  •,  tho*  the  foldiers  were 
contented  with  fuch  moderate  entertainment,  that 
the  people  generally  afked  but  little  for  what  they 
did  eat.     We  ftaid  a  week  at  Exeter,  before  any 
of  the  Gentlemen  of  the  country  about  came  in 
fco  the  Prince.     Every  day   fome  perfons  of  con 
dition   came   from  other  parts.      The  firft  were 
the  Lord   Colchefter  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  Earl  of 
Rivers,  and   the   Lord   Wharton,  Mr.  Ruffe  I  the 
Lord  R  Uriel's  brother,  and  the  Earl  of  Abington. 
The  The  King  came  down  to  Salisbury,  and  fent  his 

King's       troops  twenty  miles  further.     Of  thefe,  three  Re- 
Army  be-  gjments  of  horfe  and  dragoons  were  drawn  on  by 
tome°over  tncir   Officers,  the  Lord  Cornbury  and   Colonel 
to  the        Langfton,  on  defign  to  come  over  to  the  Prince. 
Piince.      Advice  was  fent  to  the  Prince  of  this.     But  be- 
caufe  thefe  Officers  were  not  fure  of  their  fubal- 
terns,  the  Prince  ordered  a  body  of  his  men  to  ad- 
.vance,  and   aiTiit  them  in  cafe  any  refiftance  was 
made.     They  were  within  twenty  miles  of  Exeter, 
and  within  two  miles  of  the  body  that  the  Prince 
had  font  to   join  them,  when  a  whifper  ran  about 
among  them  that  they  were  betrayed.    Lord  Corn- 
bury  had  not  the  prefence  of  mind  that  fo  critical 
a,  thing  required.     So  they  fell  in  confufion,  and 
many  rode  back.     Yet  one  Regiment  came  over 
in  a  body,  and  with  them  about  a  hundred  of  the 
other  two.     This  gave   us   great   courage  -,    and 
ihewed  us,  that  we  had  not  been  deceived  in  what 
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was  told  us  of  the  Inclinations  of  the  King's  Army. 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  thofe  who  ftudied  to  fup- 
port  the  King's  fpirit  by  flatteries  told  him,  that 
in  this  he  faw  that  he  might  truft  his  Army,  fince 
thefe  who  intended  to  carry  over  thole  Regiments, 
were  forced  to  manage  it  with  fo  much  artifice, 
and  durft  not  difcover  their  defign  either  to  Officers 
or  foldiers  ;  and  that,  as  foon  as  they  perceived  it, 
the  greater  part  of  them  had  turned  back.  The 
King  wanted  fupport :  For  his  fpirits  funk  ex- 
treamly.  His  blood  was  in  fuch  fermentation, 
that  he  was  bleeding  much  at  the  nofe,  which  re 
turned  often  upon  him  every  day.  He  fent  many 
fpies  over  to  us.  They  all  took  his  money,  and 
came  and  joined  themfelves  to  the  Prince,  none 
of  them  returning  to  him.  So  that  he  had  no  in 
telligence  brought  him,  of  what  the  Prince  was 
doing,  but  what  common  reports  furnifhed,  which 
magnified  our  numbers,  and  made  him  think  we 
were  coming  near  him,  while  we  were  ftili  at 
Exeter.  He  heard  that  the  City  of  London  was 
very  unquiet.  News  was  brought  him,  that  the 
Earls  of  Devonfhire  and  Danby,  and  the  Lord 
Lumley,  were  drawing  great  bodies  together,  and 
that  both  York  and  Newcaftle  had  declared  for 
the  Prince.  The  Lord  Delamer  had  raifed  a  Re 
giment  in  Chefhire.  And  the  body  of  the  Na 
tion  did  every  where  difcover  their  inclinations  for 
the  Prince  fo  evidently,  that  the  King  faw  he  had 
nothing  to- truft  to,  but  his  Army.  And  the  ill 
difpofition  among  them  was  fo  apparent,  that  he 
reckoned  he  could  not  depend  on  them.  So  that  he 
loft  both  heart  and  head  at  once.  But  that  which 
gave  him  the  laft  and  moft  confounding  ftroke 
was,  that  the  Lord  Churchill  and  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  left  him,  and  came  and  joined  the  Prince 
at  Axminfter,  twenty  miles  on  that  fide  of  Exeter. 
After  this  he  could  not  know  on  whom  he  could 
depend.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  was  one  of  King 
Charles's  fons,  by  the  Dutchefs  of  Cleveland.  He 
M  m  3  had 
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1688.  had  been  fome  time  at  fca,  and  was  a  gallant  but 
rough  man.     He  had  more  fpirit  than  any  one  of 
the  King's  fons.     He  made  an  anfwer  to  the  King 
about  this  time,  that  was  much  talked  of.     The 
King  took  notice  of  fomewhat  in  his  behaviour 
that  looked  factious  :  And  he   faid,  he  was  fure 
he  could   not  pretend   to  aft  upon  principles  of 
conference  •,  for  he  had  been  fo  ill  bred,  that  as  he 
knew  little  of  religion,  fo  he  regarded  it  lefs.  But 
he  anfwered  the  King,  that,  tho5  he  had  little  con- 
fcience,  yet  he  was  of  a  party  that  had  a  great  deal. 
S  o.i  after  that,  Prince  George,    the  Duke  of  Or- 
mond,  and  the   Lord  Drumlanerick  the  Duke  of 
Queenfoury's  cldefr  fon,  left  him,  and  came  over 
to  the  Prince,  and  joined  him,  when  he  was  come 
as  far  as  the  Earl  of  Briftol's  houfe  at  Sherburn. 
When  the  news  came  to   London,  the  Princefs 
was  fo  (truck  with  the  apprehenfions  of  the  King's 
difpleafure,  and  of  the  ill  effects  that  it  might  have, 
that  me  faid  to  the  Lady  Churchill,  that  ihe  could 
not  bear  the  thoughts  of  it,  and  would  leap  out 
a:  window,  rather  than  venture  on  it.     The  Bifhop 
of  London  was  then  lodged  very  fecretly  in  Suf 
folk  ft  re  et.     So  the  Lady  Churchill,  who  knew 
v/here  he  was,  went  to  him,  and  concerted  with 
him  the  method  of  the  Princefs's  withdrawing  from 
the  Court.     The  Princefs  went  fooner  to  bed  than 
ordinary.     And  about  midnight  ihe  went  down  a 
back-flairs  from   her  clofet,  attended  only  by  the 
Lady  Churchill,    in  fuch    hafte  that  they   carri 
ed   nothing  with  them.      They   were   waited  for 
by  the  Rifhop  ot  London,  who  carried  them  to  the 
Earl  of  Dorfet's,  whofe  Lady  furnifhed  them  with 
every  thing.     And  fo  they  went  Northward,  as  far 
as  Northampton ;  where  that  Earl  attended  on  them 
•with   all   refpect,  and  quickly  brought  a  body   of 
horfe  to  f  rve  for  a  guard  to  the  Princes.     And  in 
a  little  while  a  fmall  Army  was  formed  about  her, 
who  chofe  to  be  commanded  by  the  Bifliop  of  Lon 
don  5  of  which  he  too  eafily  accepted. 

Thefc 
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Thefe  things  put  the  King  in  an  inexpreffible  1688. 
confufion.  He  faw  himfelf  nowforfaken,  not  only  *>^\~*s 
by  thofe  whom  he  had  trufted  and  favoured  moft, 
but  even  by  his  own  children.  And  the  Army 
was  in  fuch  diftradion,  that  there  was  not  any  one 
body  that  feemed  entirely  united  and  firm  to  him. 
A  foolifh  ballad  was  made  at  that  time,  treating 
the  Papifts,  and  chiefly  the  Irifh,  in  a  very  ridicu 
lous  manner,  which  had  a  burden,  fajd  to  be  Irilh 
words,  "  lero  lero  lilibulero,"  that  made  an  im- 
prefiion  on  the  Army,  that  cannot  be  well  ima 
gined  by  thofe  who  faw  it  not.  The  whole  Army, 
and  at  laft  all  people  both  in  city  and  country,  were 
finging  it  perpetually.  And  perhaps  never  had  fo 
flight  a  thing  fo  great  an  effed:. 

While  the  Prince  (laid  at  Exeter,  the  rabble  of An  Afra' 
the  people  came  in  to  him  in  great  numbers.  So  ^£™ 
that  he  could  have  raifed  many  Regiments  of  foot,  hole  who 
if  there  had  been  any  occafion  for  them.  But  came  to 
what  he  underftood  of  the  temper  the  King's  Army  r- 
was  in,  made  him  judge  it  was  not  neceflary  to 
arm  greater  numbers.  After  he  had  ftaid  eight 
days  at  Exeter,  Seimour  came  in  with  feveral  other 
Gentlemen  of  quality  and  eftate.  As  foon  as  he 
had  been  with  the  Prince,  he  fent  to  feek  for  me. 
When  I  came  to  him,  he  afked  me,  why  we  had 
not  an  Aflbciation  funed  by  all  that  came  to  us, 
fince,  till  we  had  that  done,  we  were  as  a  rope 
of  fand  :  Men  might  leave  us  when  they  pleafed, 
and  we  had  them  under  no  tie :  Whereas,  if  they 
figned  an  Affociation,  they  would  reckon  them- 
felves  bound  to  ftick  to  us.  I  anfwered,  it  was  be- 
caufe  we  had  not  a  man  of  his  authority  and  credit 
to  offer  and  fupport  fuch  an  advice.  I  went  from 
him  to  the  Prince,  who  approved  of  the  motion  ; 
as  did  alfo  the  Earl  of  Shrewfbury,  and  all  that 
were  with  us.  So  I  was  ordered  to  -draw  it.  It 
was,  in  few  words,  an  engagement  to  ftick  toger 
ther  in  purfuing  the  ends  of  the  Prince's  declara 
tion  '9  and  that,  if  any  attempt  Ihould  be  made  on 
M  m  4  his 
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his  perfon,  it  fhould  be  revenged  on  all  by  whom 
or  trom  whom  any,fuch  attempt  fhould  be  made. 
This  was  agreed  to  by  all  about  the  Prince.  So 
it  was  engrafted  in  parchment,  and  figned  by  all 
thole  that  came  in  to  him.  The  Prince  put  Devon- 
fhire  and  Exeter  under  Seimour's  government,  who 
was  Recorder  of  Exeter.  And  he  advanced  with 
his  Army,  leaving  a  imall  garrifon  there  with  his 
heavy  artillery  under  Col.  Gibibn,  whom  he  made 
Deputy  Governor  as  to  the  military  part. 

At  Crookhorn,  Dr.  Finch,  fon  of  the  Earl  of 
Heads  in  Winchelfea,  and  Warden  of  All- Souls  College  in 
Oxford  Oxford,  was  fent  to  the  Prince  from  fome  of  the 
Heads  of  Colleges ;  affuring  him,  that  they  would 
r  declare  for  him,  and  inviting  him  to  come  thither, 
telling  him,  that  their  plate  fhould  be  at  his  fer- 
vice,  if  he  needed  it.  This  was  a  fudden  turn 
from  thole  principles  that  they  had  carried  fo  high 
a  few  years  before.  The  Prince  had  defigned  to 
have  fecured  Briftol  and  Gloucefler,  and  fo  to  have 
gone  to  Oxiord,  the  whole  Weft  being  then  in  his 
hands,  it  there  had  been  any  appearance  of  a  ftand 
to  be  made  againft  him  by  the  King  and  his  Army; 
for,  the  King  being  fo  much  fuperior  to  him  in  horfe, 
it  was  not  advifable  to  march  thro'  the  great  plains 
of  Dorietfhire  and  Wiltshire.  But  the  King's  pre 
cipitate  return  to  London  put  an  end  to  this  pre 
caution.  The  Earl  of  Bath  had  prevailed  with 
the  garrifon  of  Plymouth :  And  they  declared  for 
the  Prince.  So  now  ail  behind  him  was-  fare. 
When  he  came  to  Sherburn,  all  Dorfetfhire  came 
in  a  body,  and  joined  him.  He  refolved  to  make 
all  the  hade  he  could  to  London,  where  things 
.were  in  a  high  fermentation. 

Great  diT-  i    A  bold  man  ventured  to  draw  and  publifh  ano- 
orders  in   ther  declaration  in  the  Prince's  name.     It  was  pen*- 
London.    necj  vy-tJa  great  fpirit  ;   And  it  had  as  i  reat  an  ef 
fect.     It  fct  forth  the  defperate  defigns  of  the  Pa- 
pifts,  and  the  extream  danger  the  Nation  was  in 
by  their  means,  and  required  all  perfons  immedi 
ately 
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ately  to  fall  on  fuch  Papifts  as  were  in  any  employ 
ments,  and  to  turn  them  out,  and  to  fecure  all 
flrong  places,  and  to  do  every  thing  elfe  that  was 
in  their  power  in  order  to  execute  the  laws,  and  to 
bring  all  things  again  into  their  proper  channels. 
This  fet  all  men  at  work  :  For  no  doubt  was  made, 
that  it  was  truly  the  Prince's  declaration.  But 
he  knew  nothing  of  it.  And  it  was  never  known, 
who  was  the  author  of  fo  bold  a  thing.  No  per- 
fon  ever  claimed  the  merit  of  it :  For,  tho'  it  had 
an  amazing  effect,  yet,  it  feems,  he  that  contrived 
it  apprehended,  that  the  Prince  would  not  be  well 
pleafed  with  the  author  of  fuch  an  impofture  in  his 
Name.  The  King  was  under  fuch  a  confirmation, 
that  he  neither  knew  what  to  refolve  on,  nor  whom 
to  truft.  This  pretended  declaration  put  the  City 
in  fuch  a  flame,  that  it  was  carried  to  the  Lord 
Mayor,  and  he  was  required  to  execute  it.  The 
apprentices  got  together,  and  were  falling  upon 
all  Mafs-houles,  and  committing  many  irregular 
things.  Yet  their  fury  was  fo  well  governed,  and 
fo  little  refilled,  that  no  other  mifchief  was  done : 
No  blood  was  med. 

The  King  now  fent  for  all  the  Lords  in  Town,  A  treaty 
that  were  known  to  be  firm  Proteftants.  And,  besun 
upon  fpeaking  to  fome  of  them  in  private,  they 
advifed  him  to  call  a  general  meeting  ot  all  the 
Privy  Counfellors,  and  Peers,  to  afk  their  advice, 
what  was  fit  to  be  done.  All  agreed  in  one  opi 
nion,  that  it  was  fit  to  fend  CommifTioners  to  the 
Prince  to  treat  with  him.  This  went  much  againft 
the  King's  own  inclinations :  Yet  the  dejection  he 
was  in,  and  the  ddperate  ftate  of  his  affairs,  forced 
him  to  content  to  it.  So  the  Marquis  of  Halifax, 
the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  and  the  Lord  Godolphin, 
were  ordered  to  go  to  the  Prince,  and  to  afk  him, 
what  it  was  that  he  demanded.  The  Earl  ot  Cla 
rendon  reflected  the  moft,  on  the  King's  former 
conduct,  of  any  in  that  aflembJy,  not  without  fome 
indecent  and  infolent  words,  which  were  generally 

condemned. 
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1688.  condemned.  He  expected,  as  was  faid,  to  be  one 
of  the  Commiflioners :  And,  upon  his  not  being 
named,  he  came  and  met  the  Prince  near  Salifbury. 
Yet  he  fuggefted  fo  many  peevifh  and  peculiar 
things,  when  he  came,  that  fome  fufpected,  all  this 
was  but  collufion,  and  that  he  was  fent  to  raife  a 
faction  among  thofe  that  were  about  the  Prince. 
The  Lords  ferit  to  the  Prince  to  know  where  they 
fhould  wait  on  him  :  And  he  named  Hungerford. 
When  they  came  thither,  and  had  delivered  their 
meflage,  the  Prince  called  all  the  Peers  and  others 
of  chief  note  about  him,  and  advifed  with  them 
what  anfwer  fhould  be  made.  A  day  was  taken 
to  confider  of  an  anfwer.  The  Marquis  of  Hali 
fax  fent  for  me.  But  the  Prince  faid,  tho'  he  would 
fufpect  nothing  from  our  meeting,  others  might.  So 
I  did  not  ipeak  with  him  in  private,  but  in  the 
hearing  of  others.  Yet  he  took  occafion  to  afk 
me,  fo  as  no  body  obferved  it,  if  we  had  a  mind 
to  have  the  Kind  in  our  hands  ?  I  faid,  by  no 
means ;  for  we  would  not  hurt  his  perfon.  He 
afked  next,  what  if  he  had  a  mind  to  go  avwy  ?  I 
faid,  nothing  was  fo  much  to  be  wifhed  for.  This 
I  told  the  Prince.  And  he  approved  of  both  my 
anfwers.  The  Prince  ordered  the  Earls  of  Oxford 
Shrew/bury,  and  Clarendon  to  treat  with  the  Lords 
the  King  had  lent.  And  they  delivered  the  Prin 
ce's  anfwer  to  them  on  Sunday  the  eighth  of  De 
cember. 

He  defired  a  Parliament  might  be  prefently 
called,  that  no  men  fhould  continue  in  any  em 
ployment,  who  were  not  qualified  by  law,  and  had 
not  taken  the  Tefts  •,  that  the  Tower  of  London 
might  be  put  in  the  keeping  of  the  City  ;  that  the 
Fleet,  and  all  the  ftrong  places  of  the  Kingdom, 
might  be  put  in  the  hands  of  Proteftants  •,  that  a 
proportion  of  the  revenue  might  be  fet  off  for  the 
pay  of  the  Prince's  Army  -,  and  that  during  the 
fitting  of  the  Parliament,  the  Armies  of  both  fides 
might  not  come  within  twenty  miles  of  London  ; 

but, 
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but,  that  the  Prince  might  come  on  to  London,   1688. 
and  have  the  fame  number  of  his  guards  about  him,   ^v^»-' 
that  the  King  kept  about  his  perfon.     The  Lords 
feemed  to  be  very   well  fatisfied  with  this  anfwer. 
They  fent  it  up  by  an  exprefs,  and  went  back  next 
day  to  London. 

But  now  ftrange  counfels  were   fuggefted  to  the  The  King 
King  and   Queen.     The  Priefts,  and  all  the   vio- left  the 
lent  Papifts,  faw  a  treaty  was  now  opened.     They  KinSdom- 
knew,  that  they  muft  be  the  facrifice.     The  whole 
defign  of  Popery  muft  be  given  up,  without  any 
hope  of  being  able  in  an  age  to  -think  of  bringing 
it  on  again.     Severe   laws  would  be  made  againlt 
them.     And  all  thofe  who  intended  to  flick  to  the 
King,  and  to  preferve  him,  would  go  into  thofe 
laws  with  a  particular  zeal :  So  that  they,  and  their 
hopes,  mull  be   now  given  up,  and  facrificed  for 
ever.    They  infufed  all  this  into  the  Queen.  They 
faid,  fhe  would  certainly  be  impeached  :  And  wit- 
neiTes  would  be  fet  up  againft  her,   and  her  fon  : 
The  King's  Mother  had  been  impeached  in  the 
long  Parliament :  And  me  was  to  look  for  nothing 
but  violence.     So  the  Queen  took  up  a  fudden  re- 
folution  of  going  to  France  with  the  child.     The 
midwife,  together  with  all  who  were  afTifting  at 
the  birth,  were  allb  carried  over,  or  fo  difpofed  of, 
that    it  could    never  be    learned  what  became  of 
them  afterwards.     The  Queen  prevailed  with  the 
King,  not  only  to  confent  to  this,  but  to  promife 
to  go  quickly  after  her.     He  was  only   to  flay  a 
day  or  two  after  her,  in  hope  that  the  fhadow  of 
authority  that   was  ftill  left  in  him  might  keep 
things  fo  quiet,  that  fhe  might  have  an  undifturb- 
ed  paffage.     So  fhe  went  to   Portfmouth.     And 
from  thence,  in  a  man  of  war,   (he  went  over  to 
France,  the  King  refolving  to  follow  her  in  dif- 
guife.     Care  was  alfo  taken  to  fend  all  the  Priefts 
away.     The  King  fluid   long  enough  to  get  the 
Prince's  anfwer.     And  when  he  had    read  it,  he 
faid,  he  did  no;  expect  fo  good  terms.     He  order 
ed 
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1688.  ed  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  come  to  him  next  morn- 
v^OT^  ing.  But  he  had  called  fecretly  for  the  Great  SeaL 
And  the  next  morning,  being  the  tenth  of  De 
cember,  about  three  in  the  morning,  he  went  away 
in  difguife  with  Sir  Edward  Hales,  whofe  fervant 
he  feemed  to  be.  They  paft  the  river,  and  flung 
the  Great  Seal  into  it ;  which  was  fome  months 
after  found  by  a  fifherman  near  Fox-Hall.  The 
King  went  down  to  a  miferable  fifher-boat,  that 
Hales  had  provided  for  carrying  them  over  to 
France. 

He  is  Thus  a  great  jibing,  who  had  a  good  Army  and 

wu<jh  .  a  ftrong  Fleet,  did  choofe  rather  to  abandon  all, 
than  either  to  expofe  himfelf  to  any  danger  with 
that  part  of  the  Army  that  was  ftill  firm  to  him, 
or  to  flay  and  fee  the  illue  of  a  Parliament.  Some 
attributed  this  mean  and  unaccountable  refolution 
to  a  want  of  courage.  Others  thought  it  was  the 
effect  of  an  ill  confcience,  and  of  fome  black  thing 
under  which  he  could  not  now  fupport  himfelf. 
And  they  who  cenfured  it  the  moft  moderately, 
faid,  that  it  fhewed,  that  his  Priefts  had  more  regard 
to  themfeives  than  to  him  ;  and  that  he  confidered 
their  interefb  more  than  his  own  ;  and  that  he 
chofe  rather  to  wander  abroad  with  them,  and  to 
try  what  he  could  do  by  a  French  force  to  fubdue 
his  people,  than  to  flay  at  home,  and  be  fhut  up 
within  the  bounds  of  law,  and  be  brought  under 
an  incapacity  of  doing  more  mifchief  •,  which  they 
law  was  necefiary  to  quiet  thofe  fears  and  jealoufies, 
for  which  his  bad  government  had  given  fo  much 
occafion.  It  feemed  very  unaccountable,  fince  he 
was  refolved  to  go,  that  he  did  not  choofe  rather 
to  go  in  one  of  his  Yatchs  or  Frigates,  than  to 
expofe  himfelf  in  fo  dangerous  and  ignominious  a 
manner.  It  was  not  poffible  to  put  a  good  con- 
flruclion  on  any  part  of  the  ciiihonourable  fcene 
which  he  then  acted. 

With  this  his  reign  ended  :  For  this  was  a  plain 
deferting  his  people,  and  the  ex  poling  the  Nation 

to 
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to  the  pillage  of  an  Army,  which  he  had  ordered    1688. 
the  Earl  of  Fever fham  to  difband.     And  the  do-  ^— -v 
ing  this  without  paying  them,  was  the  letting  fo 
many    armed    men  loofe   upcjn  the   Nation ;  who 
might  have  done  much  mifch'ief,  it  the  execution 
of  thofe  orders   that  he  left  behind  him  had  not 
been  ftopped.     1  mall   continue  the   recital  of  all 
that  pad  in  this  Interregnum,  till  the  Throne,  which 
he  now  left  empty,  was  filled. 

He  was  not  gone  far,  when  fome  fifhermen  of  Bjf « 
Feverfham,  who  were  watching  for  fuch  Priefts^ 
and  other  delinquents,  as  they  fancied  were  mak 
ing  their  efcape,  came  up  to  him.  And  they, 
knowing  Sir  Edward  Hales,  took  both  the  King 
and  him,  and  brought  them  to  Feverfham.  The 
King  told  them  who  he  was.  And  that  flying 
about  brought  a  vaft  croud  together,  to  look  on 
that  aftonifhing  inftance  of  the  uncertainty  of  all 
worldly  greatnefs ;  when  he  who  had  ruled  three 
Kingdoms,  and  might  have  been  the  arbiter  of 
all  Europe,  was  now  in  fuch  mean  hands,  and  fo 
low  an  equipage^.  The  people  of  the  town  were 
extremely  difordered  with  this  unlocked  for  acci 
dent  :  And,  tho'  for  a  while  they  kept  him  as  a 
prifoner,  yet  they  quickly  changed  that  into  as 
much  refpecl  as  they  could  poffibly  pay  him.  Here 
was  an  accident  that  feemed  of  no  great  confe- 
quence.  Yet  all  the  ftrugglings  which  that  party 
have  made  ever  fmce  that  time  to  this  day,  which 
from  him  were  called  afterwards  the  Jacobites,  did 
rife  out  of  this  :  For,  if  he  had  got  clear  away,  by 
all  that  could  be  judged,,  he  would  not  have  had 
a  party  left :  All  would  have  agreed,  that  here  was 
a  defertion,  and  that  therefore  the  Nation  was  free, 
and  at  liberty  to  fecure  itfelf.  But  what  followed 
upon  this  gave  them  a  colour  to  fay,  that  he  was 
forced  away,  and  driven  out.  Till  now,  he  fcarce 
had  a  party,  but  among  the  Papifts.  But  from 
this  incident  a  party  grew  up,  that  has  been  long 
very  active  for  his  interefts.  As  foon  as  it  was 

known 
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1688.  known  at  London  that  the  King  was  gone,  the  ap- 
v^V^  prentices  and  the  rabble,  who  had  been  a  little 
quieted  when  they  faw  a  treaty  on  foot  between 
the  King  and  the  Prince,  now  broke  out  again 
upon  all  fufpected  hotifes,  where  they  believed  there 
was  eitheir  Priefts  or  Papifts.  They  made  great 
havock  of  many  places,  not  fparing  the  houfes  of 
Embaffaclors.  But  none  were  killed,  no  houfes 
burnt,  nor  were  any  robberies  committed.  Never 
was  fo  much  fury  feen  under  fo  much  management. 
Jefferies,  finding  the  King  was  gone,  faw  what 
reafon  he  had  to  look  to  himfelf  :  And,  apprehend 
ing  that  he  was  now  expofed  to  the  rage  of  the 
people,  whom  he  had  provoked  with  fo  particular 
a  brutality,  he  had  difguifed  himfelf  to  make  his 
efcape.  But  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  fome  who 
knew  him.  He  was  infulted  by  them  with  as  much 
fcorn  and  rudenefs  as  they  could  invent.  And, 
after  many  hours  tofling  him  about,  he  was  car 
ried  to  the  Lord  Mayor  j  whom  they  charged  to 
commit  him  to  the  Tower,  which  the  Lord  Lucas 
had  then  feized,  and  in  it  had  declared  for  the 
Prince.  The  Lord  Mayor  was  fo  ftruck  with  the 
terror  of  this  rude  populace,  and  with  the  difgrace 
of  a  man  who  had  made  all  people  tremble  before 
him,  that  he  fell  into  fits  upon  it,  of  which  he 
died  foon  after. 

The  ^°  Prevent  tne  further  growth  of  fuch  clifor- 

Prince  is   ders,  he  called  a  meeting  of  the  Privy  Counfellors 
to  and  Peers,  who  met   at  Guild-Hall.     The  Arch- 


c  .me  a»«i  bifliop  of  Canterbury  was  there.     They  gave  a 

take  the      n    •  jn      i  c      \          -          \  i  j 

goven-      "net  charge  tor  keeping  the  peace  *,  and  agreed  to 

men  t  into  fend  an  invitation  to   the  Prince,  defiring  him  to 

his  hands,  come  and  take  the  government  of  the  Nation  into 

his  hands,  till  a  Parliament  mould  meet  to  bring 

all  matters  to  a  juft  and  full  fettlement.     This  they 

all  figncd  •,  and  lent  it  to  the  Prince  by  the  Earl 

of  Pembroke,  the  Vifcount  Weymouth,  the  Bifhop 

of  Ely,  and  the   Lord  Culpepper.     The  Prince 

went  on  from  Hungerford  to  Newbury,  and  from 

thence 
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thence  to  Abington,  refolving  to  have  gone  to  Ox 
ford  to  receive  the  compliments  of  the  Univerfity, 
and  to  meet  the  Princefs  Anne  who  was  coming 
thither.  At  Abington  he  was  furprized  with  the 
news  of  the  ftrange  cataftrophe  of  affairs  now  at 
London,  the  King's  defertion,  and  the  diforders 
which  the  City  and  neighbourhood  of  JLondon  were 
falling  into.  One  came  from  London,  and  brought 
him  the  news,  which  he  knew  not  well  how  to  be 
lieve,  till  he  had  an  exprefs  fent  him  from  the 
Lords,  who  had  been  with  him  from  the  King. 
Upon  this  the  Prince  faw,  how  necefiary  it  was  to 
make  all  poflible  hafte  to  London.  So  he  fent  to 
Oxford,  to  excufe  his  not  coming  thither,  and  to 
offer  the  Aflbciation  to  them,  which  was  figned  by 
almoft  all  the  heads,  and  the  chief  men  of  the  Uni 
verfity  i  even  by  thofe,  who,  being  difappointed 
in  the  preferments  they  afpired  to,  became  after 
wards  his  moft  implacable  enemies. 

Hitherto  the  expedition  had  been  profperous, 
beyond  all  that  could  have  been  expected.  There 
had  been  but  two  imall  engagements,  during  this 
unfeafonable  campaign.  One  was  at  Winkington 
in  Dorfctfhire,  where  an  advanced  party  of  the 
Prince's  met  one  of  the  King's  that  was  thrice  their 
number  :  Yet  they  drove  them  before  them  into  a 
much  greater  body,  where  they  were  overpowered 
with  numbers.  Some  were  killed  on  both  fides. 
But  there  were  more  prifoners  taken  of  the  Prin 
ce's  men.  Yet,  tho*  the  lofs  was  of  his  fide,  the 
courage  that  his  men  Ihewed  in  fo  great  an  ine 
quality  as  to  number,  made  us  reckon  that  we 
gained  more  than  we  loft  on  that  occafion.  Ano 
ther  action  happened  at  Reading,  where  the  King 
had  a  confiderable  body,  who,  as  fome  of  che  Prin 
ce's  men  advanced,  fell  into  a  great  diforder,  and 
ran  away.  One  of  the  Prince's  Officers  was  (hot. 
He  was  a  Papiit :  And  the  Prince  in  confederation, 
of  his  religion  was  willing  to  leave  nun  Behind 
him  in  Holland  :  But  he  very  earneftly  begged  he 
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1688.    might  come  over  with  his  company  :  And  he  was 
U/^v*X  the  only  Officer  that  was  killed  in   the  whole  ex 
pedition. 

Different  Upon  the  news  of  the  King's  defertion,  it  was 
advice  propofed  that  the  Prince  mould  go  on  with  all  pof- 
given  to  fible  hafte  to  London.  But  that  was  not  advifable. 

concern'6  For  the  King's  Arm7  laY  fo   Battered  thro'  the 
irg  the      road  all  the  way  to  London,  that  it  was  not  fit 
King's      for  him  to  advance  fafler,  than  as  his  troops  march- 
perion.      C(^  ^efore   hjm .    Otherwife,  any  refolute   Officer 
might  have  feized  or  killed  him.     Tho',  if  it  had 
not  been  for  that  danger,  a  great  deal  of  mifchief, 
that  followed,  would  have   been  prevented  by  his 
fpeedy  advance  :  For   now   began    that  turn,-' t6 
which  all  the  difficulties,  that  did  afterwards  dif- 
brder  our  affairs^,  may  be  juftly  imputed.     Two 
Gentlemen  of  Kent  came  to  Windfor  the  morning 
after  the  Prince  came  thither.  They  were  addrefTed 
to  me.     And  they  told  me  of  the  accident  at  Fe- 
veriham,  and  defired  to  know  the  Prince's  pleafure 
upon  it.     I  was  affected  with  this  difmal  reverfe  of 
the  fortune  of  a  great  Prince,  more  than  I  think 
fit  to  exprefs.     I  went  immediately  to  Benthink, 
and  wakned  him,  and   got  him    to   go  in  to  the 
Prince,  and  let  him  know  what  had  happen'd,  that 
fome  order  might  be  prefently  given  for  thefecurity 
of  the  King's  perfon,  and  for  taking  him  out  of  the 
'hands  of  a  rude  multitude,  who  faid,  they  would 
obey  no  orders  but  fuch  as  came  from  the  Prince. 
The  Prince  ordered  Zuylefiein  to  go  immediately 
"to  Feverfham,  and  to  fee  the  King  fafe,  and  at  full 
liberty  to  go  whitherfoever  he  pleafed.     But,   as 
foon  as  the  news  of  the  King's  being  at  Feverfham 
came  to  London,  all  the  indignation  that  people 
"had  formerly  conceived    againfl  him,  was  turned 
to  pity  and  companion.     The  Privy  Council  met 
upon  it.     Some  moved,  that  he  mould  be  fen t  for. 
'Others  faid,  he  was  King,  and  might  fend  for  h-is 
guards  and  coaches,  as  he  pleafed  :  But  it  became 
nor  them  to  lend  for  him.     It  was  left  to  his  Ge- 
i  neral, 
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j  the  Earl  of  Feverfham,  to  do  what  he  thought    1688. 

So  he  went  for  him  with  his  coaches  and 
guards.  And,  as  he  came  back  thro*  the  City,  he 
was  welcomed  with  exprelfions  of  joy  by  great 
numbers  :  So  flight  and  unftable  a  thing  is  a  mul 
titude,  and  fo  ibcn  altered.  At  his  coming  to 
Whitehall,  he  had  a  great  Court  about  him.  Even 
the  Papifls  crept  our.  of  their  lurking  holes*  and 
appeared  at  Court  with  much  afTurance.  The  King 
himfelf  began  to  take  heart.  And  both  at  Fever- 
fham,  and  now  at  Whitehall,  he  talked  in  his  or 
dinary  high  drain,  juftifying  all  he  had  done  : 
Only  he  fpoke  a  little  doubtfully  of  the  btifirtefsdf 
Magdalen  College.  But  when  he  came  to  reflect 
on  the  flate  of  his  affairs,  he  faw  it  was  fo  broken^ 
that  nothing  was  now  left  tc»  deliberate  upon.  So 
he  lent  the  Earl  of  Feverfham  to  Windfor$  with 
out  demanding  any  paflport :  And  ordered  him  to 
defire  the  Prince  to  come  to  St.  James's,  to  cori- 
iiilt  with  him  of  the  beft  way  for  fettling  the 
Nation. 

When  the  news  of  what  had  pad  at  London 
came  to  Windfor,  the  Prince  thought  the  Privy 
Council  had  not  ute'd  him  well;  who*  after  they 
had  fent  to  him  to  take  the  government  upon  him, 
had  made  this  flep  without  confukinghim.  Now 
the  fcene  was  altered,  and  new  counfels  were  to 
be  taken.  The  Prince  heard  the  opinions,  not 
only  of  thofe  who  had  come  along  with  him,  but 
of  fuch  of  the  Nobility  as  were  now  cdme  to  him, 
among  whom  the  Marquis  of  Halifax  was  one. 
All  agreed,  that  it  was  not  convenient  that  the 
King  fhould  flay  at  Whitehall.  Neither  the  Kiiig* 
nor  the  Prince^  nor  the  City,  could  have  been 
fafe,  if  they  had  been  both  near  one  another.  Tu 
mults  would  probably  have  arifcn  out  of  it.  The 
guards,  and  the  officious  flatterers  of  the  two  Courts, 
would  have  been  unquiet  neighbours.  it  was 
thought  neceflary  to  flick  GO  the  point  of  the  King's 

VOL.  II,  N  n  dcicrting 
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1688.  defer  ting  his  people,  and  not  to  give  up  that,  by 
'entring  upon  any  treaty  with  him.     And  fince  the 
Earl  ot  Feverfham,  who  had  commanded  the  Ar 
my  againft  the  Prince,  was  come  without  a  pair- 
port,  he  was  for  fome  days  put  in  arreft. 

It  was  a  tender  point  how  to  difpofe  of  the 
King's  perfon.  Some  propofed  rougher  methods : 
The  keeping  him  a  prifoner,  at  leait  till  the  Nati 
on  was  fettled,  and  till  Ireland  was  iecured.  It 
was  thought,  his  being  kept  in  cuftody,  would  be 
fuch  a  tie  on  all  his  party,  as  would  oblige  them 
to  fubmit,  and  be  quiet.  Ireland  was  in  great 
danger.  And  his  restraint  might  oblige  the  Earl 
of  Tirconnell  to  deliver  up  the  government,  and 
to  difarm  the  Papifls,  which  would  preferve  that 
Kingdom,  and  the  Proteilants  in  it.  But,  becaufe 
it  might  raife  too  much  companion,  and  perhaps 
fome  diforder,  if  the  King  mould  be  kept  in  re- 
ftramt  within  the  Kingdom,  therefore  the  fending 
him  to  Breda  was  propofed.  The  Earl  of  Claren 
don  prefied  this  vehemently,  on  the  account  of  the 
Trim  Proteilants,  as  the  King  himfelf  told  me  : 
For  thofe  that  gave  their  opinions  in  this  matter 
did  it  fecretly,  and  in  confidence  to  the  Prince. 
The  Prince  faid,  he  could  not  deny,  but  that  this 
might  be  good  and  wife  advice  :  But  it  was  that 
to  which  he  could  not  hearken  :  He  was  fo  far  fa- 
tisfied  with  the  grounds  of  this  expedition,  that 
he  could  act  againfl  the  King  in  a  fair  and  open 
war  :  But  for  his  perfon,  now  that  he  had  him  in 
his  power,  he  could  not  put  fuch  a  hardship  on 
him,  as  to  make  him  a  prifoner :  And  he  knew 
the  Princefs's  temper  fo  well,  that  he  was  fure  me 
would  never  bear  it :  Nor  did  he  know  what  dif- 
putes  it  might  raife,  or  what  effect  it  might  have 
upon  the  Parliament  that  was  to  be  called :  He 
was  firmly  refolved  never  to  fuffer  any  thing  to  be 
done  againfl  his  perfon  :  He  faw  it  was  neceiTary 
to  fend  him  out  of  London  :  And  he  would  order 

a  guard 
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a  guard  to  attend  upon  him,  who  fhould  only  de 
fend  and  proted:  his  perfon,  but  not  reilrain  him 
in  any  fort. 

A  reiblution  was  taken  of  fending  the  Lords 
Halifax,  Shrewfbury,  and  Delamer,  to  London, 
who  were  firft  to  order  the  Engliih  guards  that 
were  about  the  Court  to  be  drawn  off,  and  lent  to 
quarters  out  of  town  :  And,  when  that  was  done, 
the  Count  of  Solms  with  the  Dutch  guards  was  to 
come  and  take  all  the  pofts  about  the  Court.  This 
was  obeyed  without  any  refiflance  or  diforder,  but 
not  without  much  murmuring.  It  was  midnight 
before  all  was  fettled.  And  then  thefe  Lords  lent 
to  the  Earl  of  Middleton,  to  defire  him  to  let  the 
King  know,  that  they  had  a  meffage  to  deliver  to 
him  from  the  Prince.  He  went  in  to  the  King  ; 
and  fent  them  word  from  him,  that  they  might 
come  with  it  immediately.  They  came,  and  found 
him  abed.  They  told  him,  the  neceflity  of  affairs 
required,  that  the  Prince  fhould  come  prefently  to 
London  :  And  he  thought,  it  would  conduce  to 
the  fafety  of  the  King's  perfon,  and  the  quiet  of 
the  town,  that  he  mould  retire  to  fome  houfe  out 
of  town:  And  they  propoied  Ham.  The  King 
feemed  much  dejecled  ;  and  afked,  if  it  mud  be 
done  immediately.  They  told  him,  he  might 
take  his  reft  firft  :  And  they  added,  that  he  fhould 
be  attended  by  a  guard,  who  fhould  only  guard  his 
perfon,  but  fhould  give  him  no  fort  of  difturbance. 
Having  faid  this  they  withdrew.  The  Earl  of 
Middleton  came  quickly  after  them,  and  afked 
them,  if  it  would  not  do  as  well,  if  the  King 
mould  go  to  Roche fler  ;  for  fmce  the  Prince  was 
not  pleafed  with  his  coming  up  from  Kent,  it 
might  be  perhaps  acceptable  to  him,  if  he  fhould 
go  thither  again.  It  was  very  viiible,  that  this 
was  propofed  in  order  to  a  fecond  efcape. 

They  promjfed  to  fend  word  immediately  to  the 

Prince  of  Orange,    who  lay  that   night  at  Sion, 

N  n  2  within 
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within  eight  miles  of  London.  He  very  readily 
confented  to  it.  And  the  King  went  next  day  to 
Rochefter,  having  ordered  all  that  which  is  called 
the  moving  Wardrobe  to  be  lent  before  him,  the 
London,  Count  of  Solms  ordering  every  thing  to  be  done, 
and  the  as  the  King  defired.  A  guard  went  with  him  that 
King  went  jeft  fam  at  fujj  ijberty5  and  paid  him  rather  more 
chefter  refpect  than  his  own  guards  had  done  of  late. 
Moil  of  that  body,  as  it  happen'd,  were  Papifts. 
So  when  he  went  to  Mafs,  they  went  in,  and  aflift- 
ed  very  reverently.  And,  when  they  were  afked, 
how  they  could  ferve  in  an  expedition  that  was  in 
tended  to  deilroy  their  own  religion,  one  of  them 
anfwered,  his  foul  was  God's,  but  his  fword  was 
the  Prince  of  Orange's.  The  King  was  fo  much 
delighted  with  this  anfwer,  that  he  repeated  it  to 
all  that  came  about  him.  On  the  fame  day  the 
Prince  came  to  St.  James's.  It  happen'd  to  be  a 
very  rainy  day.  And  yet  great  numbers  came  to 
fee  him.  But,  after  they  had  flood  long  in  the 
wet,  he  difappointed  them  :  For,  he  who  neither 
loved  mews  nor  fhoutings,  went  thro'  the  park. 
And  even  this  trifle  helped  to  fet  peoples  fpirits  on 
the  fret. 

The  Revolution  was  thus  brought  about,  with 
the  univerfal  applaufe  of  the  whole  Nation  :  Only 
thefe  laft  ileps  began  to  raife  a  fermentation.  It 
was  faidj  here  was  an  unnatural  thing,  to  waken 
the  King  out  of  his  ileep,  in  his  own  Palace,  and 
to  order  him  to  go  out  of  it,  when  he  was  ready 
to  fubmit  to  every  thing.  Some  faid,  he  was  now 
a  prifoner,  and  remembred  the  faying  of  King 
Charles  the  firfl,  that  the  prifons  and  the-  graves 
of  Princes  lay  not  far  diflant  from  one  another : 
The  perfon  of  the  King  was  now  ftruck  at,  as  well 
as  his  government :  And  this  fpecious  undertaking 
would  now  appear  to  be  only  a  difguifed  and  de- 
figned  ufurpation.  Thefe  things  began  to  work 
0n  great  numbers,  And  the  polling  the  Dutch 

guards. 
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guards,  where  the  Englifli  guards  had  been,  gave 
a  general  difguft  to  the  whole  Englifli  Army. 
They  indeed  hated  the  Dutch  befides,  on  the  ac 
count  of  the  good  order  and  ftrict  difcipline  they 
were  kept  under  •,  which  made  them  to  be  as  much 
beloved  by  the  Natiqn,  as  they  were  hated  by  the 
foldiery.  The  Nation  had  never  known  fuch  an 
inoffenfive  march  of  an  Army.  And  the  peace 
and  order  of  the  fuburbs,  and  the  freedom  of 
markets  in  and  about  London,  was  fo  carefully 
maintained,  that  in  no  time  fewer  diforders  had 
been  committed,  than  were  heard  of  this  winter. 

None  of  the  Papifts  or  Jacobites  were  infulted 
in  "any  fort.  The  Prince  had  ordered  me,  as  we 
came  along,  to  take  care  of  the  Papifts,  and  to  fe- 
cure  them  from  all  violence.  When  he  came  to 
London,  he  renewed  thefe  orders,  which  I  exe 
cuted  with  fo  much  zeal  and  care,  that  I  faw  all 
the  complaints  that  were  brought  me  fully  redrefled. 
When  we  came  to  London  I  procured  pafiports 
for  all  that  defired  to  go  beyond  fea.  Two  of  the 
Popiili  Bifhops  were  put  in  Newgate.  I  went  thi 
ther  in  the  Prince's  name.  I  told  them,  the  Prince 
would  not  take  upon  him  yet  to  give  orders  about 
prifoners :  As  foon  as  he  did  that,  they  ihould 
feel  the  effects  of  it.  But  in  the  mean  while  I  or 
dered  them  them  to  be  well  ufed,  and  to  be  taken 
care  of,  and  that  their  friends  might  be  admitted 
to  come  to  them.  So  truly  did  I  purfue  the  prin 
ciple  of  moderation,  even  towards  thole  from 
whom  nothing  of  that  fort  was  to  be  expected. 

Now  that  the  Prince  was  come,  all  the  bodies  The 
about  the  town  came  to  welcome  him.     The  Bi-  Pnnce 
mops  came  the  next  day.     Only  the  Archbifhop  of  ^edby 
Canterbury,    tho'  he  had  once  agreed  to  it,    yet  all  fores  of 
would  not  come.     The  Clergy  of  London  came  people, 
next.     The  City,  and  a  great  many  other  bodies, 
came  likewife,  and  exprefled  a  great  deal  of  joy 
for    the   deliverance   wrought   for   them   by  the 
N  n  3  Prince's 
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1688.   Prince's  means.     Old  Serjeant  Maynard  came  with 

wy^w  the  men  of  the  law.  He  was  then  near  ninety, 
and  yet  he  faid  the  livelieit  thing  that  was  heard 
of  on  that  occafion.  The  Prince  took  notice  of 
his  great  age,  and  faid,  that  he  believed  he  had 
outlived  all  the  men  of  the  law  of  his  time :  He 
anfwered,  he  mould  have  out -lived  the  law  it  felf, 
if  his  Highnefs  had  not  come  over. 

Confulta-  The  firft  thing  to  be  done  after  the  compliments 
were  over>  was  to  confrder  how  the  Nation  was  to 
be  fettled.  The  lawyers  \vere  generally  of  opini- 

of  the       on,  that  the  Prince  ought  to  declare  himfelf  King, 

Nation.  as  Henry  the  feventh  had  done.  This,  they  faid, 
would  put  an  end  to  all  difputes,  which  might 
otherwife  grow  very  perplexing  and  tedious  :  And, 
they  faid,  lie  might  call  a  Parliament  which  would 
be  a  legal  affembiy,  if  fummoned  by  the  King  in 
fact,  tho'  his  title  was  not  yet  recognized.  This  was 
plainly  contrary  to  his  declaration,  by  which  the 
fettlement  of  the  Nation  was  referred  to  a  Parlia 
ment  :  Such  a  flep  would  make  all  that  the  Prince 
had  hitherto  done,  pafs  for  an  afpiring  ambition, 
only  to  raife  himfelf :  And  it  would  difguft  thofe 
who  had  been  hitherto  the  beft  affected  to  his  de- 
figns ;  and  make  them  lefs  concerned  in  the  quar 
rel,  if,  inftead  of  flaying  till  the  Nation  mould 
offer  him  the  Crown,  he  would  aflame  it  as  a  con 
quer!.  Thefe  reafons  determined  the  Prince  againft 
that  proportion.  He  called  all  the  Peers,  and  the 
members  of  the  three  laft  Parliaments,  that  were 
in  town,  together  with  foine  of  the  Citizens  of 
London.  When  thefe  met,  it  was  told  them,  that, 
in  the  prefent  diftradtion,  the  Prince  defired  their 
advice  about  the  beft  methods  of  fettling  the  Na 
tion.  It  was  agreed  in  both  thefe  Houfes,  fuch  as 
they  were,  to  make  an  addrefs  to,  the  Prince,  de- 
firing  him  to  take  the  adminiftration  of  the  govern 
ment  into  his  hands  in  the  interim.  The  next 
proportion  pail  not  fo  unanimoufly  :  For,  it  being 

moved* 


into 


ranee. 
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moved,  that  the  Prince  fhould  be  likewife  defired 
to  write  miiiive  letters  to  the  lame  effect:,  and  for 
the  fame  peribns  to  whom  writs  were  ifTued  out  for 
calling  a  Parliament,  that  lo  there  might  be  an  af- 
fembly  of  men  in  the  form  of  a  Parliament,  tho' 
without  writs  under  the  Great  Seal,  Inch  as  that 
was  that  had  called  home  King  Charles  the  fecond: 
The  Earl  of  Nottingham  objected  to  this,  that 
fuch  a  Convention  of  the  States  could  be  no  legal 
aflembly,  unlefs  fummoned  by  the  King's  writ. 
Therefore  he  moved,  that  an  addrefs  might  be 
made  to  the  King,  to  order  the  writs  to  be  ifTued 
out.  Few  were  of  his  mind.  The  matter  was 
carried  the  other  way  :  And  orders  were  given  for 
thofe  letters  to  be  fent  round  the  Nation. 

The  King  continued  a  week  at  Rocheder.  And  The  King 
both  he  himfelf,  and  every  body  elfe,  faw  that  he  wfnt  over 
was  at  full  liberty,  and  that  the  guard  about  him  ™ 
put  him  under  no  fort  of  redraint.  Many  that 
were  zealous  for  his  interefts  went  to  him,  and 
preffed  him  to  ilay,  and  to  fee  the  iiTue  of  things  : 
A  party  would  appear  for  him  :  Good  terms  would 
be  got  for  him  :  And  things  would  be  brought  to 
a  reafonabie  agreement.  He  was  much  diftracted 
between  his  own  inclinations,  and  the  importuni 
ties  of  his  friends.  The  Queen,  hearing  what 
had  happen'd,  writ  a  mod  vehement  letter  to  him, 
preffing  his  coming  over,  remembring  him  of  his 
promife,  which  fhe  charged  on  him  in  a  very  ear 
ned,  if  not  in  an  imperious  drain.  This  letter 
was  intercepted.  I  had  an  account  of  it  from  one 
that  read  it.  The  Prince  ordered  it  to  be  convey 
ed  to  the  King  :  And  that  determined  him.  So 
he  gave  fecret  orders  to  prepare  a  veifel  for  him  ; 
and  drew  a  paper,  which  he  left  on  his  table,  re 
proaching  the  Nation  for  their  forfaking  him. 
He  declared,  that  tho'  he  was  going  to  leek  for 
foreign  aid,  to  redore  him  to  his  Throne,  yet  he 
would  not  make  ufe  of  it  to  overthrow  either  the 
N  n  4  religion 
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1688.    religion  eftablillied,  or  the  laws  of  the  land.  And 
t/V^  fo  he  left  Rochefler  very  fecretly,  on  the  lad  day 
of  this  memorable  year,    and  got    fate  over    tq 
France. 

The  af-  But,  before  I  enter  into  the  next  year,  I  will 
fairs  of  give  fome  account  of  the  affairs  of  Scotland. 
:landv  There  was  no  force  left  there,  but  a  very  fm all 
one,  fcarce  able  to  defend  the  Caille  of  Edin 
burgh,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Gordon  was  Go 
vernor,  lie  was  a  Papifl  -,  but  had  neither  the 
fpirit,  nor  the  courage,  which  fuch  a  poll  required 
at  that  time.  As  fopn  as  the  news  came  to  Scot 
land  of  the  King's  defertion,  the  rabble  got  toge 
ther  there,  as  they  had  done  in  London.  They 
broke  into  all  Popilh  Chapels,  and  into  the  Church 
of  Holy  Rood  Houfe,  which  had  been  adorned 
at  a  great  charge  to  be  a  Royal  Chapel,  particu 
larly  for  the  order  of  St.  Andrew  and  the  Thiftle, 
which  the  King  had  reiblved  to  fet  up  in  Scotland 
in  imitation  of  the  order  of  the  Garter  in  Eng 
land.  They  defaced  it  quite,  and  feized  on  fome 
that  were  thought  great  delinquents,  in  particular 
pn  the  Earl  of  Perth,  who  had  difguifed  himfeli, 
and  had  got  aboard  a  fmail  veffel  :  But  he  was 
feized  on,  and  put  in  prilbn.  The  whole  King 
dom,  except  only  the  Caftle,  of  Edinburgh,  de 
clared  for  the  Prince,  and  received  his  declaration 
for  that  Kingdom  with  great  joy.  This  was  done 
in  the  North  very  unanimously,  by  the  Epifcopal, 
as  Well  as  by  the  Prefbyterian  party.  But  in  the 
Weflern  Counties,  the  Prtfoyterians,  who  had 
fuffered  much  in  a  cpurfe  of  many  years,  thought 
that  the  time  was  now  come,  not  only  to  procure 
themielves  eafe.  and  liberty,  but  to  revenge  them- 
felves  upon  others.  They  generally  broke  in  up 
on  the  Epifcopal  Clergy  with  great  inlolence  and 
much  cruelty.  They  carried  them  about  the  pa- 
rimes  in  a  mock  procefnon  :  They  tore  their 
gowns,  and  drove  them  from  their  Churches  and 

houfes. 
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Iioufes.  Nor  did  they  treat  thofe  of  them,  who  1688. 
had  appeared  very  zealoufly  againft  Popery,  with 
any  diftinftion.  The  Bifhops  of  that  Kingdom 
had  writ  a  very  indecent  letter  to  the  King,  upon 
the  news  of  the  Prince's  being  blown  back  by  the 
florm,  full  of  injurious  expreffions  towards  the 
Prince,  expreffing  their  abhorrence  ot  his  defign  : 
And,  in  conclufion,  they  wifhed  that  the  King 
might  have  the  necks  of  his  enemies.  This  was 
fent  up  as  a  pattern  to  the  Englifh  Bilhops,  and 
was  printed  in  the  Gazette.  But  they  did  not 
think  fit  to  copy  after  it  in  England.  The  Epif- 
copal  p::rty  in  Scotland  faw  themfelves  under  a 
great  cloud  :  So  they  reiblved  all  to  adhere  to  the 
Karl  ot  Dundee,  who  had  ferved  forne  years  in 
Holland,  and  was  both  an  able  Officer,  and  a 
man  of  good  parts,  and  of  fome  very  valuable 
virtues  :  But,  as  he  was  proud  and  ambitious, 
fo  he  had  taken  up  a  moil  violent  hatred  of  the 
whole  Prefbyten^n  party,  irid  had  executed  all  the 
fevereft  orders  againft  them  with  great  rigour ; 
even  to  the  mooting  many  on  the  highway,  that 
refufed  the  oath  required  of  them.  The  Prefby- 
terians  looked  on  him,  as  their  moft  implacable 
enemy  :  And  the  Kpifcopal  party  trufted  moil  en 
tirely  to  him.  Upon  the  Prince's  coming  to  Lon 
don,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  called  a  meeting  of 
all  the  men  of  Quality  of  the  Scotch  Nation  then 
in  town :  And  thefe  made  an  addrefs  to  the 
Prince  with  relation  to  Scotland,  almoft  in  die 
fame  terms  in  which  the  Englifh  addrefs  was  con 
ceived.  And  now  the  adminiftration  of  the  go 
vernment  of  the  whole  Ifle  of  Britain  was  put  in 
the  Prince's  hands. 

The  profpect  from  Ireland  was  more  dreadful.  The  *f- 

Tyrconnell  gave  out  new  commifTions  for  levying  r\s  °j 
u-  L      F     i  A  r        *?  Ireland, 

thirty  thoufand  men.     And  reports  were  fpread 

about  that  Ifland,  that  a  general  marTacre  of  the 
Proteflants  was  fixed  to  be  in  November.     Upon 

which 
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1688.  which  the  Proteflants  began  to  run  together  for 
vy^**  their  common  defence,  both  in  Munfler  and  in 
Ulfler.  They  had  no  great  flrength  in  Munfler. 
They  had  been  difarmed,  and  had  no  flore  of  am 
munition  for  the  few  arms  that  were  left  them. 
So  they  defpaired  of  being  able  to  defend  them- 
felves,  and  came  over  to  England  in  great  num 
bers,  and  full  of  difmal  apprehenfions  for  thofe 
they  had  left  behind  them.  1  hey  moved  earneflly, 
that  a  fpeedy  afliflance  might  be  fent  to  them.  In 
Ulfler  the  Proteftants  had  more  flrength  :  But 
they  wanted  a  head.  The  Lords  of  Grenard  and 
Mountjoy,  who  were  the  chief  military  men  among 
them,  in  whom  they  confided  moil,  kept  flill  fuch 
meafures  with  Tyrconnell,  that  they  would  not 
take  the  conduct  of  them.  Two  towns,  that  had 
"both  very  little  defence  about  them,  and  a  very 
fmall  llore  of  provifions  within  them,  were  by  the 
ralhnefs  or  boldnefs  of  fome  brave  young  men  fe- 
cured  :  So  that  they  refufed  to  receive  a  Popifh 
garrifon,  or  to  fubmit  to  TyrconnelFs  orders, 
"i'hefe  were  London-Derry,  and  Inifkiliing.  Both 
of  them  were  advantageoufly  fituated.  Tyrcon 
nell  lent  troops  into  the  North  to  reduce  the  coun 
try.  Upon  which  great  numbers  fled  into  thofe 
places,  and  brought  in  provifions  to  them.  And 
fo  they  refolved  to  defend  themfelves,  with  a  firm- 
nefs  of  courage  that  cannot  be  enough  admired  : 
For  when  they  were  abandoned,  both  by  the  Gen 
try  and  the  military  men,  thofe  two  fmall  unfurnifh- 
ed  and  unfortified  places,  refolved  to  fland  to  their 
own  defence,  and  at  all  perils  to  flay  till  fupplies 
ihould  come  to  them  from  England.  I  will  not 
enlarge  more  upon  the  affairs  of  that  Kingdom  ; 
both  becaufe  I  had  no  occafion  to  be  well  in 
formed  of  them,  and  becaufe  Dr.  King,  now 
Archbifhop  of  Dublin,  wrote  a  copious  hiflory  of 
the  government  of  Ireland  during  this  reign, 
which  is  fo  well  received,  and  fo  univerfally  ac 
knowledged 
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knowledged  to  be  as  truly  as  it  is  finely  written,    1688* 
that  I  refer  my  reader  to  the  account  of   thofe  ^~*-+j 
matters,    which  is  fully  and  faithfully  given  by 
that  learned  and  zealous  Prelate. 

And  now  I  enter  upon  the  year  1689.  ^n  which  1689. 
the  two  firft  things  to  be  confidered,  before  the 
Convention  could  be  brought  together,  were,  the 
fettling  the  Englifh  Army,  and  the  affairs  of  Ire 
land.  As  for  the  Army,  fome  of  the  bodies, 
thofe  chiefly  that  were  full  of  Papifts,  and  of  men 
ill  affected,  were  to  be  broken.  And,  in  order 
to  that,  a  loan  was  fet  on  foot  in  the  City,  for 
railing  the  money  that  was  to  pay  their  arrears  at 
their  difbanding,  and  for  carrying  on  the  pay  of 
the  Englifh  and  Dutch  Armies  till  .the  Conven 
tion  mould  meet,  and  fettle  the  Nation.  This 
was  the  great  diftinction  of  thofe  who  were  wejl 
affected  to  the  Prince  :  For,  whereas  thofe  who 
were  ill  affected  to  him  refufed  to  join  in  the  loan, 
pretending  there  was  no  certainty  of  their  being 
repay ed  ;  the  others  did  not  doubt  but  the  Con* 
vention  would  pay  all,  that  was  advanced  in  fo 
great  an  exigence,  and  fo  they  fubfcribed  liberally, 
as  the  occafion  required. 

As  for  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  there  was  a  great 
variety  of  opinions  among  them.  Some  thought, 
that  Ireland  would  certainly  follow  the  fate  of 
England.  This  was  managed  by  an  artifice  of 
Tyrconnell's,  who,  what  by  deceiving,  what  by 
threatning  the  eminentefl  Proteflants  in  Dublin, 
got  them  to  write  over  to  London,  and  give  af- 
furances  that  he  would  deliver  up  Ireland,  if  he 
might  have  good  terms  for  himfelf,  and  for  the 
Irim.  The  Earl  of  Clarendon  was  much  depend 
ed  on  by  the  Proteflants  of  Ireland,  who  made  all 
their  applications  to  the  Prince  by  him.  Thofe, 
who  were  employed  by  Tyrconnell  to  deceive  the 
Prince,  made  their  applications  by  Sir  William 

Temple, 
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1689.    Temple,  who  had  a  long  and  well  eftablifhed  ere-* 

\*~r+j  dit  with  him.  They  faid,  Tyrconnell  would  ne 
ver  lay  down  the  government  of  Ireland,  unlefs 
he  was  fure  that  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  was  not  to 
fucceed  :  He  knew  his  peevifhnefs  and  fpite,  and 
that  he  would  take  fevere  revenges  for  what  inju 
ries  he  thought  had  been  done  to  himfelf,  if  he 
had  them  in  his  power  :  And  therefore  he  would 
not  treat,  till  he  was  allured  of  that*  Upon  this 
the  Prince  did  avoid  the  fpcaking  to  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon  of  thofe  matters.  And  then  he,  who 
had  pofiefTed  himfelf  in  his  expectation  of  that 
poft,  feeing  the  Prince  thus  fhut  him  out  of  the 
hopes  of  it,  became  a  moft  violent  oppofer  of 
the  new  fettlcment.  He  reconciled  himfelf  to 
King  James :  And  has  been  ever  fince,  one  of 
the  hotted  promoters  of  his  interefl  of  any  in  the 
Nation.  Temple  entred  into  a  management  with 
Tyrconnell's  agents,  who,  it  is  very  probable,  if 
things  had  not  taken  a  great  turn  in  England, 
would  have  come  to  a  compofition.  Others 
thought,  that  the  leaving  Ireland  in  that  danger 
ous  ilate,  might  be  a  mean  to  bring  the  Conven 
tion  to  a  more  fpeedy  fettiement  in  England  j  and 
that  therefore  the  Prince  ought  not  to  make  too 
much  hade  to  relieve  Ireland.  This  advice  was 
generally  believed  to  be  given  by  the. Marquis  of 
Halifax  :  And  it  was  like  him.  The  Prince  did 
not  feem  to  apprehend  enough  the  confequences  of 
the  revolt  of  Ireland  ;  and  was  much  blamed  for 
his  flownefs  in  not  preventing  it  in  time. 

The  The  truth  was,  he  did  not  know  whom  to  truft. 

Prince  in    A  general  difcontent,  next  to  mutiny,    began  to 

withythe    fPread  itfdf  thro>  the  whole  En.glif}l  Arm7-     The 
Earl  of     turn,  that  they  were  now  making  from  him,  was 

Tyrcon-    almoft  as  quick  as  that  which  they  had  made  tp 

Ml-         him.     He  could   not   truft  them.     Probably,    if 

lie  had  fent  any  of  them  over,  they  would   have 

joined  with  Tyrconnell.     Nor  could  he  well  fend 

over 
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over  Any  of  his  Dutch  troops.  It  was  to  them  1689. 
that  he  chiefly  trufted,  for  maintaining  the  quiet  ^-'v**', 
of  England.  Probably  the  Englifh  Army  would 
have  become  more  infolent,  if  the  Dutch  force 
had  been  confiderably  diminifhed.  And  the  King's 
magazines  were  fo  exhaufted,  that  till  new  {lores 
were  provided,  there  was  very  little  ammunition 
to  fpare.  The  raifmg  new  troops  was  a  work  of 
time.  There  was  no  fhip  of  war  in  thofe  feas, 
to  fecure  the  tranfport.  And  to  fend  a  fmall 
company  of  Officers  with  fome  ammunition,  which 
was  all  that  could  be  done  on  the  fudden,  feemed 
to  be  an  expofing  them  to  the  enemy.  Thefe  con- 
fiderations  made  him  more  eafy  to  entertain  a  pro- 
pofition  that  was  made  to  him,  as  was  believed, 
by  the  Temples ;  (for  Sir  William  had  both  a 
brother  and  a  fon  that  made  then  a  confiderable 
figure  ;)  which  was,  to  fend  over  Lieutenant  Ge 
neral  Hamilton,  one  of  the  Officers  that  belonged 
to  Ireland.  He  was  a  Papift,  but  was  believed 
to  be  a  man  of  honour  :  And  he  had  certainly 
great  credit  with  the  Earl  of  Tyrconnell.  He 
had  ferved  in  France  .with  great  reputation,  and 
had  a  great  intereft  in  all  the  Irifh,  and  was  now 
in  the  Prince's  hands  -9  and  had  been  together  with 
a  body  of  Irifh  foldiers,  whom  the  Prince  kept 
for  fome  time  as  prifoners  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight ; 
whom  he  gave  afterwards  to  the  Emperor,  tho% 
as  they  paffed  thro'  Germany,  they  cleferted  in 
great  numbers,  and  got  into  France.  Hamilton 
was  a  fort  of  prifoner  of  war.  So  he  undertook 
to  go  over  to  Ireland,  and  to  prevail  with  the 
Earl  of  Tyrconnell  to  deliver  up  the  government ; 
and  promifed,  that  he  would  either  bring  him  to 
it,  or  that  he  would  come  back,  and  give  an  ac 
count  of  his  negotiation.  This  ftep  had  a  very 
ill  effect  t  For  before  Hamilton  came  to  Dublin, 
the  Earl  of  Tyrconnell  was  in  fuch  defpair,  look 
ing  on  all  as  loft,  that  he  feemed  to  be  very  near 

a  full 
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1689.  a  full  fefolution  of  entring  on  a  treaty,  to  get  tke 
befl  terms  that  he  could.  But  Hamilton's  coming 
changed  him  quite.  He  reprefented  to  him,  that 
things  were  turning  fail  in  England  in  favour 
of  the  King  :  So  that,  if  he  flood  firm,  all  would 
come  round  again.  He  faw,  that  he  muft  fludy 
to  manage  this  fo  dextroufly,  as  to  gain  as  much 
time  as  he  could,  that  fo  the  Prince  might  not 
make  too  much  hafte,  before  a  Fleet  and  fupplies 
might  come  from  France.  So  feveral  letters  were 
writ  over  by  the  fame  management,  giving  afTu- 
rances  that  the  Earl  of  Tyrconnell  was  fully  re- 
folved  to  treat  and  fubmit.  And,  to  carry  this 
further,  two  CommifTioners  were  fent  from  the 
Council-board  to  France.  The  one  was  a  zealous 
Proteflant,  the  other  was  a  Papifl.  Their  in- 
flruclions  were,  to  reprefent  to  the  King  the  ne- 
cefiity  of  Ireland's  fubmitting  to  England.  The 
Earl  of  Tyrconnell  pretended,  that  in  honour  he 
could  do  no  lefs  than  difengage  himfelf  to  his 
mafler,  before  he  laid  down  the  government. 
Yet  he  feemed  refolved  not  to  flay  for  an  an- 
fwer,  or  a  confent  ;  but  as  foon  as  this  mefiage 
was  delivered,  he  would  fubmit  upon  good  con 
ditions  :  And  for  thefe,  he  knew,  he  would  have 
all  that  he  afked.  With  this  management  he  gained 
his  point,  which  was  much  time.  And  he  now 
fancied,  that  the  honour  of  refloring  the  King 
would  belong  chiefly  to  himfelf.  Thus  Hamilton, 
by  breaking  his  own  faith,  fecured  the  Earl  of 
Tyrconnell  to  the  King :  And  this  gave  the  be 
ginning  to  the  war  of  Ireland.  Mountjoy,  the  Pro 
teflant  Lord  that  was  fent  to  France,  inftead  of 
being  heard  to  deliver  his  meflage,  was  clapt  up 
in  the  Baflille  ;  which,  fince  he  was  fent  in  the 
name  of  a  Kingdom,  was  thought  a  very  dif- 
honourable  thing,  and  contrary  to  the  law  of  Na 
tions.  Thofe  who  had  advifed  the  fending  over 
Hamilton  were  now  much  out  of  countenance: 

And 
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Aad  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  was  a  loud  declaimer 
againft  it.  It  was  believed,  that  it  had  fa  terrible 
effect  on  Sir  William  Temple's  Ton,  who  had  raifed 
in  the  Prince  a  high  opinion  of  Hamilton's  honour. 
Soon  after  that,  he,  who  had  no  other  vifible  caufe 
of  melancholy  befides  this,  went  in  a  boat  on  the 
Thames,  near  the  Bridge,  where  the  river  runs 
moft  impetuoufly,  and  leaped  into  the  river  and 
was  drowned. 

The  fitting  of  the  Convention  was  now  very  The  Con- 
near.  And  all  men  were  forming  their  fchemes,  venti°a 
and  fortifying  their  party  all  they  could.  The  ni 
elections  were  managed  fairly  all  England  over. 
The  Prince  did  in  no  fort  interpofe  in  any  recom 
mendation,  directly  or  indirectly.  Three  parties 
were  formed  about  the  town.  The  one  was  for  call 
ing  back  the  King,  and  treating  with  him  for  fuch 
fecurities  to  our  religion  and  laws,  as  might  put  them 
out  of  the  danger,  tor  the  future  of  a  Difpenfing 
or  Arbitrary  Power.  Thefe  were  all  of  the  high 
Church  party,  who  had  carried  the  point  of  Sub- 
million  and  Non  refiftance  fo  far,  that  they  thought 
nothing  lefs  than  this,  could  confift  with  their  duty 
and  their  oaths.  %  When  it  was  objected  to  them, 
that,  according  to  thofe  notions  that  they  had  been 
poffeffed  with,  they  ought  to  be  for  calling  the* 
King  back  without  conditions  :  When  he  came, 
they  might  indeed  offer  him  their  petitions,  which 
he  might  grant  or  reject  as  he  pleafed  :  But  that 
the  offering  him  conditions,  before  he  was  recalled, 
was  contrary  to  their  former  doctrine  of  uncon 
ditional  allegiance.  They  were  at  fuch  a  ftand 
upon  this  objection,  that  it  was  plain,  they  fpoke 
of  conditions,  either  in  compliance  with  the  hu 
mour  of  the  Nation  ;  or  that,  with  relation  to  their 
particular  intereft,  nature  was  fo  (Irong  in  them,  . 
that  it  was  too  hard  for  their  principle. 

When  this  notion  was  toffed  and  talked  of  about  Some  are 
the  town,  fo  few  went  into  it,  that  the  party  which  £"!  a 
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1689.  fupported  it  went  over  to  the  fcheme  of  a  fecond 
part}  j  which  was,  that  King  James  had  by  his  ill 
adminiftration  of  the  government,  brought  him^ 
felf  into  an  incapacity  of  holding  the  exercife  of 
the  fovereign  authority,  any  more  in  his  own  hand  i 
But,  as  in  the  cafe  of  lunaticks,  the  right  ftill-  re 
mained  in  him :  Only  the  guarclianfhip,  or  the 
exercile,  of  it  was  to  be  lodged  with  a  Prince  Re 
gent  :  So  that  the  right  of  fovereignty  fhould  be 
owned  to  remain  Hill  in  the  King,  and  that  the 
exercife  of  it  fhould  be  veiled  in  the  Prince  of 
Orange  as  Prince  Regent.  A  third  party  was  for 
fetting  King  James  quite  afide,  and  for  letting  the 
Prince  on  the  Throne. 

When  the  Convention  was  opened  on  the  twenty 
Fourth  of  January^  the  Archbifhop  came  not  to 
take  his  place  among  them.  He  refolved  neither 
to  act  for  nor  againit  the  King's  intereft  -,  which, 
confidering  his  high  poft,  was  thought  very  unbe 
coming.  For  if  he  thought,  as  by  his  behaviour 
afterwards  it  feems  he  did,  that  the  Nation  was 
running  into  treafon,  rebellion,  and  perjury,  it  was 
a  flrange  thing  to  fee  one>  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Church,  fit  filent  all  the  while  that  this  was  in 
debate ;  and  not  once  fo  much  as  declare  his  opinion 
by  fpeaking,  voting,  or  protefting,  not  to  men 
tion  the  other  Ecclefiaftical  methods  that  certainly 
became  his  chara&er.  But  he  was  a  poor  fpiritecU 
and  fearful  man  •,  and  a6ted  a  very  mean  part  in  ail 
this  great  tranfaction.  The  Bilhop's  Bench  was  very 
full,  as  were  alfo  the  Benches  of  the  Temporal 
Lords.  The  Earls  of  Nottingham,  Clarendon,  and 
Rochefter,  were  the  men  that  managed  the  debates 
in  favour  of  a  Regent,  in  oppofitiOn  to  thofe  who 
Were  for  fetting  up  another  King. 

They  thought  this  would  fave  the  Nation,  and 
yet  fecure  the  honour  of  the  Church  of  England* 
and  the  facrednefs  of  the  Crown.  It  was  urged, 
that  if,  upon  any  pretence  whatfoever,  the  Nation 

might 
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might  throw  off  their  King,  then  the  Crown  muft  1689. 
become  precarious,  and  the  power  of  judging  the  ' 
King  mu,it  be  in  the  people.  This  rnutl  end  in  a 
Commonwealth.  A  great  deal  was  brought  from 
boch  the  laws  and  hutory  of  England,  to  prove, 
that  not  only  the  peribn,  but  the  authority  of  the 
King  was  i acred.  The  law  had  indeed  provided  a 
remedy  of  a  Regency  for  the  infancy  of  pur  Kings. 
So,  if  a  King  ihould  fall  into  fuch  errors  in  his 
conduct,  as  ihe wed  that  he  was  as  little  capable  of 
holding  the  government  as  an  infant  was,  then  the 
Eftates  of  the  Kingdom  might,  upon  this  parity 
of  the  cafe,  leek  to  the  remedy  provided  for  an 
infaut,  and  lodge  the  power  with  a  Regent,  But  the 
right  was  to  remain,  and  to  go  on  in  a  lineal  fuc- 
ceflion  :  For,  if  that  was  once  put  ever  fo  little  out 
of  its  order,  the  Crown  would  in  a  little  time  be- 
come  elective ;  which  might  rend  the  Nation  in 
pieces  by  a  diverfity  of  elections,  and  by  the  dif 
ferent  factions  that  would  adhere  to  the  perfbn 
whom  they  had  elected.  They  did  not  deny,  but 
that  great  objections,  lay  a^ainft  the  methods  that 
they  propofed.  •  But  affairs  were  brought  into  fo 
defperate  a  (late  by  King  James's  conduct,  that 
it  was  not  poffible  to  propofe  a  remedy,  that  might 
not  be  j  nitty  excepted  to.  But  they  thought,  their 
expedient  would  take  in  the  greateft,  as  well  as  the 
bell,  part  of  the  nation :  Whereas  all  other  ex 
pedients  gratified  a  Republican  party,  compofed 
of  the  D'ifFenters,  and  of  men  of  no  religion,  who 
hoped  now  to  fee  the  Church  ruined,  and  the  go 
vernment  fet  upon  fuch  a  bottom,  as  that  we 
fhould  have  only  a  titular  King  •,  who,  as  he  had 
his  power  from  the  people,  fo  fhould  be  accoun 
table  to  them  for  the  exercife  of  it,  and  fhould 
forfeit  it  at  therr  pleaiure.  The  much  greater  part 
of  the  Hotife  of  Lords  was  for  this,  and  {luck 
long  to  it :  And  fo  was  about  a  third  part  of  the 
Hotife  of  Commons.  The  greateft  part  of  the 
Clergy  declared  themfelves  for  it. 
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But  of  thofe  who  agreed  in  this  expedient,  it  was 
vifible  there  were  two  different  parties.     Some  in 
tended  to  bring  King  James  back  •,  and  went  into 
this,  as  the  moft  probable  way  for  laying  the  Na 
tion  afleep,  and  for  overcoming  the  prefent  averfion 
that   all   people  had  to   him.     That  being  once 
done,  they  reckoned  it  would  be  no  hard  thing, 
with  the  help  of  fome  time,  to  compafs  the  other. 
Others  feemed  to  mean  more  fincerely.    They  faid, 
they  could  not  vote  or  argue  but  according  to  their 
own  principles,  as  long  as  the  matter  was  yet  en 
tire  :  But  they  owned  that  they  had  taken  up  ano 
ther  principle,  both   from  the  law  and  from  the 
hiilory  of  England:  which  was,  that  they  would 
obey  and  pay  allegiance  to  the  King  for  the  time 
being  :  They  thought  a  King  thus  de  facto  had  a 
right  to  their  obedience,  and  that  they  were  bound 
to   adhere   to  him,    and  to  defend  him,  even  in 
oppofidon  to  him  with  whom    they   thought  the 
right  did  dill  remain.     The  Earl  of  Nottingham 
was  the  perfon  that  owned  this  doctrine  the  mofc 
during   thefe  debates.      He  faid  to   myfelf,   that 
tho*  he  could  not  argue  nor  vote,   but  according 
to  the  fcheme  and  principles  he  had,  concerning 
our  laws  and  conftitutioh,  yet  he   fhould  not  be 
forry  to  fee  his  fide  out  voted  ;  and  that,  tho*  he 
could  not   agree  to  the  making  a  King  as  things 
ftood,  yet  if  he  found  one  made,  he  would  be  more 
faithful  to  him,  than  thofe  that  made  him  could 
be  according  to  their  own  principles. 

Others  The   third'  party  was   made   up  of  thofe,  who 

are  for      thought  that  there  was  an  original  contract  between 

ano  her     tjle  Kings  and  the  people  of  England  -,  by  which 

the  Kings  were  bound  to  defend  their  people,  and 

to  govern  them  according  to  law,  in  lieu  of  which 

the  people  were  bound  to  obey  and  ferve  the  King. 

The  proof  of  this  appeared  in  the  ancient  forms  of 

Coronations  ilill  obferved  :  By  which  the  people 

were  afked,  if  they  would  have  that  perfon  before 

them  to  be   their  King  :   And,  upon  their  ihouts 

of 
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of  confent,  the  Coronation  was  gone  about.  But,  1689 
before  the  King  was  crowned,  he  was  afked,  if  he 
would  not  defend  and  protect  his  people,  and  go 
vern  them  according  to  law  :  And,  upon  his  pro- 
mi  fing  and  fwearing  this,  he  was  crowned  :  And 
then  homage  was  done  him.  And,  tho'  of  late  the 
Coronation  has  been  confidered  rather  as  a  folemn 
inftalment,  than  that  which  gave  the  King  his  au 
thority,  fo  that'  it  was  become  a  maxim  in  law 
that  the  King  never  died,  and  that  the  new  King 
was  crowned  in  the  right  of  his  fuccefiion,  ye:  thefe 
forms,  that  were  dill  continued,  fhewed  what  the 
government  was  originally.  Many  things  were 
brought  to  fupport  this  from  the  Britiih  and  Saxon 
times;..  It  was ttfged,  that  William  the  Conqueror 
was  received  upon  his  promifmg  td  keep  the  laws 
of  Edward  the  ConferTor,  which  was  plainly  the 
original  contract  betw  en  him  and  the  Nation. 
This  was  often  renewed  by  his  fucceifors.  Edward 
the  ferfond,  and  Richard  the  lecond,  were  depofed 
For  breaking  thefe  laws  :  And  thefe  depofitions  were 
dill  good  in  law,  fince  they  were  not  reverfed,  nor 
was  the  right  of depofing  them  ever  renounced  or 
'difowned.  Many  things  v/ere  alledged,  from  what 
had  pad  during  the  Barons  wars,  for  confirming 
all  this.  Upon  which  I  will  add  one  particular  cir- 
cumftance,  that  the  original  of  King  John's  Magna 
Charta,  with  his  Great  Seal  to  it,  was  then  given  to 
me  by  a  Gentleman  that  found  it  among  his  Fa 
ther's  papers,  but  did  not  know  how  he  came  by 
it  :  And  it  is  (till  in  my  hands.  It  was  faid  in  this 
argument,  what  did  all  the  limitations  of  the 
Regal  Power  fignify,  if  upon  a  King's  breaking 
thro'  them  ail,  the  people  had  not  a  right  to  main- 
•tain  their  laws,  and  to  preferve  their  conftitution  ? 
It  was  indeed  confefled,  that  this  might  have .  ill 
confequences  and  might  be  carried  too  far.  But  the 
denying  this  right  in  any  cafe  whatfoever,  did 
plainly  deftroy  all  liberty,  and  eftabliih  tyranny. 
O  o  2  The 
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The  prefent  alteration  propoled  would  be  no  pre 
cedent,  but  to  the  like  cafe.  And  it  was  fit  that 
a  precedent  fhould  be  nlade  for  fqch  occaiions  •,  if 
thofe  of  Edward  the  fecond,  and  Richard  the  fe- 
cond,  were  not  acknowledged  to  be  good  ones.  It 
was  laid,  that,  if  King  James  had  only  broken 
fome  laws,  and  done  fome  illegal  acls,  it  might  be 
juftly  urged,  that  it  was  not  reafonable  on  account 
of  thefe  to  carry  feverities  too  far.  But  he  had 
broken  thro'  the  laws  in  many  publickand  avowed 
initances :  He  had  let  up  an  open  treaty  with 
Rome :  He  had  ihaken  the  whole  fettlement  of 
Ireland  ;  and  had  put  that  Ifland,  and  the  Engliih 
and  Proteilants  that  were  there,  in  the  power  of 
the  I  rim  :  The  Difpenfing  Power  took  away  not 
only  thofe  laws  to  which  it  was  applied,  but  all 
other  laws  whatfoever  by  the  precedent  it  had  fet, 
and  by  the  confequences  that  followed  upon  it :  By 
the  Ecclefiaftical  Commifllon  he  had  invaded  the 
liberty  of  the  Church,  and  fubjected  the  Clergy 
to  meer  will  and  pleafure :  And  all  was  concluded 
by  his  deferting  his  people,  and  flying  to  a  foreign 
power,  rather  than  {lay  and  fubmit  to  the  deter 
minations  of  a  free  Parliament.  Upon  all  which  ic 
was  inferred,  that  he  had  abdicated  the  government, 
and  had  left  the  Throne  vacant :  Which  therefore 
ought  now  to  be  filled,  that  fo  the  Nation  might 
be  preferved,  and  the  Regal  government  continued 
in  it. 

As  to  the  pr®pofition  for  a  Prince  Regent,  it 
|£am    a  was  argued,  that  this  was   as  much  againft  Mo- 
eSency-  narchy9  or  rather  more,  than  what  they  moved  for. 
If  a  King's  ill  government  did  give  the  people  a 
right  in  any  cafe  to  take  his  power  from  him,  and 
to  lodge  it  with  another,  owning  that  the  right  to 
it  ftill  remained  with  him,  this   might  have  every 
•whit  as  bad  confequences,  as  the  other  feemed  to 
have  :  For  recourfe  might  be  had  to  this  violent 
remedy  too  often,  and  too  ralhly.     By  this  pro- 

pofition 
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pofition  of  a  Regent,  here  were  to  be  upon  the    1689. 
matter  two  Kings  at  the  fame  time :  One  with  the 
title,  and  another  with  the  power  of  a  King.  This 
was  both  more  illegal,  and  more  unfafe,  than  the 
method  they  propofed.   The  law  of  England  had 
fettled  the  point  of  the  fubjects  fecurity  in   obey 
ing  the  King  in  poffefTion,  in  the  ftatute  made  by 
Henry  the  feventh.    So  every  man  knew  he  was 
fafe  under  a  King,  and  fo  would  act  with  zeal  and 
courage.  But  all  fuch  as  fhould  act  under  a  Prince 
Regent,  created  by  this  Convention,  were  upon  a 
bottom  that  had  not  the  neceffary  forms  of  law  for 
it.  All  that  was  done  by  them  would  be  thought 
null  and  void  in  law  :  So  that  no  man  could  be 
fafe  that  acted  under  it.     If  the   oaths  to  King 
James  were  thought  to  be  ftill  binding,  the  fub 
jects  were  by  thefe  not  only  bound  to  maintain  his 
title  to  the  Crown,  but  all  his   prerogatives  and 
powers.     And  therefore  it  feemed  abfurd  to  con- 
.tinue  a  government  in  his  name,  and  to  take  oaths 
flill  to  him,  when  yet  all  the  power  wa.s  taken  out 
.of  his  hands.  This  would  be  an  odious  thing,  both 
before  God  and  the  whole  world,  and  would  caft  a 
reproach  on  us  at  prefent,  and  bring  certain  ruin 
for  the  future  on  any  fuch  mixed  and   unnatural 
fort  of  government.   Therefore,  if  the  oaths  were 
ftill  binding,  the  Nation  was  ftill  bound  by  them, 
not  by  halves,  but  in  the  whole  extent.     It  was 
faid,  that,  if  the  government  fhould  be  carried  on 
in  King  James's  name,  but  in   other   hands,  the 
body  of  the  Nation  would  confider  him  as  the  per- 
fon  that  was  truly  their  King.  And  if  any  fhould 
plot  or  act  for  him,  they  could  not  be  proceeded 
againft  for  high  treafon,  as  confpiring  againft  the 
King's  perfon  or  government  i  when    it  would  be 
vifible,  that  they  were  only  defigning  to  preferve 
his  perfon,  and  to  reftore  him  to  his  government. 
To  proceed  againft  any,  or  to  take  their  lives  for 
fuch  practices,  would  be   to  add  murder  to  per- 
Oo^  jury, 
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jury1.  And  it  was  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  Juries 
would  find  fuch  men  guilty  of  treafon.  In  the 
weaknefs  of  infancy,  a  Prince  Regent  was  in  law 
the  fame  perfon  with  the.  Kiqg,  who  had  not  yet  a 
will :  And  it  was  to  be  prefnmed,  the  Prince  Re 
gent's  will  was  the  King's  will.  But  that  could 
not  be  applied  to  the  prefent  cafe  •,  where  the -King 
and  the  Regent  mufl  be  prefumed  to  be  in  a  per 
petual  ftruggie,  the  one  to  recover  his  power^  the 
other  to  preferve  his  authority.  Thefe  Things 
Teemed  to  be  fo  plainly  made  out  in  the  debate, 
that  it  was  generally  thought  that  no  man  could 
refill  fuch  force  of  argument,  but  thofe  who  in 
tended  to  bring  back  King  James.  And  it  was 
believed,  that  thofe  of  his  party,  who  were  looked 
on  as  men  of  confcience,  had  fecret  orders  from 
him  to  aft  upon  this  pretence  \  fince  other  wife  they 
offered  to  aft  clearly  in  contradiction  to  their  own 
oaths  and  principles. 

But  thofe  who  were  for  continuing  the  govern - 
rnent,  and  only  tor  changing  the  perfons,  were  not 
at  all  of  a  mind.  Some  among  them  had  very  dif 
ferent  views  and  ends  from  the  reft.  Thefe  intend 
ed  to  take  advantage  from  the  prefent  conjuncture, 
to  deprefs  the  Crown,  to  render  it  as  much  pre 
carious  and  elective  as  they  could,  and  to  raife  the 
power  of  the  people  upon  the  ruin  of  Monarchy. 
Among  thofe  feme  went  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  the 
who:?  government  was  difiblved.  But  this  appear 
ed  a  bold  and  dangerous  afTertion  :  For  that  might 
have  been  carried  fo  far,  as  to  infer  from  it,  that 
all  n^;n's  properties,  honours,  rights,  and  franchifes, 
were  diilblved.  Therefore  it  was  thought  fafer  to 
fay,  that  King  James  had  dilfolved  the  tie  that  was 
betv:e-:»  him  ai;d  the  Nation.  Others  avoided 
goi •.£  i  co  new  fpcculations,  or  fchemes  of  go 
vernment.  They  thought  it  was  enough  to  fay,  that 
in  extream  c  ifes  all  ob'igations  did  ceale  ;  and  that 
in  our  prefent  circumitaaces  the  extremity  of  affairs, 
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by  reafon  of  the  late  ill  government,  and  by  King  1689. 
James's  liying  over  to  the  enemy  of  the  nation,  ' 
rather  than  fubmit  to  reafonable  terms,  had  put 
the  people  of  England  on  the  necefTity  of  fecuring 
themlelves  upon  a  legal  bottom.  It  was  faid,  that 
tho'  the  vow  of  marriage  was  made  for  term  of  life, 
and  without  conditions  expreiTed,  yet  a  breach  in 
the  tie  itfelf  fets  the  innocent  party  a£  liberty.  So 
a  King,  who  had  his  power  both  given  him  and 
defined  by  the  law,  and  was  bound  to  govern  by 
law,  when  he  fet  himfelf  to  break  all  laws,  and  in 
conclufion  deferted  his  people,  did,  by  fo  doing, 
fet  them  at  liberty  to  put  themfelves  in  a  legal  and 
fafe  ftate.  There  was  no  need  of  fearing  ill  con- 
fequences  from  this.  Houfes  were  pulled  down  or 
blown  up  in  a  fire  :  And  yet  men  found  themfelves 
fafe  in  their  houfes.  In  extream  dangers  the  com 
mon  fenfe  of  mankind  would  juilify  extream  re 
medies  ;  tho'  there  was  no  fpecial  provifion  that 
directed  to  them,  or  allowed  of  them.  Therefore, 
they  faid,  a  Nation's  fecuring  itfelf  againft  a  King, 
who  was  fubverting  the  government,  did  not  ex- 
pofe  Monarchy,  nor  raife  a  popular  authority,  as 
ibme  did  tragically  reprefent  the  matter. 

There  were  alfo  great  difputes  about  the  original 
contract :  Some  denying  there  was  any  fuch  thing, 
and  afking  where  it  was  kept,  and  how  it  could  be 
come  at.  To  this  others  anfwered,  that  it  was  im 
plied  in  a  legal  government :  Tho'  in  a  long  tract 
of  time,  and  in  dark  ages,  there  was  not  fuch  an 
explicit  proof  of  it  to  be  found.  Yet  many  hints 
from  law-books  and  hiftories  were  brought  to  fliew, 

£3 

that  the  Nation  had  always  fubmitted,  and  obeyed 
in  confideration  of  their  laws,  which  were  fttll  ftipu- 
lated  to  them. 

There  were  alfo   many    debates   on    the  word 
"  abdicate  :"  For  the  Commons  came  foon  to  a 
refolution,  that  King  James,  by  breaking  the  ori 
ginal  contract,  and  by  withdrawing  himfelf,  had 
004  abdicated 
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1689.   abdicated  the  government  j  and  that  the  Throne 
was  thereby  become  vacant.  They  fent  this  vote  to. 
the  Lords,  and  prayed  their  concurrence.     Upon 
which  many  debates  and  conferences  arofe.  At  laft 
it  came  to  a  free  conference,  in  which,  according 
to  the  fenfe  of  the  whole  Nation,  the  Commons 
had  clearly  the  advantage  on  their  fide.  The  Lords 
had   fome   more   colour  for   oppofing   {he   word 
*c  abdicate,"  fince  that  was  often  taken  in  a  fenfe 
that  imported  the  full  purpofe  and  confent  of  him 
that  abdicated  ;  which  could  not  be  pretended  iri 
this  cafe.  But  there  were  good  authorities  brought, 
t>y  which  it  appeared,  that  when  a  perfon   did  a 
thing  upon  which  his  leaving  any  office  ought  to 
follow,  he  was  faid  to  abdicate.    But  this  was  a 
critical  difpute  :  And  it  fcarce  became  the  great ^ 
pefs  of  that  afTembly,  or  the  impprtance   of  the 
matter. 

It  was  a  more  important  debate,  whether,  fup- 
poling  King  James  had  abdicated,  the  Throne 
could  be  declared  vacant.  It  was  urged,  that,  by 
the  law,  the  King  did  never  die  j  but  that  with  the 
laft  breath  of  the  dying  King  the  Regal  authority 
went  to  the  next  heir.  So  it  was  laid,  that  fuppofing 
King  James  had  abdicated,  the  Throne  was  (ipfo 
fado)  filled  in  that  inftant  by  the  next  heir.  This 
feemed  to  be  proved  by  the  heirs  of  the  King  be 
ing  fworn  to  in  the  oath  of  allegiance  ;  which  oath 
was  nee  only  made  perfonally  to  the  King,  but 
like  wife  ro  his  heirs  and  fuccefFors.  Thole  who  in 
filled  on  the  abdication,  faid,  that,  if  the  Kingdif- 
jfolved  the  tie  between  him  and  his  fubje&s  to  him- 
fell,  he  diiTolved  their  tie  likewife  to  his  poflerity. 
An  heir  was  one  that  came  in  the  room  of  a  per- 
fori  that  was  dead  ;  it  being  a  maxim  that  no  man 
can  be  the  heir  qf  a  living  man.  If  therefore,  the 
King  had  fallen  from  his  own  right,  as  no  heir  of 
J}i$  could  pretend  to  any  inheritance  from  him,  as 
ipiig  as  he  was  alive,  fo  they  could  fucceed  to  no- 
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thing,  but  to  that  which  was  vetted  in  him  at  the  1689, 
time  of  his  death.  And,  as  in  the  cafe  of  attainder  v>VV 
every  right  that  a  man  was  diverted  of  before  his 
death  was,  as  it  were,  annihilated  in  him  ;  and  by 
confequence  could  not  pafs  to  his  heirs  by  his  death, 
not  being  then  in  himfelf :  So,  if  a  King  did  fet 
his  people  free  from  any  tie  to  himielf  they  mud 
be  fuppofed  to  be  put  in  a  ftate,  in  which  they 
might  fecure  themfelves;  and  therefore  could  not 
be  bound  to  receive  one,  who  they  had  reafon  to 
believe  would  itudy  to  diffolve  and  revenge  all  they 
had  done,  If  the  principle  of  fe'lf  prefervation  did 
juftify  a  Nation  in  fecuring  itfelf  from  a  violent 
invafion,  and  a  total  fubverfion,  then  it  mud  have 
its  full  fcope,  to  give  a  real,  and  not  a  feeming 
and  fraudulent,  fecurity.  They  did  acknowledge, 
that  upon  the  grounds  of  natural  equity,  arid  for 
fecuring  the  Nation  in  after  times,  it  was  fit  to  go 
as  near  the  lineal  fucrcffio'n  as  might  be  :  Yet  they 
could  not  yield  that  point,  that  they  were  (Iriclly 
bound  to  it. 

It  Was  propofed,  that  the  birth  of  the  pretended  Some 
Prince  might  be  examined  into.      Some   preffed  mov'd  to 

this,  not  fo  much  from  an  opinion  that  they  were  etxar?I.nek 
i  i  «*       i  •       «i        -r  •     a       11  '      i       the  birth 

bound  to  anert  his  right,  ir  it  fhould  appear  that0f  the 

he  was  born  of  the  Queen,  as  becauie  they  thought  Prince  of 
it  would  juftify  the  Nation,  and  more  particularly  <vV-les. 
the  Prince  and  the  two  Princefles,  if  an  impoilure 
in  that  matter  could  have  been  proved.  And  it 
would  have  gone  far  to  fatisfy  many  of  the  weaker 
fort,  as  to  all  the  proceeding  againft  King  James. 
Upon  which  I  was  ordered  to  gather  together  all 
the  preemptive  proofs  that  were  formerly  men 
tioned,  which  were  all  ready  to  have  been  made 
out.  It  is  true,  thefe  did  not  amount  to  a  full  and 
legal  proof :  Yet  they  feemed  to  be  fuch  violent 
preemptions,  that,  when  they  were  all  laid  to 
gether,  they  wer*e  more  convincing  than  plain  and 
"downright  evidence  :  For  that  was  liable  to  the 

fufpiciori 
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1689.  fufpicion  of  Hibernation  :  Whereas  the:  other. ieern- 
\*rr*~>  ed  to  carry  on  them  very  convincing  diara&ers  oi 
truth  and  certainty.  But,  when  this  matter  was  in 
private  debated  ;  fome  obferved,  that,  as  King 
James  by  going  about  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
birth,  and  yet  doing  it  fo  defectively,  had  really 
made  it  more  fufpicious  than  it  was  before  ;  fo,  if 
there  was  no  clear  and  pofitive  proof  made  of  an 
impoflure,  the  pretending  to  examine  into  it,  and 
then  the  not  being  able  to  make  it  out,  beyond  the 
poffibility  of  contradiction,  would  really  give  more 
credit  to  the  thing,  than  it  then  had,  and,  inftead 
.of  weakening  it,  would  ftrengthen  the  pretenfion 
of  his  birth. 

Bat  it  When  this  debate  was  propofed  in  the  Houfe  of 
was  re-'  Lords,  it  was  rejected  with  indignation.  He  was 
jcded.  now  fent  Qut  Qf  £ngjanci  to  fog  brec}  up  in  France, 

an  enemy  both  to  the  Nation,  and  to  the  eftablifh- 
ed  religion  :  It  was  impoflible  for  the  people  of 
England  to  know,  whether  he  was  the  fame  per- 
fon  that  had  been  carried  over,  or  not :  If  he 
ihould  die,  another  might  be  put  in  his  room,  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  the  nation  could  not  be  afiured 
concerning  him  :  The  Englilh  nation  ought  not  to 
fend  into  another  country,  for  witnefles  to  prove 
that  he  was  their  Prince  •,  much  lefs  receive  one 
upon  the  teilimony  of  fuch,  as  were  not  only  aliens, 
but  ought  to  be  prefumed  enemies :  It  was  alfo 
known,  that  all  the  perfons,  who  had  been  the 
confidents  in  that  matter,  were  conveyed  away : 
So  it  was  impoflible  to  come  at  them,  by  whofe 
means  only  the  truth  of  that  birth  could  be  found 
out.  But  while  thefe  things  were  fairly  debated  by 
fome,  there  were  others  who  had  deeper  and  darker 
defigns  in  this  matter. 

They  thought,  it  would  be  a  good  fecurity  for 
the  Nation,  to  have  a  dormant  title  to  the  Crown 
lie  as  it  were  neglected,  to  oblige  our  Princes  to  go 
vern  well,  while  they  would  apprehend  the  danger 
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of  a  revolt,  to  a^pretender  ftill  in  their  eye.  Wild-  1689. 
man  thought,  it -was  a  deep  piece  of  policy  to  let  *-~v^ 
this  lie  in  the  dark,  arid  undecided.  Nor  did  they 
think  it  an  ill  precedent,  that  they  mould  fo  neglect 
the  right  of  fucceffion,  as  not  fo  much  as  to  en 
quire  into  this  matter.  Upon  all  thefe  confidera- 
tioris  no  further  enquiry  was  made  into  it.  It  is 
true,  this  put  a  plaufible  objection  in  the  mouth  of 
all  King  James's  party :  Here,  they  faid,  an  in 
fant  was  condemned,  and  denied  his  right,  without 
cither  proof  or  enquiry.  This  ftill  takes  with  ma 
ny  in  the  prefent  age.  And,  that  it  may  not  take 
more  in  the  next,  I  have  ufed  more  than  ordi 
nary  care  to  gather  together  all  the  particulars,  that 
were  then  laid  before  me  as  to  that  matter. 

The  next  thing  in  debate  was,  who  fhould  fill  Some 
the  Throne.     The  Marquis  of  Halifax  intended,  were  for 
by  his  zeal  for  the  Prince's  intereft,  to  atone  for  making 
his  backwardnefs  in  not  coming  early  into  it:  And,  ]^nJa 
that  he  might  get  before  Lord  Danby,  who  was  in 
great  credit  with  the  Prince,  he  moved,  that  the 
Crown  fhould  be  given  to  the  Prince,  and  to  the 
two  Princefles  after  him.     Many  of  the  Republi 
can  party  approved  of  this  :   For  by  it  they  gained 
another  point :  The  people  in  this  cafe  would  plain 
ly  elect  a  King,  without  any  critical  regard  to  the  or 
der  of  fucceffion.     How  far  the  Prince  himielf  en 
tertained  this,  I  cannot  tell.     But  I  faw  it  made  a 
great  impreflion  on  Benthink.     He  fpoke  of  it  to 
me,  as  afking  my  opinion  about  it,  but  fo,  that  I 
plainly  law  what  was  his  own  :    For  he  gave  me  all 
the  arguments  that  were  offered  for  it ;   as  that  it 
was  moft  natural  that  the  fovereign  power  fhould 
be  only  in  one  perfon ;   that  a  man's  wife  ought 
only  to  be  his  wife ;   that  it  was  a  fuitable  return  to 
the  Prince  for  what  he  had  done  for  the  Nation ; 
that  a  divided  ibvereignty  was  liable  to  great  incon- 
veniencies  -,  and,  tho'  there  was  lefs  to  be  apprehend 
ed 
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ed  from  the  Princefs  of  any  thing  of  that  kind  than 
from  any  woman  alive,  yet  all  mortals  were  frail, 
and  might  at  fbme  time  or  other  of  their  lives  be 
wrought  on. 

To  all  this  !  anfwered,  with  fome  vehemence, 
that  this  was  a  very  ill  return  for  the  fteps  the  Prin 
cefs  had  made  to  the  Prince  three  years  ago :  It 
would  be  thought  both  unjuft  and  ungrateful :  It 
would  meet  with  great  oppofUion,  and  give  a  gene 
ral  ill  inipreilfon  of  the  Prince,  as  infatiable  and 
jealous  in  his  ambition  :  There  was  an  ill  humour 
already  fpreading  it  felf  thro'  the  Nation,  and  thro* 
the  Clergy  :  It  was  not  neceffary  to  encreafe  this ; 
which  fuch  a  ftep,  as  was  now  propofed,  would  do 
out  of  meafure:  It  would  engage  the  one  fex  ge 
nerally  againft  the  Prince  :  And  in  time  they  might 
feel  the  effects  of  that  very  fenfibly  ;  And,  for  .my 
own  part,  I  mould  think  myfelf  bound  to  oppofe 
it  all  I  could,  confidering  what  had  paffed  in  Hol 
land  on  that  head.  We  talked  over  the  whole 
thing  for  many  hours,  till  it  was  pretty  far  in  the 
morning.  I  faw  he  was  well  inftructed  in  the  argu 
ment  :  And  he  himfelf  was  pofieffed  with  it.  So 
next  morning  I  came  to  him,  and  defired  my  Conge. 

.1  would  oppofe  nothing  in  which  the  Prince  feemed 

.to  be  concerned,  as  long  as  I  was  his  fervant.    And 

.therefore  I  deiired  to  be  difengaged,  that  I  might 
be  free  to  oppofe  this  propofition,  with  all  the 

•  ftrength  and  credit  I  had.  He  anfwered  me,  that 
I  might  defire  that,  when  I  faw  a  ftep  made  :  But 

•till  then  he  wifhed  me  to  ftay  where  I  was.  I  heard 
no  more  of  this;  in  which  the  Marquis  of  Hali 
fax  was  fmgle  among  the  Peers :  For  I  did  not 

-find  there  was  any  one  of  them  of  his  mind;  un- 
iefs  it  was  the  Lord  Culpepper,  who  was  a  vicious 
and  corrupt  man,  but  made  a  figure  in  the  debates 
that  were  now  'in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  and  died 
about  the  end  of  them.  Some  moved,  that  the 

'Princefs  of  Orange  might  be  put  in  the  Throne ; 

and 
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and  that  it  might  be  left  to  her,  to  give  the  Prince 
iuch  a  fhare  either  of  dignity  or  power  as  fhe  fhould 
propofe,  when  flic  was  declared  Queen.  The  agents 
of  Princefs  Anne  began  to  go  about,  and  to  oppofe 
any  propofition  for  the  Prince  to  her  prejudice. 
But  flic  thought  fit  to  difown  them.  Dr.  Dough? 
ty,  one  of  her  Chaplains,  fpoke  to  me  in  her  room 
on  the  fubject.  But  fte  faid  to  my  ft  if,  that  fhe 
knew  nothing  of  it. 

The  propofition,  in  which  all  that  were  fur  the 
filling  the  Throne  agreed  at  la  ft,  was,  that  both  the 
Prince  and  Princefs  ihoukl  be  made  conjunct  Sove 
reigns.  But,  for  the  preventing  of  any  diftracpons, 
that  the  adminiftration  mould  be  fingly  in  the  Prince. 
The  Princefs  continued  all  the  while  in  Holland, 
being  fhut  in  there,  during  the  Eaft  winds,  by  the 
freezing  of  the  rivers,  and  by  contrary  winds  after 
the  thaw  came.  So  that  me  came  not  to  England 
till  all  the  debates  were  over.  The. Prince's  enemies 
gave  it  out,  that  me  was  kept  there  by  order,  on 
defign  that  fhe  might  not  come  over  to  England 
to  claim  her  right.  So  parties  began  to  be  formed, 
ibme  for  the  Prince,  and  others  for  the  Princefs. 
Upon  this  the  Earl  of  Danby  lent  one  over  to  the 
Princefs,  and  gave  her  an  account  of  the  prefenr 
ftate  of  that  debate :  And  defired  to  know  her  owa 
fenfe  of  the  matter;  for,  if  fhe  defired  it,  he  did 
not  doubt  but  he  mould  be  able  to  carry  it,  for 
letting  her  alone  on  the  Throne.  .  She  made  him  a 
very  lharp  anfwer:  She  faid,  fne  was  the  Prince's 
wife,  and  would  never  be  other,  than  what  fhe 
fhould  be  in  conjunction  with  him,  and  under  him; 
and  that  fhe  would  take  it  extreme  unkindly,  if  any, 
under  a  pretence  of  their  care  of  her,  would  fet  up 
a  divided  intereft  between  her  and  the  Prince.  And, 
not  content  with  this,  me  lent  both  Lord  Danby's 
letter,  and  her  anfwer,  to  the  Prince.  Her  fending 
it  thus  to  him  was  the  moft  effectual  djfcourage- 
pofTiblc,  to  any  attempt  for  the  future  tg  create 
3  * 
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1689.  a  mifimderfta.iding  or  jealoufy  between  thenl.  The: 
t^-vO  Prince  bore  this  with  his  uiiial phlegm-:  -I-W-hedid- 
not  expoftulate  with  the  Earl  of  Danby'upon  it, 
but  continued  ftill  to  employ  and  to  truft  h'irnv 
And  afterwards  he  advanced'  him,  'firft  to \be*a' 
Marquis,  and  then  to  be  a  Duke. 

The  During  all  thefe  debates,  arid  the  great  heat  with 

Prince  de-  which  they  were  managed,  the  Prince's  own  be  ha- 

•  j     \    •  J  *J3  •* 

ciared  ma  viour  was  very  myiterious.    He  ftaid  at  St.  James's: 

mindaftei  TT  ,,     , J    ,  J       -,        A  P 

long  fi-  We  went  little  abroad  :  Accels  to  him  was  not  very 
lence.  eafy.  He  heard  all  that  was  faid  to  him  :  But  fel- 
dom  made  any  anfwers.  Fie  did  not  affect  to  be  af 
fable,  or  popular:  Nor  would  he  take  any  pains  to 
gain  any  one  perfon  over  to  his  party.  He  laid, 
became  over,  being  invited:,  to  lave  the-  Nation : 
He  had  now  brought  together  a  free  and  true  r^pre- 
Tentative  of  the  Kingdom  :  He  left  it  therefore  to 
them  to  do  what  they  thought  bed  for  thfe'go'dd*  of 
the  Kingdom  :  And,  when  things  were  once  iettled, 
he  mould  be  well  fatisfied  to  go  back  to  Holland 
again.  Thofe  who  did  not"  know  him  well,  and 
who  imagined  that  a  Crown  had  charms,  which 
human  nature  was  not  ftrong  enough  to  refift,  look 
ed  on  all  this  as  an  affedation,  and  as  a  difguifed 
threatning,  which  imported,-  that  he  would  leave 
the  Nation  to  perifli,  unlefs  his  method  of  fettling 
it  was  followed.  After  a  refervednefs,  that  had  con 
tinued  fo  clofe  for  feveral  weeks,  that  no  body 
could  certainly  tell  what  he  defired,  he  called  for  the 
Marquis  of  Hallif'ax,  and  the  Earls  of  Shrewfbury 
and  Danby,  and  fome  others,  to  explain  himfelf 
more  diftindly  to  them. 

He  told  them,  he  had  been  till  then  filent,  be- 
caufe  he- would  not  fay  or  do  any  thing,  that  might 
feem  in  any  fort  to  take  from  any  perfon  the  full 
freedom  of  deliberating  and  voting  in  matters  of 
fuch  importance  :  He  was  refolved  neither  to 
court  nor  threaten  any  one  :  And  therefore  he  had 
-declined  to  give  out  his  own  thoughts :  Some  were 

for 
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for  putting  the  government  in  the' hands  of  a  Re-  1689. 
gent :  He  would  lay  nothing  againft  it,  if  it  was  ^Y^/ 
thought  the  bell  mean  for. fettling  their  affairs: 
Only  he  thought  it  nece/Tary  to  tell  them,  that  he 
would  not  be  the  Regent :  So,  if  they  continued 
in  that  defign,  they  muft  look  out  for  fo me  other 
perfon  to  be  put  in  that  poft :  He  himfelf  faw  what 
the  confequences  of  it  were  like  to  prove  :  So  he 
would  not  accept  of  it :  Others  were  for  putting 
the  Princefs  fingly  on  the  Throne,  and  that  he 
fhould  reign  by  her  courtefy  :  He  faid,  no  man 
could  efteem  a  woman  more  than  he  did  the  Prin 
cefs  :  But.  he  was  fo  made,  that  he  could  not 
think  of  holding  any  thing  by  apron-firings  :  Nor 
could  he  think  it  reafonable  to  have  any  mare  in 
the  government,  unlefs.  it  was  put  in  his  perfon, 
and  that  for  term  of  life :  If  they  did  think  it  fit 
to  fettle  it  otherwife,  he  would  not  oppofe  them 
in  it:  But  he  would  go  back  to  Holland,  and 
meddle  no  more  in  their  affairs :  He  afitired  them, 
that  whatfoever  others  might  think  of  a  Crown, 
it  was  no  fuch  thing  in  his  eyes,  but  that  he  CQuld 
live  very  well,  and  be  well  pleafed  without  it.  In 
the  end  he  faid,  that  he  could  not  refolve  to  ac 
cept  of  a  Hignity,  fo  as  to  hold  it  only  for  the  life 
of  another :  Yec  he  thought,  that  the  ifTue  of  Prin 
cefs  Anne  ihould  be  preferred,  in  the  fucceflion, 
to  any  iffue  that  he  might  have  by  any  other  wife 
than  the  Princefs.  All  this  he  delivered  to  them 
in  fo  cold  and  unconcerned  a  manner,  that  thofe, 
who  judged  of  others  by  the  difpofitions  that  they 
felt  in  themfelves,  looked  on  it  all  ^s  artifice  and 
Contrivance. 

This  was  prefently  told  about,    as  it  was  not  it  was  re- 
intended  to  be  kept  fecret.     And  it  helped  not  a  folved  to 
little  to  bring  the   debates  at  Weilminfter  to  aPu?n^e 
fpeedy  determination.     Some  were  ftill  in  doubt  J^  prjn. 
with  relation  to  the  Princefs.    In  fome  it  was  con-  cefs  both 
fcience  :    For    they  thought  the  equkable   right  j"  the 
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1689.  was,  in  her.     Others  might  be  moved  by  interefr. 

/*W  fince  if  fhe  fhould  think  herfelf  wronged,  and  ill 
ufed  in  this  matter,  fhe,  who  was  like  to  outlive 
the  Prince,  being  fo  much  younger  and  healthier 
than  he  was,  might  have  it  in  her  power  to  take 
her  revenges,  on  all  that  fhould  concur  in  fuch  a 
defign.  Upon  this,  I,  who  knew  her  fenfe  of 
the  matter  very  perfectly  by  what  had  pafifed  in 
Holland,  as  was  formerly  told,  was  in  a  great  dif 
ficulty.-  I  had  promifed  her  never  to  fpeak  of  that 
matter^  but  by  her  order.  But  I  prefumed,  in 
fuch  a  cafe  I  was  to  take  orders  from  the  Prince. 
So  I.  ^iked  him,  what  he  would  order  me  to  do. 
lie  faid,  he  would  give  me  no  orders  jn  that  mat 
ter,  but  left  me  to  do  as  I  pleafed.  I  looked  on 
this,  as  the  allowing  me  to  let  the  Princefs's  refo- 
lutiori  in  that  be  known ;  by  which  many,  who 
itood  .  formerly  in  fufpence,  .were  fully  fatisfied. 
Thole  to  whom  I  gave  the  account  of  that  matter 
were  Indeed  amazed  at  it  •,  and  concluded,  that  the 
Princtfs  was  either  a  very  good,  or  a  very  weak 
woman.  An  indifferency  for  power  and  rule 
teemed  fo  extraordinary  a  thing,  that  it  was 
thought  a  certain  character  of  an  excefs  of  good- 
nefs  or  fimplicity.  At  her  coming  to  England, 
Ihe  npt  only  jullined  me,  but  approved  of  my 
publifhing  that  matter ;  and  fpoke  particularly  of 
it  to  her  lifter  Princefe  Anne.  There  were  other 
differences  in  the  form  of  the  fettlement.  The 
'Republican  party  were  at  firit  for  depofing  King 
James  by  a  formal  fentence,  and  for  giving  the 
Crown  to  the  Prince  and  Princefs  by  as  formal  an 
election.  But  that  was  over-ruled  in  the  begin 
ning.  I  have  not  purfued  the  relation  of  the  de 
bates,  according  to  the  order  in  which  they  pafTed, 
which  will  be  found  in  the  journal  of  both  Houfes 
during  the  Convention.  But,  having  had  a  great 
mare  rnyfelf  in  the  private  managing  of  thofe  de 
bates,  particularly  with  many  of  the  Clergy,  and 
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with  the  men  of  the  mod  fcrupulous  and  tender  1689. 
conferences,  I  have  given  a  very  full  account  of 
all  the  reafonings  on  both  fides,  as  that  by  which 
the  reader  may  form  and  guide  his  own  judgment 
of  the  whole  affair.  Many  protefts  pad  in  the 
Houfe  of  Lords,  in  the  progreis  of  the  debate. 
The  party  for  a  Regency  was  for  fome  time  mod 
prevailing  :  And  then  the  protefts  were  made  by 
the  Lords  that  were  for  the  new  fettlement.  The 
Houfe  was  very  full :  About  a  hundred  and  twen 
ty  were  prefent.  And  things  were  fo  near  an 
equality,  that  it  was  at  laft  carried  by  a  very  final  1 
majority,  of  two  or  three,  to  agree  with  the 
Commons  in  voting  the  Abdication,  and  the  Va 
cancy  of  the  Throne  :  Againft  which  a  great  pro- 
tell  was  made;  as  alfo  againft  the  final  vote,  by 
which  the  Prince  and  Princefs  of  Orange  were  de- 
iired  to  accept  of  the  Crown,  and  declared  to  be 
King  and  Queen  ;  which  went  very  hardly.  The 
poor  Bifhop  of  Durham  who  had  abfconded  for 
fome  time,  and  was  waiting  for  a  fhip  to  get  beyond 
lea,  fearing  publick  affronts,  and  had  offered  to 
compound  by  refigning  his  Bifhoprick,  was  now 
prevailed  on  to  come,  and  by  voting  the  new  fettle 
ment,  to  merit  at  lead  a  pardon  for  all  that  he  had 
done :  Which,  all  things  confidcred,  was  thought 
very  indecent  in  him,  yet  not  unbecoming  the 
reft  of  his  life  and  character: 

But,  before  matters  were  brought  to  a  full  con-  Th?y 
cluiion,  an  enumeration  was  made  of  the  chief  heads  dr  w  an 
of  King  James's  ill  government.  And  in  oppofiti- 
on  to  thefe,  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people 
of  England  were  dated.  Some  officious  people 
ftudied  to  hinder  this  at  that  time.  They  thought 
they  had  already  lod  three  weeks  in  their  de 
bates  :  And  the  doing  this,  with  the  exatfnefs 
that  was  necefiary,  would  take  up  more  time  :  Or  it 
would  be  done  too  much  in  a  hurry,  for  matters  of 
fo  nice  a  nature.  And  therefore  it  was  moved,  that 
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fiiould  be  done  more  at  leifure  after  the  fettle 
ment.  But  that  was  not  hearkned  to.  It  was 
therefore  thought  neceflary  to  frame  this  Inftru- 
ment  fo,  that-  it  fhould  be  like  a  new  Magna 
Gharta.  In  the  Hating  thefe  grievances  and  rights, 
the  Difpenfmg  Power  rame  to  be  difcufled.  And 
then  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  grant  a  Non-ob- 
ilante  to  fome  flatutes  was  objected.  Upon  open 
ing  this,  the  debate  was  found  to  be  fo  intricate, 
that  it  was  let  fall  at  that  time  only  for  difpatch. 
But  afterwards  an  aft  pad  condemning  it  iingly. 
And  the  power  of  granting  a  Non-obflante  was 
for  the  future  taken  away.  Yet  King  James's 
party  took  great  advantage  from  this  •,  and  faid, 
that  tho'  the  main  clamour  of  the  Nation  was 
againft  the  Difpenfmg  Power,  yet  when  the  Con 
vention  brought  things  to  a  fettlement  that  did 
not  appear  to  be  fo  clear  a  point  as  had  been  pre 
tended  :  And  it  was  not  fo  much  as  mentioned 
in  this  Inftrument  of  government:  So  that,  by 
the,  confeflion  of  his  enemies,  it  appeared  to  be  no 
unlawful  power  :  Nor  was  it  declared  contrary  to 
the  liberties  of  the  people  of  England.  Whereas, 
its  not  being  mentioned  then,  was  only  upon  the 
oppoiition  that  was  made,  that  fo  more  time 
might  not  be  loft,  nor  this  Inftrument  be  clogged 
with  difputable  points. 

The  laft  debate  was,  concerning  the  oaths  that 
Oaths  fhould  be  taken  to  the  King  and  Queen.  Many 
arguments  were  taken  during  the  debate,  from  the 
oaths  in  the  form  in  which  the  allegiance  was 
iworn  to  the  Crown,  to  fhew  that  in  a  new  fettle 
ment  thefe  could  not  be  taken.  And  to  this  it  was 
always  anfwered,  that  care  fhould  be  taken,  when 
other  things  were  fettled,  to  adjuft  thefe  oaths,  fo 
that  they  ihould  agree  to  the  new  fettlement:.  In 
the  oaths,  as  they  were  formerly  conceived,  a  pre 
vious  title  feemed  to  be  aiTcrted,  when  the  King 
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was  fworn  to,  "  as  j-ightful  and  lawful  King." 
was  therefore  faid,  that  theie  words  could  not  be 
laid  of  a  King  who  had  not  a  precedent  right,  but 
was  fet  up  by  the  Nation.     So  it  was  moved,  that 
the  oaths  fliou Id  be  reduced  10  the  an-dent  fimpli- 
city,  of  fwearing  to  bear  faith  and  true  allegiance 
to   the  King   and  Queen.     This   was   agreed  to. 
And  upon  this  began  the  notion  of  a  King  de  faclo, 
but  not  de  jure,     it  was  faid,  than  according  to 
the  common  law,  as   well  as  the  flatute  in  King 
Henry  the  feventh's  reign,  the  fubjecls  might  fc- 
curely  obey  any  King  that  was  in  pofTefllon,  whe 
ther  his  title  was  good,  or  not.     This  feemed  to 
be  a  doctrine  neceilary  for  the  peace  and  quiet  of 
mankind,  that  fo -the  fubjects  may  be  fafe  in  every 
Government,  that  bringeth  them  under  a  luperior 
force,    and  that  will  crufh  them,    if  they  do  not 
give  a  fecurity  for  the  protection  that  they  enjoy 
under  it.     The  Lawyers  had  been  always  of  that 
opinion,  that  the  people  were  not  bound  to  exa 
mine  the  titles  of  their  Princes,  but  were  to  fub- 
mit  to  him  that  was  in  pofieilion.     It  was  there 
fore  judged  juft  and  reafonable,  in  the  beginning 
of  a  new  government,  to  make  the  oaths  as  gene 
ral  and  comprehenfive  as  might  be  :    For  it  was 
thought,  that  thofe  who  once  took  the  oaths  to  the 
government,  would  be  after  that  faithful  and  true 
to  it.     This  tendernefs,  which  was  fhewed   at  this 
time,  to  a  fort  of  people   that  had   fhewed  very 
little  tendernefs  to  men   of  weak  or  ill   informed 
confciences,  was  afterwards  much  abufed  by  a  new 
explanation,  or  rather  a  grols  equivocation,  as  to 
the  fignification  of  the  words   in  which  the  oath 
was  conceived.     The  true  meaning  of  the  words, 
and  the  exprafs  fenfe  of  the   impofers  was,  that, 
whether  men  were  fatisfied  or  not  with  the  putting 
the  King  and  Queen  on  the  Throne,  yet,  now 
they  were  on  it,  they  would  be  true  to  them,  and, 
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defend  them.  But  the  fenfe  that  many  put  on 
them  was,  that  they  were  only  to  obey  them  as 
ufurpers,  during  their  ufurpation,  and  that  therc- 

*ore'  as  *onS  as  tney  continued  in  quiet  poffefiion, 
they  were  bound  to  bear  them,  and  to  fubmit  to 
,  them :  But  that  it  was  ftill  lawful  for  them  to  affift 
King  James,  if  he  fhould  come  to  recover  his 
Crown,  and  that  they  might  act  and  talk  all  they 
could,  or  durft,  in  his  favour,  as  being  ftill  their 
King  de  jure.  This  was  contrary  to  the  plain 
meaning  of  the  words  i  "  faith,  and  true  allegi 
ance  i"  and  was  contrary  to  the  exprefs  declaration 
in  the  act  that  enjoined  them.  Yet  it  became  too 
vifible,  that  many  in  the  Nation,  and  particularly 
among  the  Clergy,  took  the  oath  in  this  fenfe,  to 
the  great  reproach  of  their  profeflion.  The  pre 
varication  of  too  many  in  fo  facred  a  matter  con 
tributed  not  a  little  to  fortify  the  growing  Atheifm 
of  the  preient  age.  The  truth  was,  the  greateft 
part  of  the  Clergy  had  entangled  themfelves  fo  far, 
with  thofe  ftrange  conceits  of  the  divine  right  of 
Monarchy,  and  the  unlawfulnefs  of  refiflance  in 
any  cafe  :  And  they  had  fo  engaged  themfelves, 
by  averting  thefe  things  fo  often  and  fo  publickly, 
that  they  did  not  know  how  to  difengage  them- 
ielves  in  honour  or  confcience. 

A  notion  was  itarted,  which  by  its  agreement 
with  their  other  principles  had  a  great  effect  among 
them,  and  brought  off  the  greateft  number  of 
thofe  who  came  in  honeftly  to  the  new  government. 
This  was  chiefly  managed  by  Dr.  Lloyd,  Bifhop 
of  St.  Afaph,  now  tranflated  to  Worcefter.  It 
was  laid  thus  :  The  Prince  had  a  juft  caufe  of 
making  war  on  the  King.  In  that  moft  of  them 
agreed.  In  a  juft  war,  in  which  an  appeal  is  made 
to  God,  fuccefs  is  confidered  as  the  decifion  of 
heaven.  So  the  Prince's  fuccefs  againft  King 
James  gave  him  the  right  of  conqueft  over  him. 

And 
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And  by  it  all  his  rights  were  transferred  to  the  1689. 
Prince.  His  fuccefs  was  indeed  no  conqueft  of  <•»%«•»• 
the  Nation  ;  which  had  neither  wronged  him,  nor 
refifted  him.  So  that,  with  relation  to  the  people 
of  England,  the  Prince  was  no  conqueror,  but  a 
preferver,  and  a  deliverer,  well  received,  and 
gratefully  acknowledged.  Yet  with  relation  to 
King  James,  and  all  the  right  that  was  before 
veiled  in  him,  he  was,  as  they  thought,  a  con 
queror.  By  this  notion  they  explained  thofe  paf- 
fages  of  Scripture,  that  fpeak  of  God's  difpofing 
of  Kingdoms,  and  of  pulling  down  one  and  fetting 
up  another ;  and  alfo  our  Saviour's  arguing  from 
the  infcription  on  the  coin,  that  they  ought  to 
render  to  Caefar  the  things  that  were  Casfar's  j  and 
St.  Paul's  charging  the  Romans  to  obey  the  powers 
that  then  were,  who  were  the  Emperors  that  were 
originally  the  invaders  ofpublick  liberty  which 
they  had  fubdued,  and  had  forced  the  people  and 
Senate  of  Rome  by  fubfequent  acts  to  confirm  an 
authority  that  was  fo  ill  begun.  This  might  have 
been  made  ufe  of  more  juftly,  if  the  Prince  had 
afTumed  the  Kingfhip  to  himfelf,  upon  King 
James's  withdrawing  ;  but  did  not  feem  to  belong 
to  the  prefent  cafe.  Yet  this  had  the  moft  univer- 
fal  effect  on  the  far  greater  part  of  the  Clergy. 

And  now  I  have  ftated  all  the  moft  material 
parts  of  thefe  debates,  with  the  fulnefs  that  1 
thought  became  one  of  the  moft  important  tranf- 
actions  that  is  in  our  whole  Hiftory,  and  by  much 
the  moft  important  of  our  time. 

All  things  were  now  made  ready  for  filling  the  The 
Throne.     And  the  very  night  before  it  was  to  be  Pnncefc 
done  the  Princefs  arriv'd  fafely.     It  had  been  given  came  to 
out,  that  me  was  not  well  pleafed   with  the  late  Kn&Un  * 
tranfaction,  both  with  relation  to  her  father  and  to 
the  prefent  fettlement.     Upon  which   the  Prince 
wrote  to  her,  that  ic  was  neceflary  me  fhould  ap- 
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1689.  pear  at  firft  fo  chearful,  that  no  body  might  be 
— ^  difcouraged  by  her  looks,  or  be  led  to  apprehend 
that  me  was  uneafy,  by  reaibn  of  what  had  been 
done.  This  ma,de  her  put  on  a  great  air  of  gaiety 
when  fhe  came  to  Whitehall,  and,  as  may  be  ima 
gined,  had  great  crouds  of  all  forts  coming  to  wait 
on  her.  I  confefs,  I  was  one  of  thole  that  cen- 
fured  this  in  my  thoughts.  I  thought  a  little  more 
ferioufhefs  had  done  as  well,  when  fhe  came  into 
her  father's  Palace,  and  was  to  befet  on  his  Throne 
next  day.  I  had  never  feen  the  leaft  indecency  in 
any  part  of  her  deportment  before  :  Which  made 
this  appear  to  me  fo  extraordinary,  that  fome  days 
after  I  took  the  liberty  to  afk  her,  how  it  came 
that  what  fhe  faw  in  fo  fad  a  revolution,  as  to  her 
father's  perfon,  made  not  a  greater  imprefllqn  on 
her.  *  She  took  this  freedom  with  her  ufual  good- 

C? 

nefs.  And  fhe  allured  me,  fhe  felt  the  feafe  of  it 
very  lively  upon  her  thoughts.  But  fhe  told  me, 
that  the  letters  which  had  been  writ  to  her  had 
obliged  her  to  put  on  a  chearfulnefs,  in  which  fhe 
might  perhaps  go  too  far,  becaufe  fhe  was  obeying 
directions,  and  acting  a  part  which  was  not  very 
natural  to  her.  This  was  on  the  i2th  of  February, 
being  Shrove-Tuefday.  The  thirteenth  was  the 
day  fet  for  the  two  Houfcs  to  come  with  the  offer 
of  the  Crown.  So,  here  ends  the  Interregnum. 

And  thus  I  have  given  the  fulled  and  moil  par-- 
ticular  account  that  I  could  gather  of  all  that 
pafs'd  during  this  weak,  •unactive,  violent,  ancl.iu- 
perftitious  reigrr;  in  which  all  regard  to  the  affairs* 
of- Europe  feem'd  to  be  laid  aficle,  and  nothing 
was  thought  on  but  .the  fpitefuL  Humours  of  a  re 
vengeful  Italian  Lady,  and  the  ill  laid,  and  worfe 
managed,  projects  of  fome  hot/  meddling  Priefts,, 
whofe  learning  and  politicks  were  of  a  piece,,  the 
one  expofmg  them  to  contempt,  and  the  other  to 
ruin;  involving  in  it  a  Prince,  who,  ii  it  had  not 

been 
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been  for  his  being  delivered  up  to  fuch  counfels,  1689. 
might  have  made  a  better  figure  in  hiftory.  But 
they  managed  both  themfelves  and  him  fo  ill,  that 
a  reign,  whofe  rife  was  bright  and  profperous,  was 
foon  fet  in  darknefs  and  difgrace.  But  I  break  off 
here,  left  1  mould  feem  to  aggravate  misfortunes, 
and  load  the  unfortunate  too  much. 


The  END  of  the  SECOND  VOLUME, 


